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THK ROLH OI' P, HAVAS IN TIIH I.IVliS iW M\STICS 

By 8wami Sabadananda 

Swami Saradananda [diacuaaes the importance of Bhavaa or spiritual attitudes in the 
Uvea of religious teachers and concludes that in Sri Ramakriahna we get a synthesis of all 
Bhavaa, The following paragraphs are taken from the Swami* a masterly tooth in Bengali^ 


Sri Ramakrishna Lilapraaanga.—EDS. 

Since no divine love or spiritual Bhava can 
arise and sustain itself without tho conscious- 
ness of duality— the lover and the beloved, 
the question ia asked as to how the Sadhana 
of the flve Bhavas can ultimately load one to 
the supremo superconscious state of absolute 
unity. Such a Sadhana of dirine love ought to 
tend only towards the deepening of the 
consciousness of duality instead of its obli- 
teration. But there is auather wonderful 
fact of human psychology, which is not 
commonly known to the ordinary world : 
when an idea grows stronger and stronger in 
the mind, it begins to exclude all opposite 
kinds of ideas from its field, and ultimately 
when its hold on the mind reaches its climax 
through meditation, it becomes all.Asorbing 
and drives away every other tho^ight from 
the mind. So, when these Bhavas mature 
into that stage of ripeness where the thought 
of the beloved fills the entire region of bis 
consciousness to the total exclusion of all 
other thoughts, in that exalted state of 
meditation, the previous feeling of duality of 
the worshipper and the worshipped,— * I’ and 
'Thou ’—and of their respective relations 
Etooording to the above mentioned five 


Bhavas, undergoes a change. Before the 
glorifying intensification of the consciousness 
of ‘ Thou ’ tho Beloved, tho Worshipped, there 
fades away the consciousness of ' 1 ’ the 
worshipper ; in other words, they both get 
welded together in that intense heat of love, 
and assume tho permanent aspect of an 
indivisible unity- The great philosophers of 
India opine that tlie mind does not perceive 
tho duality of tho subject and object, and 
their mutual relations simultaneously, — in 
one moment it perceives the subject, and in 
the next it perceives the object, and vice versa 
Further, by its quick travel from subject to 
object and then again from object to subject, 
it gives rise in his consciousness to the feel- 
ing of their mutual relationship. And then 
it appears to the mind as if it is perceiving 
them both and their mutual relation simul- 
taneously. Now, when one idea grows strong 
and exclusive in the mind by its concentration, 
that fickle wandering of the mind is stopped, 
and it is able to perceive slowly the above- 
mentioned fact. So, in meditation, the more 
the varied mentation of the mind is lessened, 
the more it becomes clear to it that tho same 
one indivisible Reality is viewed as the 
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Bubjeot or the object from two different 
Btandpoints. 

It takes an aBtonishingly long time, even 
many births, for an individual to reach that 
ultimate stage of unity through the practi- 
ces of these Bhavas. Moreover, the 
religious history of mankind points to another 
curious fact that in different ages of the 
religious progress of man, only one or two 
particular spiritual Bhavas were mostly 
adopted in the human society, and by the 
practices of these particular Bhavas alone, 
the great spiritual teachers of the particular 
age attained God. realisation, and helped 
other devotees of their time to do the same. 
For instance, in the Vedic and Buddhistic 
ages, the Shanta and Dasya Bhavas were 
predominant and through the pursuance of 
the former, the Bishis of the Upanishads 
attained the supreme consciousness of the 
absolute Unity; in the Furanic age of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata^ the Shanta, 
Dasya, and the Pitri (Fatherhood of God) 
Bhavas were a predominant feature of the 
religion of the time. In the ' Tantric age» 
again, the Motherhood of God and a kind of 
Madhura Bhava were mostly practised, and 
lastly, it is in the age of Vaishnavism that 
the three Bhavas of Sakhya, Vatsalya, and 
Madhura attained their glorious perfection. 

But this full manifestation of all the five 
Bhavas, and their natural culmination in the 
realization of the absolute unity, has been 
the peculiar phenomenon noticeable only in 
the religious history of India. In religions 
prevalent outside this land of the Vedas, we 
find manifestation only of the three kinds of 
Bhavas, like Shanta, Dasya and Pitri. Though 
the psalms of Solomon that breathe the 
fervour of Sakhya and Madhura Bhavas were 
well known among the Jews, Christians, and 
Mussalmans, they comprehended them 
not. They give these psalms a different 
interprjstation altogether. Among the Maho- 


medan Sufi sect, the spirit of Sakhya and a 
kind of Madhura Bhava is much in vogue ; 
still the Ordinary Mahomedan considers it 
quite blasphemous and heretical to worship 
God in that way. Then again, among the 
Roman Catholic Christians, the worship of 
the Madonna is prevalent. Though, this is 
the exaltation of the Divine Motherhood, the 
motherhood of God is not so openly avowed 
in it as in Hinduism. Hence it fails to lead 
its votaries to the realisation of the absolute 
Satchidananda. Nor can it make them 
perceive the expression of Divine Motherhood 
in every woman. So spiritually speaking, 
this Matri Bhava of the Roman Catholics 
could not attain its full natural perfection, 
as it has attained among the Hindus. 

It has been pointed out already that an 
individual turns away from the external 
world and becomes immersed on his own 
self when his mind feels attracted towards 
God by adopting a particular spiritual Bhava. 
He gradually becomes unconscious of the 
outer world on account of his deep absorption 
in the Ideal. While he is thus engaged in 
making his mind absorbed, the past accumu- 
lated tendencies stand in the way and, by 
asserting themselves, try to bring it back to 
the sensuous world. It is on account of this 
fact that the average man, in whom the past 
accumulated tendencies are too powerful, 
becomes scarcely successful in making his 
mind deeply absorbed even in one particular 
Bhava, by dint of a life-time struggle. In 
such oa&B the man becomes at first dis- 
heartened, ^then he gives up the vain struggle, 
and ultimately, loses faith in the reality of 
the object of his attainment and, thinking 
the enjoyment of the sensuous objects to be 
the end of life, runs after them again. There- 
fore, the withdrawal of mind from the 
external objects, the joys of the realisations 
of a particular Bhava and the complete 
absorption in it, are reckoned to be the only 
signs which indicate clearly that the indivi- 
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dual is progressiDg toward! the attainment 
of the goal. 

Aspirants engaged in the struggle for 
making the mind deeply absorbed in one 
particular Bhara feel the strong opposition 
from their past accumulated tendencies. 
None but the persons who have experienced 
it can realise what an amount of troubles 
and tribulations an individual has to suffer 
before his mind becomes fully absorbed in a 
particular Bhava. They will be utterly 
bewildered to see and explain the unique 
achievements of Sri Bamakrishna in attaining 
deep absorption not only in one spiritual 
Bhava, but one by one in all of them, in an 
incredibly short time, and will be forced to 
conclude that such achievements are not 
possible by means of human powers and 
capacities. 

Is it because of the incapacity of the 
general run of men to grasp the subtler 
truths of the thought-world that the history 
of Sadhana of the great spiritual heroes, 
known as incarnations of God, has not been 
fully recorded ? When one goes through it, 
one finds only the detailed account of finished 
achievements. Only a meagre account is 
given of the extraordinary internal struggle 
in which they were engaged for destroying 
the past accumulated tendencies root and 
branch. Or, their struggles have been 
presented in rhetorical figures and hyper- 
boles, so much so that living at such a 
distance of time, it has become extremely 
difiOicult for us to sift out the truth from these 
exaggerated descriptions of facts. A few 
instances will be sufficient to convince the 
readers of what we mean : 

It is found that Lord Krishna engaged 
himself several times in practising severe 
austerities with the object of attaining 
special powers for the spiritual welfare of 
humanity at large, but no details are found 
of the stages of the mind through which he 


had to pass, except the mention of a few 
facts that he would be standing on one leg 
and living on water only and sometimes on 
nothing, and things like that. 

In the case of Lord Buddha a very clear 
account has been given of how he renounced 
the worldly life and ushered a new era in the 
spiritual world, but no such account can be 
had of the period of his Sadhana. A few 
incidents have been mentioned from which 
we can infer the states of his mind, whereas 
even no such meagre account can be had of 
other spiritual heroes. With a firm deter, 
mination for attaining success, he controlled 
his appetite and seated in one posture for six 
long years, began to practise meditation and 
severe austerities. By regulating the breath, 
he began to practise deep concentration and 
a kind of meditation, called *ABphanaka’, 
which finally brought about his Samadbi. 
But, in describing the struggle he had to 
undergo in order to eradicate the past 
accumulated tendencies, the author has 
introduced in rhetorical figures the story of 
his struggles with Mara with the aid of 
events of the objective world. 

The life of Jesus is lacking in incidents of 
the period of his Sadhana. The author men- 
tions only a few incidents of his life till he 
was twelve years of age, and, all at once, takes 
the reader to that period of his life when he 
was baptised by John at his thirtieth year 
after which he went alone to a desolate 
desert and began to practise meditation and 
austerities for forty days. The author then 
proceeds to describe how he was tempted by 
Satan and, how, by his firm resolve and 
complete self-surrender to God, conquered 
the Devil, and after his return, began to 
minister to the spiritual needs of men. He 
was only for three years in the physical body 
after his return from the desert. Therefore, 
nothing can be known of the life he led 
between his twelfth and thirtieth year, 
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Though the events of the life of Bhagavan 
Shankara have been fairly and chronologically 
recorded) yet, in many caseS) the history of 
the development of his mind has to be 
known only by inference. 

Many incidents of the Sadhana period in the 
life of Sri Chaitanya, the incarnation of Love, 
can be found recorded, because he flourished 
only four hundred years ago. But as his 
sublime love for the Lord, has been described 
as the love of Radha for Krishna, the ordi- 
nary run of men read only the opposite 
meaning in it. Even when aided by imagi- 
nation and their spiritual guides, they can 
comprehend only very little of it. But it 
must be conceded that the great spiritual 
hero Sri Chaitanya and his chief disciples 
have fully desoribed—so far as language can 
describe, the various stages which appear 
one by one in the mind of a Sadhaka, from 
the rudimentary stages of Sakhya, Vatsalya, 


and specially Madhura Bhavas till their 
glorious perfection. Only, they have not 
given out the last word in spiritual life, that 
the culminating point of each of those three 
Bhavas makes the mind of the Sadhaka feel 
its identity with the Divine pbject of love* 
and finally merge it in the absolute unity. ] 
The extraordinary life of Sri Ramakrishna 
and the unparalleled record of his Sadhana 
point out clearly to us the truth that each ' 
and every Bhava of all the religious sects of 
the world finally lead the mind of the 
Sadhakas to one and the same goal. The 
whole world will undoubtedly remain indeb- 
ted to him for ever for the above truth-let 
alone the other teachings of his life— which 
we have como to realise through his grace. 

It has totally changed our angle of spiritual 
vision and broadened it to such an extent 
that we have now realised that the seemingly 
conflicting religious load ultimately to the 
same goal. 


INDIA'S NEW OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. Henry Wallace, former U. S. Secretary, 
spoke out the hearts of nearly half the 
world when recently at Manchester, he entered 
his strong protest against Mr. Truman’s anti- 
communist policy of giving conditional loans 
to anti-Soviet Governments of Greece and 
Turkey. He almost ushered into being a 
new era when he warned the United States 
of this kind of * imperialism Is it the era 
of communism or the era of the Common 
Man 1 * A national awakening has occurred 
in Asia and in other parts of the world', 
Mr. Wallace reminded his listeners, ^which we 
used to think of only as Colonies. This new 
nationalism will turn to communism and 
look to the Soviet Union as their ally if 
the United States declares that this is the 
American Century of power politics rather 


than the century of the common man.' And 
what is the programme of work he envisages 
for bis country's infinite resources ? *lt is the 
task of the countries’, he said, 'which have the 
atom bomb and which have not, like Russia 
been devastated by war and boycotted in 
peace, to try a new type of power polities. 
The one kind of power politics which will 
work in the modern world is to use power to 
create a world of prosperity and increase 
abundance.’ If India had a Henry Wallace 
what will be his advice to India? He will of 
course exhort us to make India a land of 
prosperity and abundance. But how? By 
joining hands with the communist forces 
outside ? 

Borne in India are vehement that this is an 
oppurlunity to join hands with the forces of 
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oommuniflin outside. There bad been wide- 
spread oommunist upsurges and outrages 
both in the south and in the north of India 
to the extent of compelling the government 
to summon the help of special ordinances to 
control them. Those elements that are 
responsible for these outrages forget that the 
type of communism which they have imported 
from the West and which believes in class 
war and revolution as a prelude to the 
ushering in of the classless society can never 
help India. We wonder why they should 
copy the western pattern of communism when 
India has enough communist potential which 
is more radical and honest than that of the 
West. Centuries before the West dreamt of 
communism the rishis of India wrote : * This 
food that is eaten is the common food of all 
eaters. He who monopolises this food is 
never free from evil, for this is general food.’ 
(Brihadaranyakopaniahad l«6-2.) 

While the western type of communism 
insists on an equal distribution of opportune 
ties, it does not give us an inspiring philoso- 
phy that enthrones the individual as the 
aummum bonum of society and thus smoothly 
ensures his share of the sources of happiness. 
This Vedanta does. Vedanta, the philosophy 
of life given by India begins and ends with 
the insistence on the dignity of man as 
divine, on his essential equality with his 
brother. Thus Vedanta achieves through 
peaceful transformation what the western 
communism fails to achieve. * Normally 
speaking, in a country like India with large 
numbers of people on the verge^of starvation 
and the economic structure cracking up, 
communism should have a wide appeal. In 
a sense there is that vague appeal, but the 
Oommunist Party cannot take advantage of 
it because it has out itself off from the 
springs of national sentiment and speaks in 
a langhage which finds no echo in the hearts 
of the people. The Communist Party in 
India is completely divorced from, and is 
2 


ignorant of, the national traditions that fill 
the minds of the people. It believes that 
communism necessarily, implies a contempt 
for the past. Hence it remains an energetic 
but small group with no real roots.’ (Dia~ 
covery of India : J. Nehru). 

The resurgence of communism that has 
urged Mr. Wallace to call for a New Deal 
from America is something of a reminder to 
the Indian communists to examine them- 
selves. It is an invitation to them to come 
into their own, to reorientate their pattern 
to suit an international context, so that India 
may take her place in the New World Order. 
India is just stepping into her era of political 
and economic internationalism. It is expec- 
ted that she will very soon be shaking 
off the last vestiges of her political 
domination. And this emergence would take 
us a long way into the realm of our economic 
solutions. 

But before she can confidently step into 
het era of internationalism she has got to 
settle her accounts at home. Nothing has 
marred the prospect of a new and free India 
as the recent Hindu -Muslim clashes which 
have spread like wild fire throughout North- 
India. At the same time nothing has 
thrown up the picture of the new India so 
vividly as this Hindu-Muslim animosity. 
From the smoke of burnt houses, from the 
spilt blood, and from the heaving sighs of 
violated breasts and bereaved hearts we see 
an India taking shape. This new India can 
never more be Hindu or Muslim if it wants to 
live. It has got to leave behind all denomi- 
national af&liations; it must transcend the 
class- feeling brought about by religious dis. 
tinctions: it must steer clear of the Naidu- 
Pillai consciousness or the Syrian Christian 
or shia-shunni consciousness. The New India 
must become impersonal in its likes and 
loves; in short, it must become Vedaniic, 
Vedantic in its affections, m its view of the 
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world, in its attitude to its co religionists, to 
its neighbours. And to be Vedantio is to be 
utterly sensitive to the feelings, necessities, 
claims and faiths of others, is to practise 
good neighbourliness, for according to 
Vedanta the whole world animate and inani. 
mate is one, indivisible and homogenous. 
We Indians have lost this synthetic outlook 
and fostered separatist tendencies and com- 
munal hatred. This India, the Mother of the 
wisdom of oneness is today torn into shreds 
by war between community and community, 
religion and religion. How much of blood 
has been spilt by our clinging blindly to 
social distinctions and divisions wrought by 
religious distinctions and differences, by our 
medieval approach to politics through reli. 
gion ! The correct approach is through 
economics. Man is inevitably an economic 
unit before he is a Hindu, Muslim, Parsi or 
African. It is here that communism can be 
brought in to help us, of course, after toning 
down much of its sordid materialistic 
mphasis. For communism has a predomi- 
I tntly economic approach to life’s problems. 
Witness for instance, the most significant 
woids of Karl Marx : * It is not the con- 

sciousness of men that determines their 
being, but, on the contrary, their social 
being that determines their consciousness ’. 
Hence, in order not to err in policy, in order 
not to find itself in the position of idle 
dreamers, the party in power must not base 
its activities on abstract * principles of human 
reason’, but on the concrete conditions of 
the material life of society, as the determin- 
ing force of social development ; not on the 
good wishes of great men ”, but on the real 
needs of development of the material life of 
society. This much of economic emphasis 
it is very healthy for the New India to 
imbibe from Marxism. And an econo- 
mic approach in India as also elsewhere, 
must necessarily mean the rdering of 
society according to functional differences. 
Let a man be known by his professional 


name, as professor, doctor or student; let 
him be known by his quality and function in 
society and not by his religious denomination. 
Have not Hindu ancients long ago given us 
the sound wisdom that a society to be happy 
and efficient must be ordered according to 
guna (quality) and karma (function) 1 
(Qunakarmavibhagasa), Here is a method 
that will blunt the edge of our religious 
distinctions and differences and will switch 
us on to a smoother working of society. 

An army of problems are pressing on the 
attention of the national government. India 
has to be industrialised ; but to what extent ? 
India can take to large-scale scientific farm- 
ing ; but how ? Again, India has to evolve 
her foreign policy, establish her healthy 
relations with other countries on whose 
cooperation India will have to build her 
economic internationalism. If she is to 
achieve these things effectively, India must 
first have her national mind clear and 
undivided. The changes that are necessary 
in our outlook and approach to problems are 
very pregnantly drawn by Jawaharlal Nehru: 

* But for countries like India a different 
emphasis is necessary, for we have too much 
of the past about us and have ignored the 
present. We have to get rid of that narrow- 
ing religious outlook, that obsession with 
the supernatural and metaphysical specula- 
tions, that loosening of the mind’s discipline 
in religious ceremonial and mystical 
emotionalism, which come in the way of our 
understanding ourselves and the world. We 
have to come to grips with the present, this 
life, this world. Some Hindus talk of going 
back to the Vedas, some Moslems dream of 
an Islamic theocracy. Idle fancies, for there 
is no going back to the past; there is no 
turning back even if this was thought 
desirable. There is only one-way traffic in 
Time.’ 

* India must therefore lessen her religiosity 
and turn to science. She must get rid of the 
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ezolaaivenesfl in thought and Booial habit 
which has become like a prison to her, 
stunting her spirit and preventing groi^th. 
The day- to- day religion of the orthodox 
Hindu is more concerned with what to eat 
and what not to eat, whom to eat with and 
from whom to keep away, than with spiritual 
values. 

If the spirit of the age demands equality, 
it must necessarily also demand an economic 
system which fits in with it and encourages 
it. The present colonial system in India is 
the very antithesis of it. 

Political change there must be, but econo- 
mic change is equally necessary. That 
change will have to be in the direction of a 

democratically planned collectivism A 

democratic collectivism need not mean the 
abolition of private property, but it will 
mean the public ownership of the basic and 


major industries. It will mean the co-opera- 
tive and collective control of the land. In 
India especially it will be necessary to have, 
in addition to the big industries, co opera- 
tively controlled small and village industries. 
Such a system of democratic collectivisth 
will need careful continuous planning and 
adaptation to the changing needs of people. 
The aim should be the expansion of the 
productive capacity of the nation in every 
possible way at the same time absorbing all 
the labour power of the nation in some 
activity or other and preventing unemploy- 
ment. As far as possible there should be 
freedom to choose one's occupation. An 
equalization of income will not result from all 
this, but there will be a far more equitable 
sharing and a progressive tendency towards 
equalization. In any event, the vast differ- 
ences that exist today will disappear com- 
pletely, and class distinctions, which are 
essentially based on differences of income, 
will begin to fade out.’ 


THE WAY SRI RAMAKRISHNA HAS SHOWN US' 

By 0. Rajagofalachabi 


During the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies many great men have devoted them- 
selves to explaining our Hindu religion to 
people. Their particular problem has been 
to explain the beauties and the truths of 
Hindu religion at a time when it was rather 
down in luck. For various reasons Hinduism 
was in bad luok during the nineteenth cen- 
tury and many people came to save Hinduism 
from the attacks of modern times. Almost 
all of them had to put Hinduism into olothes 
of other religions. They had to invoke the 
assistance of other religions in order to 
explain the truths of Hinduism in the nine- 
teenth century. 1 need hardly take up your 
time explaining that. It is enough if I say 


that the Brahma Samaj put Hinduism, so to 
say, in Christian bottle in order to make you 
people drink Hinduism as good medicine. In 
order to serve Ayurvedic medicine these days, 
you know they have put it in glass bottles as 
modern medicines are served. Otherwise, 
if it is given in the form of pills or choor. 
nama wrapped in brown paper or palm leaf or 
plantain bark, you would not accept it. In 
the same manner Hinduism was served out 
during the 19th century by many great men, 
who have been sent down, if I may be per- 
mitted to use a Hindu phrase, in order to 
save Hinduism, and they had to appeal or 
make use of foreign religions in order to make 
us understand the truth or the beauty of our 
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uwn religioo. Brahma Samaj uses Christi- 
anity. Other people use some other religion 
in order to make Hinduism presentable. 
Theosophy came to help and tried to present 
Hinduism in terms of modern mysticism and 
modern science and to some extent in terms of 
world religion. In fact we had, so to say, to 
make Rama and Krishna do apprenticeship 
under Christ in order that people may accept 
them. I am putting these things in an amusing 
way : but it was a great thing to do. It was 
appropriate for the times. Christianity and 
modern science and what has been loosely 
called free thought, all these came in to attack 
Hinduism and therefore, these methods had 
necessarily to be employed. But the great- 
ness, the uniqueness, if I may say so, of Sree 
Ramakrisbna was this, that he was a cent per 
cent Hindu. He had nothing to draw from 
other religions. He found no necessity. He 
did not adopt that method of presenting our 
religion and succeeded no less. Of course he 
did not think of it as a preacher or as an ad- 
venturer. 1 am simply describing what has 
happened. He was truly a cent per cent 
Hindu, or if I may use a Northern Indian 
phraseology, a sixteen anna in the rupeeHindu. 
That is the uniqueness of Sree Rama, 
krishna’s work and service to us. Even in 
the sixteen anna Hinduism there is a great 
deal of difference. He was not one who 
presented Hinduism as a great logician or 
scholar. He was not a Vedantist. or a 
philosopher: that is to say, he did not pre. 
sent himself like that. There are some things 
which become 19 carat gold without know- 
ing about it, and he was like that. He did 
not pose as a philosopher or a scholar. He 
did not go about lecturing on the comparative 
greatness of Hindu philosophy as against 
other philosophies. He was a common Hindu. 
He did not say ' I do not believe in idol 
worship. I am a Vedantin He did not say 
*I do not believe in going to templrs. 1 believe 
only in the Upanishadio form of Hindu 
religion.* He did not make any statement like 


that. He was simply like a blade of graM, 
like any other blade of grass in this country. 
We are all Hindus, very common (Hindus. 
We bow down before idols. We perform 
poojaa and partake in festivals. We dance 
and think that if we make sweetmeats on a 
particular day and offer it to the deity we 
attain merit— some particular kind of merit. 
We follow all the common practices, and we 
are like one another. We are like grass grow- 
ing everywhere on the soil and there is no 
distinction between the grass growing in the 
Himalayas or the Cape Comorin, or if you go 
still further south, even in Ceylon. It is the 
same grass everywhere. We are all Hindus 
in that sense and we are all alike in 
that sense. Now, Sree Ramakrishna was 
just one blade of grass like any other blade 
of grass. There was nothing different about 
him from the rest and he did not, so to say, 
assume the air of *I am not the blade of grass’ 
*1 am a mango tree or I am a cocoanut tree’ or 
something like that. He was like the grass 
that grows on earth, not distinct from any 
other grass, but like the rice plant which is 
also a grass but which yields rice. Sree Rama, 
krishna was the type of grass which yielded 
fruit and food in the form of true religion. 
He was truly a rice plant. May we grow 
more and more of grass of that variety in our 
country, and yet more of them. 

Then, there is another thing. He did not 
write himself down. He read no books. 
Other people wrote down what he thought 
and what he said, and we have got record of 
them. There was a previous example of 
that. But there is not need to search for 
examples. He did not think of that prece. 
dent either. The Hero of the New Testa- 
ment, the great Jesus Christ, did not write 
any book. He did not have any printer to 
publish what he taught. But there were 
people round about him who did it for him 
and left a record of what ho thought and 
what he did. Similarly, without knowing i 
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and without thinking about it, I am sure Saj^mgs of 8ree Ramakriahna \ Do not try to 
Sree Ramakriahna lived a life and thought ^ad Shankaraoharya’s oommentaries. You 
and said things which people have recorde^'i are not learned enough for that. We may 


people who were with him and who lived in 
an atmosphere which made them feci that 
they must record these things for other 
people and we have these records. I refer 
to this for this reason. Often people have 
oome to me and asked me for something to 
help them to become good people. * 1 want 
to become good. What shall I do ? What 
shall 1 read V Foreigners have asked me * what 
shall I read which will give me an insight 
into the doctrines of Hinduism*, and many of 
our own people have asked me for something 
which will enable them to become good, 
which will enable them to improve in 
their life, and I have after much thinking, 
told all of them, both the foreigners whd^ 
wanted to understand the doctrines of 
Hinduism and the many Hindu friends and 
relations who wished to become better men, 

• I could not find anything * better than this : 
go and get from the Ramakrishna Mission a 
book called Sayings of Sree Ramakrishna^ and 
whether it is in English, Tamil or any other 
language you like, read that and you wil 
understand Hinduism and you will become a 
better man’. I have told them all this. I 
thought of it today. I did not know then 
that 1 would be asked to speak to you today 
I had done so unconsciously and without any 
thought about it. I have seen many books* 
I have read some of them and understood a 
few of them. I have tried to read others and 
understand them, but failed. There are 
many books on Hinduism, both ancient and 
modern, books like the Bhagavad Oita and 
the Upanishads. But they would be books 
for the scholars. You may read them and be 
benefited. But^nothing explains the true 
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not benefit much by that. If you have not 
much time or leisure, read only the text and 
keep quiet. Do not argue about it, and you 
may be benefited. But if you really want an 
understandable commentary you have to 
read Sree Ramakrishna’s sayings, and you 
.will find that the whole book from page one 
to the last page is a living commentary of the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Upanishads. There 
is no need to read anything else. 

Why is this ? It is because he is so com- 
pletely representative of Hinduism that 
funconsciously he becomes a commentary on 


doctrines 


classics 


/ core of Hinduism so well as the written 
; records of the sayings of Sree Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. In fact if you want a good 
, commentary on the Upanishads or Bhagavad 
. Oita I would say to you ‘ try to read the 
\ 3 


Hinduism, and a record of his sayings 
^ becomes the best exposition of the Hinduism 
^ we all love. It is the. best commentary we 
have in modern times. I want all of you 
’ who are here to remember and also persuade 
others to remember what I have said and to 
^ read this book and not merely attend this 
anniversary function. Read it, and I need 
^ not say, love it. I am not big enough to ask 
you to do that. I am not a great saint in 
j order to tell you to live this way or that way. 
But if you read that book I am certain you 
will improve in life and that is why I recom- 
mend you friends, to read that book. It is 
^ not a very big book, and you can accomplish 
the task of reading it from the beginning to 
^ end without pretending about it but really 
read it, and it will do you a lot of good. Tell 
^ your friends about it and persuade them to 
^ read it. Of course it is not a book which 
will teach you how to write good English, if 
it is the English book that you read. It is 
^ not meant for the purpose. But it is a book 
Q which will teach you how to think properly 
a and how to live properly, and that is what we 
d all wish for in these days. Now I am a 
d politician. Most of the people, I must say, 
e all the people who spoke to you to-day are 
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politiciaDB including Swami Sidheawarananda 
himself. Otherwise why should he go to 
Paris ? There is some politics in it. He wants 
to carry the greatness of India to foreign 
places and explain it to the people there. He 
wants to make them understand about the 
greatness of India. He is therefore a politi- 
cian. And as for the rest, 1 need hardly say 
they are all seasoned, experienced and 
eminent politicians. Prof. Humayun Kabir 
may not be a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly ; but he is Secretary to Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Azad. Now I am also a poli- 
tician, and we all want to raise India through 
politics. But though I am a politican, let 
me tell you, my friends, we are not going to 
save India through politics. We are not 
going to make India happy through politics. 
We are not going to free India through poli- 
• ticsA If we have any chance of making India 
free in the true sense, it is only if we all 
become good men; and if we want to become 
. good men and women, the only way is to 
; worship Sree Kamakrislina, worship him in 
the full sense of that English word. 

Worship does not mean falling down before 
an idol with a cocoanut or plantain in your 
hand. That is only the technical manner of 
worship as we understand it. The true and 
correct manner of worship is a mental 
approach, which is expressed by leaving 
shoes behind and going with flowers or fruit 
in your hand to a person or an idea. To 
approach God with that frame of mind is 
worship. That is the approach to one from 
whom you really hope to benefit, the 
approach of a child to its mother. That is 
the worshipful attitude, of love and reverence 
and all .uoh things comWned. When you 
combine respect with lore you may get 
something behind the word worship. Now if 
you approach Sree Ramakrishna’s memory 
and personality in that frame of mind, that 
IS, if you go to him cleansing yours. lf of your 
duet PS yon go to a temple, leaving behind 


your shoes— and after all what do shoes stand 
for but suspicion, doubt, half-heartedness and 
such things— if you go to him with loving 
respect, you can surely live a better life. 
You should go with loving respect, not fear- 
ful respect, not the respect with which you 
go to a police officer or a judge who dispenses 
justice rightly. You approach them with 
fearful respect. They may be angry. The 
judge may be just, but his decision may go 
against you. I do not mean respect that 
way. You should go with loving respect, and 
if you do that, when you open your book 
with that attitude, you will have no doubt, 
you will have no desire to criticise or compare 
and contrast it with something else. The 
child approaches its mother not with the 
thoughts of comparing her with its grand- 
mother. It goes to its mother with full 
belief and faith, not blindly, but with a 
purpose. Similarly if you approach Sree 
Ramakrishna’s sayings in a worshipful and 
loving attitude, then you will see a new 
moaning and a new practicality in everything 
that he says. 

Do not listen to me merely because this is 
the first time you are bearing me and are 
curious about it. What I wish to tell you is 
something very important and you should all 
try to understand it in that very way in 
which I see it. It is this : There is nothing 
more practical than religion. Do not imagine 
that religion or philosophy is unpraotieal and 
unworldly. If you try to understand religion 
in that attitude, you will gain nothing from 
it. You will only become a pedant. You 
may become a scholar and deliver lectures on 
the subject to other people. You may draw 
a salary of Rs. 1,000 or pass some examina- 
tions on the subject. But you will not really 
become a man who serves others, nor would 
you benefit by it. But if you take it up with 
the frame of mind that religion is practical 
and is an easy thing, then alone you will 
benefit by studying the sayings of Sree 
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RamaJcrishna. I do not want you to read 
any MimamsaB in order to understand 
religion. I want you to read the very easily 
understood sayings of Sree Ramakrishna, 
which he told to his friends and his disciples 
and which they understood at once and 
easily, and which they recorded. There is 
nothing abstruse in it ; and if there was 
anything abstruse they have left them out. 
So it is quite easy and capable of common 
understanding. You read these sayings, and 
take it from me that they arc all practical 
commonsense, and you will benefit by it. 
Religion if approached in this way is not 
abstruse philosophy but a practical way of 
living which we should and could understand. 
I will give you one example. 

It is commonly said that we should not bo 
jealous of other people, that you should not be 
envious of other people. But to follow this 
precept is very difficult. You may be think, 
ing * It is alright in principle, but how can I 
help being jealous of others ? I could save 
only one lakh of rupees while the other man 
has saved ten lakhs. I cannot help being 
jealous. It is not practicable .* Or you may 
be thinking * 1 have got only one hundred 
rupees while the other man has got one 
hundred and fifty rupees and he has got it 
without the merit which 1 certainly possess. 
How can I help not being jealous V That is 
the problem of a large number of people. But 
let me ask you, what do you want to attain 
You want to be happy through one hundred 
rupees or through ten lakhs. Now to be 
jealous of another man is the most unpracti. 
cal way of being happy. You cannot be 
happy by that method. Whereas if you read 
the sayings of Sree Bamakrishna, even if you 
are drawing only one hundred rupees with 
dearness allowance etc.,— and to read his 
sayings you need not be a beggar or a saint 
I or a Sanskrit scholar— I say, yon will find a 
\way to be happy. That is a surer way of 
^ing happy than by trying and trying to get 


a salary which some other man is drawing 
and whioh you will not get. It will only make 
you more unhappy if you do that. 1 have 
only given you one example. You will find 
innumerable examples like that in Sree 
Ramakrishna’s sayings. You will find 
whether you are old or young how practical 
and easy it is to attain happiness through 
religion, and that is the reason why I recom- 
mend the book to you even though I am a 
politician : and it is only if we do that, if we 
follow the way of life as taught by Sree 
Bamakrishna then and then only can we free 
India. It is only then can wc raise India. 
Then only can we make India free. We can 
of course get some Acta passed in the 
Parliament or in the Constituent Assembly or 
somewhere else. We can somehow make 
them agree or deceive them or persuade them 
in giving you what you want. These are all 
different processes, and as far as they go 
they are right ; that is how we can live in 
this world. As explained by Seth Gobind 
Das it is not through violence but only 
through persuasion that we can attain 
happiness in society in this world. Violence 
cannot bring happiness to us. It is only by 
acting on men's minds without violence that 
we can get people to live happily together. 
That is true. But it is not by persuading 
others to accept a charter that we will be 
free. We can be free only if we become good 
men. That is the only way of living together 
and being happy. One man can be good 
some bow or other. But when lots of people 
have got to live together, millions of people, 
and many of them belonging to different 
religions and different ways of life if we 
have to be happy, we can be so only if we 
Hindus understand true Hinduim and try to 
follow the plain and simple teachings of Sree 
Bamakrishna. 

There is another thing, another example, 
which I wish to tell you and illustrate the 
uniqueness of his message. Nowadays it is 
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fashionable among so-called educated Hindus 
to believe and to preach that animal sacri- 
fices are bad and that true Hinduism does 
not want it, and therefore you should not 
have it. That is a right and very good 
feeling. But if you look down upon a Hindu 
who goes through a form of religion which 
involves some of thcfo crude practices, then 
you are not a Hindu in the true sense of the 
term. If you think that you have risen 
above the other man and that you are a 
superior person and you look down upon that 
man, I say you are not a true Hindu. Never 
did Sree Ramakrishna do that. He could 
understand every variety of Hindu life. He 
could sympathise with every variety of 
Hindu life. He could enter into the correct 
feelings of the other man. When, therefore, 
a peasant in a village in the south goes to 
the Mariyaman temple, which is but the 
temple of another form of the very Kali 
whom you all revere, if he goes there and 
takes a goat with him^poor man he does 
not think of the feelings of the goat — 
and with a sixteen anna worshipful 
attitude he goes through the form of 
worship which he was taught by his 
father and mother or grandfather and 
grand mother, takes the poor goat’s body 
home as praaad from the Mother and eats it, 
as many others do without going through 
this form of worship, we have no right to 
look down upon such a man. He does not 
go to the temple simply to kill and eat the 
goat. He could as well do it without going 
to the temple. He does not eat it as we eat 
a plantain or a cocoanut. He says * I must 
first offer it to the Mother in the temple and 
then take it home ’. That is Hinduism. If 
anyone says it is not Hinduism and looks 
down upon such a man, I shall say to him | 
‘ My dear man, you are a fighter, you are a 
teiotmet, you are a soldier, but you are not 
a religious man.* Sree Ramakrishn a approach- 
ed Hinduism in that catholic way. By 
Catholicism I do not mean Roman Catholicism 


but Catholicism with a small * c ’ and not a 
capital * C *. Whether you worship an idol 
whether you worship a principle, whether 
you worship God with a cocoanut or a 
plantain or with food or rice, or with betel 
leaves or bel leaves, or if you are a Vedantin 
you remain at homo and close your nostrils 
and restrain your breath and try to achieve 
superior forms of thought by suppression 
of your desires or by regulation and so on, 
or if you are a Vaisbnava, you go about danc- 
ing in joy, in joy, mind you, not through 
misery, not through tears as some people try 
to do by weeping and wailing— you cannot 
attain God through that, for God is the 
personification of joy and if you want extra 
stimulus by going in for that, hy getting 
thirty or more persons lo join you in your 
dancing, by getting the aid of music and 
noise and stimulating your eetasy, all this is 
Hinduism. And if there was one great Saint 
and Seer who gave us this message without 
changing Hinduism, without trying to put it 
into new clothes and without excluding any 
form of worship such as is known and prac- 
tised in India, it was Sree Ramakrishna. 

So, my dear friends, 1 am very fond of this 
groat teacher. This is what makes me fond 
bf him. Of course I cannot claim to be his 
disciple or missionary or anything of that 
kind, but I take great pleasure in describing 
him in this simple form. I take great pleasure 
in describing him to you, — a common man, 
The Swamis who have devoted their lives to 
the service of others, to the spreading of the 
message and gospel of Sree Ramakrishna. 
know much more about his teachings than I 
do. But this is what 1 have learnt from him, 
and since they were good enough to ask me 
to preside on tnis occasion, I must do it in 
my own way. I am what 1 am and I have 
great affection and worshipful regard for Sree 
Ramakrishna as one of the modern rishis of 
our country. In the olden days we road 
in the books of many rishis and our 
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idea of rishis of those days is that they 
had long beards and that they used to live 
in jungles and forests. They were all so 
powerful that if they said * Brahma come 
down Brahma came down, or ‘ Vishnu come 
down’ and Vishnu came down. But they 
have gone into legend now. There is nobody 
like that in our times. That is our diiiiculty. 
If we want to know about them we have to 
open some book and try to find some illus. 
tration and these illustrations have now got 
into the cinemas and we go and see the 
oinemas where the various rishis go about in 
their various dresses. But Sree Ramakrishna 
was a real rishi of our times. In our own 
time a rishi came and lived with us. There is 
no doubt about this. 8o hereafter too some 
rishis may come if we are all good people or 
very bad people. For if wo arc all good 
people, any one of us will become a rishi, and 
if we are all bad people a rishi will come to 
save us. So there is hope for our country 
and we have a precedent here. 

Sree Ramakrishna was really a great rishi 
who was actually seen by many, and seen by 
men whom 1 have seen and touched. I may 
tell you, though 1 do not deserve it, that I 
am a lucky man in that I have actually seen 
and touched the great Swami Vivekauanda 
and the great Swami Ramakrishnananda 
when they came to Madras. I was then a 
student of the Law College, an impertiiient 
Law College student thinking 1 was very 
clever and all that. It was then that Swami 
Vivekananda came to Madras returning from 
Chicago and I was in that company when 
addresses were being drafted, and Swamiji 
wanted to start a Mutt here and another one 
there. I was a young man then as most of 
you now are. When I was a student of the 
Arts College in the last flicker of the 
Nineteenth century, the last decade in fact, 
Max Muller the great Sanskrit scholar wrote 
an article * A true Mahatma ’ in the Nine, 
teenth century. At that time the theonophists 


had a chequered career. Some of them had 
got into disfavour and doubts were expressed 
about some of them. The word Mahatma 
was not in use then. Gandhiji was not yet a 
Mahatma then. At that time Max Muller 
wrote an article ‘ A true Mahatma *, I read 
that article in the Nineteenth century. He 
wrote about Sree Ramakrishna and he wrote 
of him as a true Mahatma, and I had just an 
inkling of Sree Ramakriahna’s life even then. 
But that did not tell me anything. It was 
only later when Swami Vivekananda came 
and we all met him and the gospel of service 
was preached by him and the Sree Rama- 
krishna Mission was established and his 
sayings were published that I really saw 
what it - was and what it meant. I tell you, 
my dear friends, after I had gone through all 
the politics and seen the troubles of the 
country and listened to many others about 
the BufiferingB in our country I have definitely 
come to the conclusion that we cannot 
improve the lot of our country onless we 
really become good Hindus, that is, unless 
Plindus become good Hindus, Muslims become 
good Muslims and Christians become good 
l-hristians, we cannot save our country, and 
to become good Hindus or Muslims or Chris- 
tians there is no better way than to follow 
the teachings of Sree Ramakrishna. 

You cannot understand another man’s 
religion ; that is quite clear, and that was 
explained very ably by the first speaker 
Swami Siddheswarananda. He explained 
very clearly how difficult it is to understand 
the other man’s religion. So it is no use 
attempting to change his religion. Let us 
not talk about it. Sometimes changes come 
on account of various reasons. Most people 
change on account of circumstances. Do you 
mean to say that people have changed by 
Ijersuasion^ Some King has changed his 
religion and so all or many of his subjects 
too changed their religion. How did England 
become a Christian country ? Some King 
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became a Christian and so all the people also 
embraced Christianity. It was not forcible 
oonversion in the modern way, but some 
force, process or public opinion, and so on. 
Ev^erybody is a Hindu and so let me also 
become a Hindu. All this is no use. We 
cannot understand the other man's religion. 
But that was not what Sree Ramakrishna 
did. He wanted to live the other man’s 
religion and to understand the other man’s 
religion. And so in order to understand the 
truth of the religion of the Muslims he lived 
like a Muslim, even dressing like one. So I 
say if you want to understand about Christia. 
nity, you cannot understand it by reading 
the Bible. 1 promise you that. You will 
only understand how to criticise Christianity, 
that is all ; even as you cannot understand 
how 1 live in my house by looking through a 
window of the house from the outside. You 
will see a few things, but you can never 
understand how 1 exactly live. You will go 
with a wrong impression. Similar is the case 
if you try to understand other people's reli- 
gions. Unless you live that religion, live in 
that culture, not one generation but two or 
more, if you can manage it, until then, I say* 
j;ou cannot understand the other man’s reli- 
gion. So let us not worry about other 
people’s religions, neither better nor worse. 
It is no use thinking in this strain. To a 
Hindu, Hinduism is the best religion ; to a 
Christian, Christianity is the best religion, 
and to a Muslim, Islam is the best religion. 
As soon as a Christian hears the name of 


Jesus it simply transforms him. He becomes 
a new person altogether. The word Rama 
means nothing to him. You may tell him 
that Rama is the name of God, Rama is the 
name of God many times ; the feeling raised 
in his mind is quite different from that which 
is raised in your mind. The word Allah 


feelings in Prof. Humayun 
a ir s mind from what it raibos in your 
mind. Theniore, friend., do not oompare 


and contrast religions. Let us understand 
and live our own religion and we will be 
better men and women and that is what Sree 
Ramakrishna asks us to do. Swami Siddhes* 
warananda gave you his technique very 
correctly as he is a true disciple of Sree 
Ramakrishna. He told you his technique of 
trying to understand their religion and to 
live among them. That is the best way of 
making them understand our religion. He 
was wrong in one respect ; in that he tried to 
explain it in one speech. It should be a 
series of lectures on the subject. How to 
understand other people’s minds and how to 
live among them : that is the problem that 
he is actually solving. We must learn to do 
that in our own country. We have here in 
India a job of that kind. Our job is not 
simply to compliment Swami Siddheswara- 
nanda and send him back to Paris. We have 
to live among men of different religions in 
our own country and we must try to learn 
and understand the other man’s religion. We 
must, therefore, fully absorb that under- 
standing which is called tolerance. Tolerance 
as I tolerate trouble is not real tolerance. 1 
tolerate a lot of trouble; a boy is making 
noise and I tolerate him. That is not real 
toleration and understanding. Why dors the 
boy go about making noire while I am trying 
to sleep ? because he is not sleepy and it is 
his nature to move about and make noise. 
Therefore he must be allowed to play and 
make noise while you must try to sleep in 
spite of that. We must try to understand 
everybody else around ns; that is true tolera. 
tion. If we understand that, everything 
follows thereafter. It is when we do not 
understand that, that all the trouble arises. 
If we understand that, everything is easy in 
this country. And you can understand this 
best by reading Sree Ramakrishna’s sayings. 
Therefore, friends, I recommend you to read 
his sayings. 



ATTAVADA ANI) ANATTAVADA 

By D. P. E. Lingwood 


The Anatta dootriDe ib one which has 
exercised the intelligence and polemical 
talents of Buddhist philosophers and their 
critics from the dawn of Buddhism down to 
the present time. The language of philoso- 
phical debate may be politer now, but the 
difficulties are as keenly felt as ever and the 
problem as important to us at the present 
day as it was to the thinkers of Buddhist 
India many centuries ago. Some have said 
that the whole structure of Buddhism stands 
or falls with the Anatta doctrine. Others 
have relegated it to a secondary place. Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan thinks that An^ttavada is 
really Attavada. Eminent Buddhist scholars 
of Sri Lanka have protested that this is a 
dangerous distortion of Lord Buddha’s 
teaching. The echoes of this clamour of 
controversy have not yet died away. Vv^riters 
of essays and articles on Buddhist philosophy 
continue to find in the Anatta doctrine a 
perennial fascination. It seems to be a 
flower which attracts all industrious seekers 
after the sweetness of the honey of truth. 
But when one examines the matter more 
closely he begins to wonder what the fuss is 
about. When discussion on such a subject is 
prolonged so interminably he may be excused 
if he suggests that the terms have not been 
properly defined. Attavadins and Anatta- 
vadins are perhaps not arguing about quite 
the same thing. The few words which we 
have to say on the subject may be of 
assistance to them in settling their difieren* 
ces. 

According to the teaching of Lord Buddha 
there exists in this phenomenal world nothing 
but five khandhas (Skt. skhandas)— rupa, 
vedana, sanna, sankhara and vinnana. The 
entire fabric of existence as we know it is 
woven of these five strands. '* Only the five 
khandhas arise when aught is arising ; only 
the fire khandhas cease when aught is 


ceasing.” In Buddhist philosophy the 
transit oriness of things (anicca) is one of the 
three chief characteristics (lakshanas) of 
existence. This is a truth which squares with 
our experience. The lesson which nature is 
trying to teach us all our lives Is nothing but 
this. When we see the green leaves on the 
tree change colour and fall to the ground 
she is whispering in our ear the mystery of 
mortality. The trouble is we do not try to 
understand her speech. Or else she speaks 
so softly we cannot hear. So next time she 
speaks a little louder. Perhaps someone we 
love falls sick and dies, or perhaps dies quite 
suddenly-— without any warning at all ; and 
in the awful hush which follows, when we 
realize what has happened and begin wonder- 
ing along what dark path the departed soul 
now wanders, nature teaches us again in a 
clear cold voice the terrible lesson of death. 
But we still refuse to learn. We strive to 
drown the sound of that relentless voice with 
laughter, and call for ** madder music, redder 
wine.” Then suddenly the blow falls, and 
we are dragged ignominiously from the scene. 
At last we have learned our lesson : but now 
it is too late to apply it. Once again a 
precious human life has been wasted. 

The Buddhist does not think that anything 
is exempt from this law of change. The 
same decree by which the spring flowers 
wither causes the sun to decay and universes 
to become extinct. In obedience to this law 
the man becomes a god and the god a man. 
The Buddhist does not dream that any thing 
or person can escape its operation. * For it is 
an eternal and omnipresent law. 

The Attavadin would, however, contend 
that there is an eternal subject which 
supports the manifold changes of existence. 
If inclined to philosophic platitude he would 
dig up the old adage that only the permanent 
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can change. Or he might work out his argu. 
ment along the lines of Shaukaraoharya’s 
Adhyasavada. But whatever argument or 
method of refutation he adopted, he would 
share with his brother-Attavadins the con. 
viotion that it is possible for the unchanging 
to be related to the changing. But is this 
possible? Id Vedantio philosophy change- 
lessnesB is the criterion of reality. The same 
reality is said by the Advaitavadin to be 
non-dual. “ They go from death to death 
who see difference, as it were, in it ” says the 
Upanishad text. It is hardly consistent to 
maintain that the non-dual is related to any- 
thing. Yet this is what the Advaitic criticism 
of Anattavada implies. The Buddhist 
contention is that relations are possible only 
between phenomena. It is impossible to 
connect the phenomenal at any point with 
the Absolute (or Atman). For then the 
Absolute would then become a relative thing. 
This is the inner logic of the cardinal 
Buddhist doctrine of Anatta. It is hard to 
imagine why an Advaitavadin who has 
studied and understood the Ajatavada of 
Gaudapada and his criticism of the casual 
relation should not whole-heartedly subscribe 
tio it. 

Relation implies confection, and hence 
impermanence. It is impossible to imagine 
a phenomenal or related thing existing in 
splendid isolation unaffected by the changes 
ceaselessly occurring round it. We have no 
evidence whatever for such a belief. We 
cannot hear, see, smell, touch, taste or think 
of anything which is not impermanent. 
Experience implies relation, relation implies 
limitation, and limitation implies change. 
Either everything is permanent or else 
everything is changing. There is no other 
alternative. If one thing can be proved not 
to change, nothing changes. If cue thing 
can be shown to change, everything changes. 
Experienoe point, u. to the latter alterua. 


tive. Life is teaching us this lesson of 
change all the time. 

Wherever in the world the Buddhist looks 
he cannot see anything permanent or real. 

If the Real and Permanent in some trans. 
cendental sense exists the very definition of 
the terms precludes the relation implied 
in predication — hence the Buddha’s Ariyan 
silence, so little understood. The Khandha- 
vada of Lord Buddha logically suggests the 
Sunyavada of Bodhisaitva Nagarjuna. The 
real is the unrelated— sunyata. Now, there- 
fore, is it possible to make any declaration 
regarding it ? Now is it possible to know it ? 
How may it be enjoyed ? The phenomenal 
cannot in anyway be related to the Absolute. 
It cannot even be said that the one is the 
manifestation of the other, With reference 
to the Absolute no affirmation or negation is 
truer than any other. It is infinite, yet 
infinitesimal ; all, yet nothing ; one, and yet 
many. 

This helps to explain the apparent or 
formal negativity of much of Lord Buddha’s 
teaching. The only affirmation which para- 
doxically is possible in respect of the Absolute 
is by the negation of all affirmations. In the 
Prajnaparaniita texts the Supreme Reality is 
defined as Nishprapancham — the negation of 
all the categories of relative existence. This 
is the limit to which thought and speech can 
go. Beyond this point lies a realm belonging 
solely to the yogacarin— the man yoked to 
spiritual practice. 

There is an iciness about the more soholas. 
tic portions of the Buddha’s teaching which 
repels many people. But strong souls find it 
as refreshing and invigorating to the spirit 
as a cold bath to the body on a winter 
morning. The Truth, after all, does not seek 
to please anybody. Religion is adaptation to 
Reality, not adaptalion of Reality.. It may 
pishearteu some and astonish others: to hear 
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Uiat there is no permanent self^ in man or in 
things. But if they oan reoover themselves 
and examine the matter impartially they 
will discover that the Anatta doctrine is the 
keystone of the arch of salvation. Where 
before they saw only the blackness of despair 
they will now see the roseate light of hope. 
For suppose man had in fact a permanent 
self. Suppose there was something in him 
not subject to change. What would be the 
result? He would find it impossible to 
advance a single step along the path to per- 
fection. He would never be able to get 
away from the petty something which fate 
had appointed him to be. Anattavada implies 
the possibility of endless spiritual evolution. 
It guarantees the advance of humanity into 
divinity. It breaks do^n all the barriers 
between God and Man. It envelopes the 
whole world in a cloak of unity and love. 
To one who has realized the truth of Anatta 
everything becomes delightfully fluid and 
free. All the old rigid distinctions resolve 
themselves into an iridescent play of over- 
changing relations. Phenomenal existence 
is seen as a vast ocean of changes in which 
there is not anything which is changed. 
There is life, but nobody lives it; there is 
Buffering, but nobody suffers ; and there is 
liberation, but nobody is liberated. The 
explanation I have given above may help 
elucidate these brilliant paradoxes of 
Buddhaghosha. 

On one side, there is change ; on the other} 
changelessness. It is not possible at any 
point to relate them to each other. I am 
aware that in uniting the two terms in a 
common apperception I have derogated from 
the unrelatednesB of reality and left myself 
with two phenomena --not with phenomena 
and reality on my hands. But the limita- 
tions of thought force us even against our 
will into such contradictions. It is hoped 
that the reader will concentrate his attention 
more on the undertones of intuition than on 


the overtones of reason. Consequently it is 
impossible to pass ** from the unreal to the 
real, from darkness into light, from death to 
immortality ”. This is why spiritual practice 
in Primitive or Thera vada Buddhism is, 
logically speaking, exclusively negative. It 
is concerned purely with the cessation of the 
five khandhas, with the annihilation of 
desire, with the extinction of ignorance. The 
Buddha said : One thing only, 0 Monks, 1 
teach— pain and the cessation of pain”. In 
the highest flights of Vedanta we meet with 
an identical negativity— culminating in the 
lofty utterance of the arch-Advaitin Gauda- 
pada : No jiva is ever born. There does 

not exist any cause which can produce it. 
This is the highest Truth that nothing is 
ever born ; (Karikas III, 48) ” Nothing can 
be attained. For in the last analysis there 
is nobody to do the attaining. 

Beyond this point it is difficult to go. For 
we are trying to translate the subtleties and 
refinements of spiritual experience into the 
coarse language of thought, which is like 
trying to square the cirle. The principle 
contention which emerges from this discussion 
is that Anattavada indirectly implies the 
doctrine of the non-relational character of 
reality which is the plinth and foundation 
not only of Nagarjuna's Sunyavada but 
Gaudapada’s and Shankaracharya’s Advaita- 
vada also. The strict phenomenalism of 
Early Buddhism finds its logical completion 
^n the Absolutism of the great teachers we 
have mentioned. It is hoped that this 
discussion has at least made the point at 
issue quite clear. The subject is subtle in 
the extreme and slippery as the proverbial 
eel. We must admit that the Buddha did 
not encourage such speculations. The 
important thing is to practise, to practise 
hard and continually - advice so simple that a 
child can understand it, but so difficult that 
even an old man cannot practise it. If the 
militant Attavadins and Anattavadins of our 
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day brought their polemical proclivities 
under control and considered the matter in 
this light I do not think they would find 
much reason for their dissensions. In the 
silence of the heart speaks the voice which 


makes all things known. If we withdraw 
ourselves from the world perhaps eventually 
we shall be able to understand its teaching 
and to practise it also. Then all our doubts 
will be cleared up. 


SWAMI VIVIiKANANDA AND TlUi SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

By Prof. V. A. Tyaoarajan, M. A. 


In Goethe’s Faust, Wagner the young 
student approaches the aged professor and 
tells him that he would like to gain all know- 
ledge, and by that means try to comprehend 
the workings of the time-spirit. Mephisto* 
pheles who had temporarily taken the place 
of Faust tells him that the time.spirit is a 
book set with seven seals, that it is practically 
impossible for man to understand its ways. 
But the Devil stands self-condemned as the 
spirit that ever denies. It is obvious from 
the play that this attitude of cynicism is not 
shared by Goethe. The dramatist’s point of 
view comes out in the song of the Earth.spirit* 
in the prologue to the play. The Earth-spirit 
there says that in the flood of life and in the 
storm'of action, itweaves, in the roaring loom 
of time the living garment of God. The Earth- 
spirit itself becomes the manifestation of the 
time-spirit. 

The way to comprehend the workings of the 
time-spirit is to comprehend the purpose of 
life. It has been pointed out by Gilbert Can- 
nan in his book The Release of the Soul that 
so long as we keep on moving in a superficial 
round of activities, moving along the circum- 
ference of life, as it were, our activities are 
scattered and chaotic. But if we put God as 
the centre of this cart wheel of life, as the 
hub of this round of existence, we at once 
begin«to see the purpose of life. The wise 
man is he who travels from the circumference 
to the centre, and having found the purpose, 


comes out again to the circumference, to 
carry out the same round of activities, 
having realised their purpose as the unfolding 
of the will of God. That is why, as Bergson 
has pointed out, the true mystic is essentially 
a man of action. He becomes the chosen 
instrument of the time-spirit, the articulate 
and concentrated expression of the earth- 
spirit weaving the living garment of God. 
The man who renounces all for the sake of 
God becomes in turn the clearest exponent of 
the time- spirit and of group consciousness. 
He becomes, in bis own words, the worshipper 
of the Virat. His message thus comes to have 
a living appeal even for subsequent genera- 
tions because it comes from the burning 
fountain of truth. 

Generally speaking, our sociological studies 
are vitiated by two defects — bondage to the 
printed word, and the absence of field work. 
We tend to take our ideas ready-made from 
Comte and Marx. The price paid for such 
second-hand knowledge is that we neve^ 
know truth fully. Book learning never 
entirely rids us of personal predilections. We 
see only what we wish to see. We tend to 
take our opinions ready made, as they are 
presented to us by the community and the 
environment- In the course of his wander- 
ings as a barefooted monk from Cape-Gomorin 
to Kashmir, Swami Vivekananda came into 
contact with all kinds of people and knew by 
first hand experience the extremes of society 
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— itreetiweepera, and ruleiB of States. Such 
ezperjenoe would naturally tend to wipe out 
all pro possessions, all obsessions of the mind. 
The fact that he was a monk would naturally 
tend to wipe out all considerations of self, 
and make for a purely objective attitude. It 
is beoanse of this objectivity of attitude, 
broad-based on varied experience, that he 
becomes a nation-builder. The special con. 
tribution of Swami Vivekananda lies in the 
fact that he directed religion from the pursuit 
of other-worldly ideals, from being essentially 
individualistic, along lines of social service, 
of mass regeneration. He harnessed the reli- 
gious consciousness along lines of practical 
utility, and showed to us how to find in the 
day-to-day service of humanity the fulfilment 
of the quest eternal. He thus makes the 
eternal ideals of the ancient seers come down 
from the pedestal where they were worshipp- 
ed, gives them life and makes them walk the 
common ways of men. He regenerates religion 
by regenerating life, ^wami Vivekananda is 
one of the earliest exponents of the Gandhian 
ideal of continuous and continuing social 
service. That is why we speak of him as the 
exponent of the spirit of the age. 

There can be no service without knowledge, 
and knowledge is of good and evil. It speaks 
of what is painful, not because it desires to 
destroy, but because it desires to build. On 
the one hand he sees the charm of the ideal. 
On the other, he sees the obstacles in the 
way. On the one hand the charm of song and 
peace ineffable, on the other, the grim tragedy 
of life. And yet both these perceptions come 
from the same personality. We cannot do 
better than follow this physician of the age, 
in his diagnosis of the ills of the body politic, 
and his solution of the problems of society. 

The prime defect of the age, as he sees it, 
is the neglect of religion. There is no lack of 
the formality of religion, but somehow 
its spirit is missing, He complains bitterly 


that our religion is in the kitchen, and our 
God is in the cooking pot. The religious 
spirit has degenerated and become the spirit of 
superstition. It says, ‘ Don’t touch me. I 
am holy. * The result of such side-tracking 
of religion is that it has produced a reaction 
of materialism. These are the Scylla and the 
Chary bdis of the religious life. Of these two 
evils he prefers the atheistical to the supersti- 
tious, for the atheist is at least alive. He is 
opposed to all mystery mongering and, he 
regards all superstition as signs of weakness. 
He would like to have religion purified of 
these black spots, of the dust of ages, and 
make it a question of conformity to principles 
rather than to persons and tradition. It may 
be added that it is because of the absence of 
the spirit of religion in religion itself that its 
influence is felt as a disturbing power in 
other fields of thought — in the political and 
the economic. Lilies that fester, as Shake- 
speare has said, smell worse than weeds. 

Next to the neglect of religion he would 
put the neglect of the masses. The people of 
India have been despising the lower classes 
for such a long time that they have become 
the object of contempt for the world. He 
says elsewhere that we talk Advaita and hate 
with all our strength. He complains bitterly 
that our insincerity in India is awful. What 
he wants ’s practical Vedanta. Religion 
speaks of sublime things, but there is a large 
gap between theory and practice. It has not 
been translated into social consciousness. In 
no country, be says, do we find such a docile 
labouring class as in India. They are the 
producers of the nation’s wealth. And yet in 
no country do we see men neglected, trampled 
upon, and left to sleep with cattle. One of 
the chief defects of Hinduism is that it has 
accepted inequality as part of its social 
scheme. The result of it is that our aristo- 
cratic past has sadly neglected its democratic 
substratum. The common men are hypno. 
tised into acquiescence of social injustice. 
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They have therefore dragged the upper olasses 
also in the wake of their ruin. The slave and 
the tyrant have dragged each other down, 
both of them becoming in turn the victims of 
foreign domination. He demands on behalf 
of the God within, that this continual neglect 
of the masses shall stop at once, that the two 
curses which have fallen on the nation shall 
be lifted. They are the veil of maya which 
keeps us bound to helplessness, and the sense 
of mutual hatred. Faith in oneself, he says, 
is necessary even before faith in God. Know- 
ing well that religion cannot be preached to a 
starving humanity, he demands social justice. 
He would like to see a happy, healthy, well fed 
humanity, enjoying some of the luxuries of 
life, even before he preaches religion to them. 
Without this restoring of the lost manhood, 
of lost individuality, we build on sand, cheat 
one another and our schemes crash. That is 
why he says that without sympathy and love 
that thinks ,for all, our political meetings are 
of no use. What he says is that even before 
we demand justice at the hand of the Europe* 
ans, we must be prepared to behave justly to 
our own countrymen. He makes the people 
as a whole responsible for their collective 
degradation and misery. It is as a result of 
the neglect of the masses that weakness and 
want of earnestness have crept in. The neg. 
leoted masses are steeped in ignorance, and 
ignorance leads to misery, whether the field 
be social or spiritual. 

The Swami says that true culture is that 
which can withstand shocks. He does not con- 
sider culture to be a mere means to knowledge. 
In the absence of culture, which puts a rest- 
raint upon knowledge and directs it along lines 
of social good, knowledge itself puts a premium 
on the anti.social instincts, canalisos the 
mind along lines of self-aggrandisement, and 
turns man into a savage. When the advant- 
ages of culture are not shared equally, when 
It is misused, when one community uses its 


power to shut the doors of knowledge upon 
the others it brings the foreign conquest in 
its wake. He lays the blame therefore upon 
the custodians of culture for the present 
plight of India. Priest power and foreign 
domination have alike trodden down the poor. 
He blames the Kshatriya for bringing in 
economic inequality and the Brahmin for his 
spiritual pride and arrogance. It is because 
of this split in Hindu society that every non- 
Hindu takes advantage of it to throw in his 
bundle of fuel into the conflagration. Jeal- 
ousy which is the vice of every enslaved race 
is eating up our public life. The seeds of 
dissention have become characteristic of our 
present state of society and they have 
brought in a plentiful crop of evil. In the 
absence of internal vitality, of social solida- 
rity, weakness grows upon the nation and 
weakness is death. Swamiji blames the cus- 
todians of culture for preaching the wrong 
type of religion, for telling man that he is 
degraded. It has brought in its wake a 
strain of childish helplessness, of womanish 
dependence, and enslaved the nation to a 
handful of foreigners. But he does not think 
that anglicised India can either grasp the 
problem, or solve it. 

It is because of this internal weakness in 
the component parts of society, of this dispa- 
rity between theory and practice that the 
Vedantic ideal of Nishkama-karma remains 
only an ideal. In practice we see around us 
nothing but cruelty and callousnefs. What 
he wants is a religion which will wipe out the 
tears of the distressed and show them a path 
of deliverance. In the absence of the good 
will which is the cohesive force of society, 
there is at once a moral and material degene, 
ration. Morally it breeds jealousy and party 
spirit. It does not teach the leader how to 
command, or the follower how to obey. A 
people who are intensely selfish become 
unfit to combine for a great cause. Booiei 
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injuBtioe makes the people lose faith in them, 
selves. It makes them suffer all sorts of 
indignities to meet the barest needs of the 
body. The nation lies prostrate like inert 
matter. It is this body politic which is 
physically weak and lazy, intellectually 
narrow and emotionally bound up that he 
would like to awaken from the magic bond, 
from the Maya of its own creation with his 
clarion call of give up being a slave. He 
demands a healthy dynamic kind of religion 
which will put spirit in the masses, and asks 
pointedly that if salvation cannot be attained 
here, what proof is there of attaining that in 
the next. 

When a nation is on the downward trend 
everything tends to accelerate its fall. It is 
the home of false ideals. The plea of Satva 
he says, in the absence of the spirit of Rajas, 
of righteous indignation with wrong, of forti- 
tude, dexterity, love of independence and 
thrist for improvement, has only resulted in 
plunging the nation into Tamaa. Renunciation 
cannot be the ideal of a land of beggary. He 
quotes the Gita ideal, yield not to unmanli* 
ness, and he points out that in the absence of 
the spirit of manly activity, it is not merely 
the spirit which becomes inactive and sensual, 
but the very blood freezes in our veins. 
Lethargy is not Satva. It is true that in the 
absence of Satva, of what is Nitya, energy 
becomes mere enthusiasm, is easily kindled 
and easily put out. That is why he preaches 
the ideal of the Karma yogi, of the purposeful 
striver who would fain convert spiritual 
activity into a social asset. 

The curse of untouohability, he says, is a 
symbol of the contraction of the spirit. When 
the blood does not circulate over the entire 
body, it is doomed to death. He points out 
that God is in every Jiva, and that whoever 
serves Jiva serves God. Religion, he says, 
must have a purifying effect. The question 
that is asked is how can they who become 
impure at the breath of others, purify others. 


Swamiji does not wish to identify himself 
with don’t touchism, for it puts God in the 
cooking pot rather than in the heart or in 
Heaven. 

It is the abundance of his love for India 
that makes him such an acute critic of our 
national shortcomings. Intensely interested 
as he is in the regeneration of India, he feels 
that India can be saved only by Indians, and 
that it is the duty of every Indian to be an 
active participant in this glorious enterprise. 

Hwamiji speaks in the spirit of a Prome- 
thean hero. He desires to make the love of 
India and of every thing Indian the centre of 
all creative activity. If we are interested in 
the salvation of humanity the way to achieve 
it is to keep our lips closed and our hearts 
open, to live and to work. What is wanted 
is that we should have love, sincerity and 
patience. This makes for a stable character, 
and character will cleave through the 
adamantine wall of difficulties. He would 
make the love of India the core of a manly 
ideal, and, he would build his ideal of a future 
India on the basis of a heroic manhood which 
is not depressed by low spirits. His appeal 
is therefore directed t<5 the discovery and the 
organisation of a body of self-sacrificing 
young men who would form the missionaries 
of culture. Be perfectly steady, unselfish and 
work on that is his message to his chosen 
workers. 

Having selected the baud of men through 
whom his ideal is to permeate the peox)le, he 
lays down the direction of progress, The first 
efforts, he says, should be directed to the 
material conditions of living. The East wants 
just now not more religion, but more bread, 
aud to give religion to a starving mau is to 
give him stone for bread. As there can be no 
yoga without bhogUt the first efforts of the 
nation should be directed to the making of a 
happy healthy well-fed humanity. He desires 
that attention should 

TMi MMSRIliMi 
•MSTmuoS ULIM 


^be^ concentrated on 
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trade, commerce and agriculture, to the 
acquisition of that knowledge which gives 
command over matter, and teaches one how 
to achieve great results with little means. His 
ideal of a future India is something like a 
European society permeated by the true 
spirit of religion. 

His ideal is a state of society in which 
intellect is harmonised with humanising 
power. He calculates that, given sincerity, a 
nation can be transformed in twenty five 
years. The eternal ideals do not change. 
Truth does not change. It is man that has to 
change. He must have a heart deep as the 
ocean, and broad as the skies. He must cul- 
tivate the intensity of the fanatic and the 
eztensity of the materialist, and steer clear 
of superstitious orthodoxy, and of a shallow 
materialistic spirit. The ultimate ideal is a 
blend of secular and spiritual knowledge. He 
does not wish to see a future India where the 
improvements of the material condition of 
India make India a cheap imitation of Europe. 
Every country has its special contribution to 
make to the stock of the world’s culture, and 
it is by being true to its age-long culture, and 
ideals, that it can live^md flourish! The re- 
former must work along the line of national 
developement, along lines of least resistance. 
In India life has been following along religi- 
ous lines, and we cannot alter it, just as we 
cannot alter the course of the Ganges. If 
religion has been the source of much dissen- 
sion, it has also been the source of our survi- 
val through the ages. That science is the 
greatest which makes us know Him who 
never changes. He would therefore make 
soul consciousness the common and co-ordina- 
ted centre of all schemes of future regenera- 
tion. India has been the home of philosophy 
and ethics. It has taught the transcendental 
glory of the soul. It has permeated Indian 
life so completely that even the peasant is 
something of a philosopher. He would there- 
lore make rellg)pi^ the bond of society and 


the basis of political regeneration. The future 
of India lies not in destroying religion, but 
in removing from it the parasitic growth of 
false social values. He will therefore build 
on the rook of religion rather than on the 
quick-sands of materialism. He will therefore 
make religion which has become statical into 
a dynamic force, remove from it that enorus. 
tation of sectarianism which tends to obscure 
the higher ideals, and make use of the power 
of the spirit to put darkness to flight. The 
national ideal is not a mistake. The national 
ideal must release the play of the soul. The 
Atman, the common heritage of all must 
make the motherland a worthy place to live 
in. He points out that it is only soul consci- 
ousness that can give us strength and earnest- 
ness, and that is why he preaches the ideal of 
faith in the Atman, of that soul which is the 
eternal sanction and the infinite reality in all . 
A conquered race loses faith in itself. But 
faith in the Atman restores faith in oneself. 
It teaches one that a man may be weak as a 
bubble, but he is part of the infinite ocean . 
Soul consciousnesB thus gives sincerity of 
conviction and purity of motive. Swamiji 
therefore will have no compromise in what is 
fundamental. To him religion is not a means 
to well-being. It is well-being itself. 

Swami Vivekananda therefore pleads 
earnestly for the revival of the Vedic ideal, 
as adapted to the need of the times; he pleads 
for the Brahmacharya ideal, pleads for the 
Gita ideal of work. His ideal man is he 
who is calm, balanced and peaceful amid up- 
roar. He is a man with abundance of Rajas, 
a man with iron nerves and an intelligent 
brain. He is the embodiment of knowledge, 
work, devotion and the power of concentia- 
tion. He does not talk religion, but he works 
for the liberation of the race, and thereby 
finds his ideal of Mukti. Discriminating 
between the real and the unreal, in dispassio* 
nate devoted service he finds the true ideal 
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of mother worship, and by such service dis- 
covers his inborn divinity. 

What Swami Vivekananda gives to us is 
the dynamic message of the Upanishads. 
They speak to us of physical, mental and 
intellectual strength in a life of freedom. The 
appeal of Swami Vivekananda has therefore 
a two-fold signifi( anoe to our age. Taking 
his stand on ultimate ideals he shows to us 
how we should order our immediate present. 
His message therefore is of value to the dis. 
ooverer of soul value, as well as to the social 
worker. He shows us how to reconcile our 
immediate needs with ultimate ideals. He 
has been in some respects in advance of his 
age. It is only now that we are becoming 
aware of the social significance of his message. 
That aspect of his message is likely to be 


absorbed in the life of the nation. For the 
rest, what is eternal in his thought, his 
message is likely to merge in the general 
message of the Seers of all ages. 

It is through the moving hand of time that 
we comprehend what is eternal. Swami 
Vivekananda as the voice of the time-spirit 
gives to us the eternal message of the Vedas, 
and that message may he summed up in the 
following hymn: — 

** Through thy sacred grace, 0 creator of 
the Universe, we are able to perform our 
various duties faithfully amidst the turmoils 
of worldly life. May the Sun and the Moon, 
the earth and the sea, the sky and the heaven 
made by Thee, be always favourable to us for 
achieving greatness.*’ 


Tllli SECRET OF HAPPINESS 

By Pbof. B. S. Mathub, m. a. 


As one looks around one notices blood and 
tears. There is little joy. And so the ques. 
tion is : Why are we unhappy inspite of our 
ceaseless progress, made possible by science ? 
As an answer to this question, I refer to a 
thought-provoking utterance of Swami Ram- 
thirtha. In the course of his illuminating 
and touching lecture at San Francisco, in 
1902, he said : ** Rama knows of the case of 
a little child, a small baby that has just 
learnt to crawl, to walk on all fours. The 
child saw its shadow and thought it to be 
something strange, something remarkable. 
The ohild>anted to catch hold of the head of 
the shadow ; it began to crawl to the head of 
the shadow and the shadow also crawled. 
The child and the shadow also moved. The 
child began to cry because he could not catch 
the head of the shadow 

And so the child continues crying, and his 
intelligence, if any, is not able to teach him 


what he should do to catch the head of the 
shadow. Exactly in the same fashion, and 
with the same result, of crying and gnashing 
of teeth, we are making advances in the 
domain of science and are yet far away from 
our dream of happiness, ;Why so? The 
second part of the story will illustrate the 
point. In the meantime the mother taking 
mercy on the child made the child touch his 
own head, and lo, the head of this shadow 
was also caught”. The idea is that there 
was a wrong selection of means to the end. 
Also there was the case of straying from the 
right and the central path of wisdom. 

For mere asking happiness in plenty is and 
will be with us. We are what we think our- 
selves to be. Happy thoughts will make us 
happy. All happiness is inside us, and it 
can come out, it can be enjoyed to the 
fullest, ushering in a reign of continued com- 
fort, if there is the right means adopted for 
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secariog it. The Bible has said that the 
kingdom of heaven is within us. Does it 
mean that happiness is inside in a concrete 
sense? A little reflection will dismiss this 
idea. Happiness is not a concrete thing. 
There is no positive place for it. I am one 
with John Stuart Mill when he considers 
happiness to be a mental state or attitude. 
He goes further, and states: “Those only 
are happy who have their minds fixed on 
some object other than their own happiness * 
on the happiness of others, on the improve, 
ment of mankind, even on some art or 
pursuit, followed not as means, but as itself 
an end. Aiming thus at something else, 
they find happiness by the way. The enjoy- 
ments of life (such was my theory) are 
sufficient to make it a pleasant thing, when 
they are taken en passant, without being 

made a principal object Ask yourself 

whether you are happy, and you cease to be 
so”. This intelligent analysis of happiness 
is extremely helpful as it is the outcome of 
his personal experience of sadness, as des. 
cribed in his AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I am happy that two great thinkers, one 
greatly intellectual and the other divinely 
spiritual, are one in their analysis of happi- 
ness. Both spiritual insight and intellectual 
penetration say that happiness is just a state 
of mind. And then happiness cannot stand 
any security. This is very significant. Had not 
Carlyle said, of course after his reading of the 
Bible, that blessed is he who has found his 
work. Now amplify this idea of work, may 
be for the good of the nation or for the good 
of the entire humanity. In other words, as 
already hinted by Mill, happiness comes as a 
result of social work, work for the uplift of 
others. 

Instantly we jump, quite reasonably, to 
another point: selfishness must be buried deep 
down, never to come up«to surface, never to 
be brought into play, in our dealings with 
people in society. Here is the secret of 
happiness. Life, si indeed, beyond raiment 


or food. Life is, indeed, for others, and in 
work. Only work is noble. Only work will 
take us face to face with happiness. 

Edward Gibbon might say with all empha- 
sis that books and friends and health are 
necessary for happiness. I say these things 
will be of no value if we have not the 
necessary and apt attitude to be happy. It 
was not for nothing that William Shakespeare 
put these words in the mouth of Antonio in 
The Merchant of Venice : 

In sooth rknow not why I am sad: 

It wearies me : you say it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is 

born. 

This is said with reference to sadness. The 
same can be said with reference to happiness. 
It can come any mcment : and also it can go 
any moment, without a cause. The cause lies 
inside, hidden within us. This is the secret. 
Happiness resides inside : there must be some 
suggestion, some occasion to open an over- 
fiowing stream of happiness. Only mental 
training will provide us with the occasion or 
the necessary suggestion. 

In “Studies In The Middle Way*’ 
by Obristmas Humphreys there occurs these 
beautiful poetic lines ; 

The falling tide of darkness flows away. 

The voice of self is stilled. 

I am a child with opened eyes of day, 

A vessel yet filled. 

These lines have a delicate imagery and 
behind this they contain a world of wisdom, 
based on experience and desire to shape a 
happy future for mankind. The first thing 
that has to be observed is that darkness and 
its oompanions-sorrow, misery, illness and 
vice, all will depart. They cannot be a 
permanent possession for us. But they will 
not go by themselves. There is the theory 
of Karma, Efforts must be made to banish 
them for ever. Yes, the self has to be killed.. 
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That does not amount to killing of our 
personality. Here self stands for selfishness. 
Then our eyes must open. Efforts to eradi- 
cate ignorance must immediately be made 
and thus the vessel will be filled. Filled with 
what? Joy and comfort 1 The present is 
full of misery but it will go in the company 
of efforts. Efforts will remain to shape our 
achievements and those achievements will 
indicate the extent of our happiness. And 
so Christmas Humphreys continues : 

The future lies unmoulded in my hands. 

A path winds out before. 

There is no backward way. Behind me 

stands 

A closed door. 

Here the idea is reinforced. A winding 
path is before us to travel. Travel we must. 
Else our future will be like our past, acollec. 
tion of misery and vice. Indeed, man must be 
a futurist. If one befriends the past to the 
extent of killing all incentive for action, 
time will pass but one will remain where one 
stood, entrenched in grief and vice. That is 
bad and dismal. That is looking back. Such 
an attitude must go. 

The only conclusion is work with a hope 
for the future. Without hope there is no 
work, and without work there is no progress. 
Remember the two lines of Coleridge : 

Work without hope draws neotor in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live. 

So we must have three things: Object, 
Work and Hope. Then we have happiness. 

And this happiness will live with us for 
considerable time. We will be living in an 


atmosphere of constant work and devotion. 
It will be our own and as such it will not 
leave us. Let us imagine a pool of water. 
There are no ripples in it. The moment a 
pebble is thrown into it there will appear 
numberless ripples. But the ripples have 
not come from the pebbles. They have been 
in the pool and they can come any moment 
the pebble is thrown into it. In the same 
fashion our happiness is within us and it 
will be our possession the moment we want 
it. Little wonder, great sages have said : 
** Happiness is within us Let us tap our 
own mind, heart and head for its complete 
emergence as a thing of constant meaning. 

And then the Negro Poet, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar will not lament thus : 

A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute to laugh and an hour to weep in, 
A pint of joy and a pack of trouble. 

And never a smile but the tears come double 
And this is life. 

The poet has realistically described life as 
it is today, encompassed by Borrow and 
affliction. But this is not to be the picture 
of future if right royal attempts are made to 
reveal the treasure of happiness that is 
within us. In that state of mind, inclined 
to be happy in work, a crust of bread and a 
corner to sleep in will give us constant joy 
and comfort. The poet will soon realise that 
joy does not live in external articles of com- 
fort. That will be an apt revelation. There is 
need for this revelation. Let us try to 
achieve this revelation and realisation. 



THK chuandogya uPanishad, 

General Introduction V — SOMA YAGA, 

By SwAMi Tyagisakanda. 


We had a glimpse of the spiritual back- 
ground as well as the spiritual goal of all 
Vaidika Karma. We have also seen how 
they are intimately assooiated with the 
Pranava at every stage of their performance, 
30 much so that it may even be said that 
they only prepare the ground for the final 
realization of the highest Truth, as signified 
by the Pranava. The Upanayana ritual 
appears at the very threshold of spiritual life, 
and in it we see only the germs of the ritual. 
Its finest and most beautiful efflorescence 
manifests itself in the highly complicated 
Soma Yaga. In between these, we have a 
variety of ritualistic practices, of varying 
complexity, which the grihasta is expected 
to perform, to purify his mind, and to make 
himself fit to understand and practise the 
purely spiritual sadhanas prescribed by the 
Upanishads. 

These rituals have never been stationary, 
and have grown with time. Pious orthodox 
people delight to think that the rituals, as 
they are current today, are the same as were 
practised by their ancestors in the Vedicdays. 
We have no desire to unsettle their con vie. 
tions, but we are constrained to point out 
that history does not support this contention. 
The simple Vedio ritual has been gathering 
volume, like the proverbial snowball, with 
the addition of many details in course of time. 
Some of these details have been added by 
spiritual persons, to make the ritual more 
effective spiritually, and to make it more 
expressive of the basic principle of Tyaga and 
Yoga; but many have been freshly introduced 
from time to time by the unintelligent priest, 
hood, which have no bearing at all on spiritual 
life. Many, again, had their origin only in 


some accident, and are perpetuated by the 
unthinking masses, who attributed to them 
some mysterious efficasy, which they them- 
selves did not know to explain. A supersti. 
tious fear of the unknown consequences of 
omission also helped to perpetuate many of 
these details. It is not thus possible to find 
out a spiritual significance for everyone of 
these numerous details, and it is idle to 
search for them. The rishis were interested 
only in the basic principles which are eterna- 
lly valid and not in particular forms, and 
they had no objection to new forms being 
substituted for, and new details being added 
onto, the old, provided the fundamental 
essence is not lost sight of, and the spiritual 
efificaoy is not obstructed. 

This fact of the change in the forms of 
spiritual practices, in the course of ages, is 
recorded even in our own scriptures. Thus, 
the Mahabharata records that the dharmas 
have been different in different Yugas. 

“ 91^ sagJt wf : s 

The Bhagavata records this change in XIII- 
3. 62. where it says that in Kali Yuga people 
were spiritually benefited by namasankirtana 
to the same extent as the people of Krita 
yuga benefited by dbyana, the people of Treta 
by yagna, or the people of Dwapara by service. 

“ ^ 51^ ult: 

The Vishnu Purana agrees with this, when it 
says; 

“ Jilt: 
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Manu I. 86. and Santi Parva 232. 28 say that 
the Krita Yaga apeoialised in tapas, the 
Treta in jaanam, the Dvrapara in yajna and 
Kali in dana. 

Parasara also agrees more or less with this. 
Further, his statement that Manu Smriti is 
suited to Krita Yuga, Gautama Smriti for 
Treta, Sanhhalikhita for Dwapara and his own 
for Kali, only shows, in a different way, how 
different praotioes are recorded in these texts 
consistent with the needs of the different 
Yugas. The Kularnava Tanlra also recognises 
this change brought about by time, when it 
says: 

“ mmi 

anw ?rwrer: ” *< 

According to this, the practices of KritaYuga 
are those recorded in the Sruti texts; those 
of the Treta are recorded in the Smritis, those 
of the Dwapara in the Puranas, and those of 
Kali in the Agamas. In spite of the apparent 
slight differences between these texts, it can 
be clearly seen that they all agree that the 
practices obtaining today are not the same as 
they were in the ancient Vedic days. In fact, 
the scriptures do make provision for healthy 
progress. The authority to make such changes 
however, vested only in spiritual persons or 
sishtas and this wholesome rule ensures that 
the b isio principle of Vaidika Karma is 
preserved in fact. Thus Manu XI [. 108 i09 

says : 

4 ftrei n 

ftiw wii®n twi: gfif ” II 


Apastamba I. 7. 27. says: 

Bcdhayana 1. 1, 5, describes the sishta- 
purushas who are authorised to make 

innovatiobs thus : 

“ ftisi: sag fsnsfw: 

Vasishta I. 6. defines sishtas as : 
fitrei: ” i, 

Vana Parva 207. 63. speaks of them as : 

^ ” I, 

The Mahabhashya defines them as : 

“ 4 sri?p>n: fi«fl’-TiKn arslgiii 

era ” w 

Gautama IX. 62. 

“ anerr^t 

arrsra^ ere^rar^ ” n 

It specially says in XXVIII. 49. 

All these authorities show that any modifica- 
tions which have not the sanction of spiritual 
and moral experts cannot be accepted as 
spiritually beneficial, and that even practices 
which are not prescribed by the Vedas are fit 
to be acted upon, if prescribed or approved 
by people who are sishtas. This ensures 
wholesome change, without prejudice to the 
basic principles laid down by the ancient 
rishis. 

In later days, we see the great Aoharyas 
themselves introducing minor changes to suit 
their own various systems of philosophy. 
That is why we find differences in praotioes 
between the Smartas, Sri Vaishnavas 
Madhwas eto. Many of these differences also, 
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crept in only on the basis of the differences in 
the interpretation of the words of the texts, 
and in the attempts to draw out the sugges- 
tions and implications of the ancient teachings 
To satisfy the conscience of the orthodox, 
the pious fiction was conveniently propounded 
and accepted that the innovations have their 
basis in some forgotten Sukha of the Vedas. 
But many of the practices, now current, have 
their authority really only in the Puranas, 
the Tantras and Smritis. Many of the Vedic 
rites have practically gone out of vogue. The 
very classification of rituals as Srauta, Smarta 
Grihya, Pouranika, Tantrika etc., is a tacit 
admission of the innovations made from time 
to time. The basic principle of Tyaga and 
Yoga enunoiated by the rishis, viz. 
“ ^ cW; ”n however, preserved 

in many of these later rituals, in spite of 
variations in form. cf. Sahara’s statement in 
his Bhashya on Jaimini IV. 2. ?8. — 

It is the presence of this essential principle 
in a ritual that makes it Vaidika. 

Of the various Vedic rituals, the Soraayaga 
requires special treatment here, as many of 
the teachings of the Chhandogya Upaniahad 
are associated with this ritual. Unlike the 
Grihyagnihotra, which was a relatively simple 
affair, the Soma Yaga is an elaborate ritual, 
often involving as many as sixteen priests, 
five or six fires, several special utensils, the 
use of all the four Vedas, different materials 
for offerings and elaborate details of proce- 
dure. Many of the elements of this ritual 
are as old as the Rigveda itself. Thus many 
of these sixteen priests are mentioned by 
their names in Rigveda I. 162. 5., II. 1. 2 etc. 
The names of these sixteen priests as 
mentioned in Asvalayana • Srauta sutras - 
IV. 1. 6. and Apastamba - Srauta sutra - X. 

1. 9. are : 


aw aiwiTBswiTflH; <itatRrrii Ji#rn Jifinaf 

” II 

Of these the Hotri, Adhvaryu, Udgatri and 
Brahma are the four principle priests, and 
the three that follow each of them in the 
above enumeration, are their assistants. A 
seventeenth priest called Sadasya, and his 
three assistants are some times mentioned. 
Vide: Bodhayana II. P. Satapatha Brahmana 
X 4. 2. 19., however, is against this. Some 
other attendents are also employed, such as 
the and but they are not 

Ritviks. Even the later theory that the 
sacrificed animal goes to heaven can be traced, 
perhaps, to Rigveda I. 162. 21. and I. 103. 13. 
Some other details of Soma Yaga are also 
mentioned by their names in the Rigveda. 
Thus the Ahava and Pratigara are referred to 
in III. 53. 3. and the twelve grahaa in X. 1 14. 5. 
Even the words and occur in 

X. 61. 8 & 9. The three fires are referred to 
in II. 36. 4., I. 15. 4 ., V. 11. 2. etc., and the 
three Savanas in III. 25. 1, 4 & 6. It would 
thus seem probable that the Soma Yaga 
might have been in existence at the time of 
the compilation of the Rigveda. This Soma 
Yaga the Indians had in common with the 
ancient Zoroastrians, who even used the 
same words, such as ^ 

etc., in connec&ion with their ritual, as may 
be seen in the Zenda Aveata, 

The Soma sacrifice was a costly affair, 
involving many costly accessoi ies and innu- 
merable dakshinas or fees to the priests. The 
Satapatha Brahmana IV. 3. 4- states that no 
priest should officiate at a Soma saorifioe for 
any thing less than a hundred cows for his 
fee. But the rigour of this rule seems to 
have been mitigated a little in later times, 
as Apastamba III. 1. 5. to III. 7. 6. says that 
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the dakshina may oonaist of seven to one 
thousand oows or the whole of one’s wealth. 
This exhorbitant demand on the purse might 
have been one of the reasons why the Soma 
sacrifices came to be performed in later days 
mostly by kings and rich people only, and 
perhaps this enormous cost might have been 
the reason why it finally died out. 

There are seven forms of Soma sacrifices, 
viz. Agnistoma, Atyagnistoma, Ukthya 
Shodashin (qtsrf^), Vajapeya. Atiratra, and 
Aptoryama ( )• Of these, Agnistoma 

is considered as the Prakriti or model for al^ 
other Serna sacrifices which are vikritis 
or modifications of this. The famous Aawa- 
medha and Rajasuya, which we have heard of 
in the Mahabharata and in the Ramayanaf are 
only varieties of Soma Yaga performed only 
by kings. Of these Aswamedha has a high 
antiquity being mentioned even in Rigveda 
I. 162 & 163. The Rajasuya is a most com- 
plex ceremony extending over a long period 
(more than two years) and comprising a 
number of separate ishtis, Soma offerings and 
animal sacrifices. Vide. Katyayana XV. i. 3. 
Some of these sacrifices occupy only one day, 
for example Agoisloma, and therefore, they 
are called ‘ sacrifices’. Those which 
extend upto twelve days are called Ahinas. 
Satras are sacrifices that extend more than 
twelve days. 

The most important part of the ritual is 
the extraction of the juice of a creeper and 
oilering it to the Gods, and the partaking of 
the remnants by the worshippers. The day 
on which it is done is called the ‘Sutya day , 
This offering is done three times a day, 
morning, midday and evening — in honour 
of three deities represented by Aum — Agni, 
Vayu and Aditya — respectively. These 
three sessiooB are technically called Savanas, 


known as jjicf: and 

Like the word Soma itself, both the words 
Sutya and Savana are derived from the same 
root which means “to press out”, A full- 
blown Soma Sacrifice, like the Jyotistoma, or 
the Agnistoma, involves many preliminary 
rites, all of which are done on days previous 
to the ‘ Sutya day’, and the whole ritual is 
brought to an end with the concluding, puri- 
ficatory bath called ‘ Avabhrita ( 

A brief description of Jyotisthoma is given 
below to enable the reader to understand 
many of the teachings of the Chhandogya 
which are associated with the Soma sacrifice, 
and which involve technical terms connected 
with the Soma Yaga. It will be helpful in 
understanding how the whole ritual is perme- 
ated by Aum, which is the quintessence of all 
the Vedanta. 

The Jyotistoma or Agnistoma is so called 
because it is performed as a worship of 
or stRt. of. Aitareya Brahmana XIV. 5^ 
“giTi (jq 

” This Agni is 
symbolic of the Atman or God. (of Satapatha 
I. 4. 2. U. " gjfji: ” an-i I. 2. 3. 2. “ arrwi 
Also Taitiiriya Brahmana I. 1. 5. 
“ ^ ’k therefore, Agni- 

stoma is in essence only a worship of God. 
(cf. Taitiiriya Brahmana I. 3. 4, 24. 

” ) The preparation for the 
Sutya day takes four days, and various minor 
riUs are performed on those four days. The 
diksha comes on the first day, which consists 
mainly of certain practices in self-control and 
vairagya, which make the sacrificer spiritually 
minded, and directs his mind from worldly 
pleasures to God. Only this diksha entitles 
him to be considered as a Brahmana to what, 
ever caste he may belong, cf. Aitareya Brah^ 
mana Vn.23. “?rf? tl? qt?J»RTW^fcr " 
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Vide also Satapatha Brahmana III. 2. 1. 

^Tf ^4^ 4t ^iijf 

Apastamba X. 11. 6 & 6. “ ^ 

TT^i sfTir^ sfr some sacrifices, this 

diksha extends over a year or till he becomes 
lean. cf. Asvalayana IV. 2. 13. 5., Apastamba 
X 14 8. and X. 15. 4. The main practices 
during this diksha are subsistence on mere 
milk, avoidance of conversation with women, 
avoidance of excessive hilarity, sleeping on 
the ground, avoidance of falsehood, observing 
silence, complete celibacy etc. Jaimini XII. 
1.17. advocates also keeping awake or vigil 
on the night of the diksha, on the night 
when Soma is purchased, and on the night 
before the Sutya day. We thus see how, 
through this diksha the sacrificer is made fit 
to approach God through 
etc. 

The next day after the diksha, comes the 
Prayaniya Isti , as a special wor- 

ship consisting of offering of Oharu or 
Payasam to sjme Gods, the most important 
of them being Agni, Soma and Savitri who 
represent the Atman in the three states, and 
or special and ritualistic hospitality 
to the stalks of the creeper, which are ceremo* 
nially received with royal honours. The next 
day is occupied with two ceremonies called 
Pravargya (sfciT#) and Upasad (^3TO^). The 
Pravargya rite is meant to give the sacrificer 
a spiritual body as it were. of. Aitareya 
Brahmana IV- 5. « 

wpfRr 5?fw«r: 

etc. The most important item of this oere> 
mony is the drinking of some consecrated 
hot milk, called which is identified with 
the Sun or God; and with divine life and 
light, cf. Aitareya Brahmana IV. 1. and 
Satapatha XIV. 1 — 4. Taittiriya Aranyaka 


IV. I — 42. and V. 1 — 12. etc. It is laid 
down that he who performs this ceremony 
should not eat meat at least for an year. The 
Upasad consists mainly of an offering of ghee 
to Agni, Soma and Vishnu, representing the 
Atman in the three states The mantras used 
“ ’’ etc. refer to the destruction 

of the three fortresses of the Asuras, made of 
iron, silver, and gold. The commentary on 
Satapatha VI 1. 4. derives the word Upasad 
from the root to shatter, with 

’’ cf. Kauaitaki Brahmana VIII. 8, 
for the story connected with the scattering 
of the three castles of the Asuras. The 
destruction of these castles represents the 
sacrificer gaining control of the three sariras 
or the three gunas. cf. Vamadeva’s words in 
Rigveda IV. 29. 1. quoted in Aitareyopaniahad 
which speaks of his escape from many iron 
cages. It is on the forth day that the fire is 
formally lit for the Soma offering, in the 
special place prepared for it beforehand, in a 
separate shed. These ceremonies which are 
performed on the days previous to the Sutya 
day thus represent the negative and positive 
aspects of spiritual practice, which makes the 
yajamana a proper adhikari for Brahmavidya 
through Sadhanaohatustaya Sampatti. 

The Sutya day begins with a morning 
prayer, called Prataranuvaka 
This prayer is recited by the Hotri priest, as 
per difections issued to him by the Adhvaryu 
priest. It consists of about two thousand 
verses or nearly one.fifth of the whole of the 
Rigveda, Along with his instructions to the 
Hotri to recite the Prataranuwaka, the Adhva. 
ryu instructs the Brahma priests to observe 
silence and meditate. Then alter a few more 
minor rites, the turn of the Udgatri comes to 
chant the first stotrs. In the Agnistoma 
there are twelve stotras and twelve shastras. 
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Although both of ihese are chants, the shas. 
tras are recited by the Rigvedic priests, and 
the stotras by the Samavedio priests. The 
two are distinguished thus by Say ana : 

According to this, the difference between the 
two is that the stotra is always musical, 
whereas the shastra is not. A shastra is 
always recited after a stotra. of 
Aswalayana V. 10. 1. The stotra is generally 
sung in a place called sadas, 
vicinity of a post made of udumbara or fig 
tree. 

The morning savana contains five stotras. 
The first of these is called Bahishpavamana 
Stotra, and the other four, Ajyastotras. The 
Madhyandina savana contains five stotras, 
of which the first is called Madhyandinopava- 
mana, and the other four, Prishtastotras 
The Tritiyasavana 

contains only two stotras, the Arbhavapava- 
mana and the Agnistomasaman or Yajna- 
yajniya stotra. Unlike other stotras, the 
Bahishpavamana, which forms the first stotra 
in the ritual, is not sung in the sadas. It is 
because it is sung outside the sadas, and is 
meant in honour of the deity, who purifies 
that it is called Bahishpavamana. Thus 
Sayana says : “ 

” II The place where it is sung 
is called Astava (arrensr)- vide, Asvalayana 
V. 3. 16. In all sacrifices, extending over one 
day, only the Bahishpavamana of the first 
day is sung outside the sadas. On all other 
days the Bahishpavamana also is sung in the 
sadas itself. See Drahyayana IV. 1, 3. and 
Drahyayana II. 2. 1. 

The very word Pavamana 

suggests that its function is to purify. 

Every stotra consists of a particular num- 
ber of suktas from the Samaveda. These 


suktas consist of a varying number of verses. 
When they are sung in the sacrifices, the 
original verses given in the Samaveda sukta 
are modified, and sometimes the number 
increased to fifteen, seventeen, twentyone etc. 
by repetition. This enhancement in the 
number of verses through such repetition in 
special groupings is called “ stoma **. Thus 
the Bahispavamana is chanted in Trivrit. 
stoma, the Ajya stotras and Madhyandina- 
pavamana in Panchadasastoma, the Frishta- 
stotras and the Arbhavapavamana in Sapta- 
dasastoma and Yajnayajniya in Ekavimsa- 
stoma, vide, Tandya Brahmana XX. 1. 1. 
This repetition is done in various patterns 
which are called vishtutis The 

Panchadasastoma, for example, is sung in 
three such vishtutis. To illustrate, let us 
take the example of the first Ajyastotra. 
This ordinarily contains only three verses, 
but it is raised to fifteen verses in three 
‘ paryayas ’ or turns. In each of these 

* paryayas ’ the three verses are increased to 
five. If we denote the three verses of the 
original sukta by a, b, c, these three are 
increased to five in the first paryaya, by 
repeating the first verse th^^ee times. Thus 
the first group will be represented as a a a b c. 
In the second paryaya, it is the second verse 
that is repeated thrice, the group being re- 
presented by a b b b c. In the third paryaya 
it is the third verse that is repeated three 
times, so that the group will be represented 
by a b c c c. vide. Tandya Brahmana II. 4. 
Thus in all, the three paryayas together, the 
verses of the sukta are increased to fifteen 
verses. That is why it is called Panchadasa. 
stoma. This is only one vishtuti or 
pattern. In the second vishtuti, the group- 
ings are changed as a a a b c in the first 
paryaya, a b c in the second paryaya and 
a b b b cc c in the third paryaya. In the 
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third vishtuti or pattern, tlie groupings are 
still different. They may be represented as 
a b c in tha first paryaya, a b b b o in the 
second paryaya, and aaabcco in the 
third paryaya. vide, Tandya Brahmana II. 5 
& 6. All these forms of grouping are strictly 
prescribed by the texts and are confined to 
particular stotras in particular rites. No body 
has a rite to coin new stomas in new vishtutia. 
It may bo noted that although the words 
stoma and stotra, mean the same thing ety- 
mologically, they have different meanings 
technically. Stotras mean only a musicai 
praise consisting of a set number of Rika 
sung in particular melodies during particular 
sacrifices and addressed to particular dieties 
and are known as Bahishpavamana, Ajya, 
Prishta etc., referred to above. But stoma 
refers only to the particular way of grouping 
for repeating these Rika, so as to increase 
their number by repetition in various patterns* 

Some times other processes of modifying 
the number of versos in the sukta are also 
adopted. One of such is called Pragrathana 
Sayana explains it thus ; 

He gives Rathantara saman and 

Brihat saman as illustrations. The 

sukta connected with these samans consist 
of only two Riks, the first being in Brihat 
metre and the second in Pankti. These two 
Riks are to be converted into three to make 
them a triad or as stotras are generally 
sung only in triads. The first Rik of the 
sukta text is to be sung as it is. A second 
Rik is coined by joining together the last 
pada of the first Rik and the first half of the 
second Rik. This forms a Rik of kapup 
metre which consists of three ^adas with 
eight, twelve and eight syllables. The Pankti 
is a metre of forty syllables consisting of four 


padas of ten, or five of eight syllables, and 
the Brihati is a metre of thirty.six syllables 
consisting of 8 + 8+12+8. When the last 
eight syllables of the Brihati of the first Rik 
is added on to the first twenty syllables 
of the Pankti, we get twenty-eight syllables, 
which makes it a verse of Kapup metre. The 
third Rik is coined by combining the last 
pada of this Kapup with the second half of 
the Pankti. As the last pada of Kapup 
consists of only eight syllables, we get twenty 
eight syllables, when they are added to the 
last twenty of the Pankti These twenty- 
eight syllables constitute another verse of 
Kapup. Thus the original sukta consisting 
of only two Riks of Brihati and Pankti metres 
is converted in the stotra into a ^ consisting 
of one Brihati and two Kapups. This process 
of conversion is known as Pragrathana 
(WTJf). 

In certain other cases, some other Riks are 
taken from outside the sukta, as it is given in 
the Samaveda, and inserted in the suktas. 
Sometimes they are inserted between two 
Riks, but generally at the end of the sukta. 
Thus when the Bahishpavamana stotra is to 
be sung in Atiratra sacrifice, the texts direct 
that, instead of singing it in Trivritstoma as 
in Agnishtoma, it is to be sung in Ekavimsa. 
stoma. For this purpose the nine verses in 
the stotra are to be increased to twenty one. 
For this, four Triohas are imported from out- 
side and inserted after the first three. In 
Dwadasaha. sacrifice some verses from outside 
are inserted between the second and third 
suktas of Bahishpavamana. In the Arbhava. 
pavamana of the Atiratra, it is not 
some Riks that are imported from outside 
but some Samans, for increasing the number 
for the purpose of stoma. This is done some- 
times by taking away some Samans and 
reducing the number which is called *Udvapa’ 
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or bj iaserting new Samane which ie called 
*Ayapa’. By each processes the various 
verses of a Sama sukta are adjusted in 
number and size to the requirements of the 
stotra, when they are actually sung in the 
course of various sacrifices. 

In singing each verse of the sukta, a parbi- 
oular kind of music is adopted, and such 
musical patterns, in which each verse is sung 
are known by special names, as Gayatra 
saman, Rathantara saman etc. Each of these 
samans has got a set form, and nobody is 
authorised to change these forms. When, 
therefore, a text says that a particular stotra 
is to be sung in a particular saman, it refers 
to all those particular aspects of music laid 
down by the texts as characteristic of that 
particular variety of Saman. The differences 
in the various Samans are constituted by the 
differences in the various musical devices 
adopted in each, by which the verse is con. 
verted into a song. In his commentary on 
Jaimini 9-2.27. Sahara mentions some of 
these devices | STT^ I 

In his Bhashya on 1X.2.35> 
however, he refers to Saman thus : “ 
m ^IT^: '' n 

On VII. 2. 1. again he says: 

”ll 

According to the first of these passages there 
are a thousand means of converting a Rik 
into a Saman song. The essence of Saman 
music consists mainly of certain notes produ- 
ced by internal effort. It is this that deserves 


to be called by the name of Saman. It has 
fixed content and it is based upon a Rik. To 
convert this Rik into a Saman resort is made 
to various devices which are known as Vikara, 
Vislesha, Vikarshana, Abhyasa, Virama, 
Stobha etc. According to the second passagef 
the word Saman denotes the whole song 
including the Rik, Stobha, Swara, Kala and 
Abhyasa. According to the third passage the 
word Sama is used to denote a Rik which has 
been converted into a song with the help of 
Stobha, Swara, Kala, Abhyasa and Vikara, 
and which is sung in its various elements, viz, 
5ren^, “nd fji'w. 

In these passages there appears to be some 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
musical element alone is to be called Saman 
or the whole song itself including the Rik. 
The first passage would seem to favour the 
former view, while the other passages would 
seem to favour the latter view. Sayana seems 
to favour the first view, because he speaks of 
Saman as and describes Saman as 

music which embellishes the Rik. 

5^51^ ” Again he speaks of it as 

II Rathantara and other names 
of Saman denote only the music as separate 
from theRik on which it is sung. Again he says; 

da dRfdftrgidr This 

passage makes it quite clear that according 
to Sayana both the general term Saman as 
well as the special names Rathantara etc. 
denote only the music and do not include the 
Rik which is set to music, vide, Jaimini II. 
1. 36. ** dtRjj ” Also Jaimini IX. 2. 

1 & 2. In actual usage, however, the word 
Saman seems to be sometimes used in one 
sense, and sometimes in another, in different 
contexts. ( I'o be concluded. ) 
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We have to find ourselves again 

As the true inheritor of the message of 
love and truth given by the great teachers of 
the East, especially of India, Mahatma 
Gandhi exhorted the delegates at the Asian 
Relations conference to re-deliver that 
message now in this age of democracy, in the 
age of the awakening of the poorest of the 
poor. 

Stating that the wisdom had come to the 
West from the East, Mahatma Gandhi said 
that all the great teachers of the world had 
belonged to the East. Zoroaster belonged 
to the East. He was followed by Buddha, 
he belonged to the East— .to India ; Moses 
belonged to Palestine. Then came Jesus. Then 
came Mohammad. I omit Krishna, Mahavir 
and others unknown to the outside world. 
All the same, I do not know a single person 
to match these men of Asia and, then what 
happened ? Christianity became disfigured 
when it went to the West. I am sorry to 
say it, but that is my view. 

I want you to understand, if you can, 
that the message of the East, the message of 
Asia is not to be learnt through European 
spectacles. If you want to giver iT message 
to the Wes^ it must be a message of love 
and truth. I want you to go away with the 
thought that Asia has to conquer the West-— 
through love and truth”. 

Gandbiji then referred to One World ” 
and said : ** Of course, I believe in * One 

World \ How can I possibly do otherwise, 
when I became an inheritor of the message 
of love that these great unconquerable 
teachers left for us ? You can re deliver that 
message now in this age of democracy, in the 
age of awakening of the poorest of the poor. 
You can re-deliver this message with greatest 


emphasis. Then you will complete the 
conquest of the West.not through vengeance 
because you have been exploited in the past, 
but through love. 

West Pining for Wisdom 

** If all of you put your hearts together 
and not merely your heads and understand 
the secret of the messages of all these wise 
men of the East and if we really become 
worthy of the great message, you will easily 
understand that the conquest of the West 
will be complete and that conquest will be 
loved by the West itself. The West to-day is 
pining for wisdom. It is to-day in despair 
of the multiplication of atom bombs, because 
the multiplication of atom bombs means but 
utter destruction not merely of the West 
but the destruction of the world ; as if the 
prophecy of the Bible is going to be fulfilled 
i^nd there is to be— heaven forbid—a deluge. 

** It is up to you to deliver the whole 
world, not merely Asia, from that wicked, 
ness, from that sin. That is a precious 
heritage your teachers and my teachers have 
left to us.” 

But how can we deliver this message to the 
West much as the West is in need of it. * The 
age-long message of Asia had something of 
enormous value for humanity, said Jawaharlal 
Nehru. * It had something of value for 
modern civilisation in the West. In spite of 
all the great advantages of the West, there 
had been something strangely lacking there 
and because of that lack they had to come to 
this pass when with all the good things of 
the world before them they yet quarrelled 
and thought in terms of war.’ 

* It was astonishing that when, with the 
advantages of science before us, the whole 
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world oould be a happy, prospering, co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, people should think of 
wars and of hating each other and of killing 
each other and devise tremendous engines of 
war and one people should suppress another. 
We stood for the UNO because therein lay 
some hope of world co-operation and world 
peace and yet the United Nations had not 
functioned in an obviously united way. They 
had not set an example of peace andgo*'dwil] 
in their attempts to function together. He 
hoped that these were only the beginning and 
that they would survive the struggle and 
lead to a better and co-operative world.* 

'This mighty civilisation of the West, which 
had done so much in raising human standards, 
yet somehow occasionally did something 
which made us sink to the level of the beast, 
what was it that it was lacking I He did 
not know. Perhaps it might be that some- 


thing of the essential spirit, the old wisdom 
of Asia might help to provide that lack in 
Western civilisation. In any event, we of 
Asia should try firs of all to hear our own 
message because we could not carry that 
message to others unless we knew it our- 
selves. During these past ages and past 
generations, we had forgotten ourselves what 
we were and what we are. " We have to find 
ourselves again and when we have found our- 
selves, others undoubtedly will find us also. 
We are now in the process of finding 
ourselves and, therefore, others also in the 
process of realising that Asia is not merely 
something on the map, is not merely a place 
for the rivalry of various imperialisms or a 
place where there are markets to be exploited 
but that Asia consists of human beings with 
dignity, human beings with a long past 
behind them and human beings who are 
going to have a great future,’ 


LHTTliRS 01' MKDIHVAL MYSTICS 

By W. H. Kocbt 


**The Spirit of the Lord fill thee with His 
grace, Dearest Lady, so that thou mayest be 
able to live according to His most dear Will. 
Despise the world and everything it can give 
thee of pleasures and profit. Have fear and 
love of Qod, love His law and His command- 
ments. Choose Christ for thy glorious 
Bridegroom who shall remain with you all 
through all eternity. Intend and love a 
truly spiritual life. Be humble, gentle, and 
well-ordered in all things. Be moderate in 
eating, in drinking and in dress. Be merciful, 
compassionate and charitable towards the 
poor and all men. Be loyal to Qod and 
loyal to thyself in eternal service and in 
eternal veneration. 


Shun and fiee from all company that might 
lead thee away from God to sins and to the 
world. Shun the occasion to sin and every- 
thing that might disturb you all in the 
service of our Lord. Love to be alone with 
prayer, with fasting, and with all good works 
with true insight to the extent of thy 
capacity. Do not choose a special confessor 
who might divert thy attention from God. 
Often it happens that something appears to 
be spirit and spiritual that later on goes 
astray deeply into the fieshly as soon as it 
being attended to too much. 

Mark those who draw yon away from God 
and ask gifts and presents of you all ; them 
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you have to shun and from them you have to 
dee. But all those who direct you away 
from themselves to God, should be your 
friends. 

As fellow.inmates of your house and 
servants choose people of good intention, 
who are lionest, fear and love God, are 
faithfnl to thee and keep the commandments 
of God and Holy Church. The Lord be with 
thee, and thou with Him in eternity. Pray 
to God for me and for our monastery so that 
we may remain united in the love of God and 
in eternal bliss. — Amen.” 

*‘The eternal wisdom of God, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, give thee a good will. Por peace 
is with them of good will. All those who are 
endued with good will, obey God and Holy 
Church, are fit to receive the grace of God. 
But men of bad will cannot attain either the 
grace of God or the wisdom flowing from God 
that teaches all virtues and all truth. 

Be simple and wholly guileless and unvar* 
nished in the face of the infallible truth 
which is God Himself. Follow God in love 
beyond all things created by Him. Love God 
for His own sake, for His own eternal honour. 
Have faith in Him and in His unfathomable 
goodness and grace. And endeavour to live 
for no one and to please no one except for 
Him and Him alone. Dedicate and love 
yourselves and all men in order to lead them 
to God with everything you are capable of. 

If you discover in any of you the tendency 
to wish to please men, be it because of the 
natural beauty which you have from God, 
because of your hands, your eyes, your face, 
or some other bodily parts, or be it, because 
of some knowledge or conversation, in 
speaking, in conduct, in manners, whereby 
others may be enticed to love you, or be it 
finally through careful dress:— whatever of 
this you may find in yourselves, despise it 
and persecute it with hatred 1 For if you 
yield in this to your tendency with your 
consent, then your very ground is impure 
and unchaste, and you will be entangled in 
heavy sins. 


* Or also, if thou wishest to please the 
priest who receives thy confession or any 
other member of an Order, be it through the 
spiritual appearance of holiness or through 
delicate words or through a special manner of 
confessing well or through humble conduct or 
neglecting or despising of dress or through 
some other spiritual means If thou, I say, 
art pleased with thyself in this and knowingly 
and of thine own free will wishest to please 
others more than God, then thou art already 
wrong and deceived. For this is the very 
ground of spiritual pride, and all actions 
springing therefrom are heavy sins and 
occasions for vices of every sort. 

In all afflictions and suffering be patient 
and surrender thy will to the will of God, 
then Christ will live with thee with His con- 
solation. He will suffer with thee and bear all 
thy burdens with thee, and no one will be 
able to burden or charge thee beyond thy 
sirength. Whatever harm anyone may do 
to thee, be patient an J long-suffering and 
do not take vengeance upon him, neither 
inwardly nor outwardly, neither with words, 
nor with works, nor with will; then within 
thee the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
all His saints will live, and also the spirit of 
all those who loved their enemies unto death. 
If thou possessest good will and desire to 
please God in all virtues, then thou hast the 
Holy Ghost within thee and enjoyest peace 
inwardly, and thou oanst not easily fall into 
mortal sin. But without venial sins thou 
wilt not be able to live. 

(The above extracts are taken from two 
letters by the Dutch mystic Jan van Buys, 
broeck to two ladies of the world, both 
written in the monastery of Groenendael 
about 1363.) 
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To Thb Editor, ** Vedanta Kesabi.” 

Madras. 

Sir, 

I am somewhat surprised that in the 
review of Rene Guenon’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Hindu Doctrines in the March 
number of Vedanta Keaari your reviewer has 
made no reference to the author’s denuncia. 
tion of Swami Vivekanandtf’s exposition of 
Vedanta. M. Guenon says (p. 326) that it 
was a degenerate Vedanta, allied to Theo- 
sophy, that was taught by the Swami. And, 
what is more, he tells us that ** the disciple 
of the illustrious llamakrishna” was unfaith- 
ful to his Master’s teaching, lie makes this 
astonishing statement without producing a 
shred of evidence. Apparently what irritates 
M. Guenon is the emphasis which Swami 
Vivekananda laid on the ethical and theistic 
as well as the metaphysical aspects of 
Vedanta, which according to the French 
savant ought to be purely metaphysical. For 
he complains that in the hands of the 
Ramakrishna Mission (the very word Mission 
is a bugbear to him) Vedanta has become, 
like Schopenhauer’s conception of it, a 
sentimental and * consoling ’ religion with a 
strong dose of Protestant ' moralism 

M. Guenon is like one of those misguided 
zealots who are often more loyal than the 
King himself. He seems to be one of those 
over enthusiastic admirers of Hindu culture 
who would brook no signs of life or change in 
the object of their admiration. To them 
Hindu culture is a beautiful dead specimen— 
put in a glass case in a museum of curios — 
petrified for all time and admirably illustra- 
tive of their own specialised and painstaking 
knowledge. Whereas to Swami Vivekananda 
and his followers it is part and parcel of their 
own being — a matter of life and death. To 


these Vedanta is not a mere metaphysic, 
it is a way of life. It is not merely a correct 
doctrine, but a flaming experience. It is not 
merely a sound theory but a process of 
realisation. 

No Hindu need ever bo told -and least of 
all the followers of Advaita Vedanta, like 
Swami Vivekfinanda — that moralism and 
theism are only half-way houses on the way 
to supremo realisation in Jnana. But many 
Hindus do require to bo told that they 
cannot be religious without being moral 
and that they cannot acquire supremo 
knowledge without cherishing the deepest 
love for all in their hearts. And that 
was exactly what 8wami Vivekananda 
tried to tell his countrymen. The great 
patriot moi.k did not put Vedanta in a 
glairs rase. He did not look upon it as a 
(lead specimen. On the other hand all his 
lectures and addresses were an agonised cry 
for the application of Vedanta to life— to 
national as well as individual life. It was 
not a degenerate V’edanta that the Swami 
taught, it was a passionate reply to the 
degenerate Vedanta so common among bis 
countrymen which, in the words of Sri 
Ramakrishna, soars high into the empyrean 
of thought but has its eagle eyes on tbe 
carrion on the earth below. Nor was it a 
technical Vedanta that the Swami taught in 
America or Europe— a Vedanta which meti? 
oulously counts the steps of Pitriyana or 
Devayana or eloquently describes the various 
lokas or kosas— but a living and growing 
Vedanta which seeks to assert the eternal 
values of the spirit amidst the fast changing 
conditions of the modern world. 

Vivekananda College, \ D. 8 . Sarma, 

Mylapore, Madras. J 1-5-47. 
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INDIA CAN LEAD: By Kewal 
Motwani : Phoenix Publications, Sbi 
Samabth Sadan 2 Chiba Bazab, Bom. 
BAY 2. Pbioe Rs. Two. Pages 91. 

' If our civilization ia to survive, there ia immedi- 
ate need of ahifting our emphasia from the phyaioal 
acionces to the aocial* sciences said McDougall two 
decades ago. Dr. Kewal Motwani had wisely dis- 
cerned this need as early as McDougall and has 
been drawing the attention of our people through 
his maaierly books to the study and application 
of Indian sociological wisdom to our problems. 

Dr. Motwani begins by pointing out that the 
science of sociology which ia taking definite shape in 
recent times in European and American institutions 
of higher learning had its birth in India some 
thousands of years ago. Manuks Dharma tiaatra is 
probably the earliest record of man's attempt to 
understand the mystery of social life and devise 
institutions and mechanisms to guide it along 
predetermined channels. The evidence is accumula- 
ting everyday bearing testimony to the influence 
exercised by the Manu in both Asia and Europe 
from ancient times to today, (p. 22). It is a pity 
that with such sociological potential India's major 
social institutions such as education, her economic 
and industrial structures, her social assurance and 
health services are in a state of utter neglect. How 
unfortunate it is that sociology is not a subject of 
study in any of the Indian Universities ezcept 
Bombay ! The University of Bombay started a 
School of Economics and Sociology in 1922 and 
Sociology has been offered for M.A. and Ph. D., but 
strangely enough, without any undergraduate 
preparation in the subject! The reason for this 
neglect is to be found in the atmosphere of 
artificiality and unreality that surrounds our 
universities and in the type of education which 
pays no heed to the problem of general well-being 
of the people. To remedy this state of affairs 
Dr. Kewal Motwani suggests the creation of 
institutes devoted to research and training in social 
sciences and a definite plan for the ministers and 
departments of Public Welfare to combat 
population maladjustments, physical and mental 
deficiencies, and economic maladjustments. 

In the last chapter Dr. Motwani lays down the 
best procedure to fight on all fronts simultaneously. 
(1) Training of Sociologists for teaching the 
subjects in Schools, Colleges and Universities 
) Training of personnel for Beseasoh Institutes 


attached to the Departments of Public Welfare iu 
the Provincial Governments, (3) starting of 
departments of public welfare with special 
Ministers in charge in all the Provincial Govern- 
ments, (4) an Indian Academy of Social Sciences 
and (5) a National Science Foundation. The 
concluding pages contain very pertinent discussions 
on the working out of the above programme. Now 
that a National Government is in the saddle, it ia 
earnestly hoped that it will attend to the crying 
social needs of the country and implement the 
suggestions contained in this book. 

The book is timely and stimulating. Here ia 
another fruit of Dr. Motwani's ardent love for 
Indian sociology. It is an eloquent testimony to his 
zeal for promoting Indian interest in sociology and 
for crediting India as the real Mother of sociological 
leaven. We wish that those in power would get a 
little of the enthusiasm of Dr. Motwani. 

LAND TENURES IN INDIA ; Vora 
AND Co., Publishers Ltd., 3 Round 
Building, Kalbadbti Road, Bombay 2. 
Pbioe 2*0-0. Pages 90. 

The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics 
has reprinted the important portions relating to 
land tenures from the report of the Famine Enquiry 
Commission. The descriptions of land tenures ia 
various provinces, the suggestions for reform, the 
dissenting minute of Sir Manilal B Nanavati and 
the questions issued by the commission with an 
abstract of the answers are all given in this book. 
As there is an attempt at present in various 
provinces to make changes in land systems* the 
book is sure to evince interest. 

K. B. 

MAHATMA GANDHI : By B. J. 
Akkad, b.a., Vora and Co., Pubush- 
EBS Ltd., 3, Round Building, Bombay 2, 
Pbioe 1-8.0. Pages 91. 

The book gives a connected account of the 
principal events in the life of Mahatma Gandhi, 
His early life, his struggle in South Africa and the 
great part he played in the political struggle of our 
country are described in simple and elegant 
language. The story ends with his arrest in August 
1942. In the narration the author has nsed many 
apt quotations from the writings of Gandhi ji and 
others. 


K. B. 
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I, THE BUDDHA ; By J. Vijaya- 
TUNGA. Hind Eitabs Ltd., Bombay. 
Fbiob 1.4.0. Pages 48, 

Buddha, the redeemer of mankind from sorrow 
and suffering— this is the picture Vijayatunga 
paints with all the artist's sympathy, feeling and 
imagination. To a humanity war-weary and yet 
fighting who can bring solace but the Prince of 
Peace and compassion, the Buddha? An utter 
lyricism pervades the book as the author identifies 
himself with the enlightened one. 

' 1 can see no other harmonious progress for 
human society than this spirit of each belittling 
his own self in order to think of the welfare and 
good of the other man Here is given the essence 
of Buddha's message. It is often said that Buddha 
preached against Atma or self, that he was an 
Anatmavadi. It is not against self that he preached 
but against selfishness. * This, that Selfishness is 
Grief, was the lesson 1 learnt in every one of my 
previous births *. Our life is a life of suffering, 
dukkha, because of our clinging to life, because of 
our Tanha or Trishna. 

Perhaps the most attractive portion of the book 
is where the author applies Buddha's teachings to 
modern foibles. He says that one of the greatest 
obstacles to the righteous life, which is the main- 
mast of Buddha’s teaching, is a certain untidiness 
of mind, a certain looseness of thinking, in fact a 
dishonesty of intention which leads people to speak 
without purpose or consciousness of the importance 
of their speech. He condemns modern fashions 
of platitudes, false promises, superfluous praise or 
con versational extravagance. 

V^ijayatunga is a delightful writer and has shown 
how abstract religious truths can be presented in a 
poetic and touching way. 

DO NOT GO DOWN 0 SUN ! By J. 
Vijayatunga, Hind Kitabs, Bombay, 
Pbiob Bs. 5. Page 93. 

This is a oolleotion of short and exquisite poems 
written in various climes over a period of two 
decades. Vijayatunga has earned a reputation as a 
poet of originality even in England and America 
and has been appreciated by famous English critics 
as late Lawrence Binyon. 

If one word could condense Vijayatunga's poems, 
it is individuality. We look forward to more 
iuoh poems from the pen of Vijayatunga# 


The Journal ofObibntal Resbaboh, 

A Quartbsly-o-Maboh, 1946. —Madras 
Published by : the Kuffuswami Sastbi 
Rbseabgh Institute, Mylapobe. 
Annual Subs. Inland Rs. 6/- 

We heartily congratulate the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute for reviving the publication of 
this valuable journal founded by Mm. Prof. S. Ku- 
ppuBwami Sastri. Amongst half a dozen interesting 
and Boholarly papers brought together in the March 
1046 issue, mention must be made of the one on 
Dara Shikoh'a Majma-XJl-Bahrain by Dr. V. Ragha. 
van, specially because of the poignant topicality it 
gathers to itself in the present context of Hindu- 
Muslim animosity. Dara Shikoh, the eldest and 
beloved son of the Mogul emperor Shah Jehan was, 
perhaps, next to Akbar, the brightest figure of 
Hindu -Muslim unity in Mogul history. He was a 
deep student of both Hindu and Muslim scriptures 
and himself translated the Bhaghvadgita and fifty 
Upanishads into Persian, thus making it possible 
for the European countries to translate and under- 
stand Indian wisdom. It is indeed tragic to recollect 
that Dara became a martyr to his love of Hindu 
wisdom, falling a prey to the evil genius of 
Aurangzeb who invented in Dara's admiration for 
Hindism, the apostaoy to Islam. 

The Majma Ul-Bahrain, meaning the mingling 
of the two Oceans, Hinduism and Islam, is the 
result of Dara's comparative study of Hinduism 
and Islam. It is the living testament of his 
genius for understanding, admiring, and reconciling 
these two religions after discovering the common 
grounds in each. What is more interesting 
is that he prepared a Sanskrit version of it 
called Samudra-Sangama-Qrantha. Dr. Raghavan 
gives a bird's eye view of this monumental 
work and draws attention to its great significance 
in these days of Hindu-Muslim conflict. This 
immortal message of Dara. of mutual love and 
understanding and co-operation between Hindus 
and Muslims has an arresting topicality today when 
the fair face of India is disfigured by mutual mis- 
understanding and war. Other articles as the 
Message of the Heliodorus column at Besnagar by 
K. Balasubrahmania Ayyar, The Quest of Sita by 
R.Narayana Iyer and Sillappadikaram by S. Vaiya- 
puri Pillai add to the interest and value of the 
number. ^ 
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SANKARA-RAMA.NU.IA JAYANTI 

The birthdays of Sankara and Ramanuja were 
celebrated at the Ramakriahna Math, Mylapore on 
the 25th and 27th April. On iha 27th Sunday a 
public meeting was cunveened at the Math hall in the 
evening. Swami Nityabodhanands observed that 
Sankara'alife and philoaophy as a practical Advai- 
tin, is of great importance to day to India Sanka. 
ra’s emphasis on Advaita, the speaker said, as 
the art of seeing oneness and on Paramartha drisliti, 
the all-compretensive absolute outlook that has no 
quarrel with other views but respects them and 
conserves them all in one synthetic vision is Just 
the thing India is badly in need of today. To steer 
(dear of (jommunal strife and class war tliat have 
disfigured India's face, we would have to turn in 
increasing measure to SanUara'a dynamic? life and 
philosophy. 

Prof. P. N. Srinivasaebariar worked up a line 
synthesis between Sankara and Ramanuja. He 
said that the one sure way of taking the edge off 
religions differences was the study of comparative 
religion and so the greatest need of the times was a 
comparative study of the philosophies of these too 
AcharyaSi The speaker dwelt at length on the 
various aspects of the teachings of the two Acharyas 
and observed that the two teachers were compli- 
mentary and that correctly understood it was not 
Sankara and Ramanuja, l»ut Sankara- Ramanuja, 
The function terminated with pj-ayer. 


THE RAMAKRISH.NA MISSION, SINGAPORE 
Report for 1946, 

The Mission at Singapore received during the year 
many distinguished visitors like Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pandit Kunzru, and S. K. Chettur, One of 
the outstanding activities of the year was the cloth 
distribution. Between February and December 
19i6, clothes were distributed to 11,058 men, women 
aud ohildren. The recipients were mostly from 
the labouring olasses. 


Since its inauguration in September 1946 the 
cultural section has proved a success. The lectures 
organised by it were well attended. The different 
branches of activity, the orphanages, the Viveka- 
nanda Boys' School, Saradamani Girls* School and 
the Night classes, maintained a creditable record 
of progress. 

The management of the Mission while thanking 
its supporters and sympathisers for their help and 
co-operation looks forward to more hearty response 
to cope with their increasing work. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SKVASTRAMA AMINABAD, LUCKNOW, 
Report for 1945, 

The charitable Dispensary which forms an 
important item of work of the Mission centre has 
both Allopathic and Homoeopathic sections. The 
total member of cases treated in both the sections 
was 67,842. The dispensary distributed 0 maunds 
and 15 seers of milk among 1500 recipients. 

The Night School with fi1 students on the roll, the 
Afternoon school, and the Library and reading 
room were the other activities of the centre. 

The centre appeals for funds for the building of 
the Dispensary, the Night School and the library. 

RECEPTION TO DELEGATES OF THE 
INTER—ASIAN RELATIONS CONFERENCE. 

'I’he Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi accorded 
a warm reception to the Delegates of the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference on the Slst of March, 
Swami Gaugeshananda, President of the oentie 
presented them with an address of welcome. The 
address elaborated the identity of purpose that 
inspired the Mission and the conferenoe* the 
common aspiration to forge a unity between 
country and country, between race and race, 
hotween religion and religion. The delegates spoke, 
on terras of appreciation about the Mission's work, 
and thanked the Swami for this welcome. 


i*f%nttd by V. S. Dikshit at the Kesari Printing Works, 37, Sir Thyagaraya Road, 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras— M. S. 170— for Vedanta Kesari M. S. 82. 
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rin^ IiSSIti\CH ()!• AIADIII R.\ IJHAVA 

Hy SwiNfi Saradananda 

Madhura Bhava is a supremely sweet stage in divine love when the 
devotee looks upon the Lord as the lord of his or her heartand loves Him 
as a lady loves her paramour. The gopis were the pioneers in this 
devotional attitude. How this worked up the transformation in the lives of 
Sri Chaitanya and others is discussed in the following paragraphs, Eds. ) 


It haa been said already that Madhura- 
bhava ia the greatest gift of Sri Chaitanya 
and other Vaishanava teachers and sainta to 
the spiritual world. Without such pioneers 
of this bhavOf it could never have been adop« 
ted by so many men for attaining God-vision 
and, thereby, gaining peace and bleasednesR 
for ever. It ia they who were the first to 
realise, and to make others realise that the 
sports and pastimes of Lord Sri Krishna in 
Brindavan were not for nought. Indeed, 
but for blessed Sri Krishna Chaitanya’s 
advent, Brindavan would have been regarded 
a mere forest even today amongst the general 
mass of men. 

The historians of the modern age who try 
sedulously to chronicle the events only of 
the objective world after the manner of the 
Western scholars may say; 'There is no 
evidence whatsoever which can be adduced 
to prove that the sports and pastimes of Sri 
Krishna at Brindavan did actually take 
place. Therefore, all your joys and tears and 
bhavas, are founded* on airy nothing.’. To 
that the great teachers and saints of the 
Vaisbnava sect may reply : What evidence 


can you adduce to disprove what we hold to 
be true on the authority of^the Puranas ? So 
long as we are not convinced that your hist, 
ory can reveal the facts of that remote anti- 
quity, we are justified to maintain that your 
doubts are founded on airy nothing. 

Moreover, even if you can ever adduce 
evidences to disprove it, it will not shake our 
faith in any way. The eternal leela of the 
Lord in the eternal Brindavan will not be 
affected in the least. This mysterious leela 
will hold equally true in the realm of the 
bhava in spite of your arguments against it. 
Jf you want to see the unique leela of the 
spiritual Radha and spiritual Shyama in the 
spiritual abode, you should try to free your* 
self from carnal desires in mind, speech and 
body and, following Sri Radha, you should 
learn to serve Her selfiessly. It is only then 
that you will be able to discover that Sri 
Brindavan, the sanctified place of Sri Hari’s 
leela, has been for ever in your own heart, 
and this leela has been going on forever with- 
in you. 

Those who have not been able to get rid of 
the dependence on the events of the objeo. 
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live world by realising the existence of a 
subjective world and to study purely the 
growth of a bhava, will not be able to feel 
the reality and enjoy the sweetness of Brin* 
davan leela. While speaking with great 
enthusiasm about this leela to his English- 
educated young disciples, Sri Ramakrishna 
would discover that it was not palatable to 
them. Thereupon, he would say, ** Just try 
to see and understand in this leela the 
tremendous attraction which Sri Radha felt 
for Sri Krishna. When a man feels such a long- 
ing for the Lord, he is blessed with His 
vision. Just try to fancy how the Gopis went 
mad for Sri Krishna by forsaking their 
husbands and children, their modesty, their 
honour and dishonour, their birth and con- 
duct, and by disregarding totally the social 
and public opinion. If one can forsake all 
these like the Gopis, he can attain the vision 
Beatihc.*’ He would continue thus,—** So 
long as there is the least vestige of carnal 
desires, nobody can appreciate the true spirit 
of the love of Sri Radha, the embodiment of 
Mahahhava, At the very sight of Sri Krishna 
the spiritualised form of Existence, Intellig. 
ence and Bliss, the Gopis would enjoy a bliss 
in their heart, which exceeded in its intensity 
the pleasures of million times of sexual 
enjoyment, they would be completely un. 
conscious of their bodily existence. Can 
there be the faintest idea of sexual enjoy- 
ment of this trifling body when one enjoys 
such ineffable joy ? The divine lustre radiat- 
ing from the body of Sri Krishna would 
touch their body, and through every pore of 
their skin they would feel a joy greater than 
that of sexual enjoyment.” 

Once Swami Vivekananda raised objec. 
tions against the historicity of this leela in 
the course of a discussion with Sri Rama- 
krishna and made an attempt to prove its 
^falsity. Thereupon Sri Ramakrishna said to 
him: ‘‘Granted that there lived nobody 
named Sri Radha and that some eadhaka, 


passionately attached to the Lord, has con- 
ceived - Her character. But don’t you see 
that that eadhaka in conceiving Her character, 
became totally absorbed in Her? Therefore, 
it can be fairly proved that the said sadhaka 
himself became identified with Sri Radha by 
forgetting his own individuality, and that the 
leela of Brindavan was thus enacted in the 
objective sense of the word. ” 

Indeed, notwithstanding thousands of 
objections which can be raised against the 
leela of the Lord in Brindavan, Madhura 
Bhava, first discovered by Sri Chaitanya 
and other Vaishnava saints and teachers and 
manifested in and through pure and spotless 
lives, — will be for ever true in the spiritual 
world and the qualified sadhaka will for ever 
ascribe the relationship of the husband to the 
Lord, thinking himself to be His beloved, and 
thereby attain the blessed vision of the Lord; 
and the final consummation of this bhava will 
make him realise his unity with the One 
Absolute Brahman. 

Although it is easy and natural for women 
to ascribe the relation of a husband to the 
Lord and thus to advance in spiritual life, it 
appears to be unnatural for men. Therefore, 
the question naturally arises in the mind why 
Bhagavan Sri Chaitanya introduced such an 
unnatural method of sadhana in the world. 
To that we have to reply that all the actions 
of the life of the incarnation of a particular 
age are performed specially for the spiritual 
welfare of the people of that age. The above 
said path of sadhana w as also introduced by 
Bhagavan Sri Chaitanya for this reason. He 
had in his view the ideal of the spiritual 
world which the sadhakaa of his time had been 
eagerly trying for a long time to realise, and 
helped them to advance in spiritual life by 
adopting the Madhura Bhava. ' Otherwise, it 
cannot be maintained that Sri Qouranga who 
is an incarnation of the Lor^, and therefore 
eternally free, engaged himself in practice of 
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this bhava And established its highest ideal 
in human sooietj for his own spiritual wel- 
fare. In oonneotion with this, Sri Ramakri- 
shna used to say, Just as an elephant has 
two teeth, the external one to attack the 
enemy, and the internal one to masticate the 
food and thereby to nourish its own body, so 
bad Lord Gouranga two bhavaa (external and 
internal) manifested in him. For the spiritual 
welfare of all men he would externally adopt 
the Madhura Bhava, but internally, he would 
be unified with Brahman which is the final 
perfection of love, and thus, enjoy the dime 
bliss. ” 

Historians maintain that during the last 
days of the Buddhistic age there appeared a 
class of men named Bajracharyas, who 
preached the following doctrine : When the 
mind of a man, determined to work out his 
emancipation, becomes almost freed from the 
clutches of desires, and advances towards the 
stage of merging his individuality into the 
Great' Void by the process of meditation, 
there appears before him a goddess named 

Niratma”, who baffles his object and unites 
him with her own body. Though the aadhaka 
at this time has no gross physical body, the 
instrument of all sensual enjoyments, yet 
possessed of subtle body as he is, she helps 
him to enjoy for ever the sum.total of all 
sensual pleasures. It is no wonder that in 
course of time their doctrine of the attain- 
ment of the uninterrupted bliss of the Bhava- 
world by foregoing the gross-sensual pleasures, 
necessarily increased the number of cases of 
adultery in society. During the age of the 
blessed Sri Chaitanya’s advent, the uneduca- 
ted masses of the country were following 
these perverted Buddhistic creeds and were 
divided into several sects. Amongst the 
majority of the higher castes, the Tantrik 
method of worship called Vamaohara was 
perverted; and the prevalent view of the 
abject of such worship of the Mother of the 
Universe was the attainment of e: 5 traord inary 


occult powers and sensual gratification. More- 
over even the real sadhakas of the age could 
not find out the true path in their search for 
uninterrupted bliss of the spiritual world with 
the aid of some bhava. The blessed Sri 
Chaitanya was the first to hold the ideal of 
unique, unparalleled renunciation and dis- 
passion before them by practising it in his 
own life. He showed that if a man is able to 
lead a pure aod holy life, he can adore the 
Lord as his husband, regarding himself to be 
a Prakriti (woman), and thereby become 
really capable of enjoying uninterrupted 
divine bliss. And he taught (he general mass 
of men, incapable of grasping the subtler 
truths, to repeat the name of the Lord and to 
sing His name loudly. In this way, through 
his grace, several perverted Buddhistic sects, 
straying from the true path and deviating 
from the ideal, were restored to the true aim 
of all spiritual practice. Although the per- 
verted Vamacharas opposed him publicly at 
first, they felt later a strange attraction for 
the lofty ideal of his unprecedented life. As 
a result, they tried to become self-denying 
and proceeded to worship the Mother of the 
Universe without any ulterior motive and 
thereby, to attain Her vision. In the course of 
mentioning the incidents of the extraordinary 
life of Bhagavan Sri Chaitanya, some biogra- 
phers have stated clearly that at the time of 
his advent even the nihilistic Buddha sects 
expressed their jubilation. 

The supreme Atman, Bri Krishna, the 
spiritual form of existence, intelligence, and 
bliss, is the one, and only one Purusha and 
all the gross and subtle objects and beings of 
the universe are but a part of His Prakriti, 
the embodiment of Mahabhava and therefore 
his wife. Consequently, if a Jiva can adore 
Him as his husband with all his heart by 
leading a pure and holy life, he can attain 
liberation and uninterrupted divine bliss. 
This is the sum and substance of Madhura 
Bhava as preached by lord Gouranga. All 
the bhavas are included in Mahabhava and 
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Sri Radha, the ohief of the Gopis, is the 
person ifioatioD of that Mahabhava and eaoh- 
and every one of the other Gopis personify 
one or two bhavast alJ comprised under 
Mahabhava, Therefore a sadhaka, engaged 
in spiritual practices, by imitating the bhavas 
of the Gopis of Brindavao, can become capa- 
ble of completely mastering one of the 
bhavaSf and in the long run becomes blessed 
by getting a glimpse of the supreme bliss 
which Mahabhava gives rise to. The final 
goal of the sadhaka of this path is to be 
happy in every way in Sri Krishna’s happi- 
ness, in body, mind and speech, by thus 
meditating on the bhavas of Sri Radha, the 
personification of Mahabhava, and by 
completely giving up the desire of his own 
happiness. 

The mutual love of a husband and his 
sweet-heart married according to social 
customs, cannot have its free and unimpeded 
course lest the couple should behave in a 
way which may bring discredit on their caste 
and family ; or the social and public opinion 
may go against them. 

Such a married couple has to abide by 
the rules and regulations of social life, and 
though they make sacrifices for the pleasure 
of each other, yet they have always to mind 
the duties and obligations of social and family 
life, A married woman’s love for her beloved 
is of rigid bonds of social oustoms. But the 
course of the love of a woman, unfettered by 
social usages, is quite different. Overwhelmed 
by the intensity of love, such a woman often 
tramples under her feet all the bondages of 
laws i>nd is ever ready to bo united with her 
lover by foregoing all her social rights. The 
VaisLnava saints and teachers advise sadhakas 
to ascribe such an all-absorbing relation of 
love to God and that is why, though Bri 
Radha, the Queen of Brindavan, was the law- 
fully wedded wife of Ay an Ghosh, she is said 
to have sacrificed all for the sake of the love 
of Sri Ejdshna. 


The teachers of the Vaishnava philosophy 
have described Madhura Bhava as the sum- 
mation of the other four bhavas plus some- 
thing over and above them. For a woman 
deeply attached to a man serves her beloved 
like a slave-girl, feels elated in his joy and 
depressed in his sorrow, giving him sound 
advice under all circumstances like a true 
friend, and is always ready like a mother, 
wishing for her child’s welfare, to nourish 
his body and mind. Thus, she does good for 
her beloved and pleases his mind by forget* 
ting herself entirely, so much so, that her 
mind overflows with surpassing joy. 

A woman who can entirely forget her 
individuality and is always eager for the 
happiness and welfare of her beloved, has 
got the loftiest ideal of love, and her love 
has been specifically named in the scriptures 
of Bhakti as samartha. The other kinds of 
love, tinged by selfishness, have been classi. 
fied under aamanjasa and sadharani, A 
woman whose love belongs to the former 
category, is equally particular about her own 
happiness as for her beloved’s and a woman 
of the latter class loves a man simply for her 
own pleasure. 

However, the blessed Sri Chaitanyataugbt 
the sadhakas to regulate their lives by 
practising austere self-denial, and to place 
themselves in the position of the beloved of 
Sri Krishna (Sri Radha). By preaching 
the glory of the name of the Lord he tried to 
check the prevailing tendency of adultery of 
the age and do good to the society. As a 
consequence, his life and teachings showed 
the stragglers the true path of spirituality, 
brought the outcastes back to social life, and 
restored the fallen ones to society by oomprl* 
sing them under the common caste of the 
devotees of the Lord , and by holding up the 
pure and lofty ideal of self-denial and 
renunciation before all seels, he did incalcul- 
able good to humanity. Not only did he 
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aooomplish this for the welfare of mankind, 
but he proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the pore- hearted Badhaka can really 
experience, by intense meditation of the 
Lord of the universe, the same physiological 
and mental changes, known as the * eight 
Sattwika changes/ which are manifested in 
ordinary lovers by the intensity of love and 
the joys of union. And the Madhura hhava, 
as preached by Sri Chaitanya made rhetoric 
part and parcel of the theological treatises, 
and coloured .erotic poems with the tinge of 
lofty spirituality. So much so that they could 
be helpful for the growth of spirituality of 
the aadhakait and could be enjoyed by them. 
And the lower propensities like lust, anger, 
which must be eradicated in the practice of 
Shanta bhava were tranadgared in such a way 
that they could be ascribed to the Lord, by 
regarding Him as one of their very near and 
dear ones, and could thus make their path 
easy. 

Though the practising of Madhura bhava 
by persons belonging to the male sox may 
seem unnatural and preposterous to the 
young westernised moderners, the Vedantin 
oan easily find out its proper value. He 
knows the truth that the ideas of man 
become by long practice the determined 
tendencies of his mind and that it is because 
of these accumulated tendencies that he 
perceives the variegated universe instead of 
the One Absolute Brahman, who is without a 
second. If, through the grace of the Lord, 


he can truly feel at this moment that the 
universe does not exist, then it will vanish 
the very moment from the eyes and other 
sense organs. The unirsrse exists for him 
because he believes that it exists, I am 
possessed of manhood because I think myself 
to be a man, and another is possessed of 
womanhood because she thinks herself to be a 
woman. It is a matter of daily experience 
how one thought becomes uppermost in the 
mind of a man, by eclipsing the opposing 
ones and ultimately driving them away from 
the field of consoiousneBs. Therefore, the 
Vedanta compares the attempt of a aadhaka 
to get the upper handover the other thoughts 
and feelings of his mind by attributing the 
Madhura Bhava to God and by eradicating 
them gradually, with the efforts of a man 
who tries to take away a thorn stuck in his 
foot with the help of another. Of all ideas 
in the mind of a person the most deep-rooted 
is this, that he or she has a body, and this is 
the root of all other ideas and tendencies 
And because of this body that person belongs 
cither to male or female sex. It is needless 
to say that he can reach a stage beyond all 
bhavas by easily getting rid of the idea that 
he belongs to the male sex, when he 
can forge:) that he belongs to the male sex 
by ascribing the Madhura Bhava to the Lord 
and constantly thinking that he is a woman. 
Therefore, it is quite evident to a V'edautic 
philosopher that a man, successful in the 
practice of Madhura bhava, will approach the 
stage which is beyond all bhavas. 
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India and China are often singled out for 
the unique capacity of their civilizations to 
withstand shocks, to survive the usual death 
that overtakes civilizations. Invasions and 
wars have swept over them; famine, poverty 
and disease have wrenched them, powerful 
alien cultures have tried hard to *convort* 
them and even changed their faces. But the 
soul of the people remains unchanged. It is 
still devoted to the soul of the culture of the 
country and it has thus preserved the cultural 
integrity. We have seen how the Chinese 
people, after seven years of horrible war, have 
not lost the anchor of their faith or the gaiety 
of their minds. Even so in India. Poverty, 
misery and subjection were, as it were, the 
inseparable companions of the Indian people. 
And yet their faith in their fundamentals is 
not shaken. They sing and dance and do not 
loose hope. What is it that supplies them 
with this undying hope and optimism, and 
instinct for life ? 

There is much truth in the words of the 
Chinese writer, Lin Yutang who ascribes 
this genius for life to the philosophic outlook 
these two races are capable of, to their habit 
of taking a long view of things. Though phil- 
osophic outlook is a vague term to picture the 
genius of a race it brings out the distinctive 
characteristic of the race. These two races 
seem to get intimations of their immortality. 
They take life here on this earth with a philo- 
sophic calm and nonchalance (often under- 
stood as indifference and inertia) as if this life 
is not all, that the all is beyond this. They 
sing and dance but their eyes are fixed on that 
'far-off divine event towards which we are 
moving.* They know in their heart of hearts 
that they with this world are grounded 
in an ultimate reality where famines, misery 
and disease have no entry, that they can un- 
cover the springs of that reality in themselves 
and partake of its divine undying quality. 


They may see darkness, disease, death and 
untruth raging round them. But they know 
that there is an over-balance of light over 
darkness, of life over death, of truth over un. 
truth. If it were not so, this world full of 
life, love and activity would not have survived. 
Why should vioissitudes and misfortunes, 
death and disease disturb them when they 
have the faith that they oan unlock in them- 
selves tne treasures of light, love and truth. 
Something of this wisdom impressed itself not 
only on the elite but on the ignorant and 
illiterate masses; so they also took an optimis- 
tic view of life and sang and danced in the 
teeth of reverses.The wisdom that they are in 
essence something different from the changing, 
dark and dying stuff of the world has helped 
them to withstand all shocks. It is from 
this wisdom that they have irrigated their 
habit of aloofness and detachment, thanks 
to which they go about their lives sunny and 
smiling in the face of misfortunes. There 
was something of this aloofness in king 
Janaka who when told that the city of 
Mithila is burning said ' I am not burned,* 
(and Janaka was not a A^ero who fiddled 
when Romo was burning). There was some- 
thing of that aloofness in Budha who gave up 
his kingdom and all the world so that he may 
get fully established in that aloofness from 
pain and misery. In all our national heroes 
from Buddha to Gandhiji this flame of aloof- 
ness burned steady, this faith that they are 
not of the earth earthy, this wisdom that 
they are spirit in a world of matter, that 
they are like the lotus leaf on water. These 
great ones who have imparted to Indian 
culture its Indian character have transferred 
the heart of aloofness to it. There is an 
aloofness in the Indian culture that enables 
it to survive foreign impacts and maintain 
its integrity. The recent impact from the 
West which has done its best to change 
India’s soul has only succeeded in changing 
its face a bit.jf^India could stand aloof, oould 
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withdraw herself into her shell and allow the 
flood to pass over her. 

Let us see what exactly is the nature of 
this aloofness and what is its source. It has 
been argued in the west and following it in 
India that this cannot rightly be called aloof- 
ness, that correctly seen, it is a sort of world 
and life negation so abundant in Hinduism 
and Buddhism. It must be remembered that 
this view is at least as old as the western 
interest in Indian religion and philosophy. 
Whatever the degree of truth with which 
this view can be credited, one thing is clear: 
the west was a victim of circumstance when 
it gave this verdict on Indian wisdom. The 
west brought to the task of understanding 
Indian thought the other^ worldly emphasis 
obtaining in abundance in Christianity, the 
world.negating thought so characteristic of 
the Middle Ages and to crown all, pessimistic 
philosophers like Schopenhauer. That was 
a time when India did not wait to see the 
truth in western opinions. India was then 
swallowing western goods wholesale. And so 
the world negating nature of Indian wisdom 
soon became a current coin in India also. 

The factors that usually make nations give 
birth to world-negating and defeatist philoso. 
phies are poverty, political domination, w'orld 
disappointments or an oppressive climate. 
When India’s philosophy was born, India was 
free from all these factors. The Vedas and 
Upanishads were written when the Indian 
Aryans were in full power. India then enjoyed 
the blessings of peace and plenty and freedom 
from diseases. How can it then be said that 
depressing material conditions might have 
produced the pessimistic philosophy of India'^ 

Our contention is that Indian philosophy is 
not at all world negating. It is world and 
life affirming. India’s teachers, her philoso- 
phers moved the world. So was Buddha, Sri 
Krishna or Sri Sankara. No world negators 
could have done it. Nut only that. 'In 


India, we find during every period when her 
civilization bloomed, an intenee joy in life 
and nature, a pleasure in the act of living, 
the development of art and musio and litera- 
ture and song aud dancing and painting and 
the theatre. It is inconceivable that a 
culture or view of life based ou other- worldli. 
ness or world-wortblessness could have 
produced all these manifestations of vigorous 
and varied life. Indeed it should be obvious 
that any culture that was basically other- 
worldly could not have carried on for thousa- 
nds of years.' {Discovery of India, page 82.) 

Perhaps it is the overtones of asceticism 
in Indian philosophy and religion that have 
popularised this view of world negation. It 
cannot be gainsaid that true asceticism is the 
central note of Indian philosophy and 
religion. But Indian asceticism was the 
result of a satiety with the world and its 
things’ aud not of defeatism or escapism. 
It had its origins in the pre-occupation of the 
Indian mind with the inner invisible world, 
with life spiritual, with its native antar 
mukhata, or inwardness. And Indian usceti. 
cism was always active io working for world 
welfare. The world.renouncing ascotuis gave 
in their usual abundance their supreme gift, 
the gift of spirituality, Amtu vidya. 

To know the true character of Indian 
asceticism it is necessary to go into its early 
beginnings. It had its roots in the Vedas 
and it was encouraged by the highest V’^edic 
thought, the Upanishads. The centre of 
Vedio religion is the rishi or * seer ’ who is 
capable of direct realization of the Truth by 
practice of tapaa or asceticism {Rigveda X 
109. 4) whereby he becomes a muni of divine 
aiflatua. The Aranyakas are themselves the 
products of hermitages of the forests whither 
the Upanishads recommend retiicment as 
essential for those who seek the highest 
knowledge, Para Vidya, Vedanta. * Wishing 
for that world (of Brahman) only, people 
leave their homes and h» come mendicants.’ 
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Knowing this, the people ^of old did not wish 
for offspring and they, having risen 
above the desire for sons, wealth and 
new worlds wander about as mendicants* 
[Bhaikshacharyam charanti) [Brihadaranya 
kopanishad ] It is very important to lay 
stress on the words, * having risen above 
the desire for sons, wealth and new worlds.* 
Not that they did not have all the things 
which the world can give ; but they wanted 
something better and higher. And in their 
search for that they renounced the world and 
preached the gospel of renunciation for those 
who wanted something higher than what the 
world could afford. Can this be called world- 
negation or other-worldliness? The upauisha- 
die rishia did not enjoin renunciation before 
the man was ripe, before he was convinced of 
the hollowness of the world: *Let the true as- 
pirant having examined the worlds produced 
by karma (action) be free from desires, think- 
ing ** there is nothing eternal produced by 
karma'* (Mundaka Upaniahad.) What they 
preached was a ripe renunciation that was 
born of the wisdom that the external worlds 
are unreal, not absolutely, but relatively, far 
less real than the inner spiritual world, the 
world of Brahman, of consciousness in virtue 
of whose presence the external worlds exist 
for us. It was thus preoccupation with this 
inner realm of the spirit that gave the appea. 
ranee of neglect or indifference to the exter. 
nal world, the world of matter. There is a 
trauscendant element in our make-up, a 
transcendence that never brooks the s trait- 
jacket of daily routine and that alwa.y8 ex- 
ceeds it. It is this trauscendant element 
that first leaves behind matter and seeks the 
spirit iu the iuuer life and then oTortiows 
the bounds of empirical life. 

Witness again, Buddha, the author of 
Buddhism. Buddha gave up the world in 
the bloom of his youth when a kin ^dom and 
all that the world ineuut lay tit his feet. As 
be oouid not resist the call from within to 


give up the world of desire for the world of 
desirelesBoess, he embraced the life of a 
mendicant and lived the life of tapaa. 
The path of severe penance not proving 
Buccetsful, Buddha reduced the ligour of his 
discipline and then came on bis illumination 
as though to prove the futility of severe 
austerity as an aid to illumination. The 
Middle path, life of the golden mean sums 
up his message and that; again is life. affirma- 
tion as a step towards spirit-aihrmatiou* 
Buddha said that life w'as dukkha, fur life 
meant clinging to the world of sense, of 
desire, a clinging th li had its locus in the 
ego. The extinction of this ego was Nirvana, 
which correctly seen is not a state of emptiness 
but bliss resulting from emptiness of desire, 
a state comparable to the fire when the 
faggots are withdrawn, {dagdhendhanam 
evanalam), Buddha’s teaching is reminisc- 
ential of the CJpanisbadic gospels. Buddha’s 
Middle Path is just yoga translated. Buddha 
warns the aspiiant against the extremes of 
austerity aud enjoyment, even as the Gita 
does. For in the extremes it is sure that the 
ego gets inflated and it is just the ego that 
has to be got rid of in yoga. Buddha then 
lays down his Eight fold path, Right living, 
Right thinking, Right action etc., as if to 
prove to the hilt that bis was a teaching life 
and world affirming iu the right sense. 

There is again another proof to show 
that the Indian mind was fur life.ufiicmatiun. 
The early hymns of the Bigveda are full of 
the external world, of the beauty and mystery 
of nature, of juy in life and an overflowing 
vitality. 'J’he gods aud goddcescH arc very 
human ; they are supposed to come down and 
mix with men and women Then thought 
comes and the spirit of enquiry aud the 
mystery of a transcendental world deepens. 
We fiud this enquiry deepening until a stage 
is reached when all forms of emptrioai 
knowledge, phonetics, Grammar, metrics, 
astronomy aud the like are declared ignorance 
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Qvidya, and the knowledge of the inner 
reality, of the AtmaOj is considered the only 
saving knowledge* Nay, to know the Atman 
is to get at the fount of all knowledge, for 
. Atman is consciousness which is the invari- 
able constant element in all knowledge. 
Narada considers himself ignorant for he 
had everything except Atmavidya, knowledge 
of the Atman. Nachiketas was given the 
highest knowledge when Yaraa made himself 
sure that the former had risen above the 
things of the world. Yagnavalkya tells his 
wife that all the affection, all the bliss man 
or woman derives is due to the Atman in him 
or her. These stories picture to us the march 
of the Indian mind within, jettisoning all its 
likes and loves for the external. And once 
the primacy of the inner world, of the Atman, 
of consciouBnesB is established, once they rea. 
lise that all knowledge and bliss come from 
it, they march back from the centre to the 
circumference. Witness for instance, the 
seers and teachers coming back to the world 
after their illumination to spread themselves 
out, to share their treasures with others, to 
fill up the other perfectibles with their per. 
feetion. 

Witness again the great statement of 
the Upanishadic rishi in chapter VI of the 
Taittifiyopaniahad that the man who knows 
his inner reality as spiritual reality. Brahman, 
comes by all that is best and noblest in the 
world. * He knew that bliss was Brahman* 
For, from bliss all these beings are produced’ 
by bliss do these beings live. They go to 
bliss and become one with it. This is the 
knowledge learnt by Brigu and taught by 
Varuna. This ends in that excellent cavity 
of the heart. He who knows thus becomes 
one with Brahman. He becomes the posse. 
Bsor of food and the eater of it. He becomes 
great in progeny, cattle and the splendour 
of Brahminhood. He becomes great in 
renown.’ Sankara commenting on this says, 

* Anyone else who in the same manner 
gradually penetrates within by means of 
3 


penance and knows Ananda to be Brahman 
becomes fixed in Brahman of Ananda, be- 
comes Brahman himself, being firm in this 
knowledge. The visible fruit of this 
knowledge is also mentioned : 

“ He becomes possessed of plenty of food. 
It is no credit to knowledge, if he merely 
possesses food. Thus he also becomes the 
eater of food, that i8,he has good appetite. 
He liecomes great, great in progeny, in sons. 

, cattle, horses etc., and in that splendour of 
Brahminhood, that splendour which is the 
result of calmness, tranquility, knowledge 
etc. He also becomes great in fame which is 
the result of good conduct.” The upshot of 
the passage is that knowledge of the inner 
reality must validate itself in gathering to 
itself worldly benefits and good conduct . 
Here is world and life affirmation of the 
right kind. When one sees the reality with- 
in in its nltimato and proper perspectivo one 
sees the world also in its ultimate and proper 
perspective. Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and then all else will be added unto yon. 
First attain Self-realization, said Sri Rama, 
krishna, then live in the world. You will 
never cometo grief. ‘ Give up every thing 
for My sake and take refuge in Me. I will 
look after you. You will never be in difficu- 
lty * said Sri Krishna. 

The primary emphasis these teachers lay 
on the discovery of the kingdom of God, of 
the Self, is inclusive of the emphasis on 
world. For the promise is there that when 
the former is achieved the latter is already 
attained. World is affirmed here, not as 
world but as heaven, as Brahman. Here is 
world affirmation in a higher senbo. The 
disparate nature cf world and BrahntMn o t 
matter and spirit is annihilated and be b ai< 
affirmed in one synthetic emidmsi-. 

Again, this world uffirn a'ion iir 
with the great purpose of giving us the proper 
knowledge of the two worlds of matter and 
spirit, BO necessary in preparing uS for the life 
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of perfection. Life and world affirmation is 
necessary , for perfection is here in this world, 
in this body ehaiva. * Great is the calamity 
for the one who does not achieve perfection 
here.’ This world can not be swept away by 
a wave of the Ajati hand. It is out there. 
But it is possible to see it transformed. 
Instead of the world of multiplicity, of sorrow 
and suffering, it is possible to see a world of 
oneness, of joy and perfection. For in reality 
this world is Brahman itself which is oneness, 
bliss, perfection. And in reality one’s Atman 
is Brahman. So then world and life affirma- 
tion is really Brahman affirmation, Atman 
affirmation. Again, world affirmation is nece- 
ssary, for the riahis themselves had reached 
that sameness, that balance of yoga, after 
knowing both the worlds, of matter and spirit. 
It is only after that they could give to the 
world the greatest wisdom of all ages, 
Sartiam khalvidam Brahma^ all this is of the 
same divinity. Yoga which is the goal of all 
philosophy and religion is the art of seeing 
that sameness, of feeling that equanimity in 
the face of opposites, of seeing oneness in 
multiplicity, of maintaining an over balance 
of goodness and spirituality over evil and 
materialism. How can this yoga be practised 
in a world woven with the warp and woof of 
aatya and anrital 

Equanimity can be Wd, sameness of vision 
can be gained and perfection achieved, if we 
could learn the art of standing aloof from 
bot h the worlds. To gain equanimity, one 
should be aloof even from equanimity ! We 
know that those who think too much of their 
health and can never disBOoiale themselves 
from the body idea are seldom healthy. 
Contrariwise, those who forget their body are 
always healthy. This world of ours has not 
learned this simple lesson. We still seek 
happiness as suoh and so happiness eludes 
us. If we could seek the things that make 
for happiness and forget all about happiness, 
then happiness would have been ours. We 
have to stand aloof. We do so when we 
retire to a point in ourselves, the Atman 
whioh always stands aloof from all things. 


We know in our everyday experience 
that if we are to stand aloof and see a 
thing, we get the correct view of it; we study 
it better. We know that if we can stand 
aloof from our passions we immediately 
control them. We are sure to know the 
world better and know ourselves better if we 
can stand aloof. The tea-taster who knows 
the subtlest distinctions in the quality of tea 
and grades them accordingly is a man 
who never takes tea. His sensitiveness 
has not been dulled by the habit of tea- 
drinking. The self realised souls are efficient 
in knowing the problems of the world and in 
solving them, for their sharpness and sensi- 
bility have not been blunted by worldliness. 
Their judgment is never clouded by attach* 
ment to the things of the world, for they 
always stand aloof from the world, established 
in spirit. If scriptures describe those who 
have the yoga of aloofness as dakaha (efficient) 
karmakusala (skilful in action) as untouched 
by sorrow [dukha aamyoga viyogam)^ it is due 
to their capacity for identifying themselves 
with the real sources of power and goodness, 
with Atman, whioh is aloofness itself. 

The efficiency, skill and balance of the true 
yogi are the fruits of his aloofness. For 
aloofness is the practice of the knowledge 
that one is the Self, the source of all pheno- 
mena of power and goodness. To be a 
master of the source is to be the master of its 
manifestations. The one who knows his real 
nature as spirit and has learned to keep aloof 
from the unreal, works as a master, goes 
through life as a hero, living the life of right 
thought, right action and right word. It is in 
virtue o! the Atman, the spirit in us that we 
are able to practise aloofness. For Atman is 
aloofness itself. *It moves, as it were. It eats 
and eats not. It is far and near. It is known 
and not known.’ So then no effort is required 
to praotioe aloofness, for aloofness which is 
another word for our Atman is our very 
nature. Let us remind ourselves always that 
aloofness is an artless art. Why then should 
the yogis be afraid of this yoga of aloofness 
(aapataa yopo); they see fear where there is 
fearlessness. 
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I^'ATHERS OF THE DESliUX 

U 13^ n RAMAKRISHNA centenary 

By PEOI’. Gujllaumont, Paeis . ^ 


In a famouB letter in which he urges his 
friend Heliodorous to join him in the desert 
of Chalois, in Syria, where he himself has 
just retired to live as a hermit, Saint Jerome 
draws an enthusiastic picture of life in the 
wilderness and exclaims, not without some 
rhetoric : ** 0 desert, growing green with the 
flowers of Christ ! And in fact a luxuriant 
blossoming of monastic cells had already spr- 
ead all over Eastern Christendom. A hundred 
years before, in 270, the Egyptian Anthony, 
hearing the following words of Jesus read in 
Church : '* If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor ; and 
come and follow me and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven” (Matth., XIX, 21), 
divested himself of all his properties and 
went to live alone, first near his village, then, 
crossing over the Nile, he penetrated into 
the perfect solitude of the Arabian desert. 
Meanwhile, in Southern Egypt, in the 
Thebaid, Pachomias gathered anchorites 
and laid the foundations of coenobitic life ; 
in the North, eremitic settlements, soon to 
be very numerous, were established in the 
valley of Nitria, at the Cells and in the 
Scetic desert. Starting from Egypt, the con< 
tagiousness of solitary life reached Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and soon 
the Occident in its turn, Africa, Italy, Spain, 
Gaul... saw monks organised into communi. 
ties or living in the loneliriesB of caves in 
thick forests or of remote rocks in the midst 
of the seas. The Life of Anthony by 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, the lives 
of other ascetics written by St Jerome, the 
relations of the author of Uiaioria Mona^ 
chorunit of Palladius and of Catsian, then the 
collecting into volumes of the Fathers * 

‘ Translatod from tba original French by Madame 
Jean tirunu 
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sayings {ApopHlegmata t^atrum) were going 
to reveal the heroism of the Fathers of the 


Desert to the whole of Christianity and to 
hand down to all the Christian generations 
who will read them fervently, the spirituality 
of the Desert which was to exercise a pre. 
ponderant influence over the course of 
Christian spirituality. 


We deliberately leave aside the problem of 
sources, such as it has been set — and too 
hastily solved— -by German criticism at the 
close of the last, and the beginning of this, 
century, for it would not be proper to show 
off erudition here, and also because, in our 
opinion, this problem will have to be set 
again according to a new and vast information 
which, for the present, has to be brought to 
light. It is much more important, now, to 
point out in what way this new mode of life 
can be ascribed to the Gospel and carried on 
a Christian tradition, and in what way a 
fundamentally new characteristic was made 
manifest in it. But the comparison seems 
fruitful to us only if the items to be com- 
pared have been firmly defined beforehand ; 
and this will take more than a day. 


Christians of course had not waited two 
centuries to understand and observe word 
for word the precepts of Jesus about self- 
denial, which is the ba-^is of evangelical 
morals : “ If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me ” (Luke, IX, 23). The 
first Christian generations were pre eminently 
those of Christian heroism, and the Fathers 
of the Desert did nothing more than tread 
ufter them on the path of renunciation. 
Renunciation of riches first : “ The son of 
man hath not where to lay his head ” (Luke, 
IX, 5S), the disciples, like Peter (Matth., 
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XIX, 27) and the Publican Levi (Luke, V, 
28) bad ** left all ” to follow Jesus, trusting 
in ihe divine promise: And eveiy one that 
bath furnaken houses, or brethren, or sieters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or ohildren, or 
lands, for my name's sake, shall receive an 
hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting 
life” (Matth., XIX, 29). In imitation of the 
Christians of the primitive oommunity of 
Jerusalem (The Acts, II, 45), many a new 
believer renounced his riches as the first 
action of his Christian life. 

Another essential element of the Fathers 
of the Desert’s asceticism is practising 
absolute continence. And here again they 
only tread in the footsteps of those who, as 
early as the first Christain generation (thus 
the daughters of Philip the evangelist. The 
Acts, XXI, 8.9), submit literally to the 
precepts of Jesus about forsaking one’s 
family (Luke, XIV, 2S), and understand his 
mysterious saying about those who have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake (Matth., XIX, 11-12) : they 
put in practice 8t Paul’s counsels ou virgin- 
ity (1 Corinth, Vll) and are enticed by the 
fate promised to virgins in the Revelation 
(XIV, 4). It is to the “ ascetics ” and to the 
" virgins ” that the ecclesiastical authors of 
the Ilnd and lllrd centuries address the 
first ascetic treatises which they propound 
for the edification of believers, and which 
they set against their opponent’s slanders. 

But there is a better-known form of 
heroism in the first Christian centuries, 
often paralleled with virginity by the authors 
of the time, and also often blended with it 
in the same heroes: martyrdom, the result 
of persecution. Therein we shall see the 
most characteristic feature of asceticism of 
the Fathers of the Desert renouncing the 
world. The ascetics we have been mention- 
ing, although they gradually exhibit a 
tendency to sepaiate themselves from the 


body of believers and to assemble together at 
least for certain services, go on leading their 
mortified life among Christian society. On 
the contrary, the first step taken by our new 
ascetics, after having been called to ascetic 
life, will be to fiee to the desert. In order 
to see the reason of this new attitude, it is 
important to grasp fully the infiuence of 
the persecutions on the evolution of Christian 
society, while they lasted and afterwards. 
The legislation of the Empire outlawed the 
Christian since it demanded of him a sacri- 
fice to the gods of the Empire, an action 
which was inconsistent with the Christian 
profession of faith. Persecution was the 
token and tangible evidence of the opposition 
and incompatibility between the world and 
the Gospel, which Jesus had foretold and 
emphasized : The world hath hated them, 
because they are not of the world, even as I 
am not of the world ” (John. XVII, 14). 
during the persecutions it was difficult to 
forget the precepts transmitted by St John : 
*'Lov 6 not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him *’ 
(I Epistle II, 15). Persecution ceaselessly 
reminded Christians of these and they 
understood 8t Paul’s saying literally, 
** The world is crucified unto me and I unto 
the world” (Galatians, VI, 14). The oppo- 
sition between the spirit of the world and 
the spirit which is of God (I Coriath., 11, 
12) was too obvious and the struggle against 
the world and its powers which Christian 
life essentially consisted in, was only an 
aspect of the struggle against sin and ** the 
old man ” necessary to become a new crea. 
ture (cf Ephes., 11,13). Victory was only 
possible through a true iodifiereiice to the 
goods of this lower world, and martyrdom 
really was the most genuine form of renoun- 
cing the world. To realise it there was no 
need to run away from the society of belie- 
vers, on the contrary one only had to remain 
inside it. 
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This eBirangement from the world could 
stop before the saorifice of one’s life. The 
peraeoutions aeem to have been, at first, the 
occasion of this exodus to the desert. If we 
trust St. Jerome, Paul of Thebes, prodeces* 
Bor of Anthony in solitary life, would have 
had to flee and live in the Desert at the time 
of the persecutions of Deoius and Valerian. 
A passage of Eusebius’ Ecdeaiaaiical History 
informs us that, during the Decian persecu- 
tion, many Christians sought a refuge in the 
deserts and mountains. Are they to be 
looked upon as initiators of life in the 
Desert ? 

Be that as it may, it is mostly at the end 
of the persecutions that life in the desert 
widely flourished. The Edict of Milan which 
established religious peace in 31 3 might well 
aeem to have reconciled the Church and the 
world. The body of believers increased and 
there was ground to fear that Christian ener- 
gies, no longer stimulated by struggle, might 
relax. St. Jerome bitterly states this in his 
Prologue to The Life of 8t, Malehus. Would 
Christianism the victor, be vanquished by 
the spirit of the world? The latter gradually 
invades the Church and steals into Christian 
souls. Then, the words of Jesus on the 
incompatibility of the world and the Cospel 
stood out more forcibly to noble souls, who 
wanted to perpetuate the spirit of struggle 
against the world which had fostered the 
heroism of martyrs. The desert of ascetics 
was going to take the place of the prison of 
martyrs and to shelter them from the world 
in the same way. At the end of the lind 
century, Tertullian had already written to 
the martyred Carthaginian believers: Pri- 
son offers the Christians the same benefits as 
the] Desert the Prophets ”. Indeed, when 
withdrawing to the desert, the ascetics are 
oonoiouB of reverting to the mode of life of 
the Prophets, Elias, John the Baptist, and 
of imitating Christ himself who went to the 
wilderness to be tempted and to defeat the 
4 


Prince of this world (Malth., IV. I). Thereby 
the characteristic feature of this asceticism, 
actual world-denial is accounted for. 

Thus this renunciation of the world first 
assumes a material aspect ; Paul of Thebes 
spends the whole of his long life alone in his 
cave, and he would never have seen a human 
face again, had not Anthony been providen- 
tially led towards him. Anthony lives near 
his village for fifteen years, then, annoyed 
by his visitors, he goes iip-stream along the 
Nile, crosses it over, settles at Pispir, but he 
leaves the place when his reputation for 
holiness and the desire to imitate him have 
attracted enough people to actually form 
a monastery, and he pushes his way into the 
desert towards the Red Sea. Indeed, when 
the number of ascetics will have increased to 
a great extent, it will be necessary in the 
very desert, to strive for one's own solitude. 
In the Vth century, the monk Esaias will 
Ic.ive Soete for fear of visitors and vain 
glory, and flee to Palestine, and there, soon 
finding himself at the head of a monastery, 
will live a recluse in bis own cell, communi- 
cating with men through one disciple only. 
John of Lyoopolis also lives a recluse even 
in the Thebaid. The ideal of life in the 
desert, whatever has been said, will not be 
coenobitic but anchoretic life, either in eremi- 
tic settlements or in absolute solitude or 
seclusion. The true posterity of the Fathers 
of the Desert will be the hermits and rrcluses 
of the Middle Ages, and the monastic Orders 
which have nowadays remained the most 
faithful to the spirit of solitude. 

This material renunciation is an intellec- 
tual one as well. The monk who renounces 
the world has perceived its vanity. He has 
meditated the words of St. John ; “ The 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof’’ 
(I Epistle, II, 17) and of St. Paul: **For the 
fashion of this world passeth away ” (1 Cor- 
inth., VII, 31). “The whole life of men’* 
St.- Anthony said to his disciples, V » lo 
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short compared to ccutiiries to come, nnr 
whole time is nothing compared to eternal 
life”. Therefore let not the monk piide 
himself upon his renunciation, for, having 
renounced very little, bis renunciation is 
worth little, ** Let us not think, when we 
look upon the world, that we have forsaken 
great things ! The whole earth is so small in 
oomparison with all the sky. Thus if we 
possessed all the earth and forsook it entirely 
it would not be worth the kingdom of 
heaven”. If the whole earth is nothing 
compared to the kingdom of heaven, what 
are the few acres we abandon. Resides, will 
not death soon take from us that which we 
do not forsake? Meditation upon death, 
supreme detachment, will play a great part 
in this asceticism. Anthony requests his 
monks to meditate often on the words of the 
Apostle ; I die daily ” (Corinth., XV, »?1). 
Gassian informs us that at Scete renouncing 
the world is betokened by the symbolism of 
olothes-removal ; the new monk, stripped of 
bis clothes, puts on a dress belonging to the 
monastery, so that he may imbibe that not 
only is he deprived of all his former posses- 
sions, but he has cast off all mundane display 
and has lowered himself to the poverty and 
indigence of Christ But if renouncing the 
world is the first step taken by the monk it 
also remains the attitude of every moment. 
The world does not so easily release him who 
want to renounce it. In his very cell, the 
monk meets it again, and again has to strug- 
gle against it, or at least against ' the Prince 
of this world’ (John, XVI, 11), since this 
world of sin is led by *' the Prince of the 
power of the air ” (Ephes , II, *2), The latter 
is the one who assails Anthony in his cell 
and makes the world present to him through 
the stratagems of his most bewitching delu- 
sions. That the monk is materially estrang- 
ed from the world is of what avail, if his 
heart craves for it and gloats upon its vain 
allurements ? He is the one again who, spec?. 


ally in the slow hours of noon, insinuates 
into the solitary’s soul ennui, a dislike of his 
condition, the desire to relinquish his soli- 
tude, to go and see others, or even to go 
back to the world under .pretence of 
charity. lie is the one again who, with 
seeming righteousness, sends some rela- 
tion or friend to lead the monk away 
from his solitude. Woe to the monk who 
yields! Therefore the precept is strict: 
hate the world and all that it contains ; Hate 
any sensual rest. Renounce this life so as to 
live for God ” (Apophtegma of St. Anthony). 
Thus the monk acquires a paramount soul, 
ruler of the world, because he has measured 
and weighed its vanity. Abba Martyrianos. 
a Syrian ascetic, answers the boatman who 
asks him why he wants to retire on a deserted 
islet : I want to withdraw from the world 
in order to shun the cares of this life of 
vanity ”. You are happy ”, a visitor says 
to Macarius, "You, solitaries, who trifle with 
the world and despise it And Macarius 
replies : '* Our happiness lies in our trifling 
with the world, whilst the world trifles with 
you”. Thus St. Jerome could say to 
Heliodorus : “ What are you doing in the 
world, 0 my brother, you who are greater 
than the world ! ” 

But this " contempt of the world ”, after 
a phrase made famous by the Imitation of 
Christ, is mainly positive : the point is to flee 
BO as to overcome, to give away so as to win 
over. That is the particular rhythm of 
Christian mysticism, such as it conspicuously 
stands out in St. John of the Cross : the 
** nothing of detachment is related to the 
everything’* of divine possession. This 
detachment, when materially realised, is 
essentially a soul virtue and grace having 
been laid and fructifying in the innermost 
soul. The monk devotes his utmost care to 
quitting the world beoauss he feels it to be 
the peremptory condition for obtaining the 
purity of heart without whioh one cannot 
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Bee God aooording to the promise of the 
Beatitudes (Matth., V. 8). ** It is to attain 
this purity of heart ”, Abba Moses says to 
Cassian, *'that the monk has disregarded 
his parents ’ love, his fatherland, the 
delights of the world, and that, after having 
travelled across numerous countries, he has 
come to live in the rough wilderness This 
spiritual detachment is a yearning of the 
whole heart, a real prayer, praying it&elf. 
Abba Isaac instructs Oassian in it: **We 
pray when we renounce the world, and 
solemnly pledge ourselves to die to its deeds 
and social intercourse, so as to serve the Lord 
with all the fervour of our souls. We pray 
when we promise to despise worldly glory 
and to tread underfoot earthly riches, so as 
to cling to the Lord, contrite in heart and 
poor in spirit”. Such is the meaning of 
“ who art in Heaven ” in the Lord’s Prayer. 
We add “ who art in Heaven ” in the Lord’s 
Prayer. We add ”who art in Heaven” 
because, our present stay on this earth being 
as living in a foreign land, and taking us 
away from our Father, we must run away 
from it and, with f 11 the intensity of our 
longings, hasten towards the region where 
we declare our Fa ther to reside Macarius 
the Great has the same understanding of 
prayer: “What is required of a monk who 
remains sitting in his cell is to collect unto 
himself his own intelligence, far from any 
worldly. care, and not to let flicker among 
secular vanities but to keep it on a single 
aim, namely thinking on God only, every 
moment and be ever faithful unto himself 
without worry, to let no earthly thing fret into 
his heart, neither thought of his parents, nor 
concern for his Fathers nor comfol't from 
his kindred, but lot him be, in spirit as well 
as in ail his senses, as if be stood in 
the presence of God ”. In this way the 
monk raises himself to the perfect prayer 
which Abba Isaac reveals to Cassian, the 
prayer of a heart free from any tie and fixed 
upon God only: “It is a glance on God alone, 


a great fire of love. The soul melts in it and 
is swallowed up in divine affection, and con- 
verses with God as with a father, most 
familiarly, most tenderly”. Indifferent to 
all created and human thing, the monk no 
longer uses in his prayer the forms of human 
language, either words or image. He prays 
in secrecy and silence, for be has completely 
withdrawn from the tumult of thoughts and 
cares : he only speaks to God through his 
heart and attentive soul. In the absence of 
all created things, his soul feels the 
presence of God : “ The more he withdrew 
from cares and intercourse with men, the 
nearer God was to him ”, the author of 
Historia Monachorum says of John of Lyco. 
polls. In the silence of all that is human the 
soul hears God and attains to the perfect 
prayer of St. Anthony: “Prayer is not 
perfect when the monk is aware of himself 
and of praying. 

But, it will be said, is this not mere search 
after personal perfection ? Is the eager striv. 
ing for purity of heart, which makes us run 
away from aud forget our brothers, compati- 
ble with Christian charity ? Is there not 
lurking underneath a very subtle form of 
spiritual egoism and perhaps an infiltration 
of a pagan ideal of divine vision into pure 
evangelical morals ? 

Here we come near the supreme paradox : 
these monks, wildly thirsting for solitude, 
will be, as if in spite of themselves, apostles 
aud conquerors. Flying from the world, 
not only do they conquer God, but they even 
conquer the world itself, to win it over to 
God. Paohomius, called to monacal life, 
feels himself invested with the mission to 
“ serve mankind so as to present it pure to 
the Lord In fact we witness a rare thing: 
the world being won over to the desert. 
St. Nilus will make it a rule, a disconcerting 
one to our age which is in a hurry to aot : 
“ Let us avoid dwelling in towns and villages 
so that the inhabitauts of towns and villages 
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will have to come to us”. Anthony, the 
most eager of anohorites, is to beoome a 
leader of men. The ascetics will attract 
crowds to the wilderness : some undoubtedly 
come for curiosity’s sake but ever so many 
souls are longing for spiritual enlightenment 
anxious about their salvation and improve- 
ment. Most of them will go back to the 
world provided with a maxim, an example 
which will help them to lead a better life, 
the most generous ones will obey the im. 
pulse given to their hearts and settle in the 
desert, under the guidance of the masters. 
These thus become Fathers in vast colonies 
of ascetics, while carefully preserving their 
solitude, and keeping from win glory, the 
stumbling-block for noble souls. Such is the 
wonderful paradox realised by these ascetics 
who, for having renounced the world, finally 
conquer the world. And their action does 
not cease within the limits of their century : 
their infiuence, outranging their time, 
spreads in history. They have not accepted 
to have a direct influence and keep avoiding 
the crowds attracted by their fame, for they 
remain convinced that purity of hearts is the 
first condition for a true spiritual action 
and for its fruitfulness. They always 
keep good watch against possible recurrings 
of vain glory and ever possible pollution 


from the world. When Anthony is in charge 
of a monastery and has the care of innumer- 
able souls, he more than ever sticks to strict 
anchoretic life, and he only leaves his 
solitude from time to time to give his dis' 
oiples his spiritual counsels. Furthermore 
these ascetics will be reluctant to speeches 
as much as to direct action, for fear of 
yielding again to secular vanity. One day 
the archbishop of Alexandria, Theophilus, 
comes to Scete. The friars assemble to- 
gether and beg Abba Pambo to speak to him 
a word which he may be benefited by : * If he 
is not benefited by our silence ’, the elder 
answers * how would he be benefited by our 
words ? ’ The same teaching arises from an 
apophtegma of St Anthony : Three monks 
used to go and see the Blessed Anthony 
every year. Two of them would question 
him about their thoughts and the salvation 
of their souls. The other one would remain 
perfectly silent, ' never asking anything. 
After a long time Abba Anthony said to 
him : ' You have been coming here for such 
a long time and you never ask anything 1 * 
And the other replied : ' Is it not enough for 
me to see you, b’ather?’ There do we 
assuredly see the most authentic disciple 
and also the more authentically Christian 
master : his action just like his prayer, 
reaches its fulness in silence. 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD COMMUNITY' 

By Dr. Anjilvbl V. Matthew, M. Ed., Ph. D. 


The wholesome view that the whole world 
is a uuit and that what happens in one 
territorial unit is the affair of all others will 
not become current just because a few of us 
think BO— the people of the world as a whole 
should bold this view. Whatever means or 
agency chat works towards this ideal is 
working for progress, and whatever that 

' The ideas discussed here are elaborated io 


works against it is reactionary. There are 
well-informed people-people who read history 
and try to interpret it-who wonder whether 
there is any progress in this world, and 
whether it is not more true to say that there 
are waves and cycles in history. Those who 
do not believe in ** progress ” contend that a 
certain thing is fashionable and is in vogue 

a forth oomiDg book by the author— 
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for Bometime, and then gets out of 
fashion ; and that the period of reaction is 
again followed by a time when the old fashion 
reappears, to disappear once again after a 
while. I do not find it possible to agree 
with them : I do not know about geological 
periods, but taking history as we have it 
recorded we know that science, to take one 
instance, has never advanced so much as it 
has done today. Similarly the idea that the 
whole world is one and that what happens in 
one part of it is the concern of all others is 
practically new so far as politics is concern- 
ed. Formerly there were people who thought 
of world conquest, but they thought of the 
world as a fit place to rule over, as something 
that would lead to the self-importance of the 
world-conquerers. They did not think 
of the world in terms of the people 
themselves wanting to be hold together. 
The unity that was envisaged by world- 
oonquerers was a superimposed unity, 
not being based on the conviction of the 
people of the world that they belonged to 
one world family. Occasionally there arose 
a few rare souls here and there who felt that 
the world is one and that all its peoples 
belonged to one brotherhood, but they were 
looked upon as impractical visionaries. 
What has happened today is that the 
common man also has begun to see things 
from the standpoint of these rare visionaries 
and has begun to feel that practically, not 
idealistically alone, the whole world is one. 

So far as the man in the street is concerned 
I am inclined to think that more than any. 
thing else it is the cinema that has brought 
home to him the feeling that the whole world 
is one, for it portrays individuals belonging 
to the most advanced nations of the world 
as swayed by the same primary emotions as 
work in most primitive societies. Along 
with it we have international air* services, 
news.agencies and the ladio, which have 
rad need Loth time and distance. What 
happens in one part of the world is known 


thousands of miles away in the cource of a 
few minutes whereas in former days such 
information was received in certain distant 
places several months after the events had 
actually taken place. Devices like television 
and radio photography are cementing the 
world still closer. Modern means of tranr. 
port between one part of the world and 
another has resulted in much greater 
personal contacts between people who would 
formerly have never known each other as 
friends and neighbours. For fast travel, the 
aeroplane is fast replacing the steamer and 
the railway trains. With the exchange of 
news and personal visits, has also inevitably 
taken place exchange of articles of daily use 
and luxuries. (’ereaJs produced in Canada 
or Argentina can within a few weeks feed 
millions of people in Japan, Germany, and 
India, and gunny bags and rubber from 
India and Malaya are used by people in 
Africa and U. S. A. to make heavy and light 
commodities transportable. Medicines and 
drugs, soaps and toilet materials, machines 
large and small, petrol, minerals of various 
kinds, and even whole industrial plants are 
transferred from one part of the world to 
another. The people of the world have begun 
to be so accustomed to these transportations 
and exchanges that they have ceased to think 
of the foreign origin of the things they use 
in their daily life. They think of it only in 
those critical days when through internation, 
ai calamities such as a global war these 
articles of daily use and luxury fail to turn 
up as they used to in normal days. 

The fact of war itself is one of the things 
that show up the essential unity of the 
world. Two great wars have been fought in 
the course of the last thirty years, and both 
the wars brought together men belonging to 
different nations and different territorial 
units. Americans and Japanese, French men 
and men of Indo-China, Englishmen and 
Egyptians, Italians and Ethiopians, Germans 
and Cassaoks, Russians and Manohnrlans 
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all met in war either as friends and allies or 
as enemies; and in both capacities they came 
to know one another intimately. They found 
that heroism and other virtues were not 
confined to people of one country or of one 
complexion ; and similarly they found that 
the most sophisticated manners and habits of 
people a ere of little avail when more cardin- 
al human traits wore called forth in critical 
situations. The pride of haughty nations 
and races has been lowered by coloured and 
backward people whose essentially human 
support was constantly used by those who 
formerly used to look down on them with an 
air of patronage and complaisance if not of 
BuperciliouB contempt. 

The two global wars also showed how an 
international conflagration is bound to affect 
not only the warring states but the whole 
wi rid. It is difficult to confine the trouble 
within the geographical limits of the original 
belligerent countries. Each country happens 
to have friends and supporters in the 
neighbouring powers, who are convinced that 
the defeat and disablement of their nation* 
friend is sure to cause trouble to themselves 
in course of time. This is how England and 
France and later America got into World 
War ll-these countries were not originally 
attacked by Hitlerite Germany. Some count, 
ries were over>run by one or the other of the 
belligerent parties because the latter thought 
that thereby they would win strategic 
advantages over their enemies. Belgium 
twice sufiFered in this fashion during the last 
twenty- five years. Holland and Norway in 
Europe, Egypt and Tripoli in Africa, and to 
a certain extent Egypt and the Arab count 
ries of Iraq, Iran and Syria In Asia come into 
the category of countries that were affected 
on account of their offering strategic key 
points to these already engaged in militant 
activities. 

Again, there are those who think, vs Italy 
and Japan did, that they can make hay 
while the sun shines by pouncing upon 


cerMtin coveted lands in the days of inter, 
national turmoil when aggressive activities 
on the part of nations happen to be everyday 
experiences and are therefore not likely to 
be condemned as effectively as at other times 
by the outside world. So also there are 
countries which do not want to enter into 
war but are afraid that their neutrality may 
anytime be violated by one of the belligerents 
and who therefore try to keep their country 
BO fully armed and so ready for any emergency 
that they give almost the same meiiculously 
careful and costly attention to their forces 
which the fighting countries devote to theirs. 
Turkey and Spain come into this category 
of countries that were bound by dismal 
necessity to keep their forces ready to be 
used at a few hoards notice. 

Besides, think of the economic conse- 
quences of the war. What affects two bellige- 
rent nations might also involve other and 
distant nations in eoonomio and social 
distress and thus bring about untold suffering 
in the latter. When life in the world is also 
closely knit as it is today, what happens in 
one part of the world cannot but have its 
direct results in all other parts in the same 
way as a gangrene in one limp of the body 
causes suffering, weakness and ineffectiveoess 
in the whole body. We know it to our cost 
that things like machinery and tools, food 
materials, medicines and tonics, clothes and 
stationery, foods and tonics, and even news 
on such matters as rainfall and weather are 
poorly and inadequately supplied in days of 
war even in non-belligerent countries. 
Economic and social distress is experienced 
by them for such manifold reasons as the 
dislocation of trade, unavailability of the 
bare necessities of life, greater demands 
than they can meet from their neighbours of 
things they themselves can ill.afford to spare, 
and curtailment of international and cultural 
contacts. Some of these oountries have to 
provide food and shelter for an ever-increas- 
ing flow of immigrants who try to esoape the 
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ravages of invadiag foreign armies. Sweden, 
Switzerland & India come into this category. 
Poverty and distress undermine the health 
of people, and often infectious diseases 
follow the wake of damages directly caused 
by war. 

We do not yet show in our collective life 
many signs of maturity, signs of having 
grown up to the standards of adults who can 
think of themselves as parts of a wider whole. 
We show instead, the mentality of an 
adolescent person in his early Hush of life, 
who feels within himself the exhilarating 
sense of personal strength and the irrespres. 
Bible consciousness that he has certain rights. 
He feels violently irritated if others do not 
concede these rights and he believes that he 
is entitled to take what essentially belongs to 
him despite what he regards to be the selfish 
opposition of others. The consideration that 
fulness of life comes only through forgoing 
something which might reasonably have 
been one’s own and which nevertheless he has 
Bome.times to do without in order that he 
may get on amicably and co-operatively with 
others, is a sign of a matured personality. 
All individuals who have attained physiolo- 
gical maturity do not possess psychological 
maturity. Nevertheless there are many 
whose life indicates that they are making 
progress in this direction. When we take 
into consideration the collective selves known 
as nations or states, we fail to see this 
maturation in their international contacts. 
Possibly the Scandinavian countries have 
made some considerable progress in this 
direction. If we take the United States of 
America not as one unit of power, but as a 
group of nearly fifty States, then we see 
unmistakably this maturation of collective 
or group personality in their inter-state 
relationships. The British Parliament headed 
by Clement Attlee shows certain marks of a 
grown-up collective personality in their 
dealings with India and Egypt. These are 


some bright patches of light in a predomin- 
ently dark international picture, rays of 
light which indicate that maturation is 
possible in collective life also. As a rule, 
however, we are far from having reached a 
point from which we can survey our collective 
life with satisfaction. 

As long as there is life there is scope for 
progress and advance. Possibly we are only 
at the threshold of a great era in our collec- 
tive life. Wo are just beginning to realize the 
idea of the visva kutumha envisaged by great 
seers in the past in different parts of tl e 
world. Possibly we are definitely making 
progress, evolving some kind of order out of 
the international chaos into which the leaders 
of states and nations have been leading them 
all these long centuries. Modern science as 
we have already seen, is doing its part to 
make ui realize that the whole world is a 
closely integrated whole. Scientific knowl- 
edge, even at its best, is not a sufficient 
guide for the ordering of either individual or 
collective life. Other factors also play 
important roles in life. For instance, we 
have to take into account the importance 
oi values and moral estimates. These are no 
doubt affected by scientific knowledge, but 
they are not entirely depezident on it. Right 
relationship with one’s neighbours is regulat- 
ed not only by a person’s scientific knowl. 
edge but also by his sense of values. The 
same holds good in our collective, interna- 
tional life. Nations and states may be hepl. 
ed in their mutual relations through their 
knowledge of oneness of our little world and 
by recognition of the catastrophe that might 
befall it if the latest advances in scientific 
knowledge are employed in warfare ; but 
more than through science it is through their 
sense of values and their emotional attitudes 
that nations and other collective groups get 
on together as members one of another. The 
future of the world therefore depends on 
nations learning again Ibc importance of such 
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old •fashioned virtues as sympathy, kindli- 
ness, forbearance, forgiveness, and love. 

iio\v can these Jensons be learned and 
practised in international ufl'airs. These are, 
first of all, personal virtues and therefore 
must become first implanted and strengthen- 
ed in as many individuals as possible. There 
is no way of saving the world at large except 
through individuals getting a new sense of 
their responsibility towards their neighbours. 
The unrelfiahness and other virtues which a 
person fails to show in his relations with his 
immediate neighbours cannot come out 
abnovo in his thinking and in his attitude in 
regard to wider affairs. Much of the unhappi- 
ness of the world at large is due to persons 
failing to lead their best life in their private 
and personal relations. If one who is found 
wanting in the latter kind of situation talks 
self-righteously and grandiloquently about 
problems and situations in the wider world, 
he indulges himself in mere sentimentality. 
Charity and all other character traits that 
make social life, life in the community, 
conducive to peace and common welfare 
begin at home. He who cares for bettor 
understanding between the nations of the 
world should start at the starting place of 
all personal and social virtues — the life of the 
iudividual and his relations with his immedi. 
ate neighbours. In plain words a person 
cannot be creatively active in iiiternationaj 
attitudes unless his relations are based on 
right moral principles and attitudes in his 
immediate social oircles such as the home, 
the school, the business ullice, and places of 
amusement and recreation. The foundatioua 
of healthy social life are laid early in life in 
the home and in the school. One cannot 
pursue the ideal of nihilism and unrestrainod 
personal pleasures in the home and the native 
community and then switch over to right 
attitudes in regard to international affairs. 
Education for a world oommiiuity must begin 
at home and in the school, in one’s immedi- 


ate neighbourhood and on the play ground. 
What an Englishman (J. H. Whitehouse) 
says in regard to the League of Nations has 
a wider application : “ The only way in 

which GovernmeisitB can be controlled in 
their international relationships is through 
popular knowledge united with ideals. A 
country having ideals and the power to give 
effect to them will not tolerate the old 
diplomats. We shall see no change in the 
animosities between peoples and rulers, nor 
any real advance made by such schemes as 
the League of Nations, unless we have in 
every country a spiritually educated democ. 
racy ” ^ 

Formerly national governments swore by 
a policy of non interference in the matter of 
the social and constructive activities of even 
its own citizens. Care of the old and the 
infirm, uplift of the backward and the 
ignorant, and reclamation of the delinquent 
wore supposed to be the concern of private 
individuals. The duty of the State was 
regarded to be that of maintaining order and 
a peat^eful common life in order that all 
individuals may carry on whatever activity 
they may care to pursue. If private 
individuals or private corporate bodies did 
something positively birmful to their neigh- 
bours the State would take notice, otherwise 
the State was mostly indifferent as to what 
wealthy people did with their wealth and 
influence. Today the concept of people 
legaiding the functions of the State has 
changed, and it is being recoguized more and 
muie clearly that it should not be content 
with a passive role in regard to humanitari- 
an sohemcB and activities, that it is the 
duty of the State as a State to engage itsolf 
in many of the activities that were formerly 
regarded to bo fit only for private bodies to 
undertake. 

J. M. Whitehouse iu Whitehouse end (iooch : 
Wid*^r Aspects of Education^ p. 71, Cambridge 
(rniversity Press, 1924. 
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For instance, there was a time not far in 
the past when it was regarded to be the duty 
solely of the parents to see that their 
childern were educated. In cource of time 
it was recognized that at least elementary 
education was the direct responsibility of the 
State. Even today, however, in many 
countries it is supposed that if any people 
want to give secondary and higher education 
to their children, they should themselves 
make provisions thereunto; and that all 
that may be expected of the State is some 
little help in the form of grants to supple, 
ment the resources of those who try to cater 
for secondary and higher education. In 
India this as been tho declared policy of 
governments in all Provinces and States 
as well as of the Central Government ; and 
it is BO, because India took its cue entir<3ly 
from Britain, and in the latter country this 
was the accepted policy of the Government- 
Meanwhile socialist forces are making their 
influence felt, and to day Britain is trying 
to take a more direct share in the provision 
of higher education. In this respect, as m 
many others, the Soviet policy followed in 
Russia has had its inevitable repercussions in 
facilitating a change in the attitudes of 
peoples and governments even in those 
countries where capitalism has entrenched 
itself most firmly. A slow but sure revoiu 
tion is taking place in regard to the 
responsibilities of governments in all parts 
of the world. Thus schemes and policies 
that pertain to rural uplift, rights and 
remunerations of workers, sanitation and 
public health, «ud the development uf 
neglected areas in otherwifee progressive 
countries — things that were formerly supposed 
to be the concern mainly of philauthropically 
minded private citizens— are now being 
attended to with greater care and consistency 
by the States as such, i. e. by the govern- 
ments of the States oonoeriied. 

What has begun to happen within the 
several States should happen in the world' 


unit that we visualize. World organisations 
have not been strong enough and coordinated 
enough to bring under peace and order the 
world-unit ; and world services in the matter 
^of food, health, communication and educa- 
tion are things of the future. But the 
sequence of events we are famaliar with in 
the various States need not be rigidly repeat- 
ed in the world.unit (the unit called the 
world), for some of the services which were 
not attempted in the early stages of the 
development of individual States may be 
attempted from the start of the effective life 
of a world-organisatiou. As a matter of fact 
without attention being given to those 
departoients of world-life that are not strict- 
ly political, even the political organisation 
of world' forces is bound to be weak and 
ineffective. No man can help another to 
grow into a healthy personality by a mere 
attempt to control the life of the latter 
through rules and regulations; he must prove 
himself to be a friend and well-wisher 
through acts of kindness and friendliness. 
The individual States that function today 
are helping their subjects much more 
effectively than they ever did in the past to 
lead a fuller life as individuals, and there- 
fore they willingly accept, along with the 
opportunities and aids for a fuller life, the 
restraints and limitations of freedom that 
inevitably accompany the provision of 
opportunities. The world-organisation also 
will be welcome to the States and peoples of 
the world only when it enables them to lead 
a fuller and richer life than was otherwise 
possible for them, Ji» other words, the 
world- organisation must prove itself not only 
an attempt to control the life of the nations 
and States, but to help them in constructive, 
creative ways, so that the nations of the 
world— tho weak and backward nations as 
well as the mighty and advanced— may ex- 
press their national selves in ways that lead to 
the greater happiness and prosperity of all 
peoples and nations in our entire wofid, 
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By Pbof, D. 8. Sabma, 


The Purusha-Sukta forms an important 
part of Hindu ritual hymns. It is chanted 
during almost all important ceremonies. Not 
long ago every Brahmin boy, after his Upa. 
nayana, used to be taught this famous Sukta 
and made to chant it with correct accents. 
Its importance seems to lie in the fact that 
within its short compass are expressed, as 
early as the Samhita period, some of the 
most fundamental ideas of Hinduism. The 
SSukta, as found in the tenth mandala of Rig- 
Veda, consists only of sixteen mantras. But 
in the Yajur Veda we find its expanded form 
consisting of twenty four mantras. Some of 
the mantras of the hymn are rather obscure 
in meaning and are variously interpreted. 
But the drift of the whole is fairly clear. 

The hymn emphasises both the immanence 
and the transcendence of God. For the 
Purusha it describes not only encompasses 
the universe, but also extends beyond i^ 
All beings hero below are said to form only 
one fourth part of Him. The remaining 
three-fourths a^e in heaven. The seen is 
only a fragment of the Unseen. Great as the 
universe is, greater is He whoso partial mani- 
festation it is. But the most characteristic 
feature of the hymn, even in its earlier form, 
is that the immanence of God in His creation 
is expressed in terms of a colossal sacrifice. 

At a time when animal sacrifices occupied 
the centre of the religious life of the com- 
munity, a daring poet seems to have extended 
his eye over the entire creation and described 
it as the result of a great sacrifice. For, has 
not the infinite Spirit sacrificed itself, in 
manifesting itself as a universe of finite 
beings ? Are not the Sun and the Moon, the 
sky and the earth, the fire and the wind, and 
ail these animals, both wild and tame, horses 
and oows, goats and sheep— and all these 
classes of men->^those that teach, those that 


rule, those that till the eaith and tend the 
lattle and those that labour with their hands 
— are not all these only the various parts of 
one and the same Purusha who chose to make 
Himself the victim of a colossal sacrifice ? 
One can imagine the powerful appeal which 
this figure of speech of a cosmic sacrifice 
conducted by the gods, in which the Primal 
being itself was immolated, must have had 
to the minds and imaginations of those who 
everyday witnessed the immolation of the 
sacrificial victim on the altar by the priests 
and the dismemberment of its body for the 
purposes of a burnt offering. Obviously it is 
only a figure of speech, for as the commen- 
tator Sayana frequently reminds us, the 
great Yajna of which the poet speaks is only 
nianaeika or an imaginary one. By the 
familiar sacrificial language he employs, the 
poet tries to bring home to his people some 
of his own daring ideas ^ the self-imposed 
limitations of the infinite Spirit, the result- 
ting emergence of the cosmos, the unity of 
the entire creation, the organic nature of 
human society and the immanence of God in 
all beings, 

Thus already in the Purusha Sukta of the 
Rig Veda we are in the midst of a transition 
from a sacrificial to a mystical type of reli- 
gion of which the Upanishads are such a 
glorious consummation. 

Upanisbadic too is the chalieDging cry of 
the poet : — 

know this great Purusha shining like 
the BUD beyond darkness. He who knows 
this becomes immortal in this life. There is 
no other way to immortality.” 

He thus anticipates, for instance, the poet 
of the MundakopanUhad who speaks of all 
sacrifices and rituals as leaky boats which 
eanuut carry man very far on the ocean of 
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samsara and who declares that immortality 
could be gained only through Brahma- Vidy a. 
UpanishadiOi again, in tone and temper is 
the paradox which the poet mentions that 
the Furusha is unborn and yet H e is born in 
rarious ways. One is reminded of the string 
of paradoxes in the laa and Kena Upanu 
shads. And, lastly, one also finds here in 
germ that threefold conception of God in 
relation to the universe which is found in 
later religious literature. The Purnsha is 
spoken of here now as cosmos itself, now 
as the oosmio soul and now as the cosmic 
ruler, thus envisaging the conceptions of 
Virat, Hiranyagarbha and Is vara. In the 
fourth section of the Taiiiiriya Upanishad, 
for instance, there is a mantra called Trisii. 
parna which derives its name from this three 
fold conception. The Absolute or tha sup- 
reme Spirit is conceived as a nest ont of 
which three birds have emerged viz., Virat, 
Hiranyagarbha and Isvara. When the abso* 
lute is thought of as it is in itself, indepen- 
dently of any creation, it is called Brahman^ 
But when it is thought of as having mani- 
fested itself as the universe it is called Virat; 


when it is thought of as the spirit moving 
everywhere in the universe it is called Hira- 
nyagarbha and when it is thought of as per- 
sonal God creating, protecting and destroying 
the universe, it is called Isvara ; and when 
again these three functions are taken separa- 
tely, the Isvara becomes Brahma, Vishnu 
or Siva. We find all these conceptions of 
God in relation to the universe in a fluid 
form in the Furusha Siikta. 

The poem ends with a beautiful prayer. 
The poet sees that God’s creation is full of 
life and rich in forms and at the same time 
its workings are silent and secret. And so 
he speaks figuratively of God being wedded 
to Modesty and IVosperity. He sees night 
following day and day following night regu- 
larly and describes them as the two sides of 
God, front and back. And when darkness 
comes over the woild, he sees that stars 
come out as if to announce the continued 
presence of God. And be describes them as 
a form of the Divine. To such a God he 
prays finally both for heavenly immortality 
and earthly prosperity. Here is no running 
awayfrom life nor being confined to it. 


PlIRNA CHANDRA 

A Dihec'i DisciPiJ OI- Sri Ramakrismxa 
By SwAMi Jaqadiswarananda 


Furna Chandra Ghosh was one of the six 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna who were 
designated by the Master as Iswarakotis. He 
was the only lay disciple of this chosen group, 
the other five being monks such as Swami s 
Vivekananda, Brahmananda, Premananda, 
Yogananda and Niranjanananda. The Iswara- 
kotis are eternally perfect souls {nityasiddhas) 
and possess the oharacterstios of a divine 
iooarnation. They come to the earth as an 
avQtara, not for their own salvation but for 
the fulfilment of a divine mission. Puma 


was such a great soul, but unfortunately no 
account has so far appeared in English 
about his godly life. 

Puma was bom in 1871, 72 A. D. in a well- 
to-do Kayastha family of north Calcutta. His 
father Rai Bahadur Dinanath Ghosh was a 
descendant of the well-known family of Kashi 
Ghosh and a high official in the Finance 
Department of India Government. Puma’s 
mother Krishnamanini was born in the famous 
Vaishnava family of Dewan Krishnarama 
Basu, of which Balaram Basu, a prominent 
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lay (lisciplo of the Master, was a descendent. 
Puma was a student of the Sbyambazaar 
branch of the Metropolitan Institution found- 
ed by Ishwaracbandra Vidyasagar. Mahendra- 
naih Gupta, the celebrated author of the 
Gospel of Sri Ramalrishna and popularly 
known as M was then the Head Master of 
that High School. Puma had bright and 
prominent eyes, fair brown complexion, well, 
built frame and graceful countenance. M. who 
soon found out his religious temperament 
occasionally called him aside and gave him 
religious instructions and lent him the famous 
Bengali work Chaitanya Charitamrita for 
perusal. The boy read the book with great 
interest and w.ms inspired with the life and 
teachings of Sri Chaitanya. 

One day M. said to Puma, * Do you like to 
see a saint like Sri Chaitanya?* The boy 
was then only thirteen years old and was 
studying in class VIIl. Puma readily agreed 
and accompanied M. to Dakshiueshwar. His 
guardians being very strict he had to go to 
Sri Ramakrishna secretly with M. during the 
school hours. At the very 6rst meeting the 
Master recognised him as one of his chosen 
disciples and treated him accordingly. He 
fed the boy lovingly like an affectionate 
mother with his own'handsand initiated him 
into the spiritual life. On that very day the 
boy too realised his previous kinship with 
the Master, was transported with joy by his 
contact and was overpowered with devotional 
tears. The Master paid for bis carriage fare 
and asked him to come again. About Puma 
the Master said to other devotees thus: 

' Puma is born with some attributes of Lord 
Narayana and has a predominantly satvika 
nature and in that respect is second to 
Harendranath. He is the last of the inner 
circle of disciples who were seen by me in a 
trance and would come to me for spiritual 
illumination*.^ 

I Vide Swami Saradananda's Beugali work Rama* 
kfUhna Lilapraaanga, Divya Bhava, p. 200. 


Puma’s second meeting with the Master 
took place in the house of Balaram 
Bose at Baghbazaar, Calcutta. At that meet- 
ing the Master asked Puma, * What do you 
think of me ? ‘ Overwhelmed with fervent 
devotion, Puma replied spontaneously, ‘ You 
arc God incarnate in human form. * The 
Master was very much delighted with the 
answer, blessed him profusely and taught him 
the mysteries of spiritual practice. Puma 
intuited even at that early age who the 
Master was as also his special relationship 
with him. 

Once the Master was asked by a devotee, 

‘ how it was that Puma, a mere boy had 
attained spiritual insight ? ’ The Master said 
in reply, ‘ The is due to his past samskara. He 
had made much progress in spirituality in 
previous lives. So the highest truth was 
easily reflected in his pure mind. It is the 
body only that Is born, grows, decays and dies 
but the soul remains unchanged. Purnu be- 
longs to the special class of devotees called 
Iswarakotis. A little effort brings out their 
latent spirituality. A devotee of this type is 
like the vine gourd or pumpkin which hears 
fruit before flowering. First they realise 
God, and then practice spiritual discipline*. 

In October 1885, Puma met the Master 
again. After the former’s departure, the 
latter said to M. smiling, ‘ Puma came this 
morning. He has such a nice nature’. He fre* 
quently longed to see and feed him and some- 
times sent sweets and fruits to him to 
Calcutta through somebody. As Puma’s 
relatives did not allow him to go to the 
Master the boy could not meet the Master 
freely. One night before his last illness, the 
Master had become so eager to meet Puma, 
that ho had suddenly left Dakshineswar and 
arrived at M's house in Calcutta. M. brought 
Puma to his home to see the Master. Sri 

3 Vide Lift of Sri Ranakriahna (Afayavati 
Edition) p. 521-523. 
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Ramakrishna gave the boj maoy instruotioDS 
about prayer and meditation and then return- 
ed to Dakshineewar. 

Swami Saradananda writes, *1 had seen the 
Master shedding profuse tears in his eagerness 
to see Puma. On seeing us surprised at this 
the Master one day said to us : * You are all 

surprised to see my attraction for Puma, but 
this is nothing in comparison with the 
immense attraction that 1 felt for Narendra.’ 
Whenever the Master visited Calcutta, he 
used to wait in the house of a devotee and 
sent for Puma. Puma very gladly came from 
the school or house and met him secretly. 

After meeting with the Master, Puma 
began to develop rapidly his latent spiritu- 
ality and experience beatific visions. At 
the time of prayer and meditation tears 
would roll down from his eyes and hair of his 
body would stand on end. Once he wrote 
a letter to the Master thus : * Often 1 pass the 
nights without sleep on account of exhube- 
rent joy ’ The Master touched the letter and 
said, * This is a good letter, so I can touch, 
hut 1 cannot touch other*8 letters*. The 
sacred relation between the Master and this 
young disciple bore wonderful results as time 
rolled on. 

Id April 1885, Puma had another meeting 
with the Master in the house of Balaram 
Bose, idis relatives strongly objected to his 
visiting the Master; so it was with great 
difficulty that he managed to come there. 
The boy prostrated himself before the Master 
who then took him to his side and talked to 
him with overflowing affection in a low voice. 
The Master endearingly asked Puma to come 
nearer to him and said, * Do you practise 
what 1 asked you to ? ’ Puma replied in the 
affirmative. 

The Master : Do you dream of a flame, a 
lighted torch or a cremation ground ? It is 
good to dream of these. Puma said that he 
dreamt of the Master. 


The Master: What? some instructions 
Tell me of it. 

Puma : 1 dont remember them now, 

The Master : Never mind. But it is very 
good. You will make great progress in spiri- 
tual life. Dont you feel a kinship with me? 

A few minutes later the Master asked 
Puma to come to Dakshineewar. To this the 
boy answered that he could not promise. 

The Master : Why, does not one of your 
relatives live at Dakshineewar ? 

Puma : Yos sir, but it would be very in* 
COD vien lent for me to go. ” M. used to give 
religious instructions to Puma when the latter 
was a student of his school. Hearing this, 
the Master said, ' that's fine V One day the 
Master asked M. how he found Puma and 
whether the boy passed into ecstatic moods. 
M. replied that he had not noticed in him 
any visible expression of such emotions. At 
this Ibe Master said that Puma would not 
express his emotions outwardly. He has not 
that kind of temperament. But he has other 
good signs. This prophesy of the Masfter 
about Puma was literally fulfilled afterwards. 
Puma in his later life never made any outer 
expression of his spiritual feelings. He nevej 
talked of the Master nor did he even keep 
with him a likeness of his. It was difficult 
for others to know and fathom the depths of 
his profound love for the Master. As a boy 
Puma however expressed his great love for 
the Master and his devotees. When he stood 
at the door of his house and if anybody con. 
nected with the Master passed that way he 
would run to him and salute him. Hearing 
this loving nature of Puma one day from M* 
the Master was highly pleased and said ' Ah ’ 

* Ah ’ ? Once the Master said to M. that in 
Puma he has reached the ‘ post,* meaning 
thereby that Puma was the last disciple of 
the inner circle. 

Though Puma was forbidden by his father 
to visit Daksbineswar and transferred him to ' 
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another school to keep him away from M’s 
contact, he made it possible to meet the 
Master privately. One day while at Dakshi- 
neswar the Master asked Puma to take his 
meal there. The H oly Mother was accordingly 
instructed by him to make some special pre- 
parations for Puma. The Master himself took 
Puma to the Nahabat and showing him to the 
Holy Mother said with a loving smile, ‘ This 
is Puma.’ The Holy Mother whom Puma had 
never seen, or known before, affectionately 
received him and seating him on a mat 
fed him like his own mother. The Master 
stood at the door and told the Holy Mother 
to give a little more of this curry or that. 
And the Holy Mother too sat by his side and 
said, * My darling, cat this, eat that * . After 
the meal was over the Holy Mother put a 
rupee in Puma’s hand at the instruction of 
the Master. Purna first refused to accept the 
rupee but later took it at their insistence. At 
this the Master’s face flashed with joy. 

Another day the Master said to M: ‘Purna, 
like Narendra and junior Narendra has a 
manly nature. He is in such an exalted state 
that either he will very soon give up his body 
after realisation of God, or his inner nature 
will, within a few days, burst forth, lie has 
a godly nature and the traits of a divine 
inoarnation. Such persons are never afraid 
of anybody. If you put a garland of flowers 
round his neck, or smear his body with sandal 
paste, or burn incense before him, he will 
pass into Samadhi. For then he will know 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Narayaua 
himself dwells in his body, that it is Naraya. 
na who has assumed the body. I want to see 
Purna once more. But how will it be possible 
for me 'i It seems he is part of divine incar- 
nation. How amazing : Not a mere particle, 
but a portion. Very intelligent too. I under- 
stand he is very attentive to his st idies. He 
is born with an element of Lord Vishnu. I 
worshipped him mentally with ‘Bel leaves *, 


but the offering was not acoepted. But then 
I worshipped him with * Tulsi ’ leaves and 
sandal paste which proved to be alright, 

The Master said once, ‘ I now feel for 
Purna and the other young boys as I once 
felt for Kamlala (a deity). On another day 
in t ho course of conversation he said to the de- 
votees, ‘let me tell you some thing very secret. 
Do you know why I love Purna, Narendra 
etc. 80 muoh ? While going to embrace Lord 
Jagannath in madhura bhava I broke my 
hand. It was made known to me, “you have 
now taken a human form. Establish divine 
relations of a friend, son etc. with the pure 
and perfect souls and move with them.” 
Puma’s mind soars in the high Sakara aspect 
of God and has the traits of Lord Vishnu. 
What a love he has for me 1 ’ 

Lest Purna should renounce the world and 
become a monk his father forced him to 
marry against his wish and got him appointed 
in the Finance Department of India Govern, 
ment in which ho had been holding a high 
office for a pretty long time. His marriage 
took place when he was only sixteen. 
The disciples of the Master both lay 
and monastic treated him with great love and 
respect. In January, 1897 when Swami Vive- 
kananda returned to Calcutta, ho was given a 
a warm reception at the Sealdah station. 
Puma stood in a corner of the large crowd, 
saw the Swami and quietly returned home. 
He was seated on a phaeton carriage which 
was drawn by enthusiastic youths out of love. 
When the carriage reached the crossing of 
Shambazar and Cornwallis Street near which 
was the parental home of Purna, Swamiji 
sent Swami Trigunatita to call Purna. Purna 
who was then taking bath hastened to Swamiji 
with wet body and wet clothes and prostrated 
before Swamiji saying * 1 saw you at the 
Sealdah station from a distance and came 
back and was having my bath as 1 have to go 
to office. The Swami asked him ‘ Dear 
Brother, how do you do now ? ’ He said, ‘I 
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am doing well through the iufiDito graro of 
the Master. Swamiji said to him again 
lovingly . ‘Don’t be in wet clothes long. Go 
home and see m’e at the Math leisurely.’ 
Puma again prostrated before Swamiji and 
went home. As long as Swamiji was in 
Calcutta Puma used to go to him frequently 
and enjoy his company silently with the 
crowd. 

In 1907 he was elected secretary of 
the Vivekananda Society of Calcutta which 
was founded in 1902, the year in which 
Swamiji passed away. Ho accepted tho secre- 
taryship of the society at the importunities 
of its members. He attended the society 
regularly and spent some time in meditation 
in its shrine. He encouraged its members 
to practise daily meditation. He advised 
and assisted them just like a friend in the 
management of the Society, When Madame 
Calve of France visited (Calcutta, the members 
of the Vivekananda Society led by Puma 
received her at the Grand Hotel and present- 
ed her with various photos of the Master 
and Swamiji. Puma worked as the Secretary 
of the Society for a year and then left for 
Delhi when his oiBco was shifted there. 

While he was in Calcutta he visited the 
Ramakrishna math at Baranagore, Alambazar 
or Belur regularly. While at tho math he 
was found to be very calm and quiet and to 
smoke ohuroots for which he had great fond- 
ness. He was very just, unostentasious, out- 
spoken and spirited. He never tolerated any 
wrong done to others in his presence. In 
order to do so he had to fight once or twice 
with white soldiers in the Simla hills. He 
maintained good health and continued physi. 
cal culture till the end. He had a life long 
habit of study and could write good articles 
in English. He is said to have contributed 
some interesting articles to Brahwavadin of 
Madras, an English journal now defunct. His 
heart was full of patriotism. Whenever he 


ft? 

got an opportunity ho made himself useful to 
the society or the countryi in his own way. 
Privately he loved and helped those who 
served and sacriftc'^d for the country. When 
the topic of Swami Vivekananda was raised 
his face brightened up in joy. Once while 
doing salutation to Swamiji he touched his 
feet and felt a shock like that of an electric 
current. He felt a similar shock while touch, 
ing the feet of Swami Brahmananda by way 
of salutation after the latter^s return from 
protracted tapasya in Brindaban. The 
Master’s godly contact had transformed 
Puma’s life so completely that though he was 
in tho world, he was never of the world. 
Like a lotus leaf he floated on the ocean of 
tho world untouched by its water. 

At the age of .‘15---36 Puma was taken seri- 
ously ill. The physicians gave up his case as 
hopeless. In that critical condition Swami 
Brahmananda visited him and sitting by the 
side of his sick bed was absorbed in a 
divine mood. Tho course of tho disease was 
unexpectedly changed for the better, through 
the mysterious grace of the Master. Gradually 
he recovered. 

Girish Ghosh, the famous actor.dramatist 
and disciple of the Master cherished great 
love and regard for Puma. During the last 
illness of Girish, Puma paid a visit to him. 
At the sight of Puma a sweet smile played on 
Girish Chandra’s face paled with fatal disease. 
Both the great devotees talked on the Master 
gladly for some time. When Puma was about 
to take leave. Girish said to him with folded 
hands, ‘ Beloved brother, bless me so that I 
may remember the Master in every breath. 
Glory to Ramakrishna*. Puma softly replied, 
‘The Master is ever looking after you. Bless 
me'. Next day Puma remarked to a devotee, 

‘ From the extreme humility and devotion of 
Girish it appears to me he will not survive 
long. The Master will soon call him back/ 
Puma’s prophesy proved true. 
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By the force of circumstances Puma had 
to enter the worldly life reluctantly. Unable 
to remain absorbed in God he was found to 
be morose throughout his life <and never 
expressed to anybody the high place which 
Sri Ramakrishna had iiilnted to him in the 
circle of his disciples. Full of serenity and 
simplicity Puma concealed his greatness and 
considered himself a, common worldling, the 
lowliest of the low. The Master predicted 
that either Puma would become a. household- 
er or leave the world as a monk; but in the 
former case he will die young. The prediction 
of the Master came true. 

While at Delhi, he contracted fever which 
however did not abate by a change in the 
bracing climate of Simla hills but aggravated 
more and more. There ho understood in the 
heart of hearts that his illness was incurable; 
because once hnding his wife’s anxiety he 
remarked, Are wo like ordinary mortals? 
Eternally we belong to the Master in every 
way. He who has fed you before my birth 
will maintain you after my death. ” 

For better treatment he was brought from 
Simla to Calcutta where he lay in the sick 
bed for about six months before passing into 
the eternal union with his beloved Master. 
It is strange that though he was bed -ridden 
and suffered much physical pain so long, nei- 
ther his mind was depressed for a moment 
nor his face turned pale. Depending entirely 


on God he bore all those unbearable sufferings 
calmly and oheerfully, and said ** Bhagwan 
Sri Bamakrishna ever sits by my bed side.*’ 
Vv^hen he was not allowed to leave his bed on 
account of extreme weakness, then one night 
finding all nearby lying fast asleep he did 
not disturb anybody for his sake and fell 
down while trying to get up alone. Aroused 
by the sound of his fall, all hurriedly put 
him up and placed him on his bed. The 
attendants repeatedly enquired if he was 
hurt anywhere. To this enquiry the 
dear devotee of the Lord replied, Ifow 
could I be hurt ; for I fell down in the 
loving lap of the compassionate, Master.” 

It was clearly understood that he did not 
feel any pain even during his last hours. 
At about 10 o’clock the physician examined 
him and reported to his relatives that his 
last hour was at hand. After the physician 
had left, his relatives entered his room and 
found him sleeping well. For fear of dis- 
turbing him they waited at a short distance. 
After about one and half hours of this in- 
cident the physician again examined him to 
give the sad news that his vita] breath had 
left the body long ago. Puma passed aw^ay 
at lO 1\ M.on 16th November, 11)13 (Kartik 
Sankranti, 1930 B. E.) at the age of 42-43 
years and attained eternal union with his 
beloved guru. 

'' Vide Udbodhan, (Calcutta), Pauah, 1320 B, B. 



Dr JUNG ON SRI RAMANA ANl.) SRI RAMARRISHNA 

By S. 8. Baohavaohak 


The purpose of this paper is to consider 
the signifioanoe of a contrast that Dr. Jung 
draws between Sri Ramana Maharshi’s 
message and that of Sri Ramakrishna. As 
preparatory to such a consideration it is 
essential to understand two significant aspects 
of all such discussions. 

1. The habit of estimating the findings of 
mystics in the light of the pronouncements 
of men, distinguished in some department 
of science is highly objectionable. In the 
first place such men of science, however 
creditable their contributions in science, 
are mere amateurs in the field of spiritual 
experience. To invest them with such 
absolute authority even in spheres where 
they are no better than laymen is obviously 
illogical. The value of their opinions is the 
light it throws on the breadth of outlook 
possessed by the students of science in 
question. It may also be conceded that 
science and the scientific knowledge so far 
attained by man ought to determine how 
far the claims of religious experience are in 
harmony with the ascertained laws of nature. 
Religion handies problems of deeper import 
than any envisaged by science. 8ciencc pro. 
coeds on a working faith in the power of 
human intelligence to apprehend the 
character of the world of experience ; but 
it does not examine the validity of that faith* 
Philosophy, when properly understood, ough^ 
to examine the powers and limits of 
human understanding and also draw out the 
final implications of the claim of science fur 
discovering truth. The philosopher’s 
quest, as is repeatedly witnessed in the 
history of thought, seems to reach consum- 
mation in the broad idea that the real is 
rational aod the rational is real. Such a 


rapport between thought and existence 
fundamentally implies that the pattern of 
the cosmos is not alien to thought but is 
itself the manifestation of absolute spirit. 
But the whole adventure of philosophy is 
speculative and demands experiential confirm- 
ation. Religion when it is pure and high has 
always confirmed this absolutistic speculation 
of philosophy. In the hierarchy of spiritual 
experience to evaluate mysticism in the light 
of Boienco is judgment of the higher in terms 
of the lower. Science itself proceeds from 
an implicit philosophy of idealism, which 
in its turn owes it final validity to the 
realization of religion. If religion keeps 
itself loyal to its essential role and science 
exercises honest self-criticism in the light of 
its own basic presuppositions, not only can 
there be no conflict between the two, they 
will stand in the intimate and organic 
relationship of foundation and superstucture. 

2. in our country a pathological habit 
has sot in, in relation to our valuation of our 
ancient heritage. The secular fall of the 
nation has damaged our mental independence 
and we concede value to the findings of our 
religion and philosophy in the light of the pro- 
nouncements of European and Americao 
thinkers. It is a credit to those thinkers of 
the west that they pay homage to truth 
wherever discovered ; but it is no credit to 
our independence and integrity of thought- 
that we pathetically seek recognition for 
our culture before wo dare to acknowledge its 
value. The power of initiative and the sense 
of responsibility to truth are so weakened 
that even our devotion to our Maharshis and 
Barsanas is a soulless disloyalty. Ours is a 
great culture and the discoveries of the 
religious thought of India owe their glory to 
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their iiitriiiBic significance. We will be 
unworthy of it if we base our devotion to it 
on anything but pure love of truth and 
spiritual integrity. 

Dr. Jung is a distingtiished psychologist 
Sc has done much for deepening our insight 
into the mysterious depths of human nature. 
He builds his principles on a conception of 
the mind broader than that of Freud and has 
exhibited throughout a keen appreciation of 
the spiritual aspects of personality. So his 
appreciation of Sri Hamana are to be parti- 
cularly welcomed. He understands aright 
the significance of Sri Ramana in terms of 
contemporary culture and sees in his ex- 
perience a revindication of the accumulated 
spiritual heritage of India. It is heartening 
to read him exhorting India on the threshold 
of her political emancipation to keep alive 
this vision of inner life so precious to 
humanity and so central in her contribution 
to humanity. His tribute is exemplary for 
genuineness and warmth. 

There is one incidental point made out in the 
course of his appreciative statement which 
arouses discussion. He compares Sri Ramana 
to Sri Ramakrishna and admits that in the 
view of both, the final destiny of man is to 
dissolve in the Divine. This is a point 
common to all the great mystics of the world 
and the special doctrine of the Advaita 
Vedanta. Jung discerns a difference between 
the two masters in the statement of this 
ideal and he commits himself to the view 
that Sri Ramana is the more radical of the 
two. According to Sri Ramakrishna, Jung 
holds, the dilemma between the I and the 
self comes a little more closely to the fore* 
ground ’ whereas ‘ Sri Ramana de. lares un- 
mistakably that the real purpose of spiritual 
practice is the dissolution of the I As 


indicative of this * concession * and 
'hesitating attitude’ on the part of Sri 
Ramakrishna Jung quotes the saying ' When 
you ultimately find that this T cannot be 
destroyed, let it remain as *1’, the 
servant ’. The impression the con. 

trast produces in a plain man is that 
somehow Sri Ramakrishna abandons 
his hold on a fundamental principle 
and this impression is confirmed by the 
unfortunate observation that Sri Ramana is 
the ' more radical ’. This whole effort at 
relative valuation calls for a re-afifirmation 
of the stand taken by Ramakrishna and the 
sacreligious task of drawing the conclusion 
may be left to others. It is doubtful whether 
Sri Ramana would not endorse the * conces- 
sion’ if asked to prescribe for conditions envi. 
saged by Sri Ramakrishna in that utterance. 
It Isalso to be kept in mind that the final ideal 
is the same for both the sages. But keeping 
to the differentiation as presented by Jung 
something ought to be said in elucidation. 

1. The purpose of Sri Ramakrishna, like 
the Lord of the Gita, was to hitch every ego 
to the Absolute irrespective of its position 
and temper. This care for the many, nay 
for ' every man ’ necessitates a hierarchy of 
graded prescriptions. His inspiration does 
not relate to only one set of people and to 
one specific spiritual disposition. This 
universality of aim makes for a certain 
ilexibility and catholicity of means. 

2. He did not aim at doctrinaire persua- 
tion but spiritual education. So the given 
material of human nature with all its varia- 
tions of tendency had to be considered and 
direction for further progress had to bo 
considered for all. Change of front is called 
for by difference of material encountered. 
Rigidity of assertion is alright in controversy 
but iii^^bo vital task of transforming persona- 
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lity the appeal must be rendered effective in 
each ease. Hence the need for appropriate 
directives. Logic may be universal but 
education is individualistic. Of the two it 
needs no saying that spiritual education in a 
complete and permanent growth of persona- 
lity, while logical conversion has partial and 
therefore a transitory effect on personality. 

3. There is another profound consideration. 
The ideal implying negation of personality as 
such is apt to be considered less and poorer 
than even the actual life of man in this 
mundane and relative existence. The logic, 
of spiritual life requires it to be asserted 
that all the negation that the final ideal 
necessitates is apparently a negation but 
really it is supreme self-affirmation. The 
conception of the ‘ I ’ assorvant serves the 
great purpose of bringing this positive ele- 
ment of perfection into relief for it iocusBOR 
the attention on self-surrender for self-fulfil- 
ment. independence is unreality for the 
finite individual and dependence is reality. 
Such a view, metaphysics apart, contributes 
to stress the positive essence of the ideal. 

4, Any conception of realization compati- 
ble with only one specific type of religious 
experience can only have a very attenuated 


validity. The ultimate content of religious 
experience must be shown to be implicit in 
all modes of religious experience and must be 
exhibited as the completion and goal of all 
spiritual endeavours. Even as religion is 
valid in so far as it is the fulfilment of life, 
the highest form of realization must be the 
consummation of all religious experience. 
It is only thus that the central and ultimate 
authority of the spiritual intuitions can be 
established and acknowledged. If this is so, 
spirituality divorced from Bhakti and Karma 
can have only a very thin significance and 
its ultimacy is suspect. Ramakrishua showed 
Ihat his ideal of realized life is comprehensive 
of every variety of religious experience and 
thus vindicated on unquestionable grounds 
the supremacy of the ideal. So it is not 
merely a concession, but an enhancement 
of the truth of the ideal. If it were blank- 
ly irrelevant to devotional religion or to 
practical ethical ideals, its truth itself would 
be questionable. 

These considerations bring us to the 
conclusion that in aim Sri Ramakrishna was 
universal, in technique he was individualistic, 
in import he was affirmative, and in his 
conception of the siimmum bomm he invest- 
ed it with richer validity. 


THE CHHANDOGN A UPANISHAD 

General Introduction V-SOMA YAGA. H 
By SwAMi Tyagisananda. 


Let us now try to understand .i little about 
those various musical devices which change 
the Rik into a song. Let us take, for illustra. 
tionthe first mantra in Samaveda. sm 

1 ^ i 

The first obvious change that we note, when 
this verse is sung is that it is not sung in the 
three swaras of the Rik and other Vedas, 


viz. but that there is a 

good deal of modifications in the voice which 
:ire generally spoken of as the notes of the 
gamut. In Indian music it is called 
The N aradiyaeikaha speaks of the swaraman- 
dala thus: “ 

Saman songs are to be sung according to the 
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notbB comprised in this Swaramandala, 
which consists of seven swaras, three gramas, 
twenty-one murchhanas and forty-nine 
tanas, all of which are brought about 
through the differences in the amplitude and 
frequency of the vibrations of the human 
voice as modulated by the vocal chords and 
the lungs. The seven swaras are mentioned 
\u Naradlyasihaha I. 12 as 

^r^cT mm: „ 

Do V. 1 & 2 says “ ^ 

w: I ^ 

m Prqifr mm: 

ii” This shows the correspondence 
between the seven notes of ancient saman 
and the seven notes of later classical music. 
The ancient system which calls the swaras as 
TW, and 

corresponds (o the classical di7*qR; 

’Tdd, firqi^ ‘‘nd The of classical 

music in also known as iKp; or or 

in the vedic system. Similarly, the pan. 
chama and sashtha of Samaveda are also 
known respectively as and arfcRdK, 

according to Naradiyasiksha I. 12. The 
Samavidhana Brahmana I. 1.8 gives the list 
as beginning with the and ending with 
Antya or Atiswarya which 

corresponds to the sashtha of the previous 
list. The Naradiyasiksha passage V. 1 & 2 
quoted above, seems to have transposed the 
nishada (frrqi^j and dhaivata (iqcrcT). The 
proper correspondence, perhaps, would be 
between panchama and nishada on the one 
hand and sashtha and dhaivata on the other 
Sayana on Rik Pratisakhya XlII 17 says 
that the Sama Veda swaras are also called 
yamas. ^ ^ 

»wit5ncrr ^ sa m 

^twgfir nf^. : Sayana alio 

notes that the Sama Veda swaras vte arrang- 
ed in the descending scale and not ascending 
scale as in classical music. 


We shall now try to illustrate the various 
other devices mentioned by Sahara. When 
the first verse of 8ama Veda is sung, accord- 
ing to me pattern, the first word is 
changed into This modification of 

sounds of the word is what Sahara calls 
The word is changed into 

This change is called 

The sound ^ is chnnged into This is 

called The syllable repeated as 

This is called abhyasa. (rq-<an^) 
In singing •' si^^p is made after 

and not after although is the 

complete word and 5 belongs only to the 
next word. This stoppage in the middle of the 
word is called fcJome new sounds are 

introduced such as which are 

musical interjections and which are not in 
the original Rik. Such extra inter jectional 
sounds are called stohhas. These are of 
three varieties. q’TOf-K.. 

Jaimini defines varnastobha as ^ 

^ iu IX 2. 39. According 

to Sahara on Jaimini II 1. 30 & IX 2. 34-30 
stobhas are included in the connotation of 
the word saman, as they help musical appre- 
ciation by bringing out the melody. Two 
other kinds of modifications are also referred 
to some authorities viz, and gfrUJI. Thus 
in the verse we are considering the repha 
(^q)) ' is dropped when pronouncing qfffq, 

This dropping is an example of Some- 

times some words are introduced in the 
middle. Such words are called erruTT. These 
two latter are not mentioned in Sahara’s Hsq 
of musical devices. 

Particular samans like Rathantara, Brihat 
etc. have certain particular verses on which 
they are usually sUog. These verses are 
called swakiy a verses. Whenever, therefore 
a direction is given that a Rathantara or 
Brihat is to be sung in a particular Hte, 
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without any speoifioation of the verses, it 
means that these particular swakiya verses 
are to be sung. of. Drahyayana II 1.1. But 
in certain oases, special directious are given 
that a particular samuu is to bo sung on 
other verses, which happen to be the swakiya 
of another variety of samau. For example 
of. The verses de^ 

noted by the word jperffT viz. sn gerd 

etc. and the two succeeding ones form the 
swakiya verses of Vamadevya saman. This 
special direction, mentioned above, wants 
these however to be sung in Bathantara 
saman instead of in tho usual Vamadevya. 
Many of these special samans are thus used 
in different comic otiuns, in different rituain, 
as per special prescriptions, and sometimes 
oven in the same ritual, and each is supposed 
to have a special merit of its own. ISome> 
times even in the same stotra different 
samans are sung on the different suktas 
employed in it, according to directions. 
Many of these samans arc mentioned by their 
names even in the Higveda, This shows 
their high antiquity, cf. Higveda I. 164 25 
Some of tho uames of the samans we meet in 
the Higveda are Gayatra, Brihat, Vairupa, 
Kaivata etc. 

When a stotra is sung in a ritual, each 
saman is divided into different portions 
called Bhaktis, which are sung by the different 
saman priests. Sometimes the Bhaktis are 
considered to be live in number and some, 
times seven. The five Bhaktis are called, 
ordinarily, I'rastava, VJdgitha, Pratihara, 
Upadrava and Nidliana. 'Ihc Prastava is 
sung by the Praetulri prie&l, Iht- Udgithu b' 
the Udgatri priest, the Piatibaii- by iho 
Pratihariri priest, the Upadrava is sung again 
by the Udgatri priest and Nidhaua by all the 
priests. Before the saman is begun, all the 
priests together utter |fl[. This is known as 
fllR. of. Satyayaua 1 12. 7. tTf6L 

The Udgitha in all oases 


begins with Aum. cf. commentary on Satya. 
yana VI 10. 13. The 

coiume' tary on Saty'iyana VI iO. I. sa^s ; 

H€i3r: er?n€T>-€fJrc3€;j?. €3 sf^riir €1%. | ’> 

The Pancluividhastotra 1. I. speaks of the 
seven Bhaktis thus: 

I Mantra Brahman a IV 
mentions both Paucha Bbakti and Sapta 
Bhakti. Madhava, the author of also 

Bays, i 

J ” This shows that 

the Sapthav kdhasamcin only takes and 

as separate elements to make up seven 
Bhaktis. The Tatidifa Brahmana IV 9. 9. 
does not mention the Upadrava but only tho 
other elements. The Chhandogya II 2. 1. 
dues not mention the Upadrava as one ui the 
elements of thej^Pauchavidbasaman, but takes 
one of its eiements. It mentions 
Upadrava, however, as one of the elements 
of the Suptavidhasamau in II 10. 3. The 
is uttered only once in the Bahishpava- 
mana stotra just before it begins. But in 
the other itotras it is made more than once, 
vide commentary on Drahyayana III 4. 22 
and vSatyayana I. 12. 7. The first five verses 
of the Babisbpavamana have got five differ- 
ent Nidhauas, which are words, nut included 
in the original Kik. They are sat sam 

suvah (q 5 : i, Ida and Vak (8^?). 
The last four verses have for their 
Nidhana. vide. Satyayaua VII. 13, 7. 

Nidhaua is dc-fineil by S;«ydUti thus ; ‘‘ 

-rm ifpOTl 

Nidliam* is the last Bhakti of Paucha vldha 
as well as the Saptavidha Baman. Different 
Nidfaaiias are asHoeiated with diflerent Deva- 
tas, and in tho Dovatadhyaya Brahmana, 
the Devntiia of the samau are said to be 
fletermined by the Nidhana. cf. Seyaua on 
Devatttdhyaya Brahmana J. ‘ rVjjifr 
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^(TlfiT'Tpnq' m Some of these 

Nidhants are oonsid) red to be speoially 
effeotive iu producing particular results. 
Thus Sayana quotes, “ gtlT ^ 

^ ^rwwfPT C’ 

In mauy rites, the Ndhvaua is uot fixed by 
the texts. They could be varied according 
to the desire of the yajamana. Vide tandya 
Brahmana VII. I. II. “5^1 

1” cf. also Satyayana VII. If. 15. 
and Jaimini II. 2 28 & 29. The Prastava, 
Udgitha and Pratihara are said to their own 
own special deities, vide. Chhandogya I. 10. 
Satyavraiasamaeramin meat ions, in his notes 
on Sayana BhasLya, that the Pranava which 
forms an element of the Saptavidhasaman is 
uttered by the yajamana according to certain 
schools. %qf m: 

etc. 

In the Bahishpavainaua stotra, the saori. 
ficer and at least four other priests other than 
the Adhvaryu act as chorislers or upagatris. 
cf. Apastamba XII. 17. II & 12. According 
to Satyayana I. 11. 2«. and Drahyayana 
III. 4. 6. the priests sing the chorus the 
sacrificer says Aum continuously iu a low 
tone in the intervals between the Prastava 
and the other elements of the samau. 

According to the commentary on Drahyayana 
III. 4. he continues the Aum, even during 
the chanting of these elements except the 
Nidhana, and stops doing so only when the 
Nidhaua is sung by the three saman priests 
together. Jaimini 111, 7, 30. is of opinion 
that the choristers are only some of the 
Ritviks and uot others. The Adhvaryu, 

Prastotri, Pratihartri, Udgatri and the 

Brahma priests come out of the Havirdhana 
shed where the Soma is kept, touching each 
other with the right hand, in the order stated 
vide: Tandyti Brahiuana VI. 7. 12. and 
Apastamba XII. 17. 9. Then the five priests 
touching each other in the same order, and 
the sacrificer touching Brahma who comes 
lasit ofoop heads bent in a stealthy 


manner, like hunters pursuing a deer. This 
is called Sarpana. (^|^) See Apastamba XII 
17. 3-4. They proceed towards the north to 
the Astava the place where the 

Bahishpavamana is to be sung. The Udgatri 
priest asks the permission of the Brahma 
priest for beginning the stotra, and obtains 
bis permission. All Pavamana chants are in- 
troduced in a special way and the Brahman 
gives permission after repeating “ 

’’ three Pavamanas 

respectively. Then the Prastotri, Udgatri, 
and Pratihartri chant the Bahishpavamana 
stotra. Before the stotra begins, however, 
the Yajamana mutters the famous prayer 
fli cTfl^ w 3?qff 

vide: Brihaiaranyaka j. 3. 28. Sankara Bha- 
sbya on this says ^kis showB 

in which way the mind of the sacrificer works, 
and what he really aspires after. He only 
desires spiritual realisation, and it is iu 
pursuit of this that he undertakes the Boma, 
sacrifice. According to Apastamba XII. 17, 14 
the sacrificer repeats the Dasabotri text. viz. 

%msfi7: Nira’-ffV: OTTOi J ’’ 

These mantras are contnined in Taiitiriya 
AranyaJea 111. 1., and they are meant to give 
an Adbyatmio view of the whole external 
ritual to the Yajamana. The correspondence 
between the various parts of the sacrifice and 
the sacrificer himself, which are brought out 
in these mantras are very suggestive in this 
respect, vide : Aitareya Brahmana XXIV. 6. 
fur those mantras in u different order. 

The above short account of the Bahisbpa. 
vamana stotra gives ua some idea of how 
stotras are generally sung in the sacrifices by 
the saman priests. It is the Udgatri priest who 
ordinarily uses the Bama — Veda in the 
ritual, unless otherwise specially prescribed. 
vide Satapatha II. 5. 8. 4. | vtde 

ISatyayaua IV 10. 7. Also Drahyayana XII 

2 . 6 & 7. gjfRTi 

Satyayana 11.4. 33?!^ 

'j’TPf 9?5n^ I The other stotras are also 
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BUDg, moro or loaa in the same way with 
Blight variations, to suit particular rites and 
particular contexts. This generally, is the 
part played by the Samaveda and the eaman 
priests in Somayaga. The Rigveda and its 
four priests headed by the Hota have 

also their own parts to play, vide Satapatha 
II fi. 9, 4. I As we have 

already seen, the stotras generally precede 
the shastras, and it is these shastras that are 
generally chanted by the Rigvedic priest, 
Hotri. Before beginniog his shastra chant, 
he does japa inaudibly of some passage, vide 
Asvalayana V 9. 1. Then he usiies a call to 
the Adhwaryu in a loud voice | 

This call is called ‘ Ahava’ from the 

root k, to call. The words mean Let us 
both praise The Adhwaryu replies, 

This is called Pratigara 
of. Taitiiriyopanishad I 8. “ 

^jjTifrr , ’’ The words mean according to 
Sayana on Aitareya Brahmana XIII. Do 
praise. We are glad about it.” ^ ^ 

^ QTdTsg^r i” 

These Ahava and Pratigara may vary slightly 
in the various savanas and in various rites 
and according to the various texts followed, 
but in ft 11 Ahavas Aum finds a place at the 
end. The word Pratigara means a reply — 
I ” This is the espla- 
nation given by commentaries on Aswala- 
yanaVO.4 and Satapatha Vlll 8, This is 
followed by a short inaudible prayer which is 
called “ It oonsists of the follow- 

ing words. ^ 

I ” This passage 
shows that it is addressed to the three deva- 
tas, Agni, Indra and Surya - who represent 
the Atman in the three states, and to remind 
one of their connection with Aum. Aum is 
repeated thrice at the end of each section. 
Sometimes this is split up into six, so that 
one of these parts is distributed to each of 
the six shastras. The Ajya and the Prauga 
shastras of the morning savana get associated 
with the two portions relating to Agni. Simi- 
larly, the Nishkevalya and the Marutvatiya 


Bhaetras of the Madbyandina savana get 
half of the portion relating to Indra, and the 
Vaisvadeva and Agni, Maruta shastras of the 
Tritiya savana get half of the last portion 
relating to Surya. This is done, because the 
three savanas are considered to bo specially 
in honour of the three deities Agni, Indra and 
Surya, symbolising the Atman in the three 
states, vide: Aitareya JirahmnnaAX.7. Then 
comes the recitation of a passage called 
‘Nivid* cf. Aitareya Brahmana XI. 2. 

This is also called a Puroruk Then 

the Bukta is recited. The first verse of the 
hymn is recited thiice, each half of that verse 
being kept separate from the other, and Aum 
being added at the end of the verse. At the 
end of the last verse but one, for example the 
sixth verse in the Ajya shastra, the Dotri 
repeats the Ahava and the Adhvaryu the 
Pratigara. The last verse is called Paridha- 
vide : Aswalayana V. 9. 23. 
At the end of the shastra, the Adhvaryu 
again utters ‘Aum’. The second shastra called 
Prauga shastra, consists of twentyone 
verses divided into seven triplets. Each of 
these is prece<led by a Puroruk, and the first 
Puroruk is preceded by “ j 

livery shastra. concludes with a verse called 
Yajya which precedes the offering. 

Thus we find how at every stage of the shas- 
tra the Rigvedic priest utiers Aum, and 
reminds himself and the Yajamana of the 
deities being only the Atman in the three 
states, as symbolised by Aum, though they 
are called by different names. 

The main part of the ritual, consisting of 
physical acts such as making the offering 
etc., is the work of the Yajurvedio priest. 
Adhwaryu, who does it with the help of the 
prose mantras of the Yajurveda. vide : Sata- 
patha Brahmana II. 5. 8. 4. We have already 
seen tho Adhwaryu issuing instruotions to 
the Hotri to begin the Prataranuvaka, and to 
the Brahman to observe silence and begin his 
meditation. We have also seen how he utters 
the pratigara in reply to the Ahava made by 
the Rigvedic priest. Now and then the 
Adhvaryu issues instruotions to his assistants 
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to perforin particular acts. These directions 
are preceded by v* ” This is called 
Asravanam (af^ii^i^or reply 

is called pratyasravafam. The pratyasravano 
takes the form of “ *’• The Taittire. 

yopanishad I. S. Bays : 

which shows how Pratigara also is 
associated with Aiim. He has also to take 
the permission of the Hrshman prir'st for 
doing the various acts. In uttering nil the 
mantras in connection with the various nets, 
he uses the word 'Anm' in the beginning 
Thus every one of the ritualistic acts per- 
formed by the Yajurvedic priests is also asso- 
ciated with ‘Aum\ and is meant as worship 
of the Atman in the three states as represent, 
ed by Aum. 

The whole ritual is performed under the 
supervision of the Brahman priest. He is the 
moat learned and most qualified of all the 
priests and his main duty is to give permi. 
ssion to the various items of the ritual, when 
it is sought, cf. Taitiarhopaniahad I, 8. 
“ sfrf^rfasraji sr^frPr - 

Thus when the Arihvnryu seeks permission to 
bring water, the Brahman has to formally 
reply 'Yes’ by ntloriiig Auin. cf. Drahynyana 
XII. 2. 28. & Satyayana IV. 10. 20, The 
texts even prescribe when his permission 
should be sought ai:d given lormally. He 
should bo a master of all the V^edas. 

J ■’ Nirukta.. '< g ^ 3flt 

J ” sayaSayana. In later times, 
the Atharvana Veda also came specially to 
be associated with him. That the Brahman 
priest should be a master of all the other 
Vedas is thus referred to in Aitareya Brah, 
manaXXV. 8 , ‘‘ > 15 %? 

3T«r asRt ^ Rt^prt ?r?i ” 

Alto Satapatha II. 6, 8. 4. 

This expert knowledge of all the three Vedas 
is necessary, because the main duty of the 
Brahman is to see that the Yajna 
is properly performed in all its details, and 
to correct mistakes and cure defects, if any, 


due to the inefficiency of the others or acci- 
dents and to conserve the spiritual value of 
the ritual, vide Chhandogya IV 17. 8. of. also 
Brihadaranyaka III I. 9. This he does 
mainly by observing silent meditation on 
God through Aura, and sometimes through 
some homas with *• n’’ which is 

only an expansion of Om, and sometimes 
with the help of the mantras of the Atharra 
Veda. The whole Bjiiritual efficacy of the 
ritual depends upon the knowledge and capa- 
city of the Brahman priest. The very word 
Brahman suggcHts that ho should be a 
knower of nil the Vedas as well as of Brah- 
man or God. 

The respective duties of these four priests 
brought out in Bigveda X 71. Jl. 

■STTrTlfqg} fcrfqtTrrf T i” 'l-he 

Nirukta comments upon this Rik in 1. . 
and describes the duties of the various priests 
in connection with the various Vedas. 
Sayana also makes mention of it in his intro- 
duction to both Sarna and Rigvedas. The 
substance of this is that the body of the 
ritual is built up by the Vajurvedin priest, 
Adhvaryii, that the iiigvcdic priest, Hotri, 
nourishes it with the slmslnis composed of 
verses from Rigveda, that the Udgatri priest 
sings the samaus in the Samaveda and thus 
embellishes it, and that the Brahma priest 
euros all the defects through his knowledge 
and instructions. This is mentioned by 
Sayana thus in his introduction to Samaveda, 

'• jrrtpk: i 

sr^jifiirr anft 5pi; , 

3T[^2l?gTr<lVr; , 

Thus the whole ritual in only a symbolic 
representation, in kindergarten fashion, of 
spiritual sadhana in the positive and negative 
aspects. Tt only attempts to make the 
sweet bliss of God available to devotees, and 
to make them inebriated in its enjoyment. 
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All stories of its being brought from heaven 
by Gayatri and Vak, as mentioned in Sata- 
paiha 111 2. 4. 1-7, and of its being brought 
from heaven by a hawk or a falcon, as in 
Migveda I. 93. 6. and IX 86. 24, and of its 
being available in the Arjikriga country and 
on the Moojavat mountain, are only allegori- 
cal representations of the spiritual fact of the 
manifestation of God in the pure hearts of 
devotees us as a result of sadhana. That the 
Somayaga is not a mere drinking of the juice 
of a creeper is clear from Rigveda IX 85. 3&4, 
and in Rigveda l79. 6. it is said to be drunk 
only through the heart. Rigveda IX 101. 15 
actually speaks of Soma as creator of heaven 
and earth and IX 6. 8. speaks of it as Atman. 
The Sukla Yajur Veda VI 33. describes it as 
the glory of Heaven and Taittireya Brahmana 
1. 3. 3. 17. corroborates ii as the glory of 
Brahman. Brihadaranyaka 111 9. 23. speaks 
of it as established in hridaya, and in 
commenting upon it Sankara explains that 
Somayaga leads to jnana. In explaining 
in Chhandogya VIII 5. 3. Sankara 
explains Soma as Amritam. The Rama pur- 


vatapini V. 28. identifies Soma with Bama- 
chandra and Advaitaparamanandatma j and 
Nriaimka purvatapini VI 3. identifies it 
with Nrisimha. Nriaimka purva II 1. and 
Uttara 111 identify Bomaloka with the 
Ardhamatra of Pranava. Thus the real 
Soma is nothing but God or Atman, as repre- 
sented by the Pranava, and the intoxication 
resulting from drinking Soma is only sym- 
boHc of the divine inebriation of God- intoxi- 
cated devotees and realised sages. Like all 
other ritual, Somayaga, therefore is only a 
worship of God or Atmun, as represented by 
Aum, and that is the reason why we find 
the ritual pervaded by the Pranava at every 
step. That is also the reason why the 8aia» 
patha V 4. 10. Tandya IX 33. 3. Jaimini III 
6. 40. and Aswalayana VI 8. only represent 
certain creepers such as Phalguna and the 
Pritika as substitutes of this real Soma. It 
is only, it is understood, in this Adhyatmic 
sense that the Rigveda VIII 48. 3 is justified 
in saying that by drinking soma one becomes 
immortal, ^ 
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COMPKUMlSEiS IN THE HISTORY 

OF ADVAITIO THOUGHT; Mm. 

PBor. 8. Kttppitswami Sastb:. Pcb- 

USBBD BY THB KUPPDSWAJtU SaSTBI 

RicaBABoa Institute, Madbas. Fbioe 

1.4.0. Pages 37+xx. 

This booklet brings together the two lectures 
delivered by Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri at the 
Madras University aa the Kri«jl'»iaHwami lioo 
Kudowment leotures' 

The spirit of oompraheusion as distinct from 
ei elusion has been the central oharaoteristio of the 
Hindu mind. The early Kigvedic rishi who saw 
reality as one shows himself as the earliest and 
brightest figure of this ooinpreheusion when he 
aooomodated the various views others may take 
of reality, ekam sol, viprah bahudha vadanli. 
Truth is one, people call il' by many names. Menu 
eoboed the sa 8 e idea when he said that truth must 


bo told but must be told in au agreeable way 
It is indeed a marvel of Hindu thought that this 
spirit of compromise was present even in the most 
uncompromising Ad vaitic thinkers of India. Prof, 
Sastri by tracing the various aihrmations of this 
elan of accomodation, has in one stroke put on 
paper the centre as well as the circumference of 
Hindu thought. 

Beginning with the Bigvedic forms ot' compromi- 
so the xjrofusaur comes to the Upanishads where he 
rightly places his finger on two staiemeuts, Amrit. 
am Satyena f.'hhanuam, and Saiyasya satyam. ' In 
such formulas, the working of the aooomodative 
spirit is plainly discernible in applying the term 
aatya (reality) to the empirical world of plurality 
revealed by experiential knowledge as oouirasied 
with the reality of reality' while, in fact Brahman 
or Atman is the only reality. In aocomodative 
formulas of this type, one may easily find the 
source of the compromise adopted by later Ved^ti-' 
lists in all their explanations in which they draw a 
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diatinotion between phenomenal or empirical 
reality {vyavarika-aalta) and absolute reality 
(paramarthika fOtta) ’ (p. 8.) In the poat-upa- 
niahadic period the author draws attention to the 
Clita’s accuiuodative genius as evidenced in the 
concepta of paraapara bhavana, lokasangraha and the 
tolerance the Gita expects from enlightened per- 
sons to those of lesser evolution. (Gita: 3.20). 

In the second lecture is given a brief account of 
compromises associated with pre Sankara thinker s 
like Badarayana, Jaimini down to Mandanamisra 
and post-Sankara thinkers beginning from Padina- 
pada, Vachaspathi to recent people like Appayya. 
Diksbita and Brahmanandasarasvati. 

The professor's indications of the accomodative 
strands in an uncompromising Advaitin like 
Qaudapada are thought-provoking and brilliant. 
Gaudapada says * Namatkurmo yathabalam' 
Namaskara to nirguna brahman—the attributeless 
absolute— presupposes accomodation ; the expres- 
sion yathabalam (according to strength) clearly 
refers to the need for varying the modes of 
adjustment according to the requirements of the 
thinkers concerned.' (p. 23) Sankara's spirit of 
comprehension is evidenced in the relative reality 
he gives to the world. This, the professor observes, 
exposes the baseless allegation against Sankara 
that he is the author of the illusionist theory of the 
world. ' Repeatedly Samkara emphasises the idea 
that the world is mithya only in the sense that it is 
a/nirvachaniya. For all practical purposes in life, 
the world is as important to Samkara as to any- 
body else. 'The very first expression that he 
uses in his monumental bhaeya on the Brahmaautr- 
VLB is a strong evidence in favour of his readiness 
to make all reasonable concoasionB to the realist 
ways of thinking.' (p. 26). 

The book, a marvel of brevity—is uniformly 
expressive of the thoroughness and depth of prof. 
Sastri’s scholarship. In view of the fact that he 
was picturing the all-comprehensive genius of 
Advaita, which encompassed all other approaches 
and which never camu in conflict with any of them, 
the word comprehension would have been, we feel, 
better than compromise. The word compromise 
suggests the idea of watering down whereas 
Advaita is a levelling up. 

The Kuppuswami Bastri Research Institute has 
placed the world of scholars under a debt of grati- 
tude by publishing this valuable document. 

SRI RAMA : By M. R. Sampat- 
KUMABAN, M.A. PUBUSHBD BY C, A. 
Natbsan and Co., Madb4b. Pbicb Re. 
1-0-0. Pages 82. 

In this book, the author narrates briefly the 
story of the Ramayana and depicts the c^racter 
of Sri Rama basing himself on Valmiki's account. 


After giving the story briefly, the author dis- 
cusses the much— discussed question of Rama’s, 
divinity. There is a common notion that Valmiki 
pictures Rama only as an ideal man and not as an 
incarnation. Those who argue thus forget 
that the ideal man on earth is really divinity 
incarnate. The author ably shows hew untenable 
it is to argue against Rama’:a divinity putting, as 
is the wont with modern criticism, all references 
to that effect as interpolations. It is not in one 
or two places that references occur to hint Rama's 
divinity. It is spread throughout. ‘ Both by plain 
declaration and by subtle suggestion, the poet has 
made it clear that he is dealing with the life of a 
divine incarnation, (p. 36). The author then gives 
a number of contexts in the Ramayana where this 
divine origin is expressly pointed out. The crow 
incident at chitrakuta, the supernatural skill in 
killing K hara and his hordes, the guaranteeing of 
salvation to Jatayu are only a few of them. But 
it is not a forbidding perfection that Valmiki 
pictures in Rama, but a perfection that is divinely 
gracious, a graciousnoss that thinks nothing holier 
than giving protection to all those who seek it 
under him. 

The chapter on the character of Rama is very 
interesting and instructive. The super human 
qualities of self-control, balance, sacrifice, and 
adherance to truth are f>iaced side by side with his 
human weaknesses. 

The last chapter on the growth of literature 
round the personality of Kama it very relevant 
and adds to the value of the book. 


CONtJEMPORARY INDIAN PAIN- 
TERS : G. Vbnkataohalam, Nalanda 
Publications. Bombay. Rs. 8/4, 

Mr. Veukatachalsm, whose contributions on 
Indian art are well known, deals in this little 
volume with the painters of the modern renaissance 
in Indian painting. His introductory notes on 
each painter are both critical and revealing. They 
are like the miniatures of Venkatappa, You see 
the beauty of tho art, the personality of the 
subject and the soul of the author. The reproduc- 
tions are uniformly good, though one wishes that 
they were all colour plates instead of monoohromes. 
The only part of the book that we do not quite 
approve of is the Appendix. The appeal of painting 
is direct. Its appreciation is individual to the. 
observer. If Beverley Nichols failed to appreciate 
Indian painting the misfortune is hie. Mr. Venkata- 
chalam is doing real service to the cause of Indian 
art by publications of this type, We wish his book 
is widely read. 

. .S.F. 
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ASIAN HORIZON; A Journal of 
Renascent Asia. Volume I Number 1 
April 1947. Editor N. Ganqulee. 
Published by thb New India Pub. 
LiSHiNG Company, 17, Irwino Street, 
Leicester Square, London W, C. 2. 
Copies Can be had of Hind Kitabs, 
Bombay. Subs. Rs. 12 for India and 
other Asiatic Countries. 

We heartily welcome this newcomer who has 
come into this world with the lofty purpose of 
establishing and developing inter- Asian reUtions 
and inte: preting Asian affairs to the Western 
world. The Journal opens its pages to the discus- 
sion of the Culture of Asia in its colourful phases 


hy competent expoueuts of art* literature, drama, 
music and folk lore, The Journal also commemo- 
rates the greatest event in current Indian history, 
the Inter-Asian relations Conference. 

The' current issuo opens with the address 
Pandit Nehru delivered at the Bombay 
Branch of the Indian Council of world Affairs in 
August ll)4d. There are articles of a representative 
character as What next in Burma by Maung Ohn, 
and Viet-Nam’s struggle for Independence by the 
Viet-Namese Associate Editor. Sri R. K. Nehru 
writes on India and the AVorld Trade and the editor 
in collaboration with Sri Romendra Chakravarty 
writes on the International art exhibition in Paris. 
The reproduction of some modern paintings add te 
the beauty of the number. We wish this naw 
comer all success. 
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RAMAKRISHNA.VIVEKANANDA CENTER 
NEW YORK. 

A Report of Activities during winters 
1945.46 <6 1946 - 47 . 

The Raraakrishna-Vivekananda Center of New 
York, founded in 1933 by Swami Nikbilananda, 
owns and occupies a four- storey house at 17 East 
94th Street since 1939, Services are conducted 
r<*gularly on Sunday mornings, and classes on 
meditation and the study of the Bhagavad (Uta 
are held weekly on Friday evenings. Over a 
thousand persons request notices of mootings and a 
hundred and twelve students are enrolled as active 
members. The Chapel has been overcrowded 
throughout the last year. 

On Wednesday, October 31st, 1945, the East and 
West Association invited Swami Nikbilananda to a 
discussion at the New York Town Halloa 'The 
Right to Worship in One’s Own Way.” 

The Durga Puja and Christmas were celebrated 
at the Chapel. 

Swami Vivekananda’s Birthday was celebrated 
on January 27, 1946. On February 21, Swami 
Nikhilananda gave the opening lecture of the 
Butteriok Endowment Series on ** Immortality ” at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Sri 
Ramakrishna’s Birthday was celebrated on March 
10, with public worship at the Chapel and also with 
special worship and Homa. On March 29, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, of the Benares Hindu University 
and Oxford, spoke on “ The Meaning of Religion * 


at the Chapel of the Center. During hia stay in 
New York, Sir Radhakrishnan was the house guest 
of the Swami. 

On Tuesday, Juno 18, the Swami gave a half-hour 
radio broadcast on "The Spirit of Hinduism” at 
the New York Town Hall. 

Swami Nikhilananda spent his summer vacation 
in the Adirondaoks. 

On Sunday, September S, the Swami represented 
Hinduism in the World Faiths Conference at the 
New York Town Halh with other eminent repre- 
sentatives of Christianity, .lu^aism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Islam, 

Sixty students from New York University asked 
for a special lecture on Hinduism on November 14, 
at the Chapel of the Center. On December 10, 
the Swami addressed a class of the Teachers 
Religious Association of the New York Public 
Schools, speaking on "The Ideals and Contributions 
of Hinduism in Human Relations.” By special 
request, he again addressed the same group on 
.January 14, 1947, speaking on ” The Caste- system 
in Human Relations.” 

Both the Durga Puja and Christmas were eele. 
bra tod at the Center. 

On Sunday. January 10. Swami Vivekananda's 
Birthday was observed. 

Swami Nikhilananda was invited to address a 
meeting of the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary on 
January 21, in one of a series of lectures on “The 
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Transformation of Our Culture into a Spiritual 
Culture.'* He was also invited to give a lecture on 
Hinduism at International House on Monday. 
Kebruary 10, 

Sri Raraakrishna’s Birth Anniversary was cele* 
brated at the Center on Sunday, February 2.1 ; there 
was also a special worship and Homa, attended by 
fifty intimate friends and students. 

On Sunday, March 9. the Swanii participated in a 
coast-to-coast radio broadcast, speaking on the 
Bhagavad Oita on one of the '' Invitation to 
Learning’* programs, answering questions put by 
Dr. Edman of Columbia University and Dr, Edger- 
ton of Yale. The Swami also held Chapel service 
at the Haokley School of Tarrytown, New York, 
and at the Milford School. Milford. Connecticut, 

Buddha's Birth was celebrated at the Chapel on 
May 11. 

Swami Xikhilananda has been asked to give the 
inaugural address in a course on Hindu Culture 
this summer at Cornell University. 

Three students are occupying the ground floor 
Students Home of the Center. A number of Indian 
students visit the Swami during their eollege 
vacations, and many others cjme to him for advice 
and are entertained at the Center on their arrival 
in New York. 


REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
VEDANTA CENTER 

OF 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 

For the year 1946. 

A— Sunday Lectures 

Swami Satprakashananda gave thirty « three pub* 
lie lectures on different religious and philosophical 
subjects on Sundays, excepting the summer 
months. 

B— Glasses and Meditation 
The Swami held study classes on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings and explained the following 
books:— * Vivekachudamani,” *' Bhagavad- Gita,’* 
Atma anatma Viveka,” '*Narada*B Aphorisms 
on Divine Love *’ and “ Yoga Aphorisms of Patan* 
jali.*’ Total number of classes held during the 
year was 76. 

Before the class talk on Tuesdays he conducted a 
meditation. A noon time meditation wh i open on 
Thursdays. Meditations were also conducted on 
all special occasions, such as, Birthday Celebra- 
tions, The Divine Mother's festival, Good Friday, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Eve. 


C— Occasional Trips and Lectures 

(1) On Monday, January 28. the Swami spoke 
at “The Wit and Wisdom Club” of St. Charles, 
Mo. His subject was “Wit and Wisdom in 
Silence.” 


(2) At the invitation of Swami Akhilananda, 
Swami Satprakashananda visited the Vedanta 
Societies of Boston, Mass, and Providence, R. I., 
on the occasion of the Birthday celebration of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 


On Sunday, March 3, he spoke at both tlie 
Centers on “Sri Ramakrishna and God-vision'’. 
He also addressed the dinner meetings held on the 
ocoasion on Tuesday. March r>, and Thursday, 
March 7, in Providence and Boston respectively, 
Many distinguished guests, including Christian 
ministers arid professors of Brown. Boston, and 
Harvard Universities attended the funotions. 

(3) On Friday, March 8, the Swami was the 
guest speaker at the chapel of the Ramakrishna 
VIvekananda Center of New York. 

(4) At the invitation of two local students of 
Vedanta, the Swami visited Kansas City, Missouri, 
on Wednesday, March 27. In the evening he 
addressed a public meeting at Hotel Bellerieve. 
His subject was ‘*India*B Spiritual Message. ’ 
Next evening he gave an informal talk to a group 
of friends at the home of one of the students. 

D — Special Celebrations 

The Swami conducted special services on the 
occasion of the Birthday anniversaries of the Holy 
Mother, Swami Vivekananda, Swami Brahma- 
nanda and Sri Ramakrishna. The Divine Mother's 
festival and Christmas Eve were also observed at 
the Center. On most of these occasions dinners 
wore served. 

E-Visits of the Swamis of the Order 

(1) Swami Akhilananda visited the Center on 
Tuesday, April 23. A dinner was given in his 
honor After the dinner be have a public address 
on “ Psychology end Religion” at the Kings way 
Hotel. Swami Satprakashananda introduced him 
to the audience. 

(2) Swami Devatmananda arrived in St, Louis by 
airplane Monday night, August 26. Next evening 
a dinner was given for his reception, after which 
he gave a talk to the students and friends of the 
Center and answered their questions. 

F—Interviews 

A number of persons interviewed the Swami 
for the discussion of their personal problems Some 
of them came from Kansas City, Mo During bis 
visit to Kansas City the Swami also gave several 
interviews. 

G- Aid to Famine Relief in India 

Contributions to Famine Relief in India were 
received from the friends and students of the 
Center. Total ooilsction amounting to $179,000 
was remitted to the Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

H— Landing Library 

The library was well utilized by the etndehts and 
friends of the Center, Ten periodicals ware 
received. . 
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SRI RAMAKRISlIiXA’S MADIIURA l^IIAVA SADIIAXA 

By SwAMT Saradananda 

Swami Saradananda, a direct diseiph of Sri Ramakriahna and the author 
of the masterly work Sri Ramakriahna Lilapraaanga, depicts for us in the. 
following paragraphs some of the bright features of the Master*a ^fndhllra 
Bhava Sadhana where the Master adopts the attitude of Sri Radha to 
Sr i K rishna.’— Eds, 


We have briefly discussed in the last 
article the essence of the Madhura Bhava in 
order that the readers may easily understand 
the extraordinary excellence Sri Rama, 
krishna attained in the practice of that 
Rhava. 

It was the usual habit with the Master that 
whenever any bhava would arise in that pure 
one pointed mind of his, he allowed it to 
continue for some time, himself being to- 
tally absorbed in it ; and the particular 
bhava used to exert its all-exclusive suzerain 
sway upon his nature by driving away all 
other bhavas for the time being from the 
mind, and further, it used to bring about a 
mysterious change even upon his physical 
body to make it a fit instrument for the 
fullest expression of the bhava. A study of 
the Master's mind clearly reveals the fact 
that this was usual with him even from his 
infancy. Even in later days when we used 
to go to him we got the evidence of this trait 
of his almost every day. How often did 
we notice that if his mind used to get 
absorbed in a particular bhava by hearing 


some songs or by any other means, and if 
just then some one would sing or speak words 
expressive of other bhavas, it used to jar 
upon him and he felt an excruciating pang 
within himself, as if it used to bring a sudden 
stop to the full flow of his mind towards the 
object of that particular bhava and thus 
produce a groat concussion of thoughts ? 
According to Maharsbi Patanjali, the mind 
that is vibrating with one idea alone is said 
to be in the state of Savikaipa Samadhi, and 
the same superconscious state of mind is 
designated as Bhava Samadhi in the scriptu. 
res of the Bhakti school. And it is clear 
from above that it was quite natural with 
the mind of the Master to remain in that 
superconscious state even from his childhood. 

Since the days he entered into the life of 
sadhana, the aforesaid nature of his took a 
further development. During the sadhana 
period of his life, we particularly notice that 
his mind used to be not only all-exclusive 
and one- pointed but it showed another trait: 
It not only used to get itself wholly absorbed 
in a particular bhava to the exclusion of all 
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iho rest but it could never atop short of 
reaching or realising the very culmination of 
that spiritual bhava,— he used to remain 
perfectly merged in that particular bhava 
days and nights together until he lost 
absolutely his separate individuality in the 
consciousness of the deity and thus experien- 
ced the supreme Adwaita state. The history 
of the sadhana period of his life unmistaka- 
bly reveals this fact to us. For instance, he 
could not take up the sadhana of the Matri 
Bhava (Motherhood of God) until he finished 
with the sadhana of the Dasya Bhava, and 
again he could not take up the practice of 
the Vatsalya Bhava until he reached the 
goal of Matri Bhava sadhana. 

When the Brahmani came to him, his 
mind was filled with the Matri Bhava alone. 
He beheld, nay, literally saw, the expression 
of the Divine Mother in all objects and 
creatures of the world, especially, in the 
woman-kind ; so we understand how it 
happened with him that the moment he saw 
the Brahmani he summoned her as his 
mother and he could take food from her hand 
or behave with her even as a child does with 
its mother. We have heard from Hridoy 
that at that time if ever the Brahmani would 
sing some songs expressing the mad hanker, 
ings of the Gopis for Krishna, he showed his 
displeasure and would ask her to sing instead 
such pieces which breathed Matri Bhava 
alone. And from that the Brahmini would 
not fail to understand the inner mood of the 
Master’s mind and would begin to sing songs 
in praise of the Divine Mother or such pieces 
which expressed the deep motherly love that 
Yasoda had for Sri Krishna. This happened 
several years before the Master began his 
Madhura Bhava sadhana. However, it is our 
purpose now to tell our readers something of 
the days of the Master when he was engaged 
in the Madhura Bhava sadhana. 

The life of the Master reveals another 
curious fact to us, that although he was 


literally what they call * unlettered’ yet 
none of his actions ever transgressed the 
injunctions of the scriptures. Even in the 
early days of his sadhana when he entered 
into that strenuous life of spiritual practices, 
perfectly untutored by any guru, solely 
guided by the inner promptings of his soul, 
even then his actions, instead of being diver, 
gent, were in full consonance with the man- 
dates of the shastras. There is nothing 
strange in it. For what are the shastras but 
a collection of revelations and experiences of 
pure souls on their Godward march. How- 
ever, this wonderful concurrence of the 
experiences of the Master, in spite of his 
illiteracy, with the spiritual realisations 
mentioned in the scriptures, adduce one more 
evidence to the authenticity of the latter. 
Referring to this fact ISwami Vivekananda 
often used to say that the purpose of Sri 
Raraakrishna’s apparent illiteracy was 
simply to prove the reality of the shastras. 

As an instance of this instinctive tendency 
of the Master to obey the mandates of the 
scriptures we may cite his conduct in adopt- 
ing the different garbs in connection with the 
sadhanas of different bhavas. The rishis 
have said in the Upanishads that no one can 
realise the Atman by peuanco without 
adopting the suitable external garb.^ And 
we notice in the life of the Master that when- 
ever he engaged himself in any particular 
Bhava sadhana, he intuitively adopted at the 
very start its respective garb and other 
external symbols, conducive to the sadhana 
of that particular bhava. When he was 
engaged in the sadhana of the Matri Bhava 
as prescribed in the Tantras he used to wear 
red cloth on his body, ashes on his forehead, 
marks of vermillion and Rudraksha beads. 
While again he took up the sadhana accord- 
ing to the Vaishnava scriptures he adopted 

Atman is not to be attained even by 
improper austerity (devoid of proper mark or sign 
of the Sannyasa institution).*’ Mundaka Vpani- 
shad, HI, 3. 
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the white garb, white sandal marks and tulsi 
beads as prevalent amongst the Vaishnavites. 
Then again when he engaged himself in the 
sadhana of Adwaita Vedanta he took regular 
initiation of Sannyasa, gave up his sacred 
thread and sikha of his head, and donned the 
ochre coloured garb of a sannyasin. Further 
sa he wore various garbs while performing the 
sadhanas that are intended for man, so also 
when he engaged himself in the spiritual 
practices that are particularly intended for 
womankind, he adopted without hesitation 
or bashfiilness the various garbs of woman. 

Many a time was the advice given to us by 
the Master that no one can ever progress in 
the path of God-realisation unless he shakes 
off the eight-fold shackles of bashfulness, 
hatred, fear, prestige of birth and rank and 
other 6 U(;b vanities of life. And how mu(‘h 
he himself followed the same advice in his 
own life was fully shown by such a<;tions of 
his as the adopting of various garbs accord- 
ing to the requirements of the particular 
sadhanas. 

When the Master took up the sadhana of 
the Madhura Bbava he naturally became 
very eager to dress himself like a woman ; 
and his great devotee Mathuramohan got him 
according to his desires costly silk saria, 
skirts, jackets and such other lady’s costumes. 
Further, as if to complete the woman’s garb 
of his Master, he dressed him in a long- 
flowing wig and a set of gold ornaments as is 
wont with woman. No doubt Mathuramohan 
must have felt infinite joy within himself to 
get that opportunity of serving his beloved 
Master in that way; and the Master too 
when he was thus garbed, gradually lost him. 
self 60 completely ia the bhava of those 
cowherd girls of Brindavau of ancient times, 
who had their minds wholly centred upon 
the love of Lord Krishna alone, that in course 
of time he entirely forgot that he had a body 
of a man. And all his conduct, mode of 


speech, actions and gestures and even per- 
haps thought, became exactly like those of a 
woman. We heard from the Master himself 
that ho remained in that woman’s garb for 
nearly six months while engaged in the 
Sadhana of Madhura Bhava. 

We have already mentioned the fact before 
that in the Master there was a wonderful 
combination of both the bhavas of man and 
woman. We can well understand that the 
woman’s garb could evoke in him the woman's 
bhava for the time being. But the wonder 
of it is that this bhava btcame so intense and 
profound that under its influence, his talk, 
look and gestures and even the modes of 
thought became so exactly feminine that it ia 
hard for us to imagine it even. We have 
heard both from the Master and Hriday 
many a time that it actually happened so. 
Even when we were frequenting the Dakshi- 
neswar temple during his life time we have 
seen the Master often enaoticg the part of a 
woman in fun; and the perfection of bis 
enactment was so complete that even women 
visitors used to wonder at is naturalness. 

During this period of bis life the Master 
used to go and spend some time now and 
then among the ladies of the house of 
Mathuramohan at Jan Bazaar. The ladies of 
the house bad already been accustomed to look 
upon him as some divine spirit in human 
form owing to his absolutely lust- less, pure 
nature. But now owing to that uncommon 
manifestation of feminine traits in him, and 
his genuine love and sympathy towards them 
they were so much attracted towards him that 
they actually forgot almost that he had a 
man’s body and took him to be as one of their 
own kind, so much so that they could not 
maintain in the least the womanly bashfulness 
before him. We have it on the authority of 
the Master himself that, when the husband 
of one of the daughters of Mathuramohan 
came to his Jan Bazaar house, the Master 
dressed the girl and helped her in the toilet, 
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and instructing her in various arts of 
pleasing the husband's mind took her by the 
hand to the sleeping apartment like a lady- 
friend. He used to say that they, too, would 
not feel any delicacy thinking him to be a 
lady-friend. 

Hridoy used to say about this period of 
the Master’s life : ** While the Master was 
thus moving amongst the ladies, it would be 
very difficult to single him out even for those 
who were intimately known to him. Once 
Mathur Babu took me to the zenana of his 
house and said to me, ' Can you tell me who 
amongst these is your uncle ?* Though I 
have lived in the same house with him for 
such a long time and have constantly minist- 
ered to his needs, yet it took me some time 
to recognise and identify him. When the 
uncle would stay at Dakshineswar he would 
pick flowers from the garden just at day- 
break, with a basket in his hand. We have 
then carefully observed that at the time of 
walking his left leg would step forward before 
his right, as is the case with women. The 
Brahmani used to say, * While he would be 
thus engaged in plucking flowers, I have 
sometimes mistaken him for Srimati Radha- 
rani.” He would string together the flowers 
and wreathe beautiful garlands, and decorate 
everyday Sri Radha and Sri Govinda ; and, 
sometimes he would decorate the Divine 
Mother and would pray pathetically to the 
Goddess, like the cowherd girls of Brindavan, 
for getting Sri Krishna as the husband.” 

Engaged in the worship of the Mother, for 
attaining the vision of ^Vri Krishna as the 
husband, and in nduriug iSri Radha and Sri 
Krishna with a single-hearted devotion the 
Master was spending the days in earnest 
prayers and eager expectations. There was 
no cessation of that anxious prayer through- 
out the day and night, and disappointment 
resulting from lack of faith in the ideal could 
never arise to deviate him an inch from that 


eager expectation, even though days, weeks 
and months rolled away. Gradually, that 
prayer developed into incessant crying, and 
that expectation ended in the anxiety and 
restlessness of a mad heart, and it comple- 
tely robbed away all his hunger and sleep. 
And oh, that pang of separation from the 
Beloved! Just imagine the extremely 
gnawing pang of the heart of a woman who 
out of the very frantic love for her lover is 
madly thirsting for joining him to enjoy his 
company yet is thwarted in the fulfilment 
of her desire, — he felt more than that. 
It did not only bring about the terrible 
painful changes of the mind and the con- 
comitant suffering, but once more produced 
the burning sensation and excessive heat all 
over the body, which he had experienced 
during the first period of his sadhana. We 
have heard it from the Master himself that 
during this period drops of blood would some- 
timee ooze out through every hair-pore of 
his body. The joints of his body were felt 
as if loose and broken and on account of the 
nfinite pangs of the heart, the sense.organs 
would cease altogether to function, and 
consequently his body used to lie down 
senseless and motionless like that of a dead 
man ! 

To us, who have identified ourselves 
completely with the body, love docs not 
mean anything more than the physical 
attraction between two persons. If through 
repeated endeavours love can rise a little 
above this gross physical consciousness and 
we can feel attraction for the qualities or 
accomplishments of a person, wu at once 
give it the diguified name of 'supersensuoiis 
love, ' aud speak of it very highly. But, it 
requires but little reflection to find out that 
this transcendental love, praised by innumer. 
able poets, is not altogether devoid of gross 
body.consoiousness and a subtle hankering 
for sensual pleasures. Compared with the 
genuine supersensuous love manifested in 
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the Master’s life, how hollow, mean and 
oontemptible does it appear ! 

It has been stated in the scriptures of the 
Bhakti School that Sri Radba, that queen 
among the devotees of Brindavan, only 
experienced the culminating stage of this 
Bupersensuous love, and has left behind for 
humanity its higher ideal. Nowhere in these 
scriptures can be found a second instance of 
this love of Sri Radha, who considered her- 
self happy only in the happiness of Lord Sri 
Krishna by giving up entirely the faintest 
idea of her own happiness, and by shaking off 
bashfulnesB, hatred, fear of social and public 
opinion, prestige of birth and rank, and such 
other vanities of life. This is why the scrip- 
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tures maintain that without the grace of Sri 
Badha, no person in this world can realise 
even a fraction of that love and attain the 
vision of Lord Sri Krishna. For, Sri Krishna 
the very embodiment of Satchidananda, is 
for ever bound by the love of Sri Radha, 
devoid of the least idea of lust, and it is only 
at her instance that He fulfils the desires of 
His devotees. Therefore, it can be easily 
understood that the true import of the afore, 
said statement of the scriptures of the 
Bhakti school is this,— that nobody can 
attain the Lord as the * husband ’ and realise 
the sweetness of His divine love without 
attaining the love similar to or of the kind of 
that of Sri Radha, the embodiment of Love. 


We all begin with love for ourselves, and the unfair claims of the 
little self make even love selfish. At last, however, comes the full blaze 
of light, in which this little self Is seen to have become one with the 
Infinite. Man himself Is transfigured in the presence of this Light of 
Love, and he realises at last the beautiful and in spiring truth that 
Love, the Lover and the Beloved are One. 


* - Swam i I V veka nanda . 
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Erery action of ours is an [overflow of our 
inner abundanoe, an earnest of our innate 
dynamism. Whether we know it or not, 
every action springs from our will, which 
again is derived from the mind. Except in 
deep sleep, the mind is always active, some- 
times expressing its .activity through extern- 
al .aids and sometimes active within as in the 
case of thought or meditation. Between 
moments of routine activity when the mind's 
part id at the minimum and moments of deep 
meditation or samadhi when the Mind (as 
Atman, conciousness) is at its most intense 
activity giving the appearance of rest, the 
mind traverses a whole coloured gamut of our 
life. Mind in this enormous activity, in 
this variegated career is itself a supreme 
object of meditation. The mind can liberate 
us or bind us. Hence a meditation in its 
essential aspect of dynamism must release us 
from the bondage and limitations of physical 
existence. Mind is in the state of pure act 
when without coming to the conative level it 
combines in itself the three aspects of actor, 
action and acted. This happens in samadhi 
consciously, and in ordinary thought un- 
consciously. It is this ever alert activity 
and dynamism of the mind that overflows in 
every act. 

So then to say that every action is a 
channel through which our mental or spiritual 
abundance flows out is to admit that every 
action brings us knowledge. A contact with 
fire turns all objects into fire. A contact 
with the inner being which is all knowledge 
turns every other thing into knowledge and 
what we do in action is to contact 
the mind, consciousness. It is in this 
sense that our ancients have said that 
all aotions end in knowledge. It must 
be asked here, knowledge of what, and 
the answer is, knowledge of our real 
nature, of our spirituality. To understand 
action in these its deeper aspects, to be 


conscious that through every action we touoh 
and irrigate our inner quality, and then to 
engage oneself in action is definitely to put 
oneself on the path of Karmayoga, For 
practice of Karmayoga demands that we 
must do aotions in such a way as to achieve 
yoga or union with our spirituality, to be one 
with our real Self, which is liberation, bliss, 
power. 

Is it not claiming too much for action 
when we say that action, an ordinary 
routine of our everyday lives can lead 
us to liberation? Action and liberation 
are diametrically opposed to each other 
as darkness and light. Action pre-sup- 
poses duality and liberation is unitive 
experience. Action is material ; liberation 
is spiritual. But mystics and prophets in all 
countries and climes have raised action to 
the plane of apiritnality by emphasising on 
its transcendent nature. Action ceases to be 
material when it is made aa pure and 
spiritual as the end towards which it is 
directej. When action is not throttled by 
the impatience of desire for the fruit, when 
it is not stained by vested interest or motive, 
it partakes of spirituality. When the devotee 
joins his heart and soul to the divine, desire 
and motive drop off from his ac^tions and 
they become spontaneous and spiritual. 

In order to invest every action with this 
spirituality Hindu ancients have said that 
action is not for the attainment of the object 
but for the purification of the mind. They 
enjoined this on us with great insight into 
human nature, for a mind purified by action 
spontaneously seeks the truth and truth 
liberates us. * Know the truth and truth 
shall make you free ’ is an old but ever new 
wisdom. So, from action to purification of 
the mind, thence to knowledge of the truth 
and thence to salvation is definitely a process 
of transcendence, of self-increase for action. 
Even after the dawn of knowledge and self. 
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realization action persists. All mystics were 
men of action. Herein lies the self.trans- 
cendence of action. Action grows beyond 
itself, beyond its plane to the plane of 
spirituality. It is this transcendence of action 
that Sri Krishna condensed in the words 
' sarvam karmakhilam Partha jmne pariaama^ 
pyate ’ — all actions seek transcendence itself. 
Those who have attained this transcendence 
do not engage themselves in action. (Tasmai 
karma na kurvanti yatayah paradarainah) 
Those yatis or sannayasins do not engage 
themselves in action who have experienced 
the absolute. Not that they sink into in> 
activity : their action is spiritual, not 
material. The glory of this transcenden(;e 
of spiritual action has been sung by all our 
scriptures. The Oita says, karmanaivahi 
aamaiddhim aathiiah janafcadayah-^By action 
alone (action seen in the transcendent scale 
of action to purity, purity to knowledge and 
from knowledge to salvation) have men like 
Janaka attained the supreme. Kurvanneveha 
karmani jijiviahet aatam aamah says the 
laopanishad—* A hundred years must be lived 
doing action ; even then action will not bind 
you or stain you ’ What does the Upanishail 
refer to here but to transcendent action which 
liberates us 1 

The theory of Karma bases itself on the 
transcendent nature of action. The above 
law states the law of self-increase of action. 
It says that five good (or bad) actions 
generate in us a power to do the sixth good 
(or bad) action, the sixth stimulates a 
seventh and so on. Mahayajnaiacha yajnaiacha 
Brahmiyam kriyate tanuh 
^1^4 ^): numerous yajnaa and 

mahayajnaa^ that is, spiritual actions, we 
create in us a spiritual body. And when this 
spiritual man is created within ue he legis- 
lates for himself. He goes beyond the pale 
of the law of Karma, ^ aftqsj; 
^ ; when the Supreme is witness-ed 


all karmas are blasted. The self-realized 
man may not observe the usual social norms 
of conduct. He lives in a world of different 
values and so he cannot be judged by the 
norms and laws of this world. He is a law 
unto himself. He may eat impure food but 
to compare him to a dog that eats impure 
food is spiritual blindness. The truth 
of the matter is that at a certain stage 
of evolution man blasts all the results 
of his actions and out-grows them. 
The fire of knowledge burns up all 
karmas says Gita except the prarabdha 
karma, which has already begun lo bear 
fruit, (cf. Sri Ramakrishna : Once A blind 
man bathed in the Ganges and as a result 
was freed from his sins. But his blindness 
remained all the same. Also cf. Sankara’s 
commentary on Gita— IV, 37) Witness again 
the transcending power of action to take 
man bryond the pale of the law of karma • 
This is real suicidal tranecendence : karma 
helping man to go beyond its influence, 
karma digging its own grave. 

There are sf-hools of thought in India 
which basing themselves on the transcendent 
nature of action establish the unchallengeable 
supremacy of action as a means to salvation, 
and rule out divine grace altogether. The 
Sankhya and Vaiseshika Darsanas have 
dispensed with God and have emphasised on 
self.effort and will as things that really bring 
us to perfection. According to Patanjala 
Yoga God is only a special variety of 
man, purushavisesha and action is power- 
ful enough to help him on to the heights 
of God head. Buddhism also rules out 
divine grace and places supreme stress 
on right action and right thought. Thus 
some of the loudest voices in Indian 
wisdom are unanimous in picturing action in 
its transcendent colours as being powerful 
of taking man beyond itself, beyond the 
plane of material action to the spiritual 
plane. Action is everything it is the 
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kalpataru, the wish-fulfllliDg tree. It makes 
Gods of men. 

Then, is there no place for divine grace, 
it may be asked. When we are at the end 
of our tether, when everything seems lost 
and the ground from under our feet is out 
off, something happens and we are saved. 
Or when temptations appear and they pro^e 
too strong for us, then something intervenes 
to save us from their teeth. People ask what 
else can these saving things be if it is not the 
saving divine grace ? Our answer is that it is 
man’s craving for dependence on some 
external power that makes him call it divine 
grace. That something which saved us from 
temptations, from difficult situations was a 
power self. born. On occasions when we are 
put to severe physical strain, we have felt 
strength coming to our rescue from an 
unknown source. Yes, man has hidden 
springs of power, not only physical, but 
mental and spiritual. We may not be 
conscious of them, but when we are pushed 
to the end of our resources, then these hidden 
springs come to our rescue. It is much mor^ 
practical to believe in a divinity within than 
in one without. This is the wisdom of our 
ancients. 

Not only that. Non. injury, truthfulness, 
absence of anger, renunciation, serenity, 
compassion to creatures, uncovetousness, 
gentleness, industry, purity, absence of hatred 
ami of pride, these are said to bo godly 
quill iticH. n our actions are directed to 
the increase of these qualities, wo iucar 
nato ami strengthen the God in us. No 
God then need come from outside to 
help us in our daily needs or to redeem 
us from temptations. Why should we then 
posit a God outside us to oome and help 
us. Seeing some sinner attddenly transform- 
ing himself into a saint, some people observe 
that diviue grace has gathered him to God's 


hallowed feet. Is this not ignoring th® 
spiritual capital he had amassed by dint of 
his labour and perseverance 1 

With all that, we cannot stretch the power 
and transoendenoe of action too far. After 
all the law of Karma is a law. It is doomed 
to statioity. But the law.giver is always 
dynamic. The lawgiver is mneh more than 
the law which he makes and breaks to 
transcend it. We have the jivanmukta, 
the God>realised man who is not a respecter 
of laws. Man is mightier than his Karma. 
The freedom man feels within the orbit of 
the law of Karma is just like the freedom a 
cow feels within the circle she draws with 
her rope, or the freedom the stone feels when 
thrown from the hand. The cow can assert 
her freedom by breaking her rope and roam- 
ing about at her will. That is the God- realis- 
ed man who has nothing of tbo earthy 
standards to restrict him. Or else the owner 
of the cow can untie her from the post and 
increase the length of the rope and thus give 
her more freedom. Those who are not 
jivanmuktas and hence cannot break the 
rope of the law of Karma, have got to 
have faith in the power of God who can 
untie us from our posts and allow us to 
roam about and graze. God is the source 
of all laws that keep this world together. 
Nay, from Him has oome this world 
with its laws of cause and effect, with its 
action and knowledge and all its retinue. 
Unless and until we have discovered in us 
God and nourished Him to His proper pro. 
portions by our (^dly virtues, we arc power- 
less to break the lopo of Karma cind deoUro 
our independence. Till then we have to 
believe in the grace of a God other than us, 
who helps us in dire distress, who saves us 
from temptations and who at last, out of 
mercy and love for us destroys our inner 
darkness and weaknesses and puts us on his 
divine throne. Until this culmination comes 
divine grace is the one thing that takes us 
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from oae milestone to another on the road 
of our evolution. 

All the same we have to deserve divine 
grace by our Karma. Thus it comes to this 
that we have got to recognise the importance 
of both divine grace and self-effort. We 
have to come by the wisdom of the half and 
half : ‘ Trust in God but keep your powder 
dry. The cosmic will which is God, first 
decreed and then the world came into being. 
First came the law.giver and then the law. 
Let 118 reali<!iO that the law and the law-giver 
are one. Let us not emphasise the 
importance of the one to the exclusion of he 
other. If the water-level in a well is to be 
raised it is easily done if the springs from 
within function and the rains from above 
shower. 

To recogniac the transcendence and hence 
the liberating power of action is to go a long 


way, for to know action in its transcendence 
is to know the ultimate reality, Brahman. 
Action derives itself from Brahman, says the 
scripture. When action in its transcendent 
aspect is known it helps us to discriminate 
action from inaction. For to know the truth 
is to turn away from untruth. * We have to 
know what is action and what is inaction. 
As to this, even the wise are deluded, says 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna. And Bhagavau 
promises to tbach Arjuna such ac tion by 
knowing which he shall bo liberated from 
evil. Action has great liberating power, 
for action springs from the ultimate 
Reality, Brahman, the source of all free- 
dom. It is no use doing action without 
knowing its importance. We have to know 
its importance, its power, its springs and its 
range. For only nonsciouH effort purifier and 
strengthens us and helps us on on the road of 
evolution, 


CAiACli AND TIIH LAW Ol' KAR^fA 

By T)r. M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., Ph.D., 


There is a great misconception prevailing 
in certain quarters regarding the meaning 
and value of grace in the Hindu scheme of 
life. On one side we have the law of Karma 
corresponding to the law of cause and effect 
working in every department of life with 
unerring precision. On the other hand in 
various schools of Hindu religion where too 
much stress is laid on self-surrender and 
divine grace, it is believed that man is 
absolutely helpless and can do nothing for 
himself. If he is to attain anything by way 
of spiritual realization he has to depend 
entirely on the grace of this or that teacher, 
who expects unoonditional obedienoe to his 
will before he vouchsafes his help and guid- 
ance to him. Either one theory may be 
3 


accepted or the other. Both cannot be 
wholly correct. The trvith lies in the via 
media. 

No one whether a Hindu, Buddhist or a 
Jain can deny the existence of an immutable 
law popularly called the law of Karma 
which coincides with the scientific law of 
cause and effect. We should remember that 
of all the great changes which have come 
about during the last hundred years in 
modern thought there is none so profound as 
the conception of the reign of the Universal 
Law. Wherever we look, whether with the 
microscope or the telescope, we find laws. 
The tiniest electron and the mightiest solar 
system obey laws which the mind of man can 
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tabulate. The latest concluBions'ot modern 
science are after all nothing more than the 
proclamations of the Lord Buddha. When 
we understand what the Lord meant by the 
word Dhamma or Law, we realize that it is 
law absolute, which brings under its sway all 
things great and small. One of the most 
wonderful conceptions which the Lord 
Buddha gave is that the moral law is exactly 
the same as any physical law. When he 
proclaimed that ‘ hatred does not cease by 
haired, but only by love,‘ he was not uttering 
a beautiful ideal but was giving a scientihe 
statement of the la ws of the universe, visible 
and invisible. 

Similarly the ancient Hindu scriptures 
have taught the existence of the law of caus- 
ation which is the expression of divine will, 
which has its away over all sentient beings. 
No one can escape its domination ; even the 
Dovas, God*a ministers, are not free from its 
domination. All our acts, mental or physical 
are influenced and guided by this law. 

If we accept its over-powering rule over 
our lives, physical or spiritual, we have to 
admit that nothing can come to us which we 
have not deserved by virtue of our own self- 
effort, self-exortion and intense desire. In 
view of this ideal it stands to reason that we 
cannot wholly depend upon either the inter- 
cession, gocd-will or grace of any teacher 
however great, for our salvation. We have 
to exert our will to its utmost capacity, 
purify our heart of all desires, and concentr. 
ate our mind on the ideal of Self-realization 
before we reach our goal. We should const- 
antly bear in mind what Bhishma taught 
thousands of years ago that * exertion is 
greater than destiny.* In spite of our limit- 


ations laid upon us by our own prarabdha 
karma we are free to exercise our will, 
improve our condition and set fresh causes in 
order to release ourselves from the thraldom 
of lower vasanas as anger, passion and fear 
and try to attain the highest achievable goal 
namely, perfection, and liberation from the 
rounds of biiths and deaths. 

Everything depends upon our self-effort. 
When the great ones, saints and sages who 
are ever watchful of our progress find us 
ready for receiving illumination, they grant 
the gift of their grace which we have deserv- 
ed by virtue of our own good deeds and 
inner purification. Thus we see that what is 
called grace is fully in keeping with the law 
which insures our success in every depart- 
ment of life. If everything is to be left to 
the divine grace unaccompanied by our self- 
effort, if divine men were to (onfor their 
grace on some in preference to others, that 
would smack of partiality. It is wrong for 
us to suppose that those great beings whom 
we call by various names as rishis, munis, 
sages, can ever possibly disregard the exist- 
ence of this eternal law which rules our life. 
They always work in conscious co-operation 
with the divine will and would never do any- 
thing to violate it. 

Those who are vouchsafed with divine 
grace have earned it by virtue of their own 
good Karma. There is no favouritism in it- 
‘ First deserve then desire’, holds good in 
this also. Grace has its rightful place in the 
spiritual scheme of life; but it is by no means 
contrary to the law of Karma which works 
impartially and sternly. It is in this recog- 
nition that lies our security, peace and pros- 
perity. 



suPhrconscious in the hast and tiih west 


A Comparative Stl dy 
By Lijela SiNllA, M.A. 


Today the different (currents of thought 
have met on Indian soil. The contact with 
the spirit of the West has led to the broaden- 
ing of the range of men’s visions and it has 
helped the growth of scientific psychology in 
India. It is encouraging to note the critical 
spirit with which the Indian Psychological 
Associations are carr^'ing on valuable 
researches in different branches of psycho- 
logy. Attempts are being made to under- 
stand human nature comprehensively and 
coherently. As a result of such an attitude, 
scientific psychology eagerly claims the 
researches into the field of spiritual experi- 
ences as its own votaries. 

The recent investigations into the 
* spiritualistic ’ phenomena have begun to 
shake the traditional faith in the truths 
which have been accepted by science, 
Modern psychologists do not agree with the 
view that mental functions are dependent 
upon the integrity of the cerebral mechanism 
which will disappear when the mechanism 
disappears. Some thinkers in the West with 
the Easterners are now beginning to believe 
that the brain is by no means indispensable 
for conscious activities. Psychologists tell us 
human mind has other perceptive powers 
than those served by the senses and they are 
slowly accepting the view that human mind 
has not merely the conscious, subconscious, 
and unconscious love Is but also the super 
conscious. They rightly maintain that if 
there are levels below consciousness, then it 
goes without saying that there are levels 
above oonsoiousness. Hence we claim that 
if modern psychology has succeeded in 
unearthing the facts and principles govern- 
ing the functions of the lower levels, then it 
is competent to deal with the higher levels 
of the mind. And such a psychology was 


known to the ancient philosophers and 
psychologists of our country. 

Psychology is an old branch of knowledge. 
In India especially, speculations in regard to 
the working of human mind with a view to 
predict human behaviour may be traced to 
the Vedas themselves which belong to the 
dim days of the past. But Vedic psychology, 
though perhaps with proper study, may 
reveal important psychological facts in 
regard to the human mental processes, is 
still to be brought to light. The Upanishads 
that followed the Vedas are a store-houso 
ot information in regard to the knowledge of 
the human mind possessed by the people of 
those days. It is really an extraordinary 
thing to see that at such an early period the 
thinkers in India could have had such a fund 
of psychological insights at their disposal. 
No one can deny the efforts made by them 
to explain human behaviour as the result of 
the functions of the lower as well as the 
of higher mind. The profound insight with 
which the Upanishads explain not only the 
waking consciouBness. dreams and the state 
of sleep, but also the spiritual experiences, 
is remarkable. In no Western system wo 
find such a comprehensive psychological 
analysis of the workings of the mind. The 
evolution of the experimental science was, of 
course reserved for a later date. Yet here 
and there, even in the Upanishads, wo find 
references to scientific methods of study. 

The Gila is an important contribution to 
the growth of psychology. It recognises that 
senses alone cannot claim reality. The 
perception of an object is conveyed by tho 
mind (Manas) to the intellect (Buddhi) and 
then to the spirit or the souk 

The system of Yoga seems to have 
influenced the whole of later Indian thought. 
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With its emphasis on the education of the 
spirit and the capaoiiies of the self, it showed 
clearly the successive stages through which 
the aspirant should consciously guide his 
mind. The methods of concentration and 
meditation, and the strivings for renunciation 
and detachment are the experiences, psychi- 
cal and mental by which the seeker attains 
the highest stage of God-realisation. 
Moreover, the Yogis had a good working 
knowledge of the science of the super, 
conscious. They tell us that we can acquire 
the power of seeing and knowing without 
the help of the outer senses. They assume 
that there is a wider world about us than the 
one we are normally able to apprehend. The 
Yoga helps us to reach a higher level of 
consciousness, through a transformation of 
the psychical organism, which enables us to 
attain Jivanmukti. Hence the Yogic theory 
of Self, mind, and Chit. The doctrine of 
subtle and gross body affords a satisfactory 
explanation for the spiritual experiences of 
man. The Indian mind seems to be 
peculiarly gifted in analysing psychological 
events. With this inherited wealth of intro- 
spective capacity, one docs expect that in 
Indian soil the growth of modern psychology 
would be much more prominent than in 
other countries. 

Now when we look to the pace of modern 
psychology in Western countries, we find 
that it has been making a rapid advance 
in Europe. The Western scientists have 
found that the realm of nature is not confined 
to the physical world which is open to perce- 
ption, but that it extends over other parts of 
life, sleep and dream. Mon often behave in 
mysterious ways and have to undergo suffer- 
ings which cannot all be traced to possible 
causes operating from outside. Mental 
diseases are in this way unintelligible unless 
wo gain an insight into the inner life of the 
patient, both conscious and un onscious. 
The psvcho analysis of Freud has been of 


great aid in discovering the sources of the 
queer behaviour of people. His theory, 
however, has not been universally accepted 
and other speculations have been put forward 
which appear better to harmonise with human 
experience. McDougall while appreciating 
the genius and the services of Freud has 
strongly felt that his conclusions suffer from 
the defect of over generalisation. However, 
Freud's contribution to the study of the 
unconscious represents one of the most 
valuable contributions to psychology. In 
fact the work done in this field is of paramo- 
unt importance to scientific psychology. It 
is when Western psychology is faced with 
the phenomena of the higher mind that its 
attitude becomes so much less sure. The 
spiritual levels it refuses to consider its 
province; this is the business of religion, 
theology, of philosophy, of anything in fact 
but psychology. And even if it deals with 
the superconscious, it throws a very dim 
light on the problem. The fact that mystics 
and ascetics are sometimes of neurotic 
temperament need not involve a negative 
conclusion. It is disappointing to see that 
William James who did more than any one 
else to ex{ lore this region in the West in a 
scientific spirit, has the following view. He 
says in bis classic work The Varieties of 
Religious Experience : — ‘ If there were such 
things as inspiration from a higher realm, it 
might well be said that the neurotic temper- 
ament would furnish the chief condition of 
the requisite receptivity.’ And again. *so it 
is logically conceived that if there be higher 
spiritual agencies that can directly touch us, 
the psyohologi' al ( ouditioii of their doing so 
might be our possessiun of a subconscious 
region which alone should yield access to 
them. The hubbub of the waking life might 
close a door which in the dreamy subliminal 
might remain ajar or oppn.’ Hence the West- 
ern psychologists toll us that the superconsi- 
couB is really the region of the subconscious. 
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For Freud, mostly the repressed desires 
constitute the content of suboonsioious 
which has as its source in the unconscious. 
Such a theory is far from giving a satisfaot^ 
ory explanation of the problem. Jung would 
insist that super.conscious or the Samadhi of 
the Yogi is equivalent to an unconscious 
state. But the possibility of higher conscio- 
usness than the present one is a concrete 
possibility resting upon evidence and reason- 
ing. Besides, psycho-analysis of the West 
deals with the experiences of the present life, 
but the Yoga of India goes beyond and dis- 
covers its experiences of the past lives also. 
The^superconsoious is a wider region in Yoga 
than in psycho-analysis. 

The psycho analysis of Freud which is a 
great achievement of the West, has, quite 
unquestionably done more for the advan<’e- 
ment of our understanding of human nature 
than any other man since Aristotle. There 
is much that is of value and relative truth in 
Freud’s tea(‘hing8. And yet we hold that 
his conclusions are sometimes highly qufs- 
tionable and oven misleading. The fact is 
that the Freudians are rather incapable of 
understanding terms other than their own. 

Despite the vast differences between Yoga 
and psycho-analysis, both in theoretical and 
practical aspects, the theory of "the uncons- 
cious has been recognised as the fundamental 
problem of mental study. Both the psycho- 
analysts and Yoga.psychologists have laid 
emphasis on the importance of the uncons- 
cious over the conscious part of the mind. 
But while in the West all that has been 
studied about the supercoiiscious is only 
during the last few decudes. The Hindus in 
the East had long ago realised the need for 
a perfected method of training the higher 
mind by the Yoga practices. Yoga though 
born in a pre-scientifio age and in a spiritual 
atmosphere has devoted special attention to 
the analysis of mental facts and has thus 


developed a theory of the superconscious 
which undoubtedly supercedes that of the 
psycho-analysts. 

Psycho-analysis has been reproached time 
and a gain for ignoring the higher moral 
spiritual side of human nature. Freud thinks 
that this reproach is doubly unjust, both 
historically and methodically. For he asserts 
that from the very beginning he has 
attributed the function of repression to the 
moral aesthetic tendencies in the ego. Hence 
the super-ego or the ego-ideal (equivalent 
to conscience) according to him is the special 
enforcer of moral precepts by a process of 
transformation of instincts, in which process 
the identification with the parents plays a 
leading role. But what this identification 
is remains obst ure. Besides, the theory 
hardly explains the origin and existenr^e of 
the higher side of mental life. And many 
other insoluhle diffic^ulties are involved in 
the Freudian scheme of reducing the 
guperconsoious to the unconscious. Since 
higher nature in man cannot be explained by 
the lower, we hold that Freud was not 
justified in formulating bis theory of the 
super-ego. In fact, the mistake of the 
Freudian psychology consists in its habit of 
taking particular or logical truth, geceralis- 
ing it unduly, and trying to explain a whole 
field of Nature in its narrower terms. 
Moreover, the exaggeration of the importance 
of suppressed complexes is a dangerous 
practice of psycho-analysis. Again Freud's 
excursion into the field of psychology of 
religion gives no clue to the workings of the 
spirit in man. In his * Future of an Illusion' 
he asserts that psycho-analysis has traced 
the origin of religion to the helplessness of 
childhood and its content to the persistence 
of the wishes and needs of childhood into 
maturity. Hence he argues the truth of 
religion may altogether be disregarded. 
Again, * Religion is an illusion that derives 
its strength from the fact that it falls in with 
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our instiaotual desire.’ MoDougall rightly 
interprets that the whole attack amounts to 
saying that man’s nature is such as naturally 
leads to the development of religions ; there, 
fore, religion is purely illusory. 

Dr. David Forsyth, a faithful disciple of 
Freud claims that all religion is the product 
of imagination, and all imagination is the 
work of ‘ the pleasure-principle which has 
nothing to do with reality ; all thinking 
about reality being the work of the reality- 
principle. Hence all the objects of religious 
thinking, devotion, and aspiration are unreal. 
Regarding this explanation we feel that it is 
nothing but one of the flimsiest of Freudian 
hasty assumptions in which they pretend to 
find a sufficient and final refutation of all 
religion. The fact is that psychology has 
lost no time in performing its duty of inves. 
tigating the causes of religious illusion. 
Indeed it might be accused of starting on 
action before it was properly equipped for 
the task. That the illusion is a widespread 
one obviously does not impress the psycho- 
analysts of the West. For Freud when he 
noticed certain resemblance between the 
behaviour of obsessional neurotics and some 
of the major activities of mystics arrived 
at the conclusion that the behaviour arises 
from an unconscious sense of guilt, in conne- 
ction with some repressed wish or experience. 
But we protest in the name of psychology 
that the spiritual strivings of man do not 
owe their origin to the lower level of the 
mind, and religious aspiration is not an illu- 
sion. 

The founders and prophets of the great 
Faiths have proclaimed the reality of 
personal communion with the Divine. Saints 
and mystics all over the world have found 
ways to attain liberation from the sorrows of 
earthly life. Men and women scattered over 
the world have felt the certainty of commu- 
nion with the spirit that pervades the 


universe. Hence the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta speak of the ultimate reality as the 
highest spiritual realisation of the Self. The 
philosophers in the West have described the 
supreme reality as the Supra-relational 
immediate experience. These are the func- 
tions and the urges of the spirit in man which 
are still bidden to the Western psychologists. 
Hindu psychology thus throws a flash of 
light on the mental adjustments involved in 
action of conscience, prayer, belief in immor- 
tality, religious aspirations and the experien. 
ces of the mystics. 

The Yogic practices with proper study and 
practice are bound to yield excellent results 
in the branches of super, normal and abnor- 
mal psychology. Our belief is that modern 
psychology will be greatly enriched by proper 
and scientific researches in the field of super- 
conscious leveh. Hence the application of 
the doctrine of the East to that of the West 
does not confuse the psychological principles 
as the former is based on equally scientific 
and rationalistic explanation. 

The right procedure regarding the fusing 
of the different psychological insights with 
Hindu psychology is roughly indicated in the 
writings of Gandhi and Tagoro, Aurobindo 
Ghose and Bhagawan Das. Today many of 
the Indian thinkers recognise that spiritual 
experiences cannot be relied upon apart from 
reason. Prof. Radhakrishnan writes : ' In 
order to be able to say that religious experi- 
ence reveals reality, in order to be able to 
transform religious certitude to logical 
certainty we are obliged to give an intellec- 
tual account of the experience.’ This shows 
that Hindu thought has no mistrust for 
reason. Religious consciousness is not a 
myth. On the contrary, in the modern world 
the mystic experiences of the Yogis of India 
have been the most fully described and the 
most carefully studied. One cannot fail to 
be impressed by the strength of the spiritual 
striving that animates that school of thought. 
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Recent timeshave witnessed in the Hormio 
psychology of McDougall all the foundations 
of moral and spiritual experiences. His 
most impressive scheme is that instead of 
looking upon art, morality and religious 
experiences as manifestations of the Freudian 
unconscious, these urges should be controlled 
in such a way so that it may not sink to the 
lower levels of mind. Thus the instinctive 
impulses, emotions, sex and acquisitiveness 
should be organised into sentiments and 
scales of sentiment values. It is true that 
through a conscious and purposeful direction 
of mental evolution in the higher levels, man 
can attain the highest development of his 
powers. This in a way echoes the theory of 
the Yogic discipline. But while in the Wsst 
owing to the exclusive scientific attitude, 
McDougallian psychology stops at the stage 
of self.regarding sentiment as the master 
sentiment, the acme of Yoga is iSamadhi, the 
state in which the highest reality is revealed. 
In the experience of Samadhi the mind 
withdraws from its outward activities and 
expands into wider dimensions of consci- 
ousness. Here comes the feeling of identity 
with the all, with the one into which the 
many has flowed. Hence the Yogic 
experience is the return to original condition 
and not a transcendence of Jiva. Yoga thus 
teaches like the modern psychology that 
conscious, unconscious and the super- 
conscious are not different realities but cuJy 
the three modes in which one reality acts. 
Besides, the findings of psycho-analysis, do 
also make certain principles of Yoga more 
easily understandable to the modern mind. 

Prof. P. S. Naidu in his enlightening 
works has made an attempt to supplement 
the McDougallian psychology. He urges 
that by making the Para.Brahma-regarding 
sentiment as the master.aentiment, the mind 
can rise to the highest spiritual levels. What 
he means is that the sentiments should be 
organised in such a way as to lead finally to 


the submergence of individual consciousness 
into the cosmic consciousness. Such a 
valuable suggestion from an eminent psycho, 
logist of the present day deserves our atten- 
tion and appreciation since it shows a way 
for the modern psychologists to making fur- 
ther progress in this field. 

Sri Aurobiodo Ghosh in regard to his views 
on Yoga and psycho-analysis rightly observes 
that if one wishes to transform human nature 
it is the power of those higher regions to 
which one must raise both the subconscious 
unconscious. And truly that is the promise 
of the greater psychology awaiting its hour 
before which these gropings of Freudian 
theory of the super-ego will disappear and 
come to nothing. 

It must further be added that materialism 
cannot be the last word in psychology. For 
how can psychology escape its responsibility, 
when it is the mind that is its field, and 
when mind shows itself functioning at the 
spiritual levels as obviously as at the 
physical? Why does psychology lack the 
courage to push its investigation to its logical 
end ? Why do they not admit the reason for 
the existence of super-conscioiis to lie in the 
mind itself ? As a matter of fact, psychology 
cannot escape the role of higher mind day by 
day proclaiming its absolute certainty of its 
origin. The manifestation of the pure spirit 
is working in man all over the world with the 
freedom which is the natural characteristic 
of the mind at the highest level of its 
development. 

For the development of true personality 
we must unearth those hidden forcesv^tbo 
inner dispositions, and bring them in contact 
with outer circumstances, so that a true 
harmony is established. It is only then that 
psychology will play its part fully and infuse 
true light into man’s real nature. It will 
take much time to acquire a correct psycho- 
logical insight into the workings of the 
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Buper-consoious. Bat whatever the time 
needed, we have no doubt that it will help 
psychology to gain a profounder and bette^ 
understanding of human nature. It ia our 
conviction that a scientific understanding of 


the superoonsoious levels of our mind as 
revealed by the discipline of Yoga and the 
recent branches of psychology will enrich the 
science of psychology and add to its meaning. 
But this is yet a hope and an expectation. 


THE BIIAKTI MOVEMENT 
From the Gita to Ski Ramanuja 
By S. Vasudbvachabiab. 


Bhakti, the attitude of fervent devotion 
to God, may be found whenever men turn to 
the Supreme Being, in eagerness of desire, or 
in extremity of despair, away from them- 
selves and away from their own reasonings ; 
but the historical student has to be content 
with such references to this attitude as he 
can find in literature. A study of the Indian 
literature on the subject shows that, so far 
as the Vaiahuavite movement is concerned, a 
few great names stand out ; they are the 
Bhagavad Oita, the Bhagavata Purana, the 
works of the Alwars, of Sri Ramanujacharya 
and of the founders of the later sects in 
North India who drew their inspirations from 
Sri Ramanujacharya, while on a line of its 
own, directing its devotion to God Siva 
rather than to Vishnu is the Saiva Bhakti 
movement, with its admirable hymns of the 
Thevaram and Thiruvachakam, I shall con. 
fine my attention to the first four and 
examine the important aspects revealed in 
each one of then. 

^'ii Bhagavad Gita. 

The Bhagavad Gita is, for all practical 
purposes, the source of the Bhakti move- 
ment in India. In it the highest Brahman 
known as Sriman Narayana is stated to be 
capable of being reached by Bhakti and by 
Bhakti alone. This Bhakti is brought about 


by the proper performance of the actions 
prescribed for one’s caste and stage of life 
and by the knowledge of the individual Atma 
in its pure form and by desirelessness. 
Desirelessness is really an adjunct of what is 
called Karma. Yoga; but it is an important 
element in the Bhaktiyoga too, as the obtain, 
ing of release from aamaara depends upon it. 
Three different kinds of Yoga are mentioned 
in the text: Karmayoga, Gnanayoga and 
Bhaktiyoga. Karmayoga consists in the 
daily performance of certain chosen good 
deeds as pure acts of worship, such as making 
pilgrimage to holy stre.ims, doing tapaa, the 
making of gifts, making offerings to devotees 
and the like. Gnanayoga consists in contin. 
uously meditating on the pure awarupam of 
the individual Atma with perfect control 
over the mind. Bhaktiyoga is to medidate, 
without break, on the Supreme Being with 
love fixed on Him alone. It manifests itself 
in the form of external puja to Him, placing 
flowers at His feet, prostriiting before Him 
etc., These yogJis are related to one not her. 
In Karmayoga there should bo present the 
thought of the individual Atma as well as 
love for the highest Atma. In Gnanayoga, 
the karma pertaining to the yogin’s stage of 
life should be performed and there should 
also be the love for the highest Atma ever 
present in it. In Bhaktiyoga the other two 
yogas should also find a place, In the first 
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six chapters of the Oita the Karmayoga and 
Gnanayoga are explained ; they are the 
means of attaining enjoyment of the pure 
Atma, The ordinary course of performance 
of these yogas is Karmayoga first ; then, 
when he has obtained disgust for the sense- 
pleasures of objects and has secured perfect 
control over the mind, he should take tc 
Gnanayoga ; the practice of this yoga secures 
for the aspirant what is called Atma-rakshat- 
karam, that is the vision of the Self. It is 
also possible to attain Atma-sakshatkaram 
by the practice of Karmayoga direct without 
passing through Gnanayoga in its rigid form. 
This forms the subject matter of the first six 
chapters. 

In the second section of six chapters, 
Hhaktiyoga brought about and perfected by 
Onana an<l Karmayogas, is fully described. 
If this Bhaktiyoga is performed in the way 
in which its performance is enjoined, the 
aspirant reaches finally the highest goal. 
Deep devotion to God is the chief element in 
this yoga. ‘ On Me fix thy mind ; be devoted 
to Ms ; prostrate thyself before Mo ; harmo- 
nised thus in Me, thou shalt come unto Me ' 
says the closing verse of this chapter. 

The superior merit of the Bhakta, other- 
wise technically known as * Gnaiii who 
knows God and loves Him without expecta- 
tion of any return, is proclaimed is the 
following verses : 

! The same am I to all beings ; there is 
none hateful to Me. Those who worship Me 
with devotion, they are in Me, and I also in 
them.’ 

‘ Even if the most sinful worship Me, 
provided the worship is with undivided 
heart, he too roust be accounted as highly 
righteous, for he has rightly resolved.’ 

* Those w ho take refuge with Me, though 
of the womb of sin, they also tread the 
highest path.’ 
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* So worship thou Me. Fix thy mind on 
Me ; be devoted to Me ; do sacrifice for Me ; 
prostrate thyself before Me ; harmonised 
thus inMe, thou shalt surely come unto Me.’ 

This is what the Oita teaches. Yet the 
orthodox commentators belonging to the 
three higher castes have set these declarations 
at nought and have made a monopoly of 
Bhaktiyoga, keeping certain class of people 
outside its pale. Although these pronounce- 
ments of the Gita are for these commentators 
as authoritative as any other pronouncement 
found in the rSastras, yet they have chosen 
to strain the original and put a different 
interpretation on the passage. In fact both 
Mimamsas have constructed what they on 11 
Apasudra adhikaranam wherein they demon- 
strate that none but those of the three higher 
castes are entitled to recite the Vedas or 
undertake the study of the Upanishads. Do 
these verses warrant such a conclusion ? This 
is a matter for furious thinking. 

Sri Bbagavatam 

Let us now turn to the next land.mark in 
our path. Bhagavata Purana is the greatest 
and most popular of all the Puranaa. Its 
main theme is the importance of Vishnu 
Bbakti, especially in God’s manifestation as 
Sri Krishna. It emphasises the value of 
hhalcti and virakli. Sage Vyasa who had 
edited the Vedas and bad composed the Maha- 
bharata did not feel quite happy with what 
he had done. He was told by sage Narada 
that he would attain peace of mind if he 
composed a work dwelling upon the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu and singing His glory. Sage 
Vyasa then began the composition of this 
Purana; and after finishing the work he 
taught it to his son Sri Suka, who recited it 
to King Parikshit, the grandson of the Panda- 
vas. It has acquired a wonderful hold upon 
the minds of the Hindus. The secret of the 
appeal is in the fact that we find in it the 
highest truths of religion and philosophy ex. 
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pounded in appropriate language. The verse 
has a peculiar oharm of its own. There is 
Bolemity and grandeur in the devotional 
songSi which attract the mind to the high 
theme. While the western mind prefers 
to contemplate God in the role of law- 
giver, the Hindu mind prefers to dwell 
upon Him in His incarnation as a child, 
a son, a lover, a hero, a guide and 
counsellor. Herein lies the secret of the 
special charm of the Sri Krishna Avatara, 
The whole work is an inspiring call to heart 
purity. The vision of God, the realisation of 
His spiritual presence, the mystic sense of 
his nearness. His touch. His inspi ration, His 
ministry of grace and sanctity to the moral 
nature, the conscioupness of fellowship with 
Him as with a friend, the feeling of His being 
at our side, of having rest in His love, the 
new interpretation which this illuminating 
experience gives to all things and the transfer, 
ming effect of it in the life-all this is depicted 
in the work in a rush of glowing feeling and 
musical language which find no parallel any- 
where else in the whole range of our litera- 
ture. To listen to the expounding of the 
Parana inspires the divine longing that 
coincides with God’s knowledge of our dee- 
pest necessities. The results are deep spiri- 
tual emotions which words cannot fathomi 
feelings which struggle for articulation and 
deep-seated yearnings that cannot be clothed 
in the symbols of languages. 

flertain critics of the modern times have 
found fault with the Parana that it shares 
the defects of Puranas generally. They say 
that, besides containing stories which are 
incredible, they embody doctrines which are 
philosophically divergent. As an example, 
they point to a statement which occurs in the 
seventh skandha (where sage Narada attem- 
pts to explain how Sisupala who was a 
disbeliever in Krishna and who used to revile 
him was given salvation) which says that 


what secures mokaham is a mere concentra- 
tion in God, not necessarily concentration 
with a feeling of love. One can secure mok- 
sham whatever he the feeling, whether it be 
love or fear or hatred, provided the remem- 
brance of the ohjevt he incessant. The 
popular belief that a caterpillar being stulTg 
incessantly by the bee becomes a bee itself, 
is cited as an illustration of the principle 
enunciated. Not stopping with this the sage 
goes a step further and declares that hatred 
operates more expeditiously than love. If 
this explanation is accepted as literally true, 
it will contradict not only what is said else- 
where in the work, but also what Upanishada 
and Rhagavad Oita proclaim. The greatest 
truth which Bhagavatam emphasises again 
and again is the attainment of salvation by 
love only. The highest conception of Bhakti 
as explained in the Upanishads is a loving 
devotion to God. How then can it be said 
that without love God’s grace can be securedl 
Again in the lOth skandha, the question is 
raised in connection with the conferring of 
mokaham on Gopis; and a similar explanation 
is offered. It is for us who are not prepared 
to accept that the Parana has faults in it to 
look into the matter olosely and explain the 
intention of the author. The truth seems to 
be this. Among religious teachers there is a 
tendency to emphasise the value of a parti- 
cular truth by having recourse to a rhetorical 
exaggeration. For example in the Upani- 
shads sage Narada is reported to have said, 
* I know the Vedas, the Itihasas and the 
Puranas ; with all this I know mantras only ; 
1 have not known the Atma This deolara. 
tion of the knowledge of Atma not being 
attainable through Vedas and Puranas has no 
other purpose than to glorify the knowledge 
of the Brahman which he wanted to be 
expounded. Analagous to this is the case of 
sage Sandilya’s objection to the Vedas. 
Sandilya says 1 have read the Vedas together 
with all the various auxiliary branches of 
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knowledge. But in none of them can I see a 
olear indication of the way to blessedneis, 
whereby I might reach pejfeotion. These 
are purely rhetorical passages.* 

The Divya Prabandham 

The next name which stands out in the 
Bhakti movement is the work of the Alwars. 
In the Prabandham which they have com- 
posed, what is conspicuous is a yearning after 
intimate fellowship with God. In compari- 
son with this fellowship the best that the 
world can offer is valueless. Wealth, sexual 
indulgence, the exercise of kingly authority, 
the bliss of Swarga itself are all treated with 
contempt. The nature of the personal rela- 
tionship sought is beyond comprehension. 
The Alwars seek to express their permanent 
hunger of the heart for Him under the most 
intimate terms known to human relationship^ 
Figures drawn from the sex are given to 
illustrate these extra.ordinarry exhilaration. 
To those whose hearts are not extended to 
divine love, this may appear to be repugnant. 
They forget that God is love and love is that 
which not merely creates and, after brief 
caress, repudiates and discards; but which 
sustains, redeems, perfects, and perpetuates. 
It is therefore natural that when feeling 
becomes very deep it should find expression 
in this form. In this connection I am 
reminded of an anecdote. Saint Nanjiyar 
had a disciple who expressed a desire to 
be taught the Prabandam IHruvamoshi. 
The master began his series. The disciple 
listened to the discourse withrapt attention 
as long as the master confined himself 
to discourse on God in his aspect of 
the exalted and sublime ; but, when the 
subject got changed and the discourse began 
to speak of love to God by illustration taken 
from sex relationship, the disciple turned 
away from it thinking that the mode of 
treating the subject was a shock to good taste 
and he forthwith left the place murmuring 


that the discourse had assumed the character 
of a sexualist’s love-conversation. Nanjiyar 
exclaimed, * What an unfortunate man is he 
that ho should have failed to realise the deep 
iiiddon sense of our altered discourse.’ The 
fact of the matter is that true religion is 
more of the heart than of the head. The 
relationship with God by means of loving 
devotion is the only way to escape from the 
ills of life. The goal that is sought is the 
normal human longing for the relation of 
conscious love and trust between man and 
God. The reality and eternity of love can 
alone save these impassioned hymns from 
being a mockery. 

Sri Ramanujacharya 

The next name whic^h stands out in the 
Bhakti movement is the name of 8ri Rama- 
nujacharya. In him, the movement has 
found a competent philosophical exponent, 
who reconciles in thought the conception of 
the impersonal Absolute and the gracious 
helper of man. He succeeded in establishing 
the Visishtadvaita philosophy which is the 
strongest alternative to the philosophy of Sri 
Sankaracharya, the philosophy of monism 
that enjoys the reputation of orthodoxy. 
From Ramanujacharya, as from a reservoir 
into which earlier streams had poured, the 
many subsequent Bhakti movements branch 
out again, some with more of emotion, some 
with less. But all are alike in accepting as 
substantially true his theory of relation 
between God and man and the universe. He 
is not really the * Morning star* of the 
Bhakti movement ; but in him, Bhakti shines 
in full splendour of a great philosophical 
exposition. His saintly and exemplary life 
and his adoption of the Pancharatra cult 
contributed largely to his being respected by 
the community in general and followed by an 
ever increasing group of ardent followers. 

Ramanuja’s Sri Bhashyam is remarkable for 
the lengthy discussions on various topics, by 
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which his actual commentary on the Sutras 
is written. In this disposition he treats 
various controversial points and expounds 
fully his differences of view from those of 
Sri Sankaracharya. One of the most import- 
ant topics discussed therein is the question 
relating to the means which secures release 
from the bondage of samsara. According to 
Sri Sankaracharya, the Vedanta Sastras aim 
is to destory completely that wrong 
knowledge which is the root of all pain, 
birth, old age, death and other evils 
of that kind. This wrong knowledge 
consists in supposing that in the universe 
there is plurality of existence. And to that 
end, the Sastra endeavours to establish the 
knowledge of the unity of the Self. That 
which can put an end to this nescience is the 
knowledge of Brahman which is pure intelli- 
gence and antagonistic to all plurality. Such 
knowledge of unity cannot proceed from 
performance of works. Sacrifices and works 
of that kind are helpful only so far as they 
contribute towards the rise of a desire for 
that knowledge ; they have not influenced in 
the production of fruit, i.e. knowledge of 
unity itself. 

The process is therefore as follows: As the 
mind of a man has been cleaned of all 
impurities through works performed in many 
preceding states of ejtistence, without a view 
to special forms of reward, there arises in 
him the desire for knowledge and thereupon 
through knowledge itself so originated from 
scriptural texts, nescience comes to an end. 

Meditation too is, according to Sri ISaukara 
charya helpful only in this manner. It helps 
towards oognising the sense of these Vedio 
texts. Meditation means the constant hold- 
ing of that sense before one's mind so as to 
dispel thereby the antagonistic beginning- 
less imagination of plurality. In the case of 
him who through meditation has dispelled 
the entire imagination of pluraiiiy the 


knowledge of the sense of the Vedantic text 
puts an end to nescience. 

To sum up : the root of bondage is the 
unreal view of plurality. This unreal view 
has its root in nescience. Knowledge and 
knowledge alone originated by texts cuts the 
bondage short. Neither work nor meditation 
is of help towards the release. 

To this argumentation, Sri Kamanuja- 
oharia replies : * we admit that release 

consists only in the cessation of nescience 
and that this (cessation results entirely from 
the knowledge of Brahman. But a distinc- 
tion has here to be made regarding the 
nature of this knowledge whi(;h the Vedantic 
texts aim at enjoining for the purpose of 
putting an end to nescience. Is it merely 
the knowledge of sentences which originates 
from the sentences themselves? Or is it 
knowledge in the form of meditation which 
has the knowledge just referred to as its 
antecedent ? It cannot be the knowledge of 
the former kind ; for such knowledge springs 
from the mere apprehension of the sentence 
apart from any special injunction ; and 
moreover it is not observed that nescience 
ceases as soon as the sentence knowledge is 
formed. Hence the conclusion is that the 
knowledge which the Vedantic texts aim at 
inculcating is a knowledge other than the 
mere knowledge of the sense sentences. 

With this agree scriptural texts such as 

* Having known it, let him practise medita- 
tion.’ (Brih. 4. 21.) 

That the knowledge intended to be enjoi- 
nod as the lueatiH to flnal reiouse is of the 
nature of meditation, we con«'lude from the 
circumstance that the terms * knowing ’ and 

* meditating ’ are seen to be used in place of 
each other in the earlier and the later parts 
of Vedic texts. 

* Let a man meditate in kind as Brahman ’ 
and ' He who knows this shines through his 
fame.* (Katha IV. iS.l. 
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* He does not know Him, for he is not 
complete ’ and ‘ let man meditate on him as 
the self.’ (Brih. I. J.7.) 

Meditation means steady remembrance i.e. 
a continuity of steady remembrance, un- 
interrupted like the flow of oil. Such re- 
membranc^e is of the character of intuition. 
This being so, we conclude, that the text 

* The Self is to be seen ’ teaches that medita- 
tion has the character of intuition. And this 
is due to the element of imagination (repre- 
sentation) which prevails in it. 

With reference to remembrance, which 
thus acquires the character of intuition and 
is the means to final release, scriptuie makes 
a further determination in the passage, 'Self 
eannot be {gained by the study of Vedas, nor 
by thoughts, nor by hearing. Whom the self 
chooses, by him it may be gained.’ This text 
says at first that mere “ hearing ” etc. do 
not suffice to gain the self, and then declares 

whom the Self chooses by him it may be 
gained. Now a chosen one means a most 
beloved person— the relation being that he 
by whom that self is held most dear is most 
dear to the Self. Then the Lord himself 
endeavours that this most beloved person 
should gain the Self. Steady remembrance 
of the kind is according to Sri Ramanuja, 
designated by the word ‘ devotion’ or 

• Bhakti 

Eor reasons which ordinary man cannot 
understand, only those that are born in the 
three higher castes, Brahmins. Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas are considered eligible to prac- 
tise this Bhakli Yoga. 1’he ijuestion iiaiur- 
lly arises then, are those that aro born in the 
other castes to be eternally damned ? The 
orthodox Hindu maintains that Bhakti-yoga 
is effective in securing release, only when 
the knowledge which is the antecedent to it 
is obtained by a direct study of the Upani* 
shads and that that knowledge, though 
obtained iii full otherwise (from a study of the 


Itihasas and Puranas) is not of any use fo^ 
securing salvation. The members of the 
three higher castes thus make a monopoly of 
salvation and keep Sudras and the lower 
orders outside its pale. In the face of this 
strict monopoly, it is to the credit of 
Vaiehnavism that it has brought the lower 
classes into its fold and has extended to them 
the privilege of knowing God and of 
attaining liberation. 

Among the agencies employed as effecting 
this silent revolution, one is the doctrine of 
Prapatti or surrender to God, which is 
conceived as demanding no caste status or 
educational qualification. This is peculiar 
to the Ramanuja School and is considerably 
elaborated by the religious teachers who 
succeeded him. This dcotriue is consi- 
dered to have some basis in the Upanishads t 
but the basis is slight ; nor is it explicitly 
mentioned in the Sri Bhashya by Ramanuja. 
It is practically founded on the Pancha.ratra, 
It is however said to have been accepted and 
brought into practice by the Saint Satagopa 
himself and by Nathamuni after him. Some 
of the details of the doctrine may be menti- 
oned here. 

Prapatti, as has already been said is 
lovingly surrendering oneself to God. In 
other words, it is the means of unreservedly 
placing oneself in God's hands and ridding 
oneself of all notions of securing salvation by 
self-effort. It is the attitude of mind entirely 
resigned to His will. Bhaktiyoga, besides 
demanding a direct study of the Upanishads 
and obtain I rig knowledge of (iod therefrom, 
is also a means that tries the utmost strength 
and capacity of mortals. To those that are 
weak, ignorant, impatient of delay and are 
kept out by Sastras this path of Prapatti is 
accessible. The mental act ‘I trust thee, 0 
Lord *— once performed is done onco for all, 
for as soon as it is done, it is ar(;epied by 
Him. Only it inust be done with perfect 
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trust in God ; whatever series of good deeds 
whi(^h the Prapanna may do thereafter are no 
more means to secure an end> but they acquire 
the character of being cuds in themselves, 
in as much as all these acts become but acts 
or worship to Him and devoid therefore of 
any selfish motive. The soul does the act 
with the clear knowledge of its own intrinsic 
position as liege of the Lord whom it has to 
serve. This is the true relation between 
soul and God and from it there naturally 
follows the recognition of the true means as 
no other than surrendering faith or extreme 
loving trust. Surrender of one’s self is 
sacrificing oneself as oblation at God’s feet. 
The self-assertion of Bhakti has given place 
to the self. negation of Prapatti. The uplift 
to sublime independence is the fruit of 
complete surrender to the Supreme Being. 

The cmtrast between Bhakti and Picipatti 
may bo shown as follows. In Bhakti, incess- 
ant training of the will to devotional medita- 
tion on God, demanding much individual 
effort, strictly in accordance with prescribed 
modes, is required ; whereas in Prapatti, no 
individual incessant effort is required ; the 
aspirant in whole hearted devotion unreser- 
vedly throws himself once for all at the feet 
of God. Bhakti is attended with risks inas. 
muchas when lacking any of the conditions 
imposed upon the aspirant, he renders him. 
self.liable to be rejected by God ; whereas in 
Prapatti the aspirant so unconditionally sur- 
renders himself to God that God, after giving 
protection does not cast him away. Bhakti 
is a slender stream of love proceeding from 
puny efforts, whereas Prapatti is a mighty 
flow of grace pouring down from God, the 
creator, nothing withstanding the rush of the 
torrent. In Bhakti we endeavour to qualify 
ourselves for salvation ; in Prapatti we pray 
to God that He by His grace give us the 
diploma and thus make us equivalent to 
qualifled people. For when we .-arrender 
ourselves we plead our utter inability to 


accomplish any of the means prescribed for 
salvation and pray that He himself be our 
means as well as our goal. Is there anything 
which God ( annoi or will not grant when 
prayed for? 

* If I ask Him to ret^eive me, will He say 
nay? Not till earth and not till Heaven 
pass away.’ 

Ramanuja has not made any mention of 
Prapatti in his Sri Bhashyam, nor has he 
interpreted the Charama Sloka, the last 
stanza of the as intmlcaiing Prapatti. 

There is a tradition connected with this. 
Asked the reason for this by one of his disci 
pies, Ramanuja said that the doctrine of 
Grace was too sacTed to be exposed to the 
profane gaze of all mankind without reference 
to their preparedness to receive the same ; 
that it could be effective only when imparted 
to those who were in heart sufficiently 
sintiere to act upon this doctrine. Ramanuja’s 
intention in thus keeping this Prapatti hidden 
seems to be that without the change of heart 
leading to entire sacrifice for God, 
Prapatti should but land the soul in moral 
turpitude and spiritual bewilderment. Either 
one must sedulously strive to advance to. 
wards God with all the ethical preliminary 
involved in Bhakti, or by the change of his 
heart have full scope for the operations of 
God’s free grace. However, what Ramanuja 
hid in the Sri Bhaahya he disclosed in his 
work called Saranagata Gadyain, 

Among the conditions which Prapatti 
requires are these two which are most hard 
to attain viz. (!) an utter sense of helpless- 
ness and (2) a complete trust in God that 
He will save if we pray to Him for safety. Is 
this not much needed for free grace? A 
sailor in the wide ocean is found to trust 
himself to a bit of wood ; must not man have 
some such confidence in God as a means to 
salvation when he means to launch into that 
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bigfifer and endlesa Divine Ocean ? When a 
disciple who realised the reality of this com- 
modity, was told that the path of Prapatti 
was easier of accomplishment as it is only a 
momentary act, he cried out ' You place me 
in the predicament of a tenant who was call, 
ed by his landlord to offer as his rent a gallon 
of oil in lieu of a bag of the oil-seed.’ 

How terrible is our ignorance of things. 
We know not who has sent us into this world, 
nor what the world is, nor what we ourselves 
are. We know not what our body is, nor 
our sense, nor our soul. We find ourselves 
fixed ill one corner of this vast expanse with- 


im 

out knowing why we are set in this place 
rather than elsewhere. As we know not 
whence we came so we know not whither to 
go. Such is our state, full of weakness and 
uncertainty. Let us therefore surrender 
ourselves to the will of Him who has made us 
all and pass the days of our life without 
thought of searching for what must happen 
to us. Let us be devoted to Him in good 
earnest Let us cast everything besides, out 
of our hearts. He would possess them alone. 
If we do this, we shall soon see that change 
wrought is us which we aspire after. This 
is what Sri Ramanuja preaches. 


RlirLKCTlONS ON 


‘ROGRliSS 


By Ai.doits Huxley 


Evolutionary change is regarded as prog- 
ressive when it is in the direction of inoreas. 
ing independence of, and control over, the 
environment. Judged by this criterion, the 
history of life on our planet has not by any 
means been uniformly progressive. Primi- 
tive forms have survived almost unmodified 
from the dawn of that history to the present. 
Man is the contemporary of unicellular 
organisms which, despite their almost total 
dependence on the enviroment, may very 
likely outlive their more progressive rivals. 
Moreover many organisms have undergone 
progressive changes over a long period of 
time, only to regress towards a new and 
specialized kind of dependence upon the 
environment, as parasites upon more advanc. 
od forms. And finally even those species 
which have changed most progressively are 
all, at the present time, at the end of 
evolutionary blind alleys, condemned by 
their high degree of specialization either to 
remain what they are, or, if they undergo a 
series pf considerable mutations, to die out 
through inability to adapt themselves, in 


their changed forms, to the enviroment. 
There is good reason to suppose that all 
existing higher animals are fossils, predestin- 
ed to survival without much change, or, if 
change sets in, to extinction. Except for 
the human species, evolutionary progress 
would seem to bo at an end. 

Liological progress, like every other kind 
of evolutionary change, is brought about by 
means of mutations, whose consequences are 
inherited. Human progress might still 
conceivably be brought about in the same 
way; but at least within historical times it 
has not been so brought about. Moreover, 
since the great majority of mutations are 
harmful, it seems unlikely that future 
changes in the germ plasm will do anything 
to improve the constitution of species, which 
is the product of so long an evolutionary 
development. (Hence, the enormous dangers 
inherent in the use, even for peaceful pur. 
poses, of nuclear fission. Mutations can be 
artificially produced by the kind of radiations 
associated with nuclear fission- and most 
mutations, we have seen, are harmful. 
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It would be a very suitable punishment for 
man’s overweening hubris if the final result 
of his efforts to dominate Nature were the 
production of a race of hare-lipped, six-fingor- 
ed imbeciles.) If there is to be hereditary 
progress in the human species, it will be 
brought about by the same kind of selective 
breeding as has improved the race of domesti. 
oated animals. It would be perfectly possible, 
within a few centuries, to raise the average 
level of human intelligence to a point far 
above the present. Whether such a vast 
eugenic experiment could be carried out 
except under the auspices of a world dictator, 
ship, and whether, carried out, its results 
would turn out to be socially desirable, are 
matters about which we can only speculate. 
Meanwhile it is worth remarking that the 
hereditary qualities of the more civilized 
people of the world are probably deteriorating, 
This is due to the fact that persons of poor 
physique and low intellectual endowment 
have a better chance of living under modern 
conditions than their counter parts ever had 
in the much severer conditions prevailing in 
the past. Human progrees, within historical 
times, differs from biological progress in being 
a matter, not a heredity, but of tradition. 
This tradition, or.il .ind written, hsis served 
.1.8 the vehicle by me.-ms of which thejichievo- 
ments of exceptional individuals have been 
made available for their contemporaries and 
successors, and the new discoveries of one 
generation have been handed on, to ))ecome 
the common places of the next. 

Many and various criteria have been used 
to measure this human progress by tradi- 
tion. Sometimes it is envisaged as a continra. 
tion of biological progress — an advance in 
control and independence. Judged by this 
standard, the progress achieved in recent 
centuries by certain sections of the human 
race has been very great. True, it has not 
been so great as some people like ' •} think. 
Earthquakes still kill their thousands, epide. 


mios their millions, while famine due to 
drought, or floods, or insect pests, or the 
diseases of plants, slowly and painfully 
destroy their tens of millions. Moreover, 
many of the ^conquests of nature’ most loudly 
acclaimed at one moment have turned out, a 
few years later, to be a good deal leas spect- 
acular than was first imagined — have even 
taken on the aspect of defeats. Consider, 
for example, the progress achieved in the 
most important of all human aotivities- 
agriculture. New fields are brought under 
the plough, produce crops that permit an 
expansion of the population, and then, almost 
suddenly, turn into dust bowls and eroded 
hill sides. New chemical for the control of 
insects, viruses and fungi seem to work 
almost miraculously, but only until such 
tim^' as mutation and natural selection 
produce new and resistant strains of the old 
enemies. Artificial fertilizers produce bum- 
per harvests ; but meanwhile they kill the 
indispensable earthworm and, in the opinion 
of a growing number of authorities, tend in 
the long run to reduce the fertility of the 
soil and to impair the nutritive qualities of 
the plants that grow on it. In the name of 
“efficiency,” we disturb the delicate balance 
of nature ; by eliminating one of the factors 
of the ecologic.il mosaic, or artificially add. 
ing to another wo get our increased produc- 
tion, but after a few years outraged nature 
takes its revenge in the most unexpected 
and disconcerting way. And the list could be 
lengthened indefinitely. Human beings are 
never quite so clover as they think they are. 

But the criteria by which biological 
progress is measured are not adequate when 
it comes to the measurement of human 
progress. For biological progress is thought 
of as applying exclusively to the species as a 
whole; whereas it is impossible to think real- 
istioally about mankind without considering 
the individual as well as the race to which 
he belongs. It is easy to imagine a state of 
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things in whioh human speoies should have 
achieved a notable degree of biological prog- 
ress— but achieved it, as the social insects 
have achieved their progress, at the expense 
of the component individuals, considered 
as personalities. Judged by specifically 
human standards, such biological progress 
would be a regression towards a lower, sub- 
human state. 

In framing standards, by which to measure 
human progress we must take into account 
the values whioh, in the opinion of individual 
men and woman, make life worth living. 
And this, in effect, has been done by all the 
theorists of human progress from the later 
seventeenth century, when the idea first 
began to seem plausible, down to the present 
day. During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries biological progress was reconciled 
with human progress by means of a doctrine 
of pre-established harmony. It was assumed 
as practically self-evident that advances in 
man’s control over his environment would 
inevitably be accompanied by corresponding 
advances in individual happiness, in personal 
and social morality, and in the quantity and 
quality of creative activity in the spheres of 
art and science. Those of us who are old 
enough to have been brought up in the victo 
riau tradition can recall (with a mixture of 
amusement and melancholy) the basic and 
unquestioned assumption of that consoling 
welienschauung, Comte and Spencer and 
Buckle expressed the matter in respectably 
abstract language; but the gist of their creed 
was simply this : that people who wore top 
hats and travelled in railway trains were 
incapable of doing the sort of Ibings that Ibe 
Turks were doing to the Armenians, or that 
our European ancesi^orB had done to one an- 
other, in the bad old days before steam 
engines. Today, after two world wars and 
three major revolutions, we know that there 
is no necessary correlation between advanced 
technology and advanced morality. Many 


primitives, whose control over their envi- 
ronment is rudimentary, contrive none the 
less to be happy, virtuous and, within limits, 
creative. Conversely, the members of civil, 
ised societies, possessed of the technological 
resources to exercise considerable control 
over their environment, are often conspicuo- 
usly unhappy, maladjusted and uncreative ; 
and though private morals are tolerably good, 
collective behaviour is savage to the point of 
fiendishnesB. In the field of international 
relations the most conspicuous difference 
between the men of the twentieth century and 
the ancient Assyrians is that the former 
have more efficient methods of committing 
atrocities and are able to destory, tyrannise 
and enslave on a larger scale. 

The truth is that all an increase in man’s 
ability to control bis environment can do 
for him is merely to modify the situation in 
whioh, by other than technological meanB,iDdi. 
viduals and groups attempt to make specifi- 
cally human progress in creativencss, morality 
and happiness. Thus the city — dwelling 
factory worker may belong to biologically 
speaking, more progressive group than does 
the peasant; but it does not follow that he 
will find it any easier to be happy, good and 
creative. The peasant is confronted by one 
set of obstacles and handicaps; the indufetrial 
worker, by another set. Technological progress 
does not abolish obstacles; it merely changes 
their nature. And this is true even in 
cases where technological progress directly 
affects the lives and persons of individua's. 
For t'\amplp, sanitation has greatly reduced 
till) incidence of cuii((i'.ri(ius diseases, Las low- 
ered child mortality and lengiheued the ave- 
rage expectation of life. At first eight this 
piece of technological progress would seem to 
be at the same time a piece of human progress. 
But when we look at the matter more closely, 
we discover that, even here, all that has 
happened is that the conditions for achieving 
human pi ogress have been changed. Symio- 
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matic of this change is the recent rise of 
geriatrics us an important branch of medicine, 
is the granting of pansions to the aged, is the 
shift of the balance of population, in countries 
with a low birth-rate, towards the higher ago 
groups. Thanks to sanitation, the aged are 
in process of becoming a socially important 
minority, and for this important minority the 
problems of human progress in happiness, 
goodness and creativeness arc peculiarly 
difficult. Even in the medical field, techno- 
logical progress is never the same as human 
progress. For though we can say without 
qualification that it would be a good thing if, 
let us say, malaria could be abolished, yet 
the mere fnct of improving the health of the 
victims of this disease would not in itself da 
morotbiin change the conditions in which 
human progress is attempted. The healthy 
are not nictssarily creative, good or even 
happ;; they merely have a better chance of 
being so than do the sick. 

Advancing technology inorcases man’s 
control over his environments, and the 
increasing control is hereditary in the sense 
that its methods are handed on by tradition 
from generation to generation. But, as we 
have seen, this equivalent of biological 
progress does not by itself constitute speoiti- 
oally human progress. Within the constantly 
changing situation created by advancing 
technology, men must try to achieve specific- 
ally human progress by means which are not 
of a technological nature— namely politics 
and education. Politics is concerned with 
the organisation of juridical and economical 
relationships within a given society, and 
between tb.it society and other societies. 
Education, in so far as it is not merely voc- 
ational, aims at reconciling the individual 
with himself, with his fellows, with society 
as a whole, with the Nature of which he and 
hie society are but a part, and with the 
immanent and transcendent Sp'rit within 
which Nature has its being. 


The difference between a good eoonomioo- 
politioal arrangement and a bad one is simply 
this : that the good arrangement reduces the 
number of dangerous temptations to which 
the individuals and groups concerned are 
exposed, while the bad arrangement multipl- 
ies such temptations. Thus a dictatorship, 
however benevolent its intentions, is always 
bad. because it tempts a minority to indulge 
in the lust for power, while compelling the 
majority to act as the irresponsible and 
servile recipients of orders from above. If 
we wish to evaluate any existing or still ideal 
institution, whether political, economic, or 
ecclesiastical, we must begin by asking the 
same simple questions : what temptations 
does it, or is it likely to, create, and from 
what temptations does it, or is it likely to 
deliver us ? If it strongly and insistently 
tempts the individuals and groups concerned 
to indulge such notoriously deadly passions 
as pride, covetousness, cruelty and the lust 
for power, if it forces hypocrisy and servility 
and unreasoning obedience upon the whole 
sections of the population, then, on the face 
of it, the institution in question is undesir- 
able. If, on the contrary, it offers little 
scope for the abuse of power, if it puts no 
premium on avarice, if its arrangements are 
such that cruelty and pride of place are not 
easily to be indulged, if it invites, not un- 
reasoning obedience but intelligent and 
responsible cooperation, then, on the face of 
it, the verdict should be favourable. 

Hitherto most political and economic 
revolutions have failed to achieve the good 
results anticipated. They b ' vo swept away 
institutions, which had ITecome intolerable 
because they invited individuals and groups 
to succumb to dangerous temptations. But 
the new revolutionary institutions have led 
other individuals and groups into tempta- 
tions which were either identical with the 
old, or, if not identioal, no less dangerous. 
For example, power is as certain to be 
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abused, whether it is exercised by rich men 
in virtue of their wealth, or politicians and 
and administrators in virtue of their position 
in a Governmental or ecclesiastical hieraichy. 

Large-scale political changes are made 
primarily in the interest of an individual, 
party or class ; but a more or less sincere 
desire to achieve specifically human progress 
often enters in a secondary motive. How 
far can such changes produce what is hoped 
of them ? To what extent can a continuing 
advance in happiness, goodness, and creativ- 
eness he achieved by act of parliament ? Of 
oreativencss on the higher levels it would be 
unwise to speak. Why large numbers of men 
of genius should appear at one period, and 
why other periods should be without them is 
a profound mystery. It is different, however 
with creativity on its lower levels, creativity 
as expressed in the arts and crafts of common 
life. It is obvious that in a society whore all 
the necessary household goods are produced 
by machines in highly organised factories, 
the arts and crafts will not flourish. The 
conveniences of mass production have to be 
paid for by a diminution in creativeness on 
the lower, popular levels. 

Goodness and happiness are notoriously 
hard to measure. All that can be said is that, 
given certain political and economic arrange- 
ments, certain temptations to evil and certain 
reasons for misery may be eliminated. Thus, 
an efficient police can diminish the tempta- 
tions to crimes of violence, and equitable 
arrangements for the distribution of food can 
diminish the miseries attendant on hunger. 
Again, a paternal government can, by suitable 
legislation, diminish the miseries connected 
with periodical unemployment- Unfortu- 
nately economic security in :in industrialised 
society has been achieved, up till now, at the 
expense of personal liberty. The miseries of 
anxiety have had to be paid for by the mise. 
ries of a dependence, which in some countries 


have degenerated into servitude, This is a 
world in which nobody ever gets anything for 
nothing. Advantages in one field have to be 
paid for by the disadvantages in another field. 
Destiny only sells; it never gives. All we 
can do is to drive the best possible bargain. 
And if we choose to use our intelligence and 
good will, instead of our low cunning and our 
lust for power, we can make political arrange- 
ments that shall eliminate many dangerous 
temptations fo evil and many causes of 
misery without, in the process, creating new 
troubles no less toler.able than those we have 
escaped. 

Meanwhile we must remember that the 
removal, by political methods, of certain 
dangerous temptations and certain reasons 
for misery will not of itself guarrantee a 
general advance in goodness and happiness. 
Even under the existing political and econo- 
mic dispensations there is a minority of per- 
sons whose lives are prosperous, secure and 
untroubled. And yet of these fortunate few 
how many are profoundly unhappy and how 
many are actively or passively evil. Within 
wide limits goodness and happiness are almost 
independant of external circumstances. True, 
a starving child can not be happy; and a 
child brought up among ''■riminals is unlikely 
to be good. But these are extreme cases. The 
great masses of the population live in a 
middle region, lying between the extremes of 
sanctity and depravity, wealth and destitu- 
tion. Provided that they remain within this 
middle region of experience, individuals can 
undergo considerable changes of fortune with- 
out undergoing corresponding changes in the 
direction of vice and virtue, misery or happu 
ness. Private life is very largely independent 
of public life and even, in some measure, of 
private circumstances. Certain classes of 
happiness and even certain kind of goodness 
are the fruits of temperament and constitu- 
tion. There are men and women, of whom it 
can be said, as it was said, for example, of 
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St. Bonaventura. that thsj are ‘'born without 
original sin”. There are children who are 
oongenitally unselfish, like that Pippo buontA 
who was to grow up into St Philip Neri And 
to match these inborn and gratuitous virtues, 
there is such a thing as an unearned joy, an 
almost causeless beatitude. « 

Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass-bank beyond, 

A blue sky in spring, 

White clouds on the wing; 

What a little thing 
To remember with tears — 

To remember for years. 

Such is the stuff of which a good part of 
our happiness is composed; and such stuff is 
the same at ail periods, is available in every 
conjunction of public or private circum- 
stances. Happiness from this kind of source 
can not be increased or diminished by act of 
parliament, or even by our own acts and the 
acts of those with whom we come in contact. 
It depends on our own innate ability to react 
to certain unchanging elements in the order 
of Nature. 

The ability so to react depends to a certain 
extent upon age so well as on the constitution 
of the individual. An adolescent newly dis- 
covering the world is happy with a kind of 
tremulous intensity never to be recaptured 
during the years of maturity. And this leads 
us to a very important point, which is that 
the life of a man is not in its nature progres- 
sive, but raises to a peak, continues for a 
while on a plateau of maturity, then declines 
through old age into decrepitude and death. 
The literatures of the world abound in lamen- 
tations over life’s inevitable regression from 
youthful happiness. To an old man who has 
outlived his contemporaries and is declining 
into second childhood it is absurd to talk of 
the march either of biological or human pro. 
gress. In his own person he can experience 


only the opposite of an advance either towards 
greater control over the environments or to- 
wards greater happiness, goodness, and orea- 
tiveness. And at any given period, however 
progressive that period may seem to 
future historians, a third or thereabouts of all 
the individuals then living will be experieno. 
iog the biological and human progress 
associated with advancing years. Old age 
under Pericles or Lorenzo the Magnificent 
was just as sad, just as anti-progressive as 
old age under AbdubHamid or Chilperic. 
True, the old are in a position to maintain 
progress, if only because in later life many 
vices lose their attractiveness; but it is 
difficult for them to maintain progress in 
happiness and creativeness. Tf such specific, 
ally human progress is ever maintained it is 
through a^ Buccession of young and mature 
individuals, whose own lives are still in a 
progressive phase. 

Historians, when they describe a certain 
age as progressive, never trouble to tell us 
who precisely it is that experience [the progr* 
ess in question, nor how it is experienced. 
For example, all modern historians agree 
that the thirteenth century was a progressive 
period. And yet the moralists who actually 
lived during the' thirteenth century were 
unanimous in bemoaning the decadence 
of their times. And when we read such 
a document as the Chronicle of Salimbene, 
we find ourselves wondering to what 
extent conclusions drawn from the 
sanctity of St. Francis, the architecture of 
the Gothic cathedrals, the philosophy of St. 
Thomas and the poetry of Dante are relevant 
to the brutish and totally unregenerate lives 
of the great masses of the people. If the age 
was indeed progressive, who experienced the 
progress ? And if most of the people living at 
the time failed to experience anything in the 
nature of biological or human progress, is it 
justifiable to speak of the age as progressive ? 
Or is an age genuinely progressive simply 
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because future historiaus, using standards of 
their own devising, judge it to be so ? 

In the long history of evolutionary change, 
biological progress has been confined to the 
upper levels of the vegetable and animal 
population. Analogously it may bo that 
specifically human progress is a privilege of 
the exceptionally fortunate and the excep- 
tionally gifted. Thus, while the Elizabethan 
drama was progressing from Kyd to Shake- 
speare, great numbers of dispossessed peasants 
were sufPering from extreme malnutrition, 
and incidence of rickets and scurvy was 
steadily on the increase. In other words, 
there was human progress for a few in cert- 
ain fields, but in other fields and among the 
destitute many, there was biological and 
human regress. And yet to-day we rank the 
Elizabethan age as an age of progress. 

The experience of technological and even 
human progress is seldom continuous and 
enduring. Human beings have an enormous 
capacity for taking things for granted. In a 
few months, even in a few days, the newly 
invented gadget, the new political or econo- 
mic privileges, come to be regarded as parts 
of the e^i8iing order of things. When reach- 
ed, every longed-for ceiling becomes a com- 
mon floor. We do not spend uur time 
comparing present happiness with past 
misery ; rather we accept it as our right and 
become bitterly resentful if we are even 
temporarily deprived of it. Our minds being 
what they are, we do not experience progress 
continuously, but only in fits and starts, 
during the first phase of any new advance. 

From i»oliticB as a means to human prog- 
ress we now pass to education. The subject 
is almost boundless ; but, fortunately, in this 
particular context only one aspect of it is 
relevant. For, in so far as they are not 
dependent upon temperament or fortunate 
accident, happiness, goodness and creative- 
neiB are the products of the individual s 


philosophy of life. As wo believe, so wo are. 
And what we believe depends on what we 
have been taught by our parents and school, 
masters, by the books and newspapers we 
read, by the traditions, clearly formulated or 
unspoken, of the economic, political and 
occleHiastieu) organisations to which we 
belong. If there is to be genuine human 
progress, happiness, goodness, and creative- 
ness must be maintained by the individuals cf 
successive generations throughout the whole 
span of lives that are by nature non progres- 
sive and in the teeth of circumstances that 
must often be unfavourdble. Of the basic phi- 
losophies of life which can be imposed upon 
an individual, or which he can choose to make 
his own, some arc favourable to the mainten- 
ance of hiippinesB, goodness, and creativeness, 
others are manifestly inadequate 

Hedonis, for example, is an inadequate 
philosophy. Our nature and the world are 
such that, if we make happiness our goal, we 
shall not achieve happiness. The philosophy 
implicit in modem advertising (the source 
from which millions Jiow ilerive their H'cf/- 
ansduviung) is a special form of hedonism. 
Happinrss, the advritisers teach us, is to be 
pursued as an end in itself; and there is no 
happiness except that which comes to us 
from without, as the result of acquiring one 
of the products of advancing technology. 
Thus hedonism is linked with Ihe nineteenth, 
century faith that technological progress is 
necessarily correlated with human progress. 
If rayon stockings make you happy, how 
much happier you must bo with Nylons, 
which are the product of a more iidvanccd 
technology ! I 'nfurtunately the human mind 
does not happen to work this way. Consequ. 
ently those who consciously or unconsciously 
accept the philosophy expounded by the 
advertisers find it hard to maintain even 
happiness let alone goodness or creativeness. 

More adequate are those political philoso. 
phies, which for millioDs of our oontempora- 
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lies have taken (he place of the traditional 
religions. In these political philosophies 
intense nationalism is combined with a theory 
of the state and a system of economics. Those 
who accept these philosophies, either of their 
own free will or because they have from 
infancy been subjected to unremitting propa- 
ganda, are inspired in many cases to a life of 
devotion to the national and ideological cause. 
They thus achieve and maintain a kind of 
happiness and kind of goodness. Unfortunate- 
ly a high personal morality is often associated 
with the most atrocious public wickedness; 
for the Nation and the Party are deities in 
whose service the worshipper is justified in 
doing anything, however abominable tha<: 
seems to advance the sacred cause. And 
even the happiness that comes from the 
service of a cause greater than oneself is apt 
in those cases to be somewhat precarious. 
For where bad means are used to achieve a 
worthy end, the goal actually reached is 
never the good end originally proposed, but 
merely the inevitable consequence of using 
bad means. For this reason the happiness 
that comes from self dedication to such poli- 
tical causes must always be tempered by the 
disappointment arising from the chronic 
failure to realise the longed-for ideal. 

In devotional religions, such as certain 
forms of Christianity, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism, the cause to which the worshipper 
dedicated himself is supernatural and the 


full realisation of his ideal is not * in this 
world ’. Consequently their adherents have 
a better chance of maintaining happiness 
and, except where rival sects are struggling 
for power, are less strongly tempted to public 
immorality than are the devotees of the 
political religions. 

Stoicism antedated (he Stoics and has 
survived them. It is the name we give to 
men’s attempt to achieve independence of, 
and control over, environment by psycholo- 
gical means, rather than by mutation and 
selection or, on the human level, by an ever 
more efficient technology. Because it dep- 
ends mainly on the surface will and because, 
however powerful and well trained, the sur- 
face will is not a match for circumstances, the 
mere stoic has never wholly n alised his ideal 
of happiness in independence and goodness in 
voluntary detachment. 

The aims of stoicism are fully achieved, 
not by stoics, but by those who, by contempl- 
ation or devotion, lay themselves open to 
‘grace’, to the ‘Logos’, to ‘ Tao *, to the 
* Atman. Brahman ’, to the ‘Inner Light*. 
Specifically human progress in happiness 
goodness and creativity and the psychological 
equivalent of biological progress in indopend- 
anco and control arc beat achieved by the 
purauit of man’s Final End. It is by 
aiming at the realisalion of the eternal that 
we are able to make the beat and the best is 
a continuing progress— of our life in time. 


lleprodiiced from 'Vedanta and the West’ .Isnuary— •l?’ebruury 11)47, 
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The conception of perfection treasured op 
by one nation dictates the course of its 
history and determines the pattern of its civi- 
lization. We know how the German ideal of 
perfection as the Superman wrecked not 
only one nation hut set the clock back by 
many years for the world. That is a perfec- 
tion forbiddingly intensive and individualis- 
tic. Equilibrium, harmony, these were not 
the keynote of the German perfection. 
Concentration of energies, vehemence, inten- 
sity, these wore its targets. 

‘ It is the concentration of all energies of 
life on some ethically fruitful moments 
which the German ’c man treasures, not 
c omfort ; hence his abrupt hurrying from 
one climax to another {GipfeltecJinik)^ disre- 
garding the valleys which he finds unappeal- 
ing and uninteresting, and the absence of 
epic and calming intermediate links. The 
solo theme of life is the counter-motion of 
heroic will and those fateful obstacles of an 
inner and outer kind, the struggle of both, 
which calls forth the greatest exertion and 
tension, and presses toward vehement 
release.’* 

Quite different from this conception of 
perfection was that of Plato. Harmony was 
the keyword of Plato’s perfection In indivi- 
dual life it worked up for harmony and 
equilibrium of the parts to the whole, and 
on the social side it aimed at the reflected 
form of absolute harmony of an all-inclusive 
and consistently harmonious state. Herta 
Pauly in the Review of Religion delineates 
these two conceptions of perfection current 
in the West and synthesises them in the 
Christian idea. It will be seen that even the 
Christian idea falls short of the requirements 
of an ideal all-inclusive perfection effective 
both on individual and social planes. Such 
a conception we get in the Hindu idea of 
perfection. 

‘ German source. 


Herta Pauly in part writes : 

‘The ideal of an intensive rather than 
extensive perfection is, however, not uniqu- 
ely Germanic. It is also found, for example* 
in the Arthurian legends. Nor can it be 
considered typical only of that period. The 
idea of a centralised rather than extensive 
and all-inciuRivo perfection seems to a high 
degree characteristic of our whole Atlantic. 
WcEtern culture. This is especially evident 
as applied to the evaluation of personality. 

Although the three classical periods, the 
Early Renaissance of the twelfth and thirteen- 
th centuries, in some but not all aspects, the 
High (Italian) Renaissance, and the classical 
age of the eighteenth century-favoured the 
well-rounded personality, the dominant ideal 
of the Western culture has not been that of 
all-round perfection. The Greek ideal of to 
agathon^ the well-proportioned good, has on 
the whole, not been that of western human- 
ity, even though the advant<ige8 of the 
balanced and extensively developed persona- 
lity have always been acknowledged and 
educationists to this day have tried to 
cultivate it. 

The ideal personality of the pre Christian 
Middle Ages in Europe, to judge from the 
literature they produced, was the hero, that 
is the person who excels in one or several 
respects. The High Renaissance, while 
resumming the Greek aspiration to totality, 
also preferred the outstanding personality of 
special excellence. The emphasis was on 
excellence, not on harmony. 

The Romanticists, while heirs to the 
classical period of the eighteenth century, 
paid homage to the * genius \ the person of 
unique talent. Here again, the life ideal is 
excellence and infinite expansion, not comp, 
letion and equilibrium. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that 
every age which has valued this type of 
personality has also recognised its dangers 
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socially and aesthetically, and modified this 
ideal by its own criticism. So, the knight 
inclined toward extravagance, ruthlessnesa 
and self-glorification, had to become more 
disciplined. His craving for aventiure had to 
be submitted to a higher objective, lest his 
life lapse into a meaningless, merely episodic 
form of existence. The criticism was voiced 
in terms both Greek and Christian, with the 
consequence that the perfect knight finally 
had to satisfy simultaneously the traditional 
pagan ideal of heroic action, the Greek ideal 
of moderation and prudence and the christ< 
ian ideal of humility. He had to be humbly 
and wisely active. 

Platonism and Christianity, like Augustine’s 
two cites are often hard to tell apart and yet 
impossible to identify. One fundamental 
difference, however is that the latter does 
not share Plato’s unconditional dualism of 
the eternal, and the actual world by the 
achievement of perfection is ruled out 
apriori. Thus, although Platonism and 
Christianity converge in a pessimism regard- 
ing the possibility of perfeedion in this world, 
there is always a question whether its denial 
from the Christian side represents an 
‘ empirical ’ fact only, or whether it claims 
to express a l.*xw of existence. Even the 
vision of the kingdom -sympathetic as it is 
to the Platonic ‘other world is never 
completely and unhesitatingly projected into 
the beyond, but is in part understood as a 
potential reality, and an imperative of this 
world. St. Paul observed, ‘ If in this life 
only we have hope for Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable. (1. Cor. 15.19) How 
much worth is the word ‘only ’? St. Augus- 
tine in his symbolism of the civitas dei and 
the civitas terrenae expressed the view that 
the latter can at best achieve a compromised 
and incomplete peace. But Augustine also 
expresses the departure of the biblical view 
from Platonism, affirming » hat the two worlds 
do meet in temporal existence especially 
through divine grace or the order of caritas. 
Hence, while, on the one hand the absolute 
good becomes spoiled in the temp^'*al world 
of relative goods and evil, on the other hand, 
the materials of this world may be changed 


transfigured through the creative and rede, 
mptive intervention of the divine spirit. 

It must be acknowledged now that at this 
period we can no longer isolate the extensive 
ideal of perfection as being Platonic in as 
much as Christianity, in its compromising 
and ualimitcd ethical demands, also strives 
for a consistent, all- inclusive perfection : 
‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your father 
which is in heaven is perfect-* (Mat. 6. 58) 
On the other hand, the New Testament does 
not, throughout dwell on the extensive 
perfection of man but insists on the essential 
perfection of faith, love and a ‘ better hope 
by the which we draw nigh unto God,’) (Heb. 
7. 19) -charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness. (Col. 3. 14) St. Paul goes so for ss to 
declare, ' my strength is made perfect in 

weakness I rather glory in my infirmities 

that the power of Christ may rest upon me.’ 
Paul's praise of humnn weakness, both as 
found within and coming from without, 
expresses in extreme, if not paradoxical form, 
one outstanding aspect of the Christian faith : 
not particular perfection, but a (complete 
commitment of faith is the essential Christian 
virtue for, as in the story of the rich young 
ruler particular virtues sometimes may mean 
no more than a camouflage of the lack of an 
essential commitment. 

Concerning the possibility of total perfec- 
tion, its Christian symbol, the Kingdom is 
conceived of as ‘ to come * or also to be 
completed at the end of history. (It is not 
important here whether ‘on earth* or in 
heaven.) The possibility of total perfection 
in history is thus denied. Concerning total 
perfection of the individuil personality, 
Jesus when addressed as ‘ Good Master * 
replied, ' none is good save one, that is God.* 
The possibility of a totally pSrfect personality 
is thus implicitly denied - even though it is 
demanded, (cf the Sermon on the Mount).* 

It must be remembered here that the 
Hindu concepUon of history is just the oppo- 
site of the Christian. According to the Hindu 
idea, history is just the picture of total 
perfection. History is moving divinity ; 
Maya is the spiritual power of Brahman. 
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The Hindu idea of total perfection is linked 
op with that of individual perfection. The 
Hindu ancients have shown by example and 
precept that a perfect personality is possible 
and the realization of the perfect personality 
is the realization of the individual self as the 
comprehensive Cosmic Self, the Atman as 
Brahman. 

Now what is the process of achievement 
that obtains itself in Christianity ? Herta 
Pauly writes : 

‘There are two basic types of Chrisliun 
philosophy, redemption religion proper, and 
gradualism, or attainment religion. It would 
be futile to uphold either one of them as 

* more ’ Christian than the other, since the 
New Testament can furnish each with 
sufficient evidence of authenticity. Craduali- 
sm may ignore the limits of human resources 
and achievement and lose sight of the need 
of grace in which all biblical faith recognises 
the ultimate source of perfection. When 
redemption religion hecjmes too strongly 
dualisth;, it cither ‘denies’ the world whereby 
it also distorts the idea of divine grace 
into a ([uasi-magicai power which it expects 
to alley the diabolic perpeiuam mobiU of the 
world. Or it may, in etfeot, * deny * the 

* other ’ world and concentrate on making 
perfect adjustments to the fact of imperfeo 
tion, as does Plato. 

The conception of perfection of the West- 
ern world thus reveals a constant struggle 
between the two types here discussed. This 
tension is present in every religion or life 
ideal which tries to come to terms with the 
two principles, the absolute and the relative. 
Platonism arrived at two standards of per 
fec.tion. Starting with the absolute, but 
finding it iiuatiaiiiable, it posits a substitute 
standard of extensive, but limited perfeo 
tion. The Oipfel conception of perfection 
strives against diversity, that is extension 
trying to reduce it infinitely. 

Christianity attempts to include and relate 
creatively both dimensions, by making the 
central perfection of the heart the beginning 
and the unreplaceable foundation of an in- 


finite, never complete, process of extensive 
perfection.* 

To see the extensive perfection as a 
process is to see the world as world, cut off 
from its underlying spiritual reality. The 
world seen in its real essence is not a process 
but the reality ; it is the spiritual reality it- 
self, it is Brahman. But Christianity views 
it as a process, as becoming. And this is the 
fundamental error in the Christian world- 
view. Christianity lelieves in an Utopia 
that lies far ahead in the future to attain 
which life in this world is only a prepa'afioD. 
If this world is taken only as a preparation, 
for some dmo ament in another world then life 
in this world can not be invested with its pro. 
pro perspective. Life here loses all ultimate 
moaning and is reduced to a meaningless space 
between birth and death. It is indeed a 
great relief to trensfer ourselves on to the 
Hindu conception. Ai cording to it the total 
perfection is the dazzling reality of our lives. 
The total perfection is the self realised 
Satchidananda (Existence knowledge- Bliss) 
whoso manifost.ition is the world of forms. 
Of course, the realization of the world as 
tSatchidananda for the individual self is a 
process of progressive revelation. But this 
revelation is here, in this world, ehavia. 
Nay, it is in this body. When the individual 
self knows himself as the indwelling spirit, 
and nut as the body, or mind, then it realises 
Satchidananda. He sees no duality between 
himself and the world. He sees limself as 
residing in the world and the world as contai- 
tied in himself. He expcriem^cs the iutensivo 
and extensive perfection merging themselves 
in his own self. This is the realization of the 
Jivanmukta, the one who is free in this very 
body. He feels the world as his own body. 
When the fisherman was thrashed, Sri Ivcma. 
krishna felt the blow on his own back whicii 
left its mark there. When Sri Vyasa called 
out for his boy Suka who was leaving hearth 
and home for a life of renunciation, even the 
trees answered his call. For the great rishi 
Suka had attained at-one.ment with c.ll 
creation. Here is perfection intensive and 
extensive packed into one. 
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The Religion of Effective Neigh- 
bourliness 

At last the die is oast : India is to be 
divided. 

Three years ago when negotiations regard* 
ing the division of India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan were going on between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah we risked a mild 
prediction. We said editorially that if 
Gandhi ji were to concede to a division it was 
in pursuance of the Hindu wisdom of sacrific- 
ing a gangrenous limb to save the body, of 
sacrificing a member to save a family. 
Pakistan is given nut without a wrench, not 
without agony of heart. It is done as a 
yajna, as a sacrifice for self purification 
for the Hindu society, done to convert and 
transform the Muslim heart. But is the 
Hindu society ready for this yajna of self, 
purification 1 When India is divided and 
Pakistan becomes our neighbour, there is 
bound to be greater * run on the banks ’ of 
our patience, love, tolerance and more than 
all, on the virtue of good neighbourliness. 

The Jlindus have always believed in reform 
and progress by the peaceful' method of love 
charity and tolerance. The voice of 
history speaks in clearest tones that when- 
ever political reform has been effected 
through violence, it has not only failed to 
achieve its purpose but has created violence 
and revolution. On the contrary, when 
charity, love and non-violence have carried 
through a reform, it has always led to real 
progress. Real progress has resulted only 
from progress in charity. It is this wisdom 
that inspired Mahatmaji to be suicidally 
charitable to the Muslims and concede Pakis- 
tan. ' Charity suffereth long ’ no doubt. 
And reform by consent is slower, more 
expensive and wasteful than reform by com- 
pulsion. How much more expensive and 
wasteful must it be to reform others by self- 
purification, austerity and love. But such 
has been the Hfnda method. The Hindu 
seers saw that force, ooersion and violence 
were woeful failures as socially cohesive 


factors. These divide and never unite. So 
they laid down that if the Hindu society is 
to live, it must live by the sovereign social 
virtues of forbearance, good neighbourliness, 
tolerance and self- forgetting love. The con- 
cession to Pakistan is a call to the 
Hindus to practise what they preach, to show 
that the term Hindu stands for certain ideals 
of life, for a living religion. 

Today in the context of Pakistan becom- 
ing our neighbour the whole of our religion 
seems to flow into the practice of good and 
eflicient neighbourliness. As a matter of fact 
there is no religious virtue that does not glow 
with now brilliance at the touch of neighbour, 
liness. All the divine qualities [daivi sampat) 
like non-injury, truth, absence of anger, 
renumdation. serenity, absence of calumny, 
compassion to creatures, uncovetousnees, 
gentleness modesty, forgiveness, purity, 
absence of hatred, all these acquire new 
meaning when we approach them with the 
idea of harnessing them for neighbourliness. 
These are not passive virtues, but active 
ones. We must understand the needs and 
tendencies of our neighbour to appreciate 
them and make the necessary sacrifices to 
fulfil them. We must be able to adjust 
ourselves to their demands, placing our 
neighbours’ claims as primary and ours 
as secondary. For honest practice of the 
above accomodation and underslanding, we 
will have to press into service many of 
the qualities enumerated above as non- 
injury (it is injury not to yield to the legiti- 
mate claims of another) absence of anger, 
renunciation, serenity, absence of calumny, 
uncovotouBuesB and the like. 

Side by side with the^ practice of these 
spiritual (Brahmini( ) virtues, equal, if not 
greater emphasis, must be laid on the practice 
of Kshatriya (martial) qualities as bravery, 
boldness, fortitude, promptness, not flying 
from battle, generosity and lordliness. The 
greatest disservice one can do to his neigh- 
bour is to be oneself weak. Our weakness 
excites the cupidity of our neighbour 
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IV ho is left restless with thoughts of 
conquest and robbery. If we are a strong 
nation, with all the virtues of a Kshatriya 
listed above, not only do we banish from our 
neighbour’s mind thoughts of greed and 
rapacity, but we inspire courage and strength 
in him also. Today the Hindus as a 
nation have gone down in the Kshatravirya, 
in their sterling, manly qualities. We have 
often shown that we cannot stick to our post 
in the field of battle. This has en- 
couraged our rapacious neighbours to 
pounce on us time and again. So then 
acquiring strength is a double service, to 
ourselves and to our neighbours. 

Today the Hindus are called upon 
to practise effective neighbourliness to 
Muslims. And if they want to acquit them- 
selves creditally they will have to keep 
before them the spiritual virtues and more 
the Kshatria virtues. 

Linguistic Provinces 

Presiding over the inaugural meeting of 
the All-India J.ieaguo of Linguistic Provinces 
at Madras on r2th May, J)r. Radhakumud 
Mukherjee made a strong plea for the linguis- 
tic division of Madras presidency into four 
units, so that the language, literature and 
culture for which each unit stands may be 
developed to its fullest extent unhampered 
by any kind of compromise connected with a 
common administration. Dr. Mukherjee 
pointed out that India’s culture is a synthetic 
complex built of diverge elements. These 
elements are chiefly represented by the 
different languages of India. The regional 
languages which have developed as the 
vehicles of particular types of ideas reveal- 
ing the manners and customs, the thoughts 
and ways of racial and cultural groups, have 
richly contributed towards the synthetic 
diversity that is Indian culture. A national 
government, Dr. Mukherjee averred must 
foster this diversity of India’s culture. And 
to that end it should foster the linguistic 
diversity. 


lie said : * Linguistic diversity is, therfore, 
to be maintained and fostered on principle 
by a national Government which must stand 
for the diversity of national culture. The 
Madras Government is charged with the 
responsibility of promoting four principal 
languages and the cultures they represent. 
Tamil ranks next to Sanskrit in the value of 
its thought and <‘ontents, its originality, diver- 
sity, and antiquity traced to the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era. Kannada is almost 
equally old ; Telugu goes b.ack to about 1000 
A.D., while Malayalam is a young sister of 
Tamil. All these four Dravidian languages 
derive their words of higher thought from 
Sanskrit which links them with the Northern 
Aryan languages except Urdu. There is, 
therefore, a rase fur a linguistic division of 
the Madras Presidency into four units, so 
that the language, literature and culture for 
which each unit stands may be developed to 
its fullest extent unhampered by any kind of 
compromise connected with a common admi. 
nistration. Wbat is needed for the purpose 
is what may be called the cultural autonomy 
of each linguistic unit to enable it to make 
its complete contribution not merely to 
South Indian culture, but also to the culture 
of India as a whole.’ 

Rut—and it is a big Rut- -from the econo, 
mic point of view will it be advisable to 
divide the province purely on the linguistic 
basis? It is evident that linguistic areas 
cannot be economically independent and self, 
contained. Rr. Mukherjee is alive to this 
diffic^ulty, but consoles us saying that it may 
still be possible to assure to these linguistic 
provinces their separate cultural evolution 
by suitable administrative arrangements. 
We are afraid Dr. Mukherjee is banking tco 
much upon the application of the federal 
principle. He says that the application of 
the federal principle to the Provincial 
Government which may be constituted as a 
sort of a Federation distributing among its 
different cultural regions fairly and equitably 
its flnanoial resources and administrative at- 
tention will obviate the limiting condition 
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imposed upon by the oconomin factor. But 
then this remedy can be applied before the 
amputhticn is done. If federalism can see to 
the fair and equitable distribution of finan. 
cial resources to different linguistic units 
after division, why not it be done before 
division. It is the mutual suspicion and fear 
between units that the legitimate funds 
and attention are not going to them, that is 
now pressing for a division. Let the appli. 
cation of the federal principle see to the 
proper distribution of money and administ- 
rative attention to linguistic areas and restore 
the lost mutual couGdenco and let the divi- 
sion be averted. We are getting awfully sick 
of divisions. We have had enough of it. Now 
this fell tendency muft be stopped. 

New Targets for Education 

The South-East Asia Regional Conference 
of the International Students Service which 
held its sessions at Madras in the middle of 
June turns a new page in the history of Asia’s 
educational co.operation and co ordinated 
aspirations. Almost all countries of South. 
East Asia, Burma, Siam, Indonesia, Viet. 
Nam and Ceylon had sent in their delegates. 
There were visitors to the Conference from 
Franco, Holland and Czechoslovakia. Hr. 
/akir Hussain, the genius behind the Basic 
Education presided over the sessions. The 
Oonfereru'e adopted the reports of the com- 
mission on ‘ cultural programme ’ and Relief 
to war-affected areas. The report of the 
commission for Relief to war-affected areas 
suggests very necessary and fruitful lines of 
educational reform and show that they mean 
business. 

Dealing with India, the report of the com- 
mission pleaded for the establishment of 
residential universities, and for increasing 
hostel accommodation in the existing univer- 
sfties. The Commission expressed the view 
that the location of universities in big cities, 
where the cost of living was high, had pre* 
vented a large number of middle class people 
from taking advantage of Universi.y educa- 
tion. The need for more colleges for woman, 


specially for Muslim woman, was stressed. 
A suggestion was made that a programme of 
rural education to be undertaken by Univer- 
sity students should be chalked out. Schol- 
arships to the needy and aid to disabled 
students were also urged. 

But perhaps the highlights of the confer- 
ence wore the very thought.provoking 
speeches delivered by Dr. Zakir Hussain. 
The one he gave at the opening session gav® 
new targets for education in Asia. 

He observed : ‘‘ Your pre.occupation with 
politics and economics during these your 
students’ days will be justified mainly by 
your coiKiern for right education. It has 
been so ever since Plato. As those under, 
going education in its higher stages and 
tho.?e destined to be the intellectual and 
educational leaders of your people, you can 
never be too vigilant about the way eduoa. 
lion is organised in your country. Good 
political organisation and a sound economic 
system are necessary to make good education 
possible and good education is essential to 
the maintenance of good political and econo- 
mic institutions and to ensure their steady 
and healthy growth. You should, therefore, 
be desperately in earnest about how ednea. 
tion is shaping in your courdry 

Pointing out that every democratic} society 
should organise its educational work in 
accordance with the demands of the axiom 
of adequacy or correspondence between the 
objective and subjective mind. Dr. Zakir 
Hussain said that it would be obvious to 
them that they would have to transform their 
schools from “ places of theoretical intellec- 
tual one-sidedness into tbbse of practical 
human many-sidedness, from centres of mere 
acquisition of knowledge to those of its right 
use, from places of passive receptivity into 
those of creative activity, from places of 
individual self-seeking to places of devotion 
to social end. The key-note of University 
work should be social responsibility — but 
social responsibility freely undertaken and 
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not under duress. Your influence in the 
shaping of educational endeavour in your 
country should be exerted on the side of 
essentially democratic, principles. From 
individuality through charMOter to persona, 
lity in the service of great ends, doubting in 
humanity and believing in humility, a full 
harmonious individual development and a 
dedicated lifo--that, as 1 see it, id your road.*' 

Concluding, Dr. Zakir Hussain said : ** On 
this road we will have many fellow-travellers 
some weary and worn, some who have lost 
their bearing owing to the ravages of war. 
You will help to re-establish their intellec- 
tual centres and dispel the darkncps and the 
fears around them. Co-operation in constrm - 
tive activity, in service of the highest human 


values, will be the strength and inspiration 
of the cultural relationships you will form 
and out of this will grow those deep sympa. 
thies which are far stronger links than the 
trancient accord of material interest. Your 
research will be an endeavour to discover the 
hidden harmonies between the past and the 
present. It will be a sum total of diverse, 
ill-assorted pic(;e8 of work, but an organic 
composition evolved by living minds. All 
your plans must have a broad firm base. 
You will be artisans who work not for the 
day or for their time but for a limitless future. 
May you have the courage that never fails, 
the patience that grows stronger the more it 
is tried, the vision that sees and captures the 
vision glorious to bo ”. 
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HINDUISM AND MODERN SOIE- 
NOE: By Dr. M. A. Kawath, M. B , 

0. M., Foreword By Dr C. Kunilan 
Raja; Published By The Author At 
Mangalore. Pages xus -f 21G, Price 
P vS.4/«. 

If the Uiudii lieurte ar<' drooping!; t jd«y for want 
uf utrength and ‘-ourugo to fare aggrobuive ullauke 
from outside or to solve their pressing problems, it 
is because they have uot cared to get at the ' map 
of life ' bequeathed to us by our ancients. Our 
auoients had a good grasp of the fundamentals of 
life and had shown how to make life intelligent^ 
otTective and powerful both in the individual and 
national •plieres. it is refreshing to find Dr. 
Kaiunth of the Madras Medical Service, bringing to 
brilliance the Hindu map of life in all its variegated 
colours aided by the knowledge and insight aflorded 
by modern science and research. 

The author ri>ditly holds that tlie \«d«j ;iin 
meant for ii'anKind mgcucial eu f not yAci'isi\el\ 
ioL the Umdue. > hus uU the human beings aie 
free to derive beuetit from the truths revealed in 
them. The art of healthy living, we are told, is the 
religion of the Hindus and the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation form two essentials or limbs of the 
religion. *lt is these latter that have been incorp- 
orated in the Umritis of the ancient law-givers like 
Manu, Yaguavalkys and Parasara, but in the name 
of religion ’ (p> 13). None need quarrel with this 
view of the Vedas and Smritis held by a medical 


man. Sauitaiiou and hygeiuo are no doubt limbs 
of religion but only two of the many that support 
the body proper. The ‘Laws of Nature’ which 
according to the doctor, are revealed by the Vedas 
relate not so much to the material as to the mental 
moral and spiritual planes of life. If there is any 
partiality in the 8rutis and Smritis it is to the 
supreme science of sciences, to tiio Atina Vidyn in 
whoso light uvei y other science was made to march. 
Even tiie discoveries of modern science, as the 
author shows, only follow, though haltingly in the 
wake of the discoveries made by the ancient Risbis 
ages ago, in the forest uuiveiiaities of India. 

Dr. Karnath is not unaware of the dominance of 
the spiritual ideal in Hindu culture and eiviliza' 
iion, He is only anxious to show how even in the 
practical details of daily life and material progress 
the Hiicieiit Hindus anticipated in a remarkable 
way the latest couclusious of modern science in the 
fields of medicine, hygiene, sanitation, physiology, 
biology, oijgenics, physi' S, chouiistry, mathematics 
an- 1 aotrouomv. 

The author begins by pointing out that India 
was the mother of civilization and culture in the 
East and that the routs of Western civilization too 
are to be traced to the Hood of ideas that flowed 
from ancient India to Dreece, the cradle of culture 
ju the West. Ho then proceeds to describe at 
some length the daily practices of the Hindus, as 
laid down by Manu and other law -givers and 
examine their saunduees in the light of modern 
theories of social hygiene and eaniiation. Ih^ 
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game mode of treatment is followed in the daaorip- 
tion of the Hindu's dietary, the Hindu ideal of 
marriage, the Varnaerama system and the Hindu 
idea of cosmos. In the last section the author 
shows how Tatanjali with his theory of Jatyan* 
taraparinama was the real father of the idea of 
evolution and the latest theories of iiiodorn physics 
about matter being but a form of energy. 

Regarding the institution of caste the author up- 
holds the view that it has served wonderfully to 
preserve the life and ideals of the Hindus in the 
past and that the evils that have crept into it 
today do not justify total abolition of the system* 
but only require for their removal a return to the 
ideal from which the Hindus have swerved, and a 
process of purification directed to restore the origins! 
spirit of mutual regard, brotherliness and co-opera* 
tion. 

The plan adopted by the author is very compreh- 
ensive and no subject of any importance bearing on 
the vast theme of Hinduism fails to find a mention 
in the volume. Towards the end the rationale of 
ijuryanamaskar and sun^worshin is explained in 
the light of the discoveries of modern medical 
science. The sections on worship and prayert japa 
tirtha-yatra, fasting, fear and worry, faith and 
hope, thought as a force and Auto-suggestion 
contain useful information that is not ordinarily 
available to those outside the medical line. Prof. 
Kunhan Raja’s foreword is a brief but forceful plea 
on behalf of ancient lu<liari civilization and the 
practical importance of making a proper study of 
its main features in the present day. The book— 
it deserves a better get-up— is on the whole, a 
valuable aid to the understanding of the ancient 
Hindu way of life and thought. 

M.R.R. 

POEMS : SWAMI VlVEKANANDA. Ad- 
VAiTA Ashbama Mayavati, Almoba, 
Himalayas. Price Rs. 1.6-0 Pageh 67. 

* His brain was teeming with thoughts, he said 
one day* and his fingers would not rest till they 
were written down. 1 1 was that same evening 
that we came back to our houseboat from some 
expedition, and found waiting for us, where he had 
called and left them, his manuscript lines on 
' Kali the Mother '. Writing in a fever of inspira- 
tion, he had fallen on the fioor when he had finished— 
as we learnt afterwards — exhausted with his own 
intensity Here is a picture from Sister Nivedita 
of the intensity of feeling Swami Vivekananda 
poured into every poem of his. He . ved every 
letter of what he wrote and that too intensely. 


Poet, the Swami was ; but he was a saint among 
poets. He was at his best when he wrote on 
themes relating to spiritual life. The song of the 
Sannyasin, the Song of the free, Kali the Motheri 
Hymn to the Divinity of Sri Ramakrislma are per- 
haps his most inspiring. 

The Advaita Ashrama have done a real service 
by bringing together iheso poems scattered over 
many pages in such a bandy vuluma. 

THE POWERS OF THE MIND; 
THOUGHTS ON THE GITA; WORK 
AND ITS SECRET : By Swamy Viveka- 
nanda. Advait4 Ashrama, Mayavati. 
Price As 7, As, 5, and As. 6. Res. 

PEOTl VI^LY. 

Those are small pamphlets reprinted from the 
(Jomplote Works of Swami Vivokanaiida. They servo 
a special purpose as appetisops for the study of the 
larger volumes. 

Wo cannot but admire the wisdom behind this 
plan of bringing out the Swami’s works in 
pamphlet form The moderner is busy and has no 
patience for i)ig tomes. He is a lot nervous about 
them. Rut he is quite at home with small bits of 
wisdom. Why should 1 care how many cups of 
wine are in the jar, 1 have my cup that intoxicates 
me. This is his philosophy. 

Thu publishers must l>e congratulated for the 
tasteful selectioD and display of colours on the 
Bovers of these pamplets. 

INDIAN (STATES IN FREE INDIA; 
By Kevalram C. Oza. Vora & Co., 
Publishers Ltd 3, Round Buildings, 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 2. Pages, 7S 

I^BICE Rs. 2/- 

In this brief but illuminating sketch the author, 
who is a retired Deputy Political Agent, draws 
attention to the many intricate* questions connect- 
ed with the vital problem of Indian states in a 
free India. In spite of the repeated declarations 
of interested politicians and propagandists to the 
contrary, India is essentially one from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. The differences in 
administrative regimes in the several parts* 
whether under Indian or foreign domination, do 
not afiect this basic unity. This fact has asserted 
itself in shaping our past history and is bound to 
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make itself felt in ilio future ns well. When freedom 
comes it cannot be confined to any particular pro- 
vince or provinces, but mu«t flood the whole landi 
even as when slavery crept in one corner in the 
past, it insidiously spread its blighting shadow over 
the whole country. 

Kevalram Oza is happily a firm believer in this 
organic unity of India. Hence he deals with ques- 
tions like paramountcy, sovereignty and auiojiciny 
in a broad spirit conducive to the presentation of 
this unity. He envisages the future of the states 
as an integral part of the Indian vision that is to 
come and suggests several linns along whicli mutual 
realignments have to })o made in the piano of 
politics, culture, economics and education to 
ensure central cooperation and safety. He pleads 
for the early introduction of responsible govern- 
ments in the States so as to catch up with the rest 
of India in democratic advance. Popular freedom 
under the aegis of the Princes he thinks will only 
help to strengthen both the Rulers and the people 
by remedying the evilrt now corroding their 
administration. There is no inherent contradiction 
between the power and welfare of the people on 
the one hand and the potentiality of the Princes 
on the other for popular leadership. The alter, 
native to cooperation between the people and the 
Princes, warns the author, is common doom* 
He finds in the Princely order a valuable asset to 
safeguard the safety of the nation against external 
and internal enemies. They also constitute, by 
birth and training a Gorpa Diplomatique that will 
find ample scope for expression of their out 
standing personal attainments in international 
councils and ambassadorial capacities in foreign 
lands. In a separate chapter the author deals 
with the all — irap«)rtaut question of the Paramountcy 
of the Indian Union over States in the future order. 
He conceives paramountcy more as a boneficient 
principle of public policy and a bulwark of the 
Princely order than as a regulative mechanipm 
acting on the simple corrective principle. It 
behoves us all to view it as a positive factor in 
national solidarity and an upholder of the inter- 
national position of India” (P.42.) Paramountcy 
constitutes a central trust of the nation’s affairs, 
consisting of all the residual powers of the provin- 
cial and state limits that compo.-se the Indian 
Union and the author thinks that in availing tliera- 
selves of this trust the component units only stand 
to gain hy ensuring their own and mutual interests. 
The several proposals for amalgamation, atiaeli- 
ment and grouping of Slates cjonfederally ami 
federally as well as their fusion with the provinces 
are considered in the chapter on political and 
ooltural realignments. The economic issues are 
discussed in another chapter with the full realisa- 
tion of their reaction on the political side. 


Uolovont extracts from tlio Cabinet Dolcgationn 
statements and other state papers bearing on 
the questions dealt with are given in three 
appendices. 

Many printing mistakes mar an otherwise well 
got up volume. M. R. R. 

IQBAL, THE POET AND HIS MESS- 
AGE : By Dr. Saghchidananda Sinha, 

D. Litt, Bar . at . law; IIam Narain 
LaL, PUBLISIfV.R& B00K.SELLER, AlLAHA- 
BAD. Prick Rs. 8/- 

Fir Muhammad Iqbal is one of the considerable 
figures in the realm of Indian literature. Nine 
years after his death, it is time to present 
a critical appraisal of his works and of his 
message. T)r. Sachchidananda, has done this labour 
of love for the benefit of all lovers of Urdu litera- 
ture, in general, and Iqbal, in particular. I have 
used ” Urdu literature” significantly in the present 
context. 1 know, and every real lover of Iqbal 
knows, that his work was not confined to Urdu 
literature alone. He excelled romarkahly in Persian* 
poetry, and yet, 1 have used “Urdu literature' 
because, in India, leaving aside a handful of Persian 
Hcbolars, Iqbal is known to have done poetical won- 
ders in Urdu. Little wonder Dr. Sehchidananda 
Sinha thinks, and thinks rightly, that Iqbal must 
have evidenced his real genius if he had confined 
himself to I^rdu 1‘oetry. 

In his introduction to l^r. Sinha’s “IQBAL” 
Mirsa Var Jung 'Sami Ullah Beg observes :* 
Dr, Sinha thinks that Iqbal made a mistake in 
choosing tlie Persian language as the chief vehicle 
of his thoughts and that if iiv wrote more in Urdu, 
he would have been understood by a larger section* 
of his countrymen, and would have thus been more 
useful. There i.s much force in this criticism 
Dr. Sachchidannnda Sinha's literary equipment 
and critical acumen have rightly detected a certain 
artificiality in the poetry and the message of the 
poet. Regarding Iqbal’s style he observes : ” Be 
that as it may, there can be no two opinion‘s that 
the style adopted by Iqbal in by far the greater part 
of his poetical works in Urdu whether it is the 
result of patriotism, or of anything else is highly 
artificial, in the sense that his vocabulary is borro- 
w^'d, to an extent not approved by good sense or 
good usage, from the resources of the languages of 
Iran & Arabia, to the almost complete exclusion of 
words of Indian origin”. Or mark his pronouncement 
on Iqbal’s political philosophy: “Iqbal's political 
doctrine offers no more than another IHopia to the 
world more idealistic than practicable and new gene- 
rations require new methods to work out their 
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salvation.’ Or read this: *‘It is thus clear from 
the statements of the interpreters of l^bal that 
there was hardly any room in his system for any- 
thing unconneceed with dogmatics.” 

As one reads these passages, one remembers the 
words of William Lloyd Garrison. *' I will be a* 
harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice* 
I am in earnest — 1 will not equivoc^ate - 1 will not 
excuse- I will be heard.” This is just my picture 
of Dr. Sinha a critic of Iqbal and his Poetry. It is 
|ioBsiblo, almost inevitable, that lovers of Iqbal will 
disagree with Dr. Sin ha’s thesis. To tliem Dr. 
Sinha might appear as severe. There is a reason 
for this disagreement. The fashion of l<ibal is yet 
with us. There is a deBuito air of hero-worship in 
India. But a time will come when real lovers of 
Iqbal will realise the wealth of wisdom contained 
in this weighty book, all along documented and 
surcharged with learning and scholarship. 

In all there are chapters, dealing with (/ritical 
Appraisal, IiibaVs Career, his Greatness, Iqbal as 
a poet of India, Kis politoal Background, His Urdu 
poetry, Iqbal and the Cultural Unity of India, Iqba^ 
and Flumanism, Iqbal’s Works and Non— Muslim 
Readers. These present a complete picture of Iqbal 
and his message to the discerning reader. To ray 
mind the chapters in which Dr. Sinha analyses 
scientifically the problem of the ctiUural Unity of 
fndia are simply grand and are scintillating with 
that ever shining internationalism and freedom 
of thought that go inseparably with this great 
public man. Dr Sinha writes: ” One intellectually 
BO great as Iqbal, who was deeply conversant with 
the literatures and philosophies of the East and 
the West, and who was withal endowed with poetic 
genius, could have achieved a great position for 
himself in the cultural evolution of India. But 
evidently, owing to his mental pre-poBsossions, he 
did not share Mahatma Gandhi's view, with tlie 
inevitable result that howsoever great his position 
in the culture of Arabia and Iran, he has scareely 
any in that of India ” (.‘loll) 


Dr. Sinha .has suggested very intelligently that 
an author's roots must be firmly set in the country 
he lives in, and where he is blossoming into great- 
ness. If he looks to distant lands there might be 
some enchantment in his presentation but there 
will he no substance and as such he will not be a 
perennial joy to posterity. According to this view, 
Iqbal will be studied with delight and profit only 
by the learned few, and not by those who are 
immediately or even distantly thinking in terms of 
India's inarch to freedom and greatness. One 
cannot, even remotely, think that Iqbal could have 
shared the view of Mahatma Gandhi. The Mahatma 
is great because he is working for the greatness of 
fndia as a whole. V’ivisection is a word not found 
in his dictionary of politics and religion. It could 
not have been possible for Iqbal to say with 
Gandhiji that ‘ Indian culture is noither Hindu, 
Islamic, or any other, wholly. ..and every one who 
calls himself an Indian is bound to treasure that 
imlture, be its trustee, and resist any attack on it ’* 

Admirors of Iqbal who do not think for them, 
solves, might point to a desire, all intense and pure 
on the part of [qbal to found a new religion of 
harmony, a ‘‘ New Temple ” of faith. And so Iqbal 
wanted all to forget their traditions and their 
religions. This is too much. This is going 
against God, and I may add, this is turning 
our back upon reason. And .so Dr. Sinha 
writes : ” Has any such appeal been ever made in 
any age, or country, by any one poet ..to a people, 
to make effort. s for unity with other comrminilios 
in a land, on these terms the forsal<iug of their 
traditional customs and religious belief.1 and wor- 
ship, on the grounds mentioned by the poet?”. 
If Iqbal wanted unity he could have preaohorl 
freedom of religion and toleration in all intensity. 
Such an appeal by Iqbal was a more Utopia. 

Altogether, the book is a splendid achievement 
splendid in design and in execution, and for year, 
to come will romaina precious treasure of litornry 
an<l critical exposition of a great mind by a 
gi'oat iriind. 

B. S. MATHUR. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The birthday of Hwami Ramakriahnananda, the founder of the 
Rdinakrishna Math and Mission in Madras, falls on Wednesday, the 16th of July. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S MADHURA BIIAYA SADHANA— II 

By SwAMi Saradananda 


Though the glory of this unique love of 
Srimati Radharani, the Queen of Brindavan, 
for Sri Krishna, has been sung by great 
sages like Sukadeva, the foremost of the 
Paramahamsas, who was never afftcled by 
Maya, the common people of India could not 
for a long time understand how to realise it 
in their own lives. The saints and teachers 
of the Bengal school of Vaishnavism tcain> 
tain that, in order to make them understand 
the truth of it, the Lord had to inc»rnate 
again together with Sri Radha in one body, 
and that Sri Goiiranga who was inwardly 
Sri Krishna and outwardly Sri Radha, is 
really this unique incarnation of the Lord, 
manifested in this world for the spiritual 
welfare of mankind by teaching them the 
ideal of the love of Madhura Bhava. It has 
been also recorded by them that the same 
mental and physiological symptoms which 
were manifested in Sri Radha owing to her 
intense love for Sri Krishna, were also to bo 
seen in Sri Gouranga, thou::h belonging to 
the male sex, under the influence of his 
overwhelming love for the Lord. It is 
the manifestation of all the symptoms result, 
ing from Madhura Bhava that led them to 
assert that he is Sri Radha. Therefore, it is 
easily understood that in him we find the 
second instance of this ideal of suporsensu- 
one love. Be that as it may, knowing fully 


well that it was impossible to get a vision of 
Sri Krishna without the grace of Sri Radha, 
the Master, constantly absorbed in thinking 
and meditating on her form of love, began to 
adore her with a single-minded devotion, and 
was incessantly pouring forth to her the 
sincere and anxious prayers of his heart. 
Within a very short time he was blessed with 
the vision of the form of Sri Radha, in 
whom there is not the least tinge of sensua. 
lity. He felt that her form was merged in 
his own body, which had been the Master’s 
experience when he had previously visions of 
other gods and goddesses. The master used 
to say, * Language cannot adequately dos. 
cribe the beauty and sweetaess of that pur^ 
and peerless form of Sri Radha; lost entirely 
to the world in the love of Sri Krishna, Her 
complexion was golden like that of the 
pollens of Nagkesbar flowers.* 

Henceforth, the Master began to feel him- 
self to be Sri Radha under the influence of 
Bhava. This feeling was the outcome of his 
deep absorption in the contemplation of Sri 
Radha’s form, which made him forget 
totally his individual existence as different 
from hers. Therefore it can be said that his 
love of the Lord, resulting from the practice 
of Madhura Bhava, had now increased a 
great deal and become very deep like that of 
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Sri Radha. F\)r, it is seen that immediately 
after attaining this vision all the symptoms 
of Mahabhava, brought about by the culmi- 
nating stages of Madhura Bhava were to be 
found in him as it had been with Srimati 
Radharani and Sri Gouranga in by-gone 
ages. The physiological changes which are 
brought about by Mahabhava have been 
noted down in the treatises of the Vatshnava 
saints and teachers. The Brahmani, well- 
versed in the Vaishnava treatises, and other 
sadhakas like Vaishnavacharan, who had 
profound knowledge of the scriptures, were 
simply astounded to see the manifestation of 
all those symptoms in his body under the influ- 
ence of Mahabhava, and paid him the sincere 
homage of their heart. The Master has told 
us on several oocasions in connection with 
Mahabhava, ** If the nineteen kinds of Bhava 
are manifested in one peason, it is called 
Mahabhava. Men spend their whole lives in 
the struggle for attaining perfection in one 
Bhava. Here (pointing to himself) all those 
nineteen Bhavas had their full manifestation 
together.’ 

We have already mentioned that blood 
would ooze out through every pore of tho 
skin of his body on account of the excruciat- 
ing pain caused by the sense of separation 
from Sri Krishna. It was tho culminating 
stage of Mahabhava, and happened at this 
time. 

He would constantly think himself to be a 
woman and, as a result, he was so much 
absorbed in that idea that he could not 
consider himself to be a man even in dream 
or through mistake ; and strange to say, his 
actions and movements would spontaneously 
be like those of women. We have heard it 
from the Master himself that every month 
drops of blood would ooze out at regular 
intervals through the hair.pore<^ near the 
8wadh4athana chakra, and this would happen 
conseoutively for three days, exactly like the 


period of woman. His nephew, Hridoyanath, 
told us that he had seen it with his own eyes; 
and he had also seen that the Master was 
using koupinam at this time lest his cloth 
would be soiled. 

The Vedanta philosophers maintain that 
the mind of man has created the present 
bodily constitution of his, and he can 
remould it at any moment of his life by dint 
of strong will, or force of desire. Wo cannot 
grasp easily how the mind can have such a 
mastery over the body, for we never feeV 
such intense longing for attaining any object, 
as can reveal marvellous powers of mind, by 
restraining it from all outgoing activities 
and focussing it on a particular object. It is 
needlesR to B\y that the afore said truth of 
Vedanta is confirmed by the case of the 
Master, in whom a complete physiological 
transformation would take place in a very 
short time, on account of inttnse longing for 
attaining a particular object. Having heard 
of the Master's unique spiritual realisations, 
celebrated pandits like Padmalochan and 
others began to compare notes with the reali- 
sations of the ancient sages and other perfect 
souls of tho past a, cs, as recorded in the 
Vedas and Puranas. They exclaimed with 
unanimity of opinion, 'Your realisations have 
transcended the Vedas and Puranas and hkve 
advanced far ahead,’ We are simply dumb- 
founded to explain the wonderful transfor- 
mations of the Master’s body by all.exolusive 
influence of some ideas and feelings of his 
mind, and are constrained to affirm that 
these physiological symptoms are beyond 
the powers of the science of physiology to 
account for, and mark the dawn of a new era 
of that science. 

Be that as it may, the Master’s love for 
the Lord became now very deep by the 
practice of Madhura Bhava and he got the 
grace of Brimati Radharani, as described 
above. Immediately after this, he attained 
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by the power of this overwhelming love, the 
vision of the Lord Sri Krishna, the very 
embodiment of Satohidananda, and the form 
of the Lord appeared, and merged into his 
own body. Two or three months elapsed 
after he had attained this vision, when 
Srimat Totapuri, the great Paramahamsa^ 
came to the temple-garden and tanght him 
Adwaita Vedanta. Therefore, it is evident 
that the Master spent some time, after he 
had beeome perfected in the practice of 
Madhura Bhava, in enjoying divine com- 
munion with the aid of that Bhava. We 
have hoard it from the Master himself that 
during this period he would remain con- 
stantly absorbed in tho meditation of Sri 
Krishna, so much so that he would become 
unconscious of his individual existence, and 
feel identified with the Lord Sri Kiishna ; 
and sometimes all the created beings, from 
the highest to the lowest, would appear to 
him to be images of Sri Krishna. When we 
were frequenting Dakshineswar, he came 
to us once with a grass-flower in his hand, 
his face radiant with joy, and said, * The 
complexion of the form of Sri Krishna, was 
exactly like this ; I saw it in my vision of 
Him when I was practising Madhura Bhava.’ 

We have already mentioned it before 
that even from his early days he showed his 
strong proclivities towards Prakriti Bhava 
and used to like to fancy himself a woman 
and behave likewise- His youthful dreams 
about his being born as a woman and 
worship Sri Krishna as the husband was 
fulfilled in the aforesaid strange ways. 

We shall conclude the present chapter by 
mentioning another vision ho had during 
this period. Seated in the hall in front of 
the shrine room of the Vishnu-temple, while 
he was hearing the recitation of 8rimad- 
Bhagavatam, he was filled with divine ecstasy 
and attained a vision of the luminous form 
of Sri Krishna. He saw further that a 


stream of light, issuing from the lotus-feet 
of the Lord, touched like a rope the sacred 
scripture and afterwards, his own’ person, 
and kept these three united for some time. 
The Master used to say that after seeing 
this vision the conviction grew deep in him 
that though the Lord and His devotee appear 
to be different, they are really manifestations 
of the same reality. — * Bhagavat, Bhakta and 
Bhagavau, these are thiee in one, one in 
three ! 

Having attained perfection in the Madhura 
Bhava sadhana, the Master reached the very 
culminating point of the sadhanas of different 
spiritual bhavas. Therefore it will be well to 
speak a few words in the way of describing 
the present condition of his mind before we 
proceed to tell our readers anything of his 
subsequent spiritual practices. 

We have already noted before that in 
order to reach perfection in the sadhana of 
any bhava, it is absolutely necessary that 
the aspirant must do the same by leaving 
behind all objects of sense pleasures. The 
great saint, Tulsi Das, has well said, *' Where 
is Rama, there exists no desire ; where reigns 
desire, there is no Rama. Both can never 
remain together, oven as day and night 
cannot *. 

The life of sadhana of the Master bears 
ample testimony to the truth of this state- 
ment. The secret of the Master’s early 
success in the spiritual practices lay 
preeminently in the fact that he was first per- 
fectly established in the banishment of all lust 
and greed from his mind, which formed the 
bedrock of the whole superstruoture of his 
marvellous spiritual life ; and because he 
never deviated in the least from that 
bedrock, we find him reaching perfection so 
easily and naturally in every spiritual 
practice he took up. So it is easy to 
comprehend that his mind existed in a region 
far above the plane of lust and greed. 
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In this wise he spent nine long years in the 
.strenuous attempt to realise God in various 
forms, and as a natural consequence his 
mind was so firmly established in that 
state of consciousness in whibh he felt utter 
aversion for aught but what is connected with 
God- Having realised with all mind and 
soul, that God alone is the aummum bonum — 
the supreme object of all aspirations of life, 
he had not the slighest desire for anything 
else of this world nor of the other. His mind 
was so habituated in getting itself concentrat- 
ed upon the ideal, forgetting all objects of 
the world and transcending all conditions of 
the body, that in a moment he could gather 
in the whole of his consciousness from the 
external world and lose it completely in the 
ecstasy of the Inner Spirit. Days, months 
and years might pass away, yet there was no 
ebbing of the steady flow of that inner bliss, 
and never for a single moment would arise 
in the mind the thought of any object of the 
world save God, nor could he feel then that 
there could exist in the universe any desir. 
able object other than the dioty. 

The scriptures define tbo First Cause as 
the supreme goal, the one supporter of life, 
the Lord, the witness of all actions, the 
basis of existence, the one refuge, the 
Great Friend of all. The Master had not 
only an unbounded faith and absolute 
conviction in the import of these sayings of 
the scriptures, but through the maturity 
of that faith he felt an ineffable connec- 
tion of love between his own self and the 
Supreme Being. Not only that ; having 
experienced, times without number, the fact 
that if a devotee can truly resign himself to 
the will of the Lord, even as a child does to 
its loving mother, he trained himself to 
depend absolutely upon the command and 
advice of the divine Mother in every action 
of his life, be it great or small. 

Now a question may arise here that if the 
Master had attained already the realisation 
of the Supreme Being as his own near and 
dear Mother and had constant visions of Her, 
what was the nocesaity for him again to do 


other spiritual practices. All spiritual 
practices are only meant to realise the deity, 
but once having reached the same, no need 
could be felt to undergo other spiritual 
practices. We have already answered this 
question in a way ; yet it would not be out 
of place here to speak a few words, viewing 
the matter from another stand. point. Similar 
doubts arose in our mind also when we heard 
him speak of his spiritual sadhanas during 
his life.time ; and here we shall put down for 
the better understanding of our readers, the 
answer the Master himself gave for the 
solution of our doubts. He told us ; “ Well 
if one lives always on the shore of the oceani 
sometimes a desire may arise in his mind to 
know how many gems and pearls there are 
in the treasure-house of the sea ; similarly, 
having attained the blessed vision of the 
Divine Mother and seeing Her constantly, 
often the desire used to arise in my heart 
to realise the Mother in all Her multiple 
forms and myriad aspects. So, whenever 
1 wanted to see Her in a particular aspect of 
Hers, I used to pray with great importunity 
to the Mother to vouchsafe me the same, and 
Mother too, out of Her infinite grace towards 
me, used to help me to realise that particular 
form or aspect of Hers by providing me with 
all the necessary articles required for the 
same. Thus it was possible for me to prac- 
tise the various sadhanas of the different 
spiritual paths. 

It has already been stated that with the 
attainment of the perfection in the Madhura 
Bhava, the Master reached the very culmi. 
nation of all Bhava sadhanas. Now a desire 
came to his mind with great force to realise 
the absolute transcendental aspect of the 
first principle as dercribed in the Vedanta. 
It is needless to point out here to our readers 
that all kinds of spiritual bhavas belong to 
the relative aspect of the supreme Brahman* 
Hence the wish of the Master to realise the 
absolute transcendental aspect of the Being. 
And now wo shall tell our readers how 
through the will of the Divine Mother this 
came to pass. 



THE CHIIANDOGVA UPANISHAD: 
Textual Introduction. (1) Sama Veda 
By SwAMi Tyaqisananda 


We have seen how rituals held an impor. 
tant place in the scheme of spiritual sadhana 
in ancient days. We have also learnt how 
they form the initial steps which make 
spiritual sadhana attractive and smooth for 
the beginner. We also noticed how they are 
adapted to provide exerciEes in tyaga and 
yoga, and thus to help in making the aspirant 
qualified for taking up the higher sadhanas 
as prescribed in the Upanishads. We have 
recognised the place that * Aum ’ occupies in 
this scheme, and the protean forms in which 
it appears at every stage of the ritual, to 
remind the aspirant that the final goal of 
spiritual perfection is the realization of the 
highest or absolute truth or the Atman. 
With the constant repetition of this Aum at 
every stage of the practice, he is also trained 
in meditating on the Atman as the essence of 
everything— of the worlds to be attained, of 
the phenomena of nature, of the gods who 
are worshipped, of the various things offered, 
of the various utensils and other accessories 
used, and of the various fires in which the 
offerings are made. We can now appreciate 
Bhagavan*B statement in iheGita IV : 15 that 
the ancient seekers after realisation per- 
formed rituals fully conscious of its spiritual 
aspect 5131 ^ ^ ggSt%: 

and his teaching in Oita IV: 22 that such 
people always thought of everything connec- 
ted with the ritual, as forms of Brahman. 

etc.’', and also the statement 
in V : 11, that spiritual aspirants always did 
sadhana with detachment only for purity of 
heart— I ’TIPtst: 
W ftPff ^ u” That the ritual 

requires and entails the vision of God in 
everything, if it is to be properly done, is 
referred to in the Ramayana, Balakanda XIV 
10, when it says that in Dasaratba’s Putraka- 
meahti the priests saw everything as Brahman 


“ Il” BhagavatamXXlWiZl 

also mentions how the performer of the ritual 
saw everything as Brahman— 

5^7 

„ 

The part which the Vedas play in spiritual 
life and their mutual inter- relations have also 
been noticed. They are all rooted in Aum 
and lead to Aum, the absolute. The Rik, 
Yajus and Saman are only terms signifying 
various types of literary compositions, viz,, 
poetry, prose and song. All of them deal 
with only the Absolute and the method of 
attaining it. It is in the interest of spiritnal 
practice that these outbursts of the spiritual 
ferour of the Risbis were collected in 
separate books called samhitas, so as to 
facilitate their reverent study and their 
application in sadhana. Thus the various 
samhitas came into existence only in relation 
to this ritual which is meant for realisation 
of the Atman, vide, Purusha sukta — 

Also Bhagavatam—'‘ 

II ’’ That the goal of this ritual 
is only the realisation of God in every- 
thing is indicated in the final chapter 
of the Sukla Yajurveda which goes by the 
name of the Isa Upanishad, The very first 
verse of this chapter begins with “ 

etc.” Towards the end of the 
chapter comes “ 

It is also interesting to note that one is led 
to this stage of identification with Brahman 
only after Purushamedha and Aswamedba 
sacrifices which represent complete tyaga. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad belongs to 
the Samaveda which is pre eminently the 
Veda of music and so it is necessary to know 
some details about this Veda for appreciatin 
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the teachings of the Chhandogya Upanishad, 
The Samaveda has come down to us in two 
main groups of texts, each having its own 
sub-divisions. The more important of these 
two groups are the texts known as Gana- 
granthas which are four in number. 

They are ( 1 ) Gramageyagana, also known as 
Yonigana, Prakritigana or Veda sama (2) the 
Aranyakageyagana (3) the Uhagana and 
(4) the Uhyagana or Bahasyagana. These are 
the books which contain the songs as they 
arc actually sung in the ritual. The other 
group consists of the Rika or verses which 
are set to music and presented as songs in 
these Ganagranthas. Since it consists of 
only Riks, it is known as Archika. It 
consists of two divisions called Chhandas 
and *‘Uttara** (^<[) which facili- 
late the study of the Rika by the saman 
priests. Vide Sayana-‘< 

” The Chhiiuda 
archika is also called Purva archika. Of 
these two, the Uttara archika is of greater 
importance to the ritual, since all the stotras 
to be sung in the course of the ritual are 
based on the suktas of the Uttara archika. 
These suktas are hymns ariangrd in what 
are called trichas or triads. Each of these 
trichas, generally, contain only three verses, 
taken from the Rigveda, There are, however, 
a few trichas which have only two verses, 
while some have even more than three, a 
few having even as many as twelve. The 
first verse of each of these trichas is called 
yoni, and the others uttara. It is these 
* yonimantras ’ that are collected separately 
in the Purvarchika. That is why the 
Purvarchika, is sometimes called yonigran- 
tha. According to Madhava, the author of 
Vivarana, the Archika consists of three 
divisions, bscause he takes the Aranyaka as 
a separate division, whereas Say ana takes it 
only as part of the Chhandograntha. These 
two, the Chbanda Archika and Uti.i,rarchika, 
form the basis of the song books, Vedasama 
and Uhagana respectively. 


There seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to whether all these granthas are of equal 
authority. The question is discussed in the 
form of, ' which of them is apaurusheya 1 
One school holds that, among the gana- 
granthas or song books, only the Vedasaman 
is apaurusheya, for the text “ 

(The latter two verses of the triad 
should be sung exactly as the first verse) 
would otherwise be meaningless. If the 
Uhyagana also is apaurusheya such a direction 
would not have been necessary. The same 
holds good with regard to Uhyagana also. 
But others explain that since the Saman sung 
on the yoni is apaurusheya and since it is 
the saman that is sung on the also, the 
Uhyagana also must be considered as 
apaurusheya. Some even think that only 
the yonimantras are apaurusheya, and that 
the musical elements contained in the Veda 
sama text are not apaurusheya, but others 
think that both the yonimantras as well as 
the songs based on them are apaurusheya. 

Patanjali speaks of Samaveda in the 
Mahabhashya as “ — The 

Samaveda has come down in a thousand forms 
On the basis of this authority, many hold 
that in ancient times, Samaveda had one 
thousand shakhas. This view seems to have 
some support from some Puranas, but others 
hold that Patanjali’s statement does not 
refer to shakhas, but only to the various 
musical patterns, and the diverse types of 
songs that were erected on the Riks through 
the various musical devices. This is 
supported by Sahara's statement 

: n" — ‘ In the Samaveda are a 
thousand ways of singing the verses ’• 
According to this second view, the Samaveda 
had, most probably, only thirteen shakhas. 
This view is based on the fact that only 
thirteen Rishis are named in the Sama- 
tarpanavidhi. These thirteen names are 
Ranayana, Satyaougrya, Vyasa Bhaguri, 
Aulundi, Gaulgulavi, Bhanumanaupaman- 
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yava, Karati, Mashaka-gargya, VarBbagavja, 
Euthuma, Shalihotra and Jaimini. Some 
Puranas, however mention the names of some 
other sakhas. Whatever might have been 
the exact number of sakhas in ancient times 
the texts of only three of these sakhas are 
available today, viz., the Ranayaniya 

Kauthumi, and Jaiminiya. There is not 
much difference in mantras between the 
first two shakhas, but only slight differences 
in arrangement. The one arranges in 

prapathakas ardha prapathakas 

and dasatis, the other in adhyayas and 
khandas. There may be also slight 

differences in * swaras * and readings. But, on 
the other hand, it seems that the Jaiminiya 
sakha considerably differs from these two 
in many more respects. It contains only 182 
verses less than the former. 

The Purvarohika contains six prapathakas, 
each divided into two ardhas. Each of these 
ardhas are divided into dasatis, containing 
generally about ten verses each more or less ; 
the total number of verses come to five 
hundred and eighty five. These five hundred 
and eighty five verses are divided into three 
kandas. The first kanda consists of one 
chapter or ar^RT, containing one hundred 
and fourteen verses, dedicated to Agni. 
Therefore, this kanda is called Agneyakanda. 
The second kanda consists of three hundred 
and fifty two verses divided into three 
chapters dedicated to Indra, and is hence 
called Aindra kanda. The third kanda 
consists of only one Adhyaya of one bund, 
red and nineteen verses, dedicated to Soma 
pavamana, and is known as Pavamanakanda. 
The three deities to which these three kandas 
are dedicated represent the Atman function- 
ing in the three states as symbolised by Aum. 
Over and above these kandas is the Aranya- 
kanda containing fifty five verses. There is 
another appendix, called Mahanamnyarchika 
consisting of ten verses. The total number 


of verses including those of these latter two 
kandas would be 650. 

The Uttararchika consists of eleven pra- 
pathakas divided into twenty- two ardhas. 
These ardhas are sub.divided into one 
hundred and ninteen kandas, each containing 
a varying number of suktas. There are 
four hundred suktas with a total number of 
one thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
Riks. Some arrange all these under nine 
prapathakas, the first five of which contain 
two ardhas each, and the other four three 
ardhas each, thus making up the twenty-two 
ardhas. The Uttararchika contains hundred 
and eighty-seven trichas, out of which the 
yonis of only two hundred and twenty six 
are found in the Purvarchika. The missing 
sixty one are those employed in the 
or morning offering of the Soma yaga, and it 
is not clear why they have been left out of 
the collection. One hundred and five of the 
mantras mentioned in the Samaveda are not 
seen in the present available text of the 
Sakala sakha of the liigveda. It is presumed 
that this might have been available in other 
lost sakhas. 

That the Samaveda was held in high 
honour, even in Rigvedic times, is clear from 
the eulogistic way in which the samans 
are referred to in the other Vedas. Even at 
the time of the Oita, it was held in 
high respect, as shown by Bhaga van’s 
declaration in X. 22 that He himself is 
Samaveda among the Vedas n 

cf., also Mahabhar^ta, Anusasana parva 
XIV, 317, Sayana 

refers to the following Brahmana passage 
which extols Saman at the expense of the Rik. 
“qil jpr 

Praises in mere Riks or verses were appre 
oiated only by Asuras but those in samans 
or songs are appreciated by the Gods, 
therefore one should praise through samans," 
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of., also Tandya IV, 3, “ 

!3q<iqf^ Through saman people go to 
swarga and never return while through 
mere Rik they come back Taiitiriya 
Brahmana II, 129, shows the relative 
superiority of Samavedat when it says that 
the Brahmana was born of Samaveda^ whereas 
the Khsatriya was born only from Yajurv&da 
and the Vaisya from Itigveda^^^ 

ii’’ The relative superiority of the 
Samaveda to the other Vedas is expressed 
also in the many Vedio passages showing its 
connection with the Swarloka or heaven, and 
Aditya, the Yajurveda being related only to 
Antarikohaloka and Prana, and Rigveda only 
to prithvi and agni. In spite of all this 
glorification of Saman and Samaveda, we 
find in later Puranas and Smritia a tendency 
to belittle the Samaveda. Thus Manu 
speaks of Samaveda as « 

h” “ The Samaveda ia 
pleasing to pitris only and so its sounds are 
inauspicious”, cf., Markandeyapurana which 
also says, ‘‘ It also 

Bftys, “ g’Jnrq The Samans 

are characterised by tamas.” But we may 
not take these statements seriously, because 
some of the greatest Rishis have been 
associated with the Samaveda. Thus the 
great Vyasa himrelf was a Samavedin, as is 
clear from the list of the Samavedaebaryas 
quoted above. Similarly, it is the great 
Rishi Jaimini who got it from Vyasa, cf., 
Bhagavatam I, 4, 21. “ Srfqpr: 

The Kurmapurana also associates Jaimini 
with the study and propagation of Sama- 
veda—'^ ii” The 

Viahnupurana also couples the names of 
Jaimini with Samaveda. These are the 
two great Rishis who have expounded 
the essence of the Vedas in the 
Brahma Sutras and Dharma^Suiras and 


thty may be expected to know the 
value of the Samaveda in spiritual practice. 
Another two great Rishis associated with 
Samaveda are Narada and Sanatkumara, vide 
Chhandogya VII. Narada has also written a 
book on samavedic music called Naradiya- 
aikaka. Above all is Bhagavan Sri Krishna 
himself who is declared again and again to 
be specially connected with samaveda. vide, 
Chhandogya III, 17.6] where his name is 
specially mentioned. Samavidhana Brahmana 
also mentions Krishna’s name, of. also 
Mahabharata Santiparva 348-46, where 6ri 
Krishna is called n In Santi 

Parva 338, he is called and 

Santi 348. 5 & 6 compares the 
Oita teaching to Samaveda ^ 

The Sahasranama refers to him as sama. 
gayana— “ n” 

Mahabharata XIII, ]49‘75 refers to him as 
Samagarbha. All these show his intimate 
connection with the Samaveda, and this one 
fact is sufficient to give the Samaveda the 
place of honour. 

There are many Brahmanas attached to the 
Samaveda. The Kauthumasakha has seven of 
them. They are (1) Panohavimsha, also 
called Proudha bhrahmana or Tandya brah- 
mana (2) The Shadvimsha Brahmana^ the last 
prapathaka of which is also called Adbhuia 
Brahmana (3) the Samavidhana Brahmana 
(4) the Araheya Brahmana (5) Mantra Brah- 
mana or Vpanishad Brahmana or Chhandogya 
Brahmana (6) Devatadhyaya Brahmana and 
(7) Vamaa Brahmana. Somettimes the Pancha- 
vimaha, the Shadvimaha and Chhandogya 
Upaniahad are put together and called 
Tandyamaha Brahmana and the others are 
called Anu Brahmanas The 

Jaiminiya shakha has got Jaiminiya Brah- 
mana and Jaiminiyopanishad Brahmana. 
The Raayaniya sakha is extant only in 
some sutras. 
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The most important of these Brahmanaa 
is the Tandya or the Praudha Brahmana 
which is called Panchavimsha, only because 
it has got twenty five chapters. It deals 
with the ritualistic detail of the Soma 
sacrifices, and describes the various 
stories of such sacrifices performed 
on the banks of Saraswati and Dri- 
shadvati. Certain ceremonies, described 
in this book, called Vratya stomas are 
very interesting, as they show how in ancient 
days, even mlechhas used to obtain admis. 
sion to the Aryan community. The Shad- 
vimsha is more or less a supplement to 
Panchavimsha. Towards the end of the book 
are mentioned many portents of a marvellous 
character, such as the shaking of the 
temples, laughing and weeping as well as 
dancing and singing of idols etc., which show 
that image worship must be at least as old as 
this Brahmana. The Samavidhana mainly 
deals with expiatory ceremonies and other 
acharas and customs. Some space is devot. 
ed to the manufacture of amulets, as well as 
to magical rites for destroying enemies etc. 
We find mention of service in temples as one 
of the degrading professions. We find also a 
reference to Krishna Devakiputra. The 
Arsheya Brahmana is more or less an index 
of the contents of the Samaveda. The Deva- 
tadhyaya deals with the deities of the Sama 
chant and Yamaha Brahmana deals with the 
names of various Samaveda Rishis. The 
Jaiminiya Upaniahad Brahmana is of interest 
to os only as the Brahmana to which the 
Kenopaniahad is attached. 

The Mantra Brahmana, is also called the 
Chhandogya Brahmana, only because it is 
the Brahmana of the chhandogas. The word 
*' chhandogya" is derived as ‘‘ 

^ n’’ “Chhandoga" means 


only the singer of the saman. “ 

^ ii’’ The word “Chhandogya Brah- 

mana", therefore, means only the Brahmana 
that belongs to the chhandogas or followers 
of Samaveda, This Brahmana consists of ten 
adhyayas. The best eight adhyayas of this 
Brahmana is what constitutes the Chhando- 
gyopanishad. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
the Brahmana portion consists of only the 
first two chapters. Of these two chapters 
the first begins with “ 

which is a prayer to God 
Savitri to inspire one to sacrifice and worship 
and to lead one to God. It consists of eight 
suktas dealing with rites connected with 
marriage and birth of child. The third 
sukta is interesting as showing the spirit of 
the marriage pledge. One mantra says, ** Thy 
heart shall be mine and mine shall be thine 

^ f qq qfqq fqq qq 
qq These words are to be addressed 
By the wife to the husband at the time of the 
marriage. If wo understand * * ’ in the 

sense in which the Chhandogyopaniahad under- 
stands it, it will be seen that the union is 
between two pure hearts, and that the bond 
of union is the Atman that resides in both 
the hearts. This shows how and why marriage 
came to be known as a sacrament. The first 
sukta in the second chapter consists of 
prayers for health, wealth and prosperity. 
The next five suktas deal with oblatioos to 
some minor deities. The seventh is a curse 
upon worms, insects and other nuisances . 
The last contains an invocation for general 
blessing. It will be seen that these two 
chapters of the Brahmana deal only with 
grihasthas and their prosperous married life. 
This Brahmana is also called the Upaniahad 
Brahmana, only because of its connection 
with the last eight chapters which constitute 
the Chhandogya Upaniahad. 
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When Politics iiecomes lifeless, the triple Veda sinks, all the dharmas however developed, 
completely decay. When traditional state ethics are departed from, the basic essentials of indivi- 
dual life are shattered. In politics are realised all the forms of renunciation, in politics are united 
all the sacrament, in politics are combined all systems of knowledge, in politics are centred all the 
worlds. 


Gone are the days when the students of 
ancient Indian history frequently came across 
the term * oriental despotism ’ writ large on 
the pages of any book on political philosophy. 
The Eur.Amerioan writers liked to despise 
the study of Indian polity as consisting of 
nothing but an out-and out unmitigated 
autocracy of the type of the Semitic Pashas 
and Sultans. Now we have surely passed 
the stage when we accepted the statements 
of occidental savants like Elphinstone, Mill, 
Smith and others as infallible. Ramsay Muir 
could write emphatically and proudly in his 
Nationalism and Internaiionalism that *only 
the West has ever conceived of law as being 
anything than the arbitrary will of authority' 
(p. 19). further adds, * In a real sense it 
may be said that liberty has never existed 
outside the realms of the western civili. 
•ation’. 

These remarks could be believed twenty 
years earlier. But now, the old theories of 
the western scholars about the Hindu polity 
have been thoroughly exploded before the 
flood of light recently thrown on the problem 
by many devoted and indefatigable research 
scholars of India. Not earlier than a gene- 
ration or two it was held almost universally 
that the ancient Indians drew their iospira. 
tion from Greece and Rome and that they 
developed no system of government except 
unbridled despotism. Really speaking there 
were no sources to draw upon for a reliable 


— Mahabharata : Shanti Parva 63, 28, 91 
history of that period. Kautilya’s Artha 
Shasira was only recently discovered by 
Shama Shastri. By 1923, no pre-Asoka 
monuments were known to exist. The name 
of Samudragupta, ' the Napoleon of Hind ’ 
as Sarkar calls him, was prominent by its 
very absence from the pages of Indian 
history. Even now we possess very scanty 
and vague information regarding very long 
periods of Indian history, when India was at 
the pinnacle of her glory. We find no 
chronological history before the time of 
Buddha. Even in later history the dates are 
not yet certain. The History of even centu- 
ries together is still quite blank and dark. 
Nothing for example is known about the 
several periods following the decadence of 
the Gupta dynasty, and preceding the 
Muslim invasions. 

But, for the ancient period, however, the 
evidences and the materials of study at our 
disposal are baffling to an ordinary reader. 
Instead of scarcity there is now a danger of 
deluge. The works of Hindu political philo. 
sophers and law- givers like Manu, Bhisma, 
Sukracharya, Narada, Vidifl'a, Ushan, Bhoja, 
Kautilya and others have been unearthed. 
As regards the others we oome across 
references in the records already discovered 
and thereby we may easily get at their views 
and their theories. 

The subject under consideration involves a 
comparative study of the political institutions 
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of the whole world, obtaining at different 
periods in different oountries. The term 
comparative is however glibly used in modern 
sociological parlance. At best it is only a 
method which may be used to prove anything 
one wishes to prove. 

Broadly speaking, in the present-day 
world, two rival cultures and civilisations 
are at conflict and are contesting the field, 
each vying with the other in claiming to 
provide perpetual peace, bliss and happiness 
to humanity at large. The Western civilisa* 
tion is predominated by and draws its ins- 
piration from, the ancient Greek and Roman 
ideals and the Eastern culture is based on 
the ideals of the remote antiquity of India 
and China which have both common 
traditions. 

As a matter of fact, it is this clash of the 
two sets of ideals which is really responsible 
for many mistakes and misunderstandiogs 
which frequently creep into the study of one 
or the other from the standpoint of the either. 
There is a fundamental difference and oven 
contradiction, if I may say so, between the 
ideals of the two hemispheres. The rishi and 
the politician or the comrade are poles 
asunder. The motto of the West is the love 
of plenty and the exercise of rights. The 
motto of the East is love of poverty and 
renunciation. Economics and politics are 
their scriptures, and the Vedas and the 
Upanishads are ours. Their ideal is how 
much a man can possess, ours how little. 
This glaring contradiction may, by the way 
be very ui'^^fully pointed out to discount the 
general belief in the so-oft made statement of 
historians that, the fathers or the authors of 
these two opposed systems originally inhabit- 
ed the same territory of central Asia. 

Such being the case, we cannot expect that 
in any case Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
loaded with their military uniforms and 
aBsiduously guarded by their faithful spies 


and secret body-guards, can ever appreciafe 
or even realise the force and influence of our 
so-called Langotiband (with only a piece of 
waist cloth) dictator and Messiah of India, 
1 mean Mahatma Gandhi, the object of our 
gratitude and worship and the ruler of our 
hearts. He rules not with the physical force 
of a communist party of Redshirts, or the 
fear of Brown Shirts or Black troops, but the 
charm and enchantment of his spiritual weap- 
ons of non-violence, sacrifice and fasting. In 
the words of Charles Lamb the spiritual 
civilisation of the East is too bright like 
mathematics for him to be enjoyable until 
and unless one has the eyes of an eagle which 
is unfortunately not the case with the mate- 
rialist West. But, though to the chagrin of 
some among us, let me say that the western 
culture is too dark (mahamaya) for us to 
afford an insight until and unless we acquire 
the eyes of a cat without which we are bound 
to be misled. Religion and spirituality have 
been so firmly and deeply stamped upon our 
minds that we simply cannot comprehend 
the complicated materialism of the west. 
Both the westerner and the easterner are thus 
bound to commit mistakes in making estima- 
tes of each other, by their own criterion! 
without taking the other’s standpoint in 
view. 

Again an important oonfusing factor con- 
fronts us in our comparative studies with 
strict scientific objectivity. The brightest 
period of occidental civilisation happens to be 
the darkest of the Orient and vice-versa, 
Upto the early decades of the twentieth 
century the tragedy of young Asia had been 
complete. But conversely it has got to be 
admitted that India is an ancient country 
with millenia of civilisation behind it. 
When Greece and Rome, those cradles of 
European culture nursed only the tents of 
wilderness, Hind was a seat of wealth and 
grandeur. Says Monier Williams, 'Indians had 
a polished language, a cultural literature and 
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aa obt use philophy, centuries before England 
even existed in name’. *There were’ he 
further says, ‘ Spinozas more than 2000 years 
before the existence of Spinoza, and Darwins 
before Darwin and evolutionists or any world 
like evolution existed in the language of the 
world *. 

Under these conditions is it plausible on 
our part to think or hope that Eur. American 
scholars would evaluate the unimaginable 
and seemingly fabulous achievements of Asia 
and particularly India. It is indeed 
inconceivable that dominant races should be 
able to appreciate the human values in the 
life-processes of emasculated slaves. To this 
psychological tendency of the so-called 
‘ superior races ’ of the modern world may 
be ascribed the current fallacies in the 
comparative study of eastern and western 
sociological attainments. 

Here let me also point out to the reader 
that none of the achievements of the west 
is more than one hundred years old. The 
steam-engine, the first and the earliest 
beginning of the modern industriil civilisation 
of the west came into general use only in 
1830. If you have studied the life of Goethe 
you will recollect how backward were the 
social and industrial conditions of Germany 
in his times. Again, if we care to go through 
Trail’s Social England (vol. V) or Cambridge 
Modern History (Vol. VII), it will enable us 
to have a clear notion of the corrupt and 
wretched conditions of the working classes 
and of the female sex of England during the 
first decade of the Idth century. Similarly 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France provides 
a vivid insight into the confusion, chaos, 
brigandage and disorder that prevailed in 
France on the eve of the French Revolution, 
in all spheres-- educational, social, political 
and ecclesiastical. Europe in short was 
feudal and medieval almost down to 1870, 

But these self-deluded races of the last 
hundred years have been misled by their fact 


of success to postulate the whole develop, 
ment of Asian policy as nothing but an 
unchanging record of semi.savage, pre- 
political group, life. They cleverly and 
cunningly (I say cunningly, because, I am 
sure, they have not forgotten the history of 
Europe before the seventeenth century) 
manage to overlook that the superior races 
of the ancient and the medieval world were 
not Europeans but Indians, Chinese, 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Persians, 
whether compared in the strength of arms or 
in the more glorious victories of peace. Down 
to the second invasion of Vienna by the 
Turks in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, the whole of Christendom was 
wavering and shattering under the heels of 
the advancing Turks, and it was Europe’s 
role to be on the defensive. 

Finally, we must also take stock of the 
national complacency and prejudice, which 
often blurs our impartial vision in historical 
studies. There is a tendency in Eur- 
American scholars as well as in some Indian 
savants-dazzled by the unique brilliancy of 
the achievements of the present west— to 
exaggerate and this historical defect 1 
attribute to the Indian writers. Any spon- 
taneous and seuseless utterance which an 
ordinary man in-the-street of London may 
have blustered without any forethought is 
accepted as an infallible decree of God and is 
regarded by prominent Indians as worthy of 
citing on the platforms, in learned assemblies 
and quoting with pride in their writings. On 
the other hand, the deep philosophical reve- 
lations, buttressed with arguments, by our 
Rishis like Manu, Valmiki and Veda Vyasa 
are considered as fictions, myth, fable, 
allegory or exaggeration. To the modern 
readers, phrases or even single words from 
Plato or Aristotle loom large and form 
prop r subjects for theses upon theses for 
purposes of the degree of Doctorate. They 
flagarantly disregard the Dharma Shastras 
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and Niti Shastraa of our great Hindu politic al 
philosophers like Shukracharya, Bhishma, 
and Kautilya. The conolusions arrived 
at by the ablest of Indian scholars after 
an extensive and inoessant study of the 
primary sources are pooh-poohed by our 
learned professors as having not a scyntiila 
of justification about them. 

If we eulogise our own achievements of the 
past the critic may very justifiably dub our 
effort as mere self-complacent praise of our 
own pot. Seeing the present state of affairs, 
we may even regard their attitude as not 
unjustified. To illustrate for instance, it 
would not sound true to anybody, after 
having once had a look at the coarse and 
rough type of Khadi cloth which Indian 
weavers produce now-a days, that the old 
Dacca muslin was so fine in quality, that it 
led Sir Thomas Roe to exclaim that the 
Princess (daughter of Jahangir) clad in 
muslin with a sevenfold sari appeared to him 
to bo almost naked. Some future Miss Mayo 
or Mr. Moreland may point out that Swami 
Ramadas used to put on the tigeiskin and 
not clothes, or that Sri Ramakrishna Parama. 
hamsa merely put on a tattered loin cloth 
round his waist or that Mahatma Gandhi does 
not wear any clothes except a rough piece of 
cloth even during the winter season. These 
facts may wellnigh convince a European who 
has not visited India and lead him to believe 
that Indians never had a developed cotton 
industry. 

Anyway, in marked contrast to this set of 
western scholars, there is a class of Orienta- 
lists like Jayaswal and B. K. Sarkar who by 
far-fetched inferences and by stretching the 
meaning of Sanskrit words have strained 
their nerves to draw almost exact parallels 
between the history and political institutions 
of India and the west. * It is impossible,’ 
says Sarkar, to mention a single institution 
or ideal in the occidental for which a parallel 
or replica is not to be found in the orient.’ 


They try to demons^ratet he existence of 
every democratic theory and institution and 
perhaps also of Soviet Communism in the 
experience of medieval and ancient India. 

As impartial observers of historical facts, 
we have to set aside both the views. There 
was neither pure and simple Asiatic absolu- 
tism as the westerners postulate, nor the 
several modern institutions presupposed by 
the other extreme view. Yet even without 
the slightest doubt, there is no denying the 
fact that many forms of democratic govern- 
ment obtaining in different countries at 
present, were foreshadowed in India ages ago. 
In addition there were many peculiar institu. 
tions to be found. From the Rigvedio 
period down to the fifth or sixth centuries 
A. D. many states enjoyed various forms of 
republics known in Hindu technology, by the 
Sanskrit names of ganas, sanghas or sabhas 
and samitis. Panini mentions some republics 
with a federal constitution almost wholly on 
western lines, as for example, the Andhakas 
and Vrisnis formed one federation or sangha. 
There was again the federal league of the 
Mallas and Lacchvis, combinedly designated 
as the Samvajjis. There were the King- 
Counsel or Presidential republics of the 
Vrijikas and Madrakas, the Kukras, the 
Kurus and the Panchalas etc. Finally there 
were the Nation-in-Arms republics as of the 
Kambhojas, the Surastras, the Srenis and 
others. Also there were among the ancient 
Hindus the institutions of election, represen- 
tative assemblies, parliaments and second- 
chambers (as among Ambasthas). All this is 
corroborated by the records of the Greek 
travellers as well as by the Hindu literature. 

We must not ignore in this plethora of 
republics bristling in various parts of India 
at different times, the fact that there was 
also the institution of monarchy, and in some 
oases of a very absolute type. But generally 
the monarch used to have also a cabinet ol 
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ministers usually six in number as is desoribed 
in the Mahabharata Parva XIII. Ministers 
were regarded as an indispensable element in 
the state. * A single wheel cannot draw the 
chariot ’. 

Finally, very strange to notice, we come 
across in the Sukra Niti a socialistic concep- 
tion of state based on the theory of * Social 
Contract ’ of Rousseau and such other 
theories, though, of course, in a different 
guise. The polity advocated by Sukracharya 
was essentially an omnipotent, all-inclusive 
agency for the advancement of human 
welfare. Vasishha and Kautilya uphold the 
doctrine of state socialism. The social and 
economic legislation recommended in the 
Sukra Niti is sweepingly vast and wide. A 
sorb of modern communism, though only 
limited to the previleged bourgeoisie^ may be 
detected in the government of Agroha ~ a 
desolated town situated at present near 
Hissar in the Punjab — said to have flourished 
lato in the 7th or 8th centuries under the 
illustrious Raja Ugrasena to whom the 
modern Agrawal community traces its decent. 
Lastly we may observe the relics of com- 
munism in the Indian families even to-day. 

Nevertheless, God forbid, we should not 
subscribe to the mistaken view of the 
extremists like Sarkar and others, who are at 
pains to establish that India also witnessed 


the Hindu Alexanders, Caesars, Constantines 
Charlemagnes, Fredericks, Napoleons, Riche- 
liens, and Bismarks. We do find despotic 
monarohs in ancient India but there is a 
fundamental difference in the character of 
eastern and western kinds of despotism. On 
the other hand, there is nothing in our 
literature to show that we had any Augus. 
tines, Bacons, Cokes, Pyms, Rousseaux- 
Voltaires, Burkes and other political and 
constitutional giants. Nor do we come 
across anything like parliamentary demo- 
cracy, Bolshevism, and many other political 
theories of to-day. 

In short, we find in ancient India besides 
despotic monarchy republics of federal and 
unitary types; elective kingship (as of the 
Kathas), representative parliaments in the 
form of Janapadas or realm assemblies and 
local self government in the Paura Assemblies, 
direct democracy (of the Kshudrakas) and 
what not. There were even the direct checks 
upon the legislatures as are devised in some 
countries in the form of initiative, recall and 
plebiscite. We are told in the Puranas that 
many kings were dethroned sherely by the 
force of public opinion expressed through 
demonstrations and marches led by the rishis 
and munis who were the leaders of the masses 
in those days. 



DIVINE GRACE AND HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

By SwAMi SniVANANDA Saraswati 


A person in a state of horrified shock or 
surprise oan hardly adjudge events and 
occurences in their proper perspective. It 
is a sane and dispassionate analysis alone 
that will help to reveal great global events 
in their true colours. On such analysis it 
will be iound that the sensation of horror 
assailing man is only superficial and has an 
unmistakable vein of egoity. 

To start with, man has a lop-sided concep- 
tion of the Deity. Man stubbornly sticks to 
this conception. Beginning, being and end- 
ing constitute the plan of the universe. 
This is the law followed by all creation. 
The Deity is creator, preserver and also 
destroyer, Man never likes to accept the full 
implications of the third aspect of the 
Supreme Being. He takes a partial. view and 
always wishes to accept only that part of 
truth which is convenient and palatable to 
him. Man applauds, commends and expresses 
gratitude for the creation and preservation 
aspect of the divine plan, but when its logical 
sequence in the form of destruction is made 
manifest, he frantically and frenziedly entreats 
the intervention and aid of the Lord, as 
though this destructive process is being 
wrought by some third agency entirely dis- 
tinct and different from the supreme one, 
the-one-without a.second. Man must be bold. 
He must gaze at Truth square in the face. 
He must learn to courageously accept all its 
aspects. The realm of justice has no place 
for the play of emotion. 

You oan save yourself from the attack of 
an individual or a party of external assail, 
ants. But you cannot save yourself when 
your actions turn against you for retribution. 
When the rod of punishment falls upon 
mankijid for its own folly, no one can help it 
or check it. Therefore, the ancients always 
urge man to do good actions. If good alone 


had been done, good alone would come. If 
no harm had been done, no harm could come. 

The extreme irnationality and perversion 
of mankind is nowhere and <at no time so 
fully and forcefully apparent when he rants 
at God for conditions that he himself has 
knowingly and deliberately brought about. 
Saints have declared time and again from 
the housetops during the past centuries, 
that man must embrace the Right and 
abandon the wrong. Further, they have 
clearly pointed out in unmistakable terms 
what is right and conducive for good and 
what is wrong and leading to harm. Perse- 
cution is what they have for the most part 
received at society’s hands. Yet the saints 
have persisted in it and scriptures have all 
along been silent voices calling man to tread 
the path of righteousness aid give at the 
same time a vivid picture of what the conse. 
quences of transgTession would be. Aie 
these not provisions for man’s blessedness 
made by the spontaneous grace of the Deity? 
What has mankind profited by these through 
sucoessive centuries? Can anything other 
than what is witnessed today result from 
mankind’s want of neglect of God’s good 
counsel embodied in the sciiptures? 
Can anything else accrue to him from 
his flaunting of the saints and the seers? 
Those manifestations of the Lord’s compas- 
sion and love that He sent to redeem 
mankind, man has disowned and even 
destroyed with his own acts of deliberate 
transgression. 

Just consider : Man conceives a peculiar 
pattern of what the Lord should be and he 
looks forward to the Lord’s obligingly fitting 
into it. Then alone he would certify Him 
as being * satisfactory ’. If the Deity fails to 
fit into man’s preconceived pattern, then He 
falls into disfavour. We have certain notions 
of what conscitutes meioy, grace, justice, etc. 


This article is the answer to same questions put by Dr. M. H. Syed, of Allahabad University, 
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and we want these factors to manifest upon 
the earth-plane in just that way we would 
like them to be. Trying to understand God 
is not like the selection of a bride that man 
may lay down ** such shall be her fairness,” 

this the colour of her eyes,” ** so much 
her height,” thus the shape of her nose, 
ears,” -'such and such the sound of her 
laughter ” etc., etc. To try to say that 
divinity should set in a particular way is as 
unreasonable as to sit before a master* musi- 
cian of the realm and before he has sung for 
five minutes ask him to stop and change his 
tune and style to something more desirable 
and pleasing to us. Such attitudes arise out 
of the fact that we are not rooted in the 
faith that Ho is ail-goodness and all good 
alone proceeds from Him. There is good and 
bad in everything in this world, but there is 
always good alone in what the Lord does 
He who knows the secret of God's ways is 

never upset by any calamity. 

• 

Real faith and love are something quite 
different from what man knon^s it to be. The 
love that is lost when the beloved changes his 
tone is no love at all. The faith that flies 
away at the time of a test is no faith at all. 
Real faith is independent of externals. It 
abides undisturbed even amidst the extre- 
mest of cataclysms and calamities. Emotion, 
if allowed to predominate, works subtle 
havoc. Love and compassion for man are 
good. They are great. They are grand, 
but love for man should not be allowed to 
shatter your faith and belief in the grace and 
all-Goodness of God, who made man. Instead, 
let man try to sit and reflect for a while 
over the true import of what tiikes place 
around him. Most of his hasty judgment 
and wrong inferences from world events is 
due to his extreme narrowness of vision. He 
takes physical experiences alone to be 
weighty and of count. Gross physical 
violence upsets him. But in reality, mental 
cruelty and torture of far greater intensity 


than physical pain are being perpetrated on 
a millionfold scale throughout the land. In 
each society and family there are wretched 
dependents and sufferers, who silently under- 
go a far more acute torment that in countless 
cases lead to suicide. This only appears as 
an item of news in the local daily. None 
perceives the real pain that drove the person 
to seek death as an easy avenue of relief. Then, 
in the prisons and hospitals, countless souls 
are groaning from the terrible pain even at 
the present moment while you read this. 
Yet how many feel for this pain and torture? 
Thus, it is the mare presence and direct per- 
ception of a public event that operate as 
factors to incite sorrow and sympathy. If 
one’s vision were not narrow, one would feel 
like Christ or Buddha. Moreover, numerous 
stray murders and assaults have been occur- 
ring daily since centuries. No one thinks of 
them as anything terrible. Now just because 
the self.same phenomenon happens to occur 
en.masse, the mere magnitude of numbers 
deludes man into denunciation of the Lord’s 
justice and goodness. Moreover, such is man’s 
delusion that whereas sudden outbreak 
of lawless and disorganized killing horrifies 
him, he takes the utmost pride in the fact 
of a systematic and organised warfare. He 
will aid it with enthusiasm. Even the most 
educated, intelligent and cultured of people 
considered it a privilege to distinguish them- 
selves in the war effort. They spoke with 
great pride and satisfaction about their son 
or nephew or grandson being in the R. A. F. or 
Eastern Command and so on. They contri- 
buted to the Viceroy’s War Fund. They 
received congratulations with joy when their 
son in the Army or Navy was promoted in 
rank or decorated with a^ medal. All this was 
done knowing full well that every action of 
theirs meant some shattered home in Europe 
or Japan, the merciless death of some civilian 
population, including school children perhaps 
in distant Europe or the Middle East. This 
did not deter them from their zealous coope. 
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ration iu the organized preparations for kil- 
ling in war. This is the strange mentality of 
man who does not himself know what he is 
thinking and what he is doing. The average 
citizen cheerfully bore starvation rations, 
nerve-racking blackouts, tortuous travelling 
conditions, acute shortage of housing and 
normal amenities of life, all in order to adjust 
himself to a human Government’s Plan. 
Whereas when the Universal Divine Flan 
works upon well-regulated laws, man 
frets and fumes instead of trying to adjust 
himself to its workings. This is because man 
never sincerely tries to really understand. 

The ancient scriptures were not written 
for fun nor are they to be regarded as play- 
things just to entertain man for a while. 
They embody and do seek to reveal great 
eternal Truths. Why are we blind to the 
lesion of the Puranas. The workings of the 
divine law may be mysterious, but to the 
discerning eye, they are clear and unmista* 
kable. The logic of the All-Merciful is 
straight. Sri Krishna was the supreme 
Para Brahman incarnate. He was divinity. 
Even Shakti, who is but His hand-maid 
was able to kick the mighty Kamsa upon the 
chest and vanish into the skies. Yet the 
blessed parents of this divinity incarnate, 
the faithful Vasudeva and Devaki had to 
remain cruelly confined in the prison-house 
until the slaying of Kamsa. Then alone 
they got their release by Krishna’s 
hands. Is this not self-explanatory enough 
to give us an idea of how He works ? Lord 
Rama was divinity incarnate. Yet the 
Divine Sita had to be a captive in Lanka for 
several years. Was it beyond Rama’s 
power to get her back within a moment 
through His divine sankalpa? The great 
Christ commanded Nature, He healed the 


sick and raised thed^ad. Could ho not have 
prevented the fate upon the cross ? Should 
not man deeply ponder on these significant 
facts presented before him for the specific 
purpose of giving him an insight into the 
working of the Divine Will ? 

Saints and sages have lived and died 
only for universal weal. As children 
and messengers of the Divine, they 
seek to serve the Divine will and to 
farther His plan. With all their deep love and 
sympathy for man, their deeper insight 
into the wisdom of God makes them aware 
of the ultimate good that apparently painful^ 
experiences lead to. They take a hi6torical 
view of events and are secure in the knowled- 
ge that from the apparently painful, abundant 
good arises later. Were man to strive to 
attune himself to the Divine Will rather tha n 
wish to the central y, he will be enabled to 
see light where it is all darkness now. 
Bhould the need arise, the Lord Himself can 
alter completely the face of things by His 
All-powerful Divine will or Sat.sankalpa. 

Beloved self ! The door of Grace is always 
wide open. The realm of Grace is ever 
accessible to whomsoever will turn from deli, 
berate evil and face Godward. Yet, man slams 
the door with his aggressive viciousness. 
All along he has been taking pride in delibe- 
rately doing exactly that which is opposed to 
Dharma. He has voluntarily discarded good 
and revelled in evil and yet he desires to have 
conditions that would accrue only from sain, 
tliness and virtue. It is to awaken him to 
the consciousness of this error and to make 
him aware of the necessity of goodness that 
the Divine dispenser, in His All-love and 
mercifulness sends occasional bitter pills for 
sick humanity to swallow. 



SACRED SIGNS AND NICHOLAS ROERICH’S POETRY 

by Pbof. B. S. Mathub, M.A. 


Earnest Toller, a German dramatist, in his 
autobiography entitled “/was a German'* 
has gi>en a very revealing statement with 
reference to his dramas : 

* There is one form of tendentiousness 
which the artist must avoid, that is to make 
the issue simply between good and evil, 
black and white* The artist’s business is 
not to prove theses but to throw light upon 
human conduct. Many great works of art 
have also a political significance but these 
should never be confused with mere political 
propaganda in the guise of art. Such propa- 
ganda is designed exclusively to serve an 
immediate end and that is at the same time 
something more and something less than art. 
Something more because, at its best it may 
possibly stimulate the public to action^ 
something less because it can never achieve 

the profundity of art or as Hebbel puts 

it * rouse the world from its sleep ’. 

* Rouse the world from its sleep * is a clear 
indication of the purpose behind all art or 
literature, which has necessarily to shape the 
world in the light of experience gathered by 
great minds we have taken the literature or 
art as their chief weapon for the much- 
needed reform of the society. But this does 
not mean that all art or literature has mere 
purpose, or even its awareness. If art or 
literature has this awareness it can never 
rise to the level of great art which can enable 
the world to journey towards a new order. A 
writer of immense power sees things, as they 
are obtaining in the world, and then comes 
the moment when he sets down to giving 
expression to the store of wisdom he has 
gathered. Remember, at the moment of 
creating or writing he is not aware of the 
purpose. That moment is of splendid isola- 
tion. That is the moment when the individual 
has become one with the universe and is just 
portraying things that have the essence of 


permanence and universality in them. That 
is literature or art which can rouse the world 
from its sleep. 

Literature or art is a unique synthesis. It 
can and it does fasten on topical events but 
it has to pass beyond them to be of universal 
import and to be in a position to be classed 
with powerful literature that can have 
masBos behind it and that really can move 
the masses to heroic action, so very necessary 
for the emancipation of the intellect and the 
people, DOW in chains. This splendid synthesis 
which can produce this literature or art is 
direct contact with the masses, the people, 
whose joys and sorrows must find prominence 
in our works of art. What is this synthesis! 
There has to be a unique union of topicality 
and universality. All literature is an ex. 
perience to be shared and communicated, 
which in the process of communication is 
enhanced in value and meaning. Ruskin has 
a very delicate passage : 

* The author has something to say which 
he perceives to be true and useful, or help, 
fully beautiful. 8o far as he knows, no one 
has yet said it : so far as he knows, no one 
else can say it. He is bound to say it clearly 
and melodiously if he may: clearly, at all 
events. In the sum of his life he finds this 
to be the thing, or group of things, manifest 
to him ; this the piece of true knowledge or 
sight, which his share of sunshine and earth 
has permitted him to seize’. 

What a beautiful record of an intelligent 
mind’s reaction to true ar4) or literature ? It 
is powerfully manifest that literature is an 
experience, communicated after years of 
striving, a piece of wisdom recollected in 
tranquillity. Mere propaganda cannot be 
literature. It is merely topical and it cannot 
be communicated in the language of an artist 
in words. The purpose is on the surface. 
Ther^ « little music or melody in it. Best 
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words in best order are not there. Not even 
best words are there. That cannot have a 
universal and lasting appeal; In writing 
propaganda a writer is a superficial commen. 
tator of current events. He has not assimi. 
lated or digested the thing to take it into the 
unconscious or suboonscious level, which 
might appear in moments of splendid isolation 
a power and sacred literature. 

A true artist or a writer of true literature 
which has sacred signs, signs that take us 
away from this world unto a new world of 
hope, culture and divinity, has this synthesis 
of the topical with the universal, in a 
moment of isolation, which is paradoxically 
a moment of extreme nearness to mankind 
and its joys and sorrows. Dr. Nicholas 
Roerich has achieved this unique synthesis 
in his poems, which are a divine feast of 
prophecy and fulfilment. Roerich passes 
from the present to the everlasting in his 
poetical works. He lives far away from the 
sophistication of the so-called present civili- 
sation ill his mountain home, but he is 
increasingly aware of the world and its com. 
plications. His diary-leaves and poems, 
together with his perennial pieces of art 
(painting) arc scattered all over the world, 
and he is busy in spreading seeds of divine 
wisdom and peace so that in near future our 
world might be a veritable garden of delight 
and comfort. 

Roerich puts me in mind of the poetry of 
William Wordsworth, who in moments of 
tranquillity sang of the universal, after 
growing vehement over the living present. 
To bo frank: Wordsworth concentrated on 
the present, then moved off and sat down, 
after some chewing and digesting, to the 
writing of great poetry, which has germs of 
permanence and beauty, even today, after so 
many years of his death. The same is true 
of Roerich’s poetry. 

I am happy I have in my hands Flame 
In Chalice, a poetical selection of Roerich's 


poetry. I have got it straight from Roerich 
himself through his kindness and courtesy. 
My regret is that these poems are rendered 
into English from the Russian not by Roerich 
hmself but by Mary Siegrist, who seemsi to 
have taken infinite pains to recapture the 
original in these translations. The tri nslator 
has admitted that a certain loss is inevitable. 
Nevertheless, there is sufficiency of sacred 
signs, signs that take us away from the world 
unto a region of divine bliss and peace. 

There is a definite air of sacredness about 
his poetry. He has the present world for 
his background. He is aware of the sorrows 
and complications that one has to encounter 
in the world. Yet his call is of hope and 
divine peace. First, he wants his people to 
fasten upon God : 

We do not know. But they know 
The Stones know. Even trees 
know 

And they remember 

They remember who named the 

mountains and rivers 
Who constructed the former 
Cities. 

Nicholas Roerich has in his own fashion 
laughed at the ignorance of the people, who 
think in their vanity that they are above 
animals and inanimate beings. And yet 
they don’t know, at least, don’t feel the 
presence cf God. What a pity ? What an 
ignorance ? Roerich does not stop with mere 
laughing. He never forgets his friend, 
Hope : 

The great ** Today” shall be dimmed 
Tomorrow. 

But Sacred Signs 
Will appear. Then 
When need. 

They will be unperceived. Who knows? 
But they will create 
Life. And where are 
The Sacred Signs? 

Here is a mine of hope and knowledge. 
**The evolution of the New Era rests on the 
cornerstone of knowledge and beauty” . This 
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is again Roerich. There will be the 
emergence of a New Era, based on beauty and 
knowledge. These sacred signs we have to 
see. They will appear. This is sound 
philosophy. Our religious books have clearly 
indicated that in the beginning of the world 
there was nothing but God and in course of 
time He felt an urge to express Himself in the 
many. The present world is the outcome of 
the desire felt by the One to express Himself in 
the many. Definitely, therefore, God lives 
in all of us. As we come in contact with life 
as lived by our seniors in experience of the 
world we part from our sacredness and we 
pass into men, keenly interested in the 
growth of materialism. The spark of divi- 
nity, the essence of scaredness that we had at 
our birth, is gone, and we have fully deve- 
loped the monster of materialism in its place. 
What a bad exchange? Roerich is one with 
William Wordsworth in his belief that the 
child is innocent and there is heaven about 
him in infancy. With the passage of time 
shades of the prison house (the world) sur. 
round him. Sacred signs lie inside us and 
they are not revealed. This is deadly and all 
destroying. The boy must be told what is 
inside him and then the dawn of the New 
Era of Hope and Peace : 

Do not approach here, my child. 

There, behind the corner, are playing 
the grown-ups. 

They are screaming and throwing 
various things: 

Easily they can harm thee. 

Human beings and animals, do not 
touch while they play. 

Fierce are the games of grown-ups. 

Thy games they do not resemble. 

Here the reference is to wars men are in- 
cessantly engaged in. The child does not 
like wars. He is still sacred in his thoughts 
and his chief weapen is innocence. There 
has to be education and culture, under the 
Banner of Peace, for the grown-ups to behave 


like good children, bathed in sacred lore and 
experience. What are these human beings 
more than mere animals, led by passion and 
anger against each other? 

These games cannot be a permanent feature 
of our life. They will end for 'the region of 
peace is thy goal’. The prophecy, (and all 
also the fulfilment) is contained in these 
beautiful lines : 

We shall enter the fragrant forest 
Amidst silent trees, 

In the cool glimmer of the dew. 

Under light and radiant cloud 
We shall take the road with thee. 

If (hou goest slowly, it means 
Thou dost not know that 
There is a beginning and joy, the 
primodial, and The eternal. 

This is a picture of future, capable of achi- 
evement in the company of the "Boy’’. The 
man, the sophisticated man who thinks he 
has enough of wisdom and experience, has to 
bow before the boy and has to be his com- 
panion to be in possession of the fragrant 
forest and silent trees. The forest, or the 
inhabited world (in which we live), is to be 
fragrant with the fragrance of joy and peace 
Peace will naturally mean cessation of wars 
and hence this forest will have trees but all 
silent trees in contemplation of divine and 
perennial peace. Then instead of heat of ex- 
citement there will be a cool glimmer of the 
dew under light and radiant cloud. The 
cloud symbolising darkness will be made ra- 
diant because of the discipline of reason over 
our emotions and passions.. Actions that have 
their source in emotion and do not pass 
through the discipline of reason are just re- 
minders of our animal existence. There will 
be refinement in abundance if emotions are 
ourbed by the discipline of reason. That is 
the cool glimmer of the dew. What a fine idea 
rich in experience and tranquillity? There is 
no haste about going away towards that New 
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Era at present The grown.ups need not be in 
a hurry^ Let them walk with the *'Boy”: oar 
progress may be slow: it will be the *'prog- 
ress” of royal procession, all splendid and 
meaningful. First steps might be slow: the 
“Boy” need not worry. Then there will be 
“Joy’’, the eternal. 

Dr Nicholas Roerich has, it seems, pressed 
all his experience and grasp of reality in 
these lines of philosophic weight. I agree 
with Mary Siegrist, his translator, when she 
writes: “The depth and intensity, the rhyth- 
mic sweep and exaltation that mark his work 
as artist is no less present here. His lyric 
words, like so many singing arrows, fly strai- 
ght to their invisible goal. Light rays out 
powerfully from the lines. It is evident that 
they have been made in flame as nature 
makes’’. A grand tribute and richly deser- 
ved! 

As I close 1 feel like referring to lines that 
1 regard as the best ever written by Nicholas 
Roerich: — 

Behind my window the sun again 

Is shining. In rainbow are clad 

The little 

Grass-blades. On the walls are 

unfolded 

The brilliant banners of light. From joy 

Trembles the vigilant air. 

Why art thou not quiet, my spirit ? 

Wast thou frightened 

By that which thou dost not 

understand ? For thee 

The sun covered itself with darkness. 

And the dance 

Of the joyous grass-blades drooped. 

Here is a mild rebuke, together with 
excessive rejoicings at this hour of victory. 
Victory is of light ever darkness. It has 


not come : but it will come as death comes 
after birth. The mild rebuke is for those 
who are bathed in disappointment and who 
cannot see the coming Sun of joy and happi. 
ness. Even the air is vigilant and is dancing 
(or trembling) with joy. There are the banners 
of light, those sacred signs for which we have 
waited long and worked long. The idea is 
that the Sun can never be eternally covered 
with darkness. This is our experience but 
seldom we learn from it. Roerich sings of 
little things, in his own simple fashion, with- 
out caring for the graces of poetry. He has 
graces in abundance but not of poetry, 
though definitely of philosophy and 
thought, marvellously divine and human. 
What a synthesis of the human and the 
divine, of the topical and the univer- 
sal. All through he talks about the world but 
always he has something otherworldly about 
him. Like Shelley he is ever on his wings: 
his wings are of culture and peace. That 
is his idealism. Indeed^ that is realism. 

One cannot forget this Great Believer in 
human destiny. The human destiny is 
peace and joy. Here is his Call: 

Ye Street merry-makers! 

On my string is a 

Pearl 

Bestowed on me By the Ruler! 

Take this pearl of "Sacred Signs”, besto- 
wed by the Ruler, our Nicholas Roerich- 
through his poems and diary. leaves, scatte- 
red all over the world. This pearl will fill 
our hands with drops of benevolence in pro- 
fusion. And this benevolence brings as its 
inseparable companion a deathless peace. 
Let us have it. 



THE COMPLETE ACT— VIEWED STATICALLY" 

By Reke Fooebb 

In what follows, an act means not merely with a view to complete them, it is sure 


an action, an isolated physical or mental 
movement, but also all the material and 
psychological operations resulting in a 
distinguishable and significant change, 
expressible in terms of a particular intention 
or aim. 

Thus, we shall call by the name of 
complete acts those acts which are sufficient 
by themselves, which are complete in them- 
selves. They are finished acts like a melodi- 
ous phrase which has reached its end. That 
is why we can call them perfect in the sense 
in which the Greeks understood the idea of 
perfection. During the duration of the 
complete acts, there is a rigorous concord 
between the being and the will to be or at 
least between that which can immediately 
manifest itself as the being and the will to be. 

There are acts which, though they are 
outwardly completed, leave an impression of 
incompleteness in the mind of the agent. 
The complete acts we have in view are above 
this distinction. In the expression * complete 
act ’ the word act is taken in the sense of 
total act, of the act visualized all together 
of the external and the internal, in its double 
aspects, material and psychological. The 
complete acts are, then, the acts doubly 
achieved and to say that they are sufficient 
by themselves means that they also fully 
suffice for their agent. Hence, no sense of 
desire can have any relation to complete acts. 
All desire is directed towards satisfaction and 
where there is full satisfaction, there is no 
room for desire. No one desires for a thing 
he possesses, at the time he possesses it. 

The complete acts are, therefore, acts 
essentially satisfying. They are happy acts. 
He, who accomplishes them expresses himself 
in them fully and adequately, recognizing 
himself in them unreservedly. They do not 
leave in his mind any remorse or regret or 
any unpleasant emotional residue. If they 
actually leave any such residue, and if the 
person feels the desire to return to them 

> TraasUted from the orginal article in French, 


proof that something is lacking therein and 
that they do not constitute an authentic 
expression of the profound will and intention 
of the agent. 

The internal aspect of the complete act 
follows from its very definition. The 
complete act leaves nothing to be desired so 
long as it lasts. It therefore follows that 
it can have no internal contradiction. Such 
a contradiction implies the simultaneous 
existence of two or more tendencies, two or 
more incompatible desires. From that time 
onwards, the complete realisation of these 
tendencies and desires becomes impossible. 
Although he may take and play any part, 
the sgent cannot express himself fully in 
that. One or more of these conflicting desires 
will remain unfulfilled. He has the sense of 
non-fulfilment, desire, dissatisfaction. 
Consequently, an act is not complete unless 
it is done by an agent in whom all ‘internsl 
contradictions have ceased to be. In other 
words, the complete act implies, realizes, a 
total concentration of the jmwers of the 
agent, a mustering of all his powers in an 
instant. 

To say that the complete act has, as its 
agent, only one in whom all internal con- 
tradictions have ceased, means that during 
the whole duration of such an act, a person 
who is engaged therein loses consciousness of 
himself. 

In order that the agent, who is essentially 
subjective, may externalize or objectify 
himself, ho most cease, somehow to conoide 
with himself. In other words, the conscious- 
ness of oneself implies the development of a 
pseudo.Bubject, added on to the real subject. 
That pseudo-subject is evidently virtual, 
similar to an optical illusion but it implies 
an apparent diesooiation from the one oons- 
oious and active centre. This dissociation 
creates two poles in consciousness, which 
identifies itself with one of the poles thus 
formed (whose contents become the uncons- 

by P. Seshadri Iyer, Travanoore Univeriity. 
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cious) and supports itself on it for observing 
and appraising the other, the functions of 
each of them being permutable for the time 
being. 

All consoiousnesR of oneself is then the 
product, the expression of an internal con 
tradiction, latent or manifest, giving birth to 
two indispensable terms, the observer and the 
observed. 

If all contradiotions cease and if the agent 
coincides continually with himself, he will 
cease to perceive himself, because all sepa- 
rate knowledge implies a preliminary disti- 
nction between the Knower and the known. 

The complete act, in which all internal 
contradictions have ceased is, therefore, in- 
compatible with the consoiousness of oneself. 
Does not this, moreover, imply the idea of a 
being which considers itself as living but 
which does not fully live and which is not 
fully engaged in its own action. The subject 
of the complete act is too intensely occupied 
in living to have the time to look at himself 
as living, far too concentrated on his act, to 
interest in himself as the agent. In other 
words, the complete act is the act in which 
one forgets oneself. 

We have already indicated that it is also 
the act in which one is oneself. Further, to 
realise fully, to become completely oneself, is 
to lose all self-consciousness as an agent. To 
the man who considers himself as a distinct 
self and does not wish to shed his indi vidua, 
lity, this sustained expansion of his Self, this 
Supreme fulfilment appears as annihilation. 
Viewed from outside, this plenitude seems to 
be a void and the frightened individual hangs 
distractedly to his self-consciousness, that 
bundle of painful contradictions. The dis- 
may at the threshold of ultimate realisation 
is the irony of humanity. 

If, with Bergson, we mean by a free act, an 
act “which emanates from our entire perso- 
nality*’ and presents with it ‘'that indefinable 
resemblance we find now and then between 
work and the worker”, then the free act is 
the complete act, which instantaneously mus- 


ters all the powers of the being and in which 
the being recognizes itself. The liberty, thus 
visualized, is the absence of all internal con- 
tradiotion. Moreover, it alone can bo experi- 
mentally verified; we can have a direct notion, 
a vivid feeling of it, so far at least as it mani- 
fests itself as the removal of a previous con- 
straint. It ceases to be perceived when it 
continues without interruption and the agent 
finds himself securely in a state of pure exis- 
tence above all the oppositions of constraint 
and liberty. 

Although we can hold it as objectively 
limited in its extent as well as in its results, 
the act is essentially and psychologically un- 
limited. If the mathematical infinity is that 
beyond which we cannot go, the psychological 
infinity is beyond which one does not desire 
to go. When an act or a presence fills us, and 
absorbs all the powers of our emotion and 
thought, when no movement or desire can be 
conceived leading us beyond the state where 
we are, that state is truly without limits, 
since there cannot be the feeling of any 
bounds except when there is the desire to 
transcend them. We may even say that 
desire is only the fact of recognizing cons- 
ciously these limits. Thus the complete act 
is infinite, not in the sense of a kind of 
accumulation and not in the manner of 
spatial extension, but in so far as it is with, 
cut internal limits. 

This absence of limits or what amounts to 
the same thing, of all contradiction, all 
internal resistance, leads to the result that, 
in the judgement of the agent, the complete 
act is totally performed without any tinge 
of ‘ quality as the word is understood by 
the Scholastics. The complete act is, then, 
in the language of Scholastic Philosophy, a 
pure act. 

It is not merely a pure act in the above 
sense, but it is also pure as an aot, which is 
accomplished for its own sake, is not stained 
by any selfish motive and is its own end. 
If, in truth, the complete act was in the 
intent of its agent only the means for a 
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farther act, if he pursues through it a remote 
and more important result, it cannot suffice 
in itself and is not complete in itself. It 
will leave behind it as well as even in the 
course of its formal accomplishment, a heavy 
sense of incompleteness and impatience. It 
will only be the commencement or part of a 
still unachieved act which will constitute 
the veritable object of desire and which alone 
can be complete in itself. 

The complete act contains in itself its own 
end and reward. It is not purchased for 
any recompense and it is not wrested by any 
constraint. It is not brought about by the 
attraction of a representation of the future, 
by the fascination of an ideal distinct from 
itself. It is not directed towards any end 
external to it. It surges by itself. Each of 
its movements springs from an unprompted 
and always realizable impulse. It is not a 
groundless act. It is an act which contains 
its own reason and realizes its object at the 
very instant it is conceived. Otherwise, if 
the act remains in suspense in some manner 
the vital force restrained in it will become 
desire— just as the living force of a spring 
whose movement is hindered becomes pres, 
sure. There will be at the same time an 
internal conflict, the consciousness of an 
obstacle as well as the consciousness of a 
desire; there will be the perception of a time 
which, in the measure of the obstruction 
offered fills up the interval between desire 
and its realization. In short, the effort of the 
desire against the obstacle will reveal a self, 
knowing itself as the agent of that effort. 

Precisely because it is sufficient in itself at 
all moments of its duration, the complete act 
considered by a consciousness which places 
itself in the very heart of the impulse from 
which it derives, is independent of all that 
precedes it and all that follows it. It does 
not appear as a momentum, intermediate or 
final, of an act already begun or as the bait 
for an act which is to be completed in the 
future. In other words, being self-sufficient, 
fixed in itself, it is not bound to attach itself 
to the past or to envisage the future. When 


the action is complete today, there is no 
tomorrow** (Krishnamurthi). The complete 
act is then beyond time, in the sense that, 
during its duration, its author does not feel 
himself limited by time, envisaged in its 
analysis as past, present and future. There 
is no need even of thinking of divided time 
unless that thought itself constitutes the 
object, the content of the completed act. 
But then, in the latter case, the considera- 
tion of time does not intervene except in 
relation to itself and we will find there too 
the idea that the complete act is fixed on 
itself, is internal to itself, is its own end. 

This character of the complete act does not 
mean that in considering it logically and 
from the outside, we cannot discover the 
elements of the past or foresee its contribu- 
tion to the genesis of future developments. 
But that which is true objectively and dis. 
cursively, from the point of view of an ex. 
ternal logic, is not psychologically or sub- 
jectively felt and does not constitute an 
intuitive datum of the act, comprehended in 
the ardour of its fulfilment, a consciously 
experienced condition. 

If one wished to see this point clearly, one 
should place oneself in the condition of a 
man attached to a work which entirely 
absorbs hif interest. This work, of which 
we can imagine, for instance, that it consists 
in fitting up a delicate mechanism, admits 
no doubt, of successive movements 
that such a piece should be placed 
before such and such another. In this case 
a certain distribution in time of operations, is 
imposed. But we can say that the time that 
intervenes here is rather in the movements 
than in thought. It is on some way a part 
of the action. There is no definite obstacle 
which that action has to get over. We per- 
form a present work ; we are not overwhelmed 
by the previous knowledge of the works 
which have to follow or of the time taken by 
these works, v e do not suffer by not having 
already reached the end of the work under, 
taken; we do not wait for the end as a sort of 
reward for the present effort. Perfect action . 
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in which we are engaged, appears as a deli- 
cate equilibrium between the impatience of 
obtaining a result and the consciousness of 
the inoenvenienoes or perils inherent in an 
excessive haste, a blind precipitation. We 
reach thus to a natural rhythm of action; we 
do all that we are capable of doing in doing 
it well. From ]the time when the agent feels 
established in himself, he is not affected emo- 
tionally by the consideration of the future or 
the past. 

The mechanism, once it is put in the state 
of functioning may have a utility. That 
utility is not directly envisaged. We fit up 
the mechanism for the mere satisfaction of 
doing so, of seeing it whole gradually like an 
edifice which becomes progressively complete. 
We cannot reason on the satisfaction we feel. 
There is therein the activity of play, a free 
activity in the sense we have defined above. 
This activity does not tend towards a joy 
which will be external, which will have to 
wait for the future. The act is not distinct 
from the joy which it brings. 

There is the most pronounced difference 
among the emotions which develop in time, a 
time of which the consideration raises the 
emotions of desire and regret, a time which 
stands up as an obstacle in itself before the 
active agent. That sort of time, the s tiring 
time cannot find a place in the consciousness 
of one who works completely. For such an 
agent, the consideration of the past or the 
future is of no more interest than that of the 
present. He does not feel the need of quit- 
ting one of these times to live in another. 
Time becomes to him the conception of a 
successive order of things ; it defines the out. 
line of the action but is not a motive power 
or a brake by itself. Time, thus conceived 
does not generate baste or idleness in him 
who is conscious of it. It is no more 
than an intellectual scheme, an instru- 
ment of ^classification or a prevision, a 
design or a systematic continuation of a 
design. Ceasing from impelling the action 
or conditioning it from outside the agent, it 
appears in its formal content as the creation, 


even the product of the action. The events 
of the past are but accomplished acts and 
those of the future but presumed acts. And 
it is further a present act which presumes 
them. 

Viewed from the inside of the complete 
act, time appears then not as a beginning 
but as a consequence, not as a reality com- 
pelling the act, but as a reality laid down by 
the act and explaining the nature .thereof. 
Such a time finds itself thenceforward devoid 
if not, of importance, at least of interest. It 
ceases to be a desirable or insufferable thing, 
a thing which one wishes by turns to accu- 
mulate or destroy. It is obliterated as an 
object of direct and distinct pre-occupation. 
And the agent sees in the present * not a 
present which makes part of time but the 
present which is action.’ (Krishnamurthi). 

Thus then, though the complete act lets 
itself be seen to the peroeiver from the out- 
side and from a point of analytical view, as a 
solidarity, a dynamic organisation of distinct 
movements external to one another and 
dividing themselves in the categories of 
time, the division of time which that vision 
supposes is neither effectively felt nor really 
and fully considered by the author of the act, 
during the act. Further, the distinction bet- 
ween the past, the present and the future 
holds good physically— practical life will 
become impossible without it—and even as an 
intellectual notion, but it is denuded of the 
quality, the colouration, the emotional effi- 
cacy it ordinarily has. We can say that it 
becomes purely operative, instrumental, that 
it incorporates itself invisibly to the act, 
becomes part of its internal structure, its 
essence, articulating to it in some way ; it is 
acted rather than veritably, vitally felt. The 
material coherence, the co-ordination in 
time, the movements or the initiatives do not 
cease from being assured and correspond 
well to an implicit discernment of moments, 
an unformulated perception of successive 
order which is inseparable from all action. 
But that co.ordination and that order do not, 
in general, represent more and time is not^ 
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viewed in a epeoialiy or irresistibly alluring 
light. 

We no more find iu relation with the liv- 
ing depths of the agent the sense of the past 
whioh perhaps inoludes much melancholy, 
nostalgia and inexorable and oppressive weight 
of a vast history, whose movements are all at 
onoe completed and irrevocable. Neither do 
we find in the agent the sense of the future 
whioh is heavy with many expections, fears 
and hopes. We no longer wait for a future 
where we can at last live completely. Above 
all, there is no more the conscious vision, the 
eveoation of a person identified with ourselves 
who breaks loose like vapour through the 
fisures of unfinished action and turns away 
intentionally and deliberately from the pre- 
sent to plunge in the gulfs of the past and 
the future, obedient to intoxicating seduc- 
tions or insurmountable repulsions. That 
phantom-like presence vanishes along with 
the division of time which maintained it and 
the agent of the complete act escaping from 
the obsession of desire as well as regret, 
lives in an indivisible duration whioh 
gathering in itself, the past, the present 
and the future of common parlance, can be 
called the present. This is not to say that 
the agent will be limited to the present but 
rather that all will become present ; past and 
future will give up their emotionally dis- 
tinctive character in being identified with 
the present. To him they are no more than 
present. In fact, neither the past nor the 
future can be conceived by themselves. 
Each of these cannot be conceived except by 
means of the others and cannot be defined 
except in relation with the others. To cancel 
the consciousness of the division of time is 
then, in one sense, to cancel time itself. 

From the very fact that all the powers of 
the agent are united and realised in an 
intense, supreme concentration of energy, 
the complete act assumes in his conscious- 
ness a limpidity, a wonderful clarity. It 
attains a point of harmony where the ele- 
ments concurring to produce it no more enter 
into conflict; they become essentially in- 


visible, though we Can still intellectually 
distinguish them. That is to say, even 
though it be possible from outside or after 
the event to discern in the complete act the 
mental, emotional and physical compo- 
nents, these components are so inti- 
mately associated that they can no more 
live internally and be the objects of 
distinct observation. A sort of alignment 
takes place among the emotion, thought 
and action, an alignment which makes 
them concur, and converge in an organic 
synthesis, presenting an appropriate unity, an 
original import, constituting in itself a simple 
and new reality. It is as if three tubes of a 
primitively distinct plan were to fit in to form 
together one tube of which the sections become 
indiscernible or as if the fragments of a lens 
broke to solder again with as much of perfec- 
tion as the lens to retake its first transparence 
and become capable of realising a resplendent 
concentration of light. 

This alignment, this adjustment, this con- 
currence of the powers of the agent effaces 
their particular characteristics, the distinc- 
tive existence of each of them, just as, in a 
disc in rotation a judicious pioportioning of 
primary colours destroys all colouration. 

These powers are named and distinguished 
from one another by their disagreement, even 
by their opposition and still more by the fact 
that they appear successively and not 
simultaneously. 

These lively emotions, in their first elan, 
their manifestation for a literal, unconditional 
and immediate fulfilment enter into conflict 
with reason. Precipitating themselves blindly 
towards their object, pressing already iu imagi- 
nation, they are restrained in their first bound 
by the caution of that reason which views 
them as the vexatious and inevitable results 
of the structural memory of past experiences. 
They tend to appear as present 0/ projected 
action, Thus, there is conflict between this 
transport towards immediate satisfaction, this 
frenxy for instantaneous realisation and the 
apprehension of future diflOiculties, of 
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mournful morrowSi which will be the ransom 
of that blind dan. 

This conflict apparently opposes emotion 
to thought, but it really constitutes by the 
medium of that thought a fight between 
direct and reflected desire, between passing 
and permanent desire. It makes of action a 
deceiving compromise, a bastard reality which 
incapable of being fully translated as 
emotions or reason cannot but bring about a 
conflict between them, thus acquiring a 
semblance of distinct and isolated existence. 

The emotions are differentiated from reason 
not only by knocking against each other but 
also, if one may say so, by flying from each 
other. They are not awakened except 
successively. When emotions are; awakened, 
reason remains asleep and vice versa. There 
is emotion without thought or thought 
without emotion. The last term becomes 
present to the mind by its very absence. 

From the moment when the emotions 
become spontaneously logical, that is say, 
involve a clear knowledge of their results and 
.'adjust themselves to that knowledge, they 
are susceptible of developing indefinitely as 
concrete action without mutual interference 
or limitations ; that is to say, that they can 
express themselves successively without 
collision or, what amounts to the same thing 
without pain for the agent. Reason which 
presents itself as a sort of external corrective 
of emotions, integrates itself into them, enters 
into them totally, dissolves itself in them 
elucidating them. In the words of Krishna, 
murti *‘it enters into fusion in the intensity 
of emotional lucidity” and forms with the 
emotions a single homogenous substance. 
Properly speaking, there is no more any 
emotion, thought or effort but a total 
functioning, a simple and integral internal 
movement, an emanation of energy which is 
accomplished by itself without interruption 
or hindrance. It becomes unnecessary to 
seek in this flood wherefrom external actions 
detach themselves at every moment what 
belongs to emotion and what proceeds from 


thought. In these circumstances man has 
the feeling of being the origin of the flux of a 
compact and smooth life, of a homogenous 
and undifferentiated efan, of a continuity of 
internal gushing. The waters of life flow 
uniformly from a single jet without eddies or 
whirlpools to alter its transparence or to 
check its course. It is that simultaneous and 
undivided animation of all the powers of the 
agent which makes him see this flnal clarity. 
This vision, which no conflict can obscure 
may reach in certain circumstances, an 
intensity of light which, to use a very old but 
entirely adequate and correct phrase, is 
nothing short of illumination. 

The different emotional movements succeed 
one another in an intellectually coherent and 
apparently indefinite and living order, sus- 
taining among them relations conforming to 
their respective natures. Intelligence does 
not discover any logical contradiction, any 
deepseated incompatibility among sentiments 
which go to fill the heart. Thenceforth, the 
acts corresponding to successive sentiments 
develop without proving themselves obstacles. 
Even if, from the view point of others a con- 
tradiction exists, it is not felt as such, by the 
agent. His action is, at all times, Jperfect for 
himself, that is, in regard to the criteria 
of appreciation he maintains. In these 
conditions, from the moment ;the action is 
initiated without retardation or resistance, no 
conflict is conceivable. 

The unity of the act no more appears to the 
agent, as a diversity that has been overcome 
or even as a happy association of components 
which remain distinct in spite of that associa- 
tion, but as a simplicity existing by itself, 
anterior in some) way to all differentiation 
and incapable of any analysis. We no 
more see a mosaic, where .contours appear in 
the grouped elements. We are conscious of 
an integral unity which holds together, or if 
you wish, of a total function in which the 
habitual resolution in specific activities can 
well be the product of a mirage created by 
imperfection, the limitation of the senses. 
Natural imperfections, indeed, but whose 
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naive acceptance will conduct us to interpre- 
tations, which though technically valid and 
fruitful, will be psychologically illusory, so 
that if the characteristic order of the complete 
act appears as a synthesis, to a thought habi. 
tually moving amidst distinctions and 
oppositions, it can, considered in itself, be 
regarded as a primitive non.duality. Then- 
ceforward, thatjvhich, from the point of view 
of distinction presented itself as a concilia- 
tion, a skilful and conscious adjustment of 
differentiated functions, manifests itself in 
the consciousness of the complete act, as a 
primitive reality, which is naturally indi- 
visible; it cannot even seem as reduced to 
fragments except by an illusion natural to 
our sensorial or sensori-mental perspective 
in the same manner as a real straight line has 
a broken appearance when refraction inter- 
venes. The conflict between these opposed 
interpretations only expresses the paradox of 
a reality which is obliged to break itself 
apparently to be grasped but is realty at 
bottom alien to all discontinuity, all factual 
division. 

If it is really so we see how great is 
the error of those who imagine themselves to 
have attained a complete act by an intellec- 
tual conciliation of differences. 

Indeed, from the very first this attempt at 
conciliation presupposes the practical convic- 
tion that the differences are real. Further, 


the method adopted to harmonize them leads 
to an analysis which only emphasizes these 
differences. To unite them further, we are led 
to divide furthermore the concept, to consi- 
der finer details, to lose ourselves in increas- 
ing and inextricable subtleties so that it is 
with a mind obsessed by difference that we 
can deceive ourselves as having realised the 
unity; it is not surprising then that we are 
discomfited. These criticisms remain valid 
even if the unity of the complete act, instead 
of having an absoulte foundation is nothing 
but an unavoidable appearance which, as a 
result functions for us as the absolute. 

In every case, to reach the complete act, 
we should not seek to conciliate the differen- 
ces, but on the contrary, we should lose the 
sense of distinction. This oannot take place 
except by a vital transformation, following 
a grand internal tension. 

We may remark that the attributes we 
have been logically led to confer on a com- 
pleted act are, mostly, the same as those 
which the theologians consider as proper to 
God; perfection, felicity, infinity, simplicity, 
eternity etc. This does not surprise us. 
That which men have^ venerated, naming it 
God : is the image of their real happiness. 
Now, in truth, the complete act is the very 
formula of supreme human felicity. It is 
then only natural that it manifests the at- 
tributes traditionally ascribed to Divinity. 
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THE JHORMIO THEORY : By P. S. 
Naidu, M.A., Central Book Depot, 
Allahabad. Rs. 7/8. 

Professor P. S. Naidu of the Allahabad University 
has presented in the book under review an 
admirable account of the Hormic school of Psycho- 
iogy. The hormic school of psychology, otherwise 
known as the Psychology of purpose, was initiated 
by Dr. MoDougall, one of the most vigorous and 
admirable pnyohologists of this century. Prof. 
Naidu gives a detailed and critical account of Dr* 
McDougalTs psychological output and the develop- 
ment that the hormic school got at its founder's 
hands. During the course of his sketch Prof. Naidu 
reveals the weaknesses of the theory a.i well as its 
possible future and what amendments are needed 
to make the hormic theory the most satisfactory 
account of the*luind. Any scientific theory must 
cover all facts pertaining to the sphere of its 
investigation. The conflicts of contemporary 
psychologies are traceable to the fundamental 
mistake of treating psychology in an atomistic or 
associationistic or behavioristic or mechanistic 
manner. A full and complete acoouiit must find 
place for all schools of psychology. This, according 
to Prof, Naidu, is given by the hormic theory 
which harmonises or brings into a unitary structure 
all the demands of the mechanistic gestalt and 
factor psychologies. But then the hormic theory 
propounded by Dr. McDougall has to undergo 
certain modifications and extensions, Tiiese Prof* 
Naidu undertakes to supply. 

The value of the hormic theory consists in the 
fact that it begins to interpret all psychologicai 
processes on the basis of purpose. '*The view that 
all animal and human behaviour is purposive and 
tliat purposive action is fundamentally diilerent 
from mechanical processes is the corner stone of 
the hormic theory’ (P. 8). The interpretation of 
the lower processes must bo undertaken with the 
help of the higher and not as it is sought to be 
done in mechanistic psychology with the knowledge 
and ideas of the lower phase of evolution. On the 
basis of this concept of purpose, McDougall finds 
that purpose is a characteristic of a purposing 
mind, and since all activities of living organisms 
are governed by purpose or diroftiou within, mind 
must be available in them, bo far as we «re 
aware, purpose is the characteristic of all instincts, 
and man is a bundle of instincts. These instincts 
however are not isolated but form a structure, 
' the enduring framework which we infer from the 
observed manifestations of mind in experience and 
in behaviour ’. It is not static or even bio-static 
but dynamic for it grows and develops and endures 
oven when the mind is at rest. This is real contri- 
bution to the theory of evolution. Mind proceeds 


to develop from the inconacient homogeneity 
towards more and more varied instinctual hetero- 
geneity of instincts and reveals itself as present 
and growing towards the fuller organisation and 
transformation of itself as a consciousness capable 
of conscious motives and purposes and as moving 
towards that ' far off event to which all creation 
moves the evolution of a mind -that is supra- 
consciouR. Proceseos must be interpreted ultimately 
in terms of purpose and then alone there is seen 
progress. Prof. Naidu rightly points out at the 
end and during the course of his exposition that 
hormism demands inexorably developments in two 
directions, one in the direction of including the 
unconscious fields of Psycho-analysis to which 
Sigmund Freud drew attention but which 
McDougall was chary of accepting fully for very 
obvious reasons ekeiebed by Prof. Naidu in Chapter 
Vm. and the other in the direction of including 
the Supraconscious (p. 152). This would make 
possible our understanding of the several strands 
of behaviour under the scheme of purpose which 
infiltrates from the highest supraconscious activi- 
ties down to the lowest instinctive activities 
whilst preserving the unity of the whole. Prof, 
Naidu devotes much spaca to the former reconcilia- 
tion and also grants that the real way of meeting 
the supraconscious is to emphasise the Parabrahma* 
purpose. On this subject which is of entrancing 
interest, perhaps much more could be written, but 
the exigencies of practical modern psychology and 
the climate of opinion made it necessary to develop 
this field much less. It is in this field that India's 
fullest possibility lies. For it is the supraconscious 
that can adequately explain both the conscious and 
the unconscious by throwing light on the dynamism 
inherent in all biological processes and formation 
of functions and structures lower down the scale 
as Sri Aurobindo has shown. 

The book comprises three parts. The first part 
traces the evolution of the hormic theory as found 
in the writings of Dr. McDougall. Prof. Naidu 
rightly points out that McDougall need not have 
Buooumbed to the criticisms of certain of his 
behavioristic critics regarding his excellent account 
of his instincts so as to drop even the term itrolf. 
Terms can become special to certain subjects and 
need not be discarded because they could become 
common place or hackneyecT. He sketches the 
hormic theory of instincts, of emotions and senti. 
ments and of pleasure. Prof, Naidu illustrates 
with apt sketches the several inter-relationships 
between the instincts and the emotions and senti- 
ments. The fig. 0 is a schematic representation of 
the formation of sentiments but the figure could 
have been a little bigger than what it is. Prof. 
Naidu’s great excellence consists in his giving 
constructive suggestions as to the adequate hormic 
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theory, Hormic theory is most satisfactory as it 
grants a full account of all the cognitive, and 
effective processes, according to Prof. Naidu. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the 
other contemporary schools of psychology. Prof. 
Naidu must indeed be congratulated for his most 
apt and striking criticisms of Prof. Woodworth’s 
'middle-of the- road* psychology. Prof. Wood- 
worth's psychology which is the text-book in the 
University of Madras is one of the most uusatis* 
factory books. It is all to the good to take a 
psychology that takes up no position as ultimate 
and the final word, but then it has no point of 
view. Woodworthian psychology seems to move 
along one route — the route of dynamic and pur- 
posive explanation up to a point, and as if afraid 
of moving forward deserting the comrades behind, 
naznely the behaviorists whose democratic applause 
are perhaps necessary, moves backward towards 
what Prof. Naidu calls *bio-atatio’ explanations. 
Prof. Naidu thinks that Prof. Woodworth should or 
must move towards the hormic but one is afraid 
that * mechanism and materialism * are too much 
with these middle-of-the-road*psychologists. Next 
comes an interesting account of the relationship 
between the Gestalt school and Hormic theory. 
Prof. Naidu finds that the Gestalt school emphasises 
the field -organisation or structure or pattern but 
when as Spearman pointed out the Gestalt, psycho* 
legists are confused as to whether it is subjective 
or objective, being unable to distinguish between 
them. The defect of the Gestalt school lies in its 
analytical procedure rather than in its concept of 
pattern or unity that is primary. The uige to 
form wholes is a fundamental thing and it is this 
that links it with hormic principles. The seventh 
chapter deals with the relation between McDougall 
and Freud or Hormism and Psycho- analysis. The 
exposition and analysis of the process of regression 
is most lucidly and admirably made and forms a 
solid contribution which will lead to a repproach- 
ment between these two apparently divergent 
schools of psychology. 

The third part of the volume deals with Applied 
Hormism. The psychology of culture is explained 
on hormic principles, and to illustrate in concrete 
setting the principles of hormic psychology in the 
field of culture Prof, Naidu studies the Andhra and 
Tamil cultures. shows that Andhra culture 
reveals a perpetual conflict between self- assertion 
{Virya) and sympathy {karuna) (p. 105,) whereas 
sympathy (ifcoruno) and ‘submission ’ arc key-notes 
for the interpretation of the Tamil -mind. We may 
not agree with this view fully but then there is 
large scope for varied interpretations when we take 
into consideration other factors also, which arise 
from the * overhead oonsoioosness* and psyebo- 
analysis. Prof. Naidu’s approach is very welcome 


and throws light on certain fundamental aspects 
of these two cultures — the commonness between all 
Indian culture being ‘ sympathy * and Parabrahma- 
seniimentt to use Prof, Naidu’s phrase. Prof. 
Naidu's deals with the aesthetics and political 
topics like liberty from the Hormic standpoint 
wherein he throws out valuable suggestions for 
further development. Being devoted to Hindu 
philosophy, Prof Naidu tries to show that the 
hormic approach was long ago envisaged and 
enunciated by Sri Krishna in the Gita. I am not 
sure however whether the nishkama is hormic 
except in the extended meaning of the term. 
Though mind as it is understood inHindu philosophy 
and psychology is certainly characterised by this 
hormic urge, purposive movement, it is the 
beyond.mind that is sought, and this beyond mind 
consciousness has not been sufficiently expounded 
as to its having any other purpose or as purposive. 
Prof, Naidu must however be thanked warmly for 
his interesting and invaluable survey of the hormic 
theory which is characterised by lucidity, simpli- 
city and constructiveness. Undoubtedly this is an 
excellent book for advanced psychology. The 
figures are all valuable and except for one fig. are 
neatly sketched. The get-up of the book is good. 

K. C. VARADACHARI. 


THE WORLD CRISIS: By Asil 
Baran Roy. (Published by George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd , London,) 

We are living neither through an extraordinary 
political or economic crisis nor the disintegration of 
human institutions and culture ; instead we 
have entered a stage of ton which affects the 
whole of our culture. Of late, attempts have been 
made to study and systematically analyse the 
nature, cause, and consequences of the contem- 
porary crisis. To find a way out, some suggest a 
revaluation of basic values, while others reinterpret 
the theory of evolution in the light of modern 
physics by introducing purpose in the history of 
life which transcends the laws of matter. Unfortu- 
nately these noble attempts have not offered a 
satisfactory anatomy of the world -crisis though we 
are provided with a challenge to the pessimism 
which is invading otir life today. 

In the present work Mr. Anil Baran Roy gives 
us, as the bub-title suggests, a vision of the future 
in the light of Sri Aurobindo's teachings. The 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth is supposed to come 
when * Supermind appearing manifests the 
Spirit’s self-knowledge and whole knowledge in a 
Bupramental living being and must bring about by 
the same law, by an inherent necessity and inevi- 
tability, the dynamic manifeetation here of the 
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divine Exifltonce, ConsciousnoBB and Delight of 
exiBtonoo The scope of the author's theory is 
wide and ho profusely quotes from Sri Aurobindo’a 
teachings to support his thesis. With Bacchic 
enthusiasm, Mr. Roy makes certain startling 
declarations which require thorough examination. 
According to Mr. Roy the aim of the world-shunning 
saints and sannyasins in the past had been 
individual salvation, and not the bringing down of 
a new spiritual power on the earth by which this 
earthly life can be divinised. Organized religion 
has failed in its attempt to build up a New Order 
of human life. Sri Aurobindo and the Mother have 
created the possibility of such an uplift. 

The conclusion of the above statement is rather 
very ambitious. It is claiming too much to eay 
that Sri Aurobindo will succeed where others have 
failed. Time only can prove the veracity of the 
above prophecy. Civilization marches in curves 
and never in a straight line. There was no time in 
world’s history when we had either unmixed good 
or iinmixed evil. Every page of human history 
boars witness to revolutions which came to anni* 
hilato the old decadent order and create a New 
Order. There is a rythmic sequence in which good 
follows bad, construction follows destruction, life 
follows death. So goes on the eternal drama of 
evolution and involution, decline and progress, 
creation and destruction ! But there is no need for 
118 to despair or conjure up an illusion, as the 
avatars, prophets, founders and mystics of great 
religions have always been the prime mediums to 
point out our destiny and put us in touch with the 
superempirical, infinite and transcenflent Reality, 

S. A. 


THE PRINCE OF AYODHYA : By 
D, 8. Sarma, Principal, Vivbkananda 
College, Madras. Publishers : Sri 
Ramakrishna MatH; Mylaforb, Madras 
P p. vii + 39 \ Price : Board Rs. 4/- 
Calioo Rs. 6 /- 

The emphasis on Dharma or the life of righteous- 
ness has been the fundamental feature of Indian 
culture. From the dim Vedic period to the present 
day, the great personalities that have dominated 
and moulded the history of India have been men of 
unimpeachable integrity of character, who lived 
and died for an ideal. When time rolls on, a halo 
of divinity spreads round their memories and the 
people worship them as the veritable embodiments 
of Dharma, The life of Rama, as depicted by 
Valmiki is a very suooessful attempt at picturing 
for the world the character of an ideal man proving 


himself amidst a variety of trying circumstancosi 
The reverses in Sri Rama's life, bewildering enough to 
turn a normal man mad, make him intensely human. 
The prime of youth, the young wedded wife and the 
royal honours that are invested on him are one 
side of the picture ; exile from the kingdom, 
the horrors of a life in forests abounding iu beasts 
and sub human beings, the kidnapping of his 
partner by a king of an alien race, the historic 
fight and the vanquiRhing of the powerful enemy 
are the other side of the picture. The greatness of 
Sri Rama lies in his equanimity in those two 
opposite circumstances, llis high, unflinching 
devotion for Dharma which he placed higher than 
the mere achieving of one's own ends is the central 
note of his character. 

Nor is the Ramayana a mere biography. Beneath 
the apparentlyipersonal narrative there unveils a 
dim sense of two totally different civilizations in 
conflict with each other. And the sage Valmiki in 
the course of the story has shown us the criterion 
by which we should judge a culture: whether it is 
dharmic or adharmic is the criterion. The 
present work tries to elucidate this view- 
point. The approach is purely literary, as the 
author says in the introduction ; literary in 
the sense that the work is not an attempt 
at proving the divinity of Sri Rama and of 
depicting his life in the light of the Incarnation 
theory. The literary critics will call the Ramayana 
a roinar. tic episode— the meeting of a hero and a 
heroine, the obstacles that try to sepsrate them 
and their eventual re union. Of course, an orthodox 
mind may be shocked at this reduction o(Rafnayana 
to a meio romance. But our duty lies in not being 
satisfied with this. We should try to substantiate 
it by our spiritual vision. The romance is 
then transfigured into a grim struggle between a 
man of ideals and the circiimstances that try to 
smother him. 

About the work itself, nothing but praise can 
come from anybody. The choice of incidents and 
the emphasis on the right ones are noteworthy, 
We are not asked to wade through a mass of tiring 
narratives. The chapters move swiftly, each one 
opening a fresh episode in the life of Sri Rams ; 
and withal the matter has been condensed in a 
classical and dignified style that is suited to the 
theme. Perhaps one may feel that the end is too 
sudden- but it may be an entirely personal feeling. 
The book has its special appeal which is not 
afforded by other presentations of Ramayana, 
That the book gives a faithful rendering in so 
short a oompais is itself an aohievement. 
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SWAMI VIPULANANDA 

We rocon) with d<»ep sorrow the passing away on 
20th July of Swami Vipulananda at a Nursing home 
iu Colombo, Ceylon. He was 55 years old. Since he 
got a paralytic attack an year ago, his health was 
declining steadily In spite of his indifferent health 
ho came all the way to Tirukkolamjuidiir in Tanjore 
district to attend the presentation and recital of 
Yazh, a harp like musical instrument he has 
redeemed from the past, and constructed. A book 
that brought together his researches relating to 
this musical instiuraont. tho Yazh Nool was also 
published and presented before the assembly. It 
would seem that the Swami was living to see this 
final stage of his labours : he lived only a coupio 
of months after tho event. 

Born at Karatheevu in Mattaclub in East Ceylon, 
Sri Mayilvahani that was the Swami’s pre-monastic 
name, had a distinguished e<lucationni career and 
passed his London B. Sc. in science. Ho also passed 
the Tamil pandit's examination end was known as 
Pandit Mayilvahan. It was aomowhere in 1920 that 
he was drawn to the Mission through the inspira- 
tion of Swami Sharvanandaji who had gone on a 
lecturing tour to Ceylon. In 1922 ho joined the 
Ramakriihna Math, Mylapore and since then he 
contributed a series of article both to the Tamil 
and EogUsh monthlies published from Madras, 
From 1022 to *24 he was in charge of both the 
journals, when he translated into Tamil a good 
portion of Swami Vivokananda’s works. He was 
one of those fortunate few who had opportunities 
of intimate contact with tho direct disciples of Sri 
Uamakrishna. Ho met Srimat Swami lirahma- 
nandaji and Swami Shivananduji at tho Madsas 
Math and had the good fortune of receiving dikslia 
from Swami Bruhraanandaji. In 1923 he was initiated 
into Brahinacharya and was given the name of 
Prabodha Chaitanya. In 1924 he was initiated into 
Bannyasaby Srimat Swami Shivanandaji who sent 
him toCeylon to start tho Mission's educational work 
there.With local support he started tho Shivananda 
Vidyalaya to commemorate the name of his Guru at 
Mattaclub and was else responsible for bringing into 
existence the Hindu College at Trincomale, While 
the Shivananda Vidyalaya was growing, the 
Annamalai University asked for his services for its 
Tamil department. He worked there for two years 
and again went back to Cey Ion to resume the work 
there. It was in the end of 1939 that he was called 
upon to take up the editorship of Prabuddh 
Bharata, published from Mayavati, Himalayas, 
For 1940 and 41 he did the editor's work with rare 
distinction, Ho was also member of the Working 
Committee for an year at the Head quarters of the 


Mission, Dclur. It was in the yeer 1043 that the 
University of Ceylon asked for his services. There 
also he filled the chair for Tamil with distinction. 

Swami Vipulananda was one of those few souls 
who seek to load their Echolarehip and intellectua- 
lity to their true crown and fulfilment, spirituality 
and saintliness. Even before ho made up hie 
mind to renounce the world and join the Mission his 
intellectual eminence had gained wide recognition. 
But the Swami believed that the true home of all 
his powers was a life of spirituality and service. 
Hence he always kept aloof from prominence and 
the limelight. He was a great Tamil scholar and an 
authority on Tamil classics. He wrote English 
prose and verse with the facility of one whose 
mother tongue was English. And in the science 
of music he had done researches that won the wide 
approbation of great scholars in that line. With 
all this, he was most unassuming and unostenta. 
tious, bent a littlo with the heavy load of 
achievement. There was about him always that 
spiritual balance and poise that come from deep 
meditation and equiJibrium of being- When 
serious ailments overtook him and he had to keep 
up engagements, he would say with liis characteris- 
tic smile, ‘ Simply, 1 will go and keep up the 
engagement*. We remember an occasion when he 
had come to Madras to deliver a course of lectures 
at the University. The Swami arrived with 
a swelling on his face which developed into a big 
abscess. 

The day to start the lectures dawned and 
the Swami called in the doctor and said, ' You 
can simply begin*. He kept up the engagement with 
a big bandage on his face ai d ho was none tho 
worse for the bandage. He thus joined to hie peace 
of being, pliysical courage and stamina. He was 
really Vipula, deep and vast, not only in his 
intellectual vigour, but in his mental powers and 
spiritual poise. 

In him the Mission loses one of its very brilliant 
men and Ceylon one of the jewels she gave to India. 
His loss is irreparable. Swami Vipulananda*8 
indefatigable and distinguished services to the 
cause of Tamil learning often reminded one of 
those medieval churchmen who. unknown and unre- 
cognised, spent their life in meditation and study. 
The works he has left behind give no adequate 
evidence of his vast scholarship. He was quite 
unmindful of fame or the glamour of authorship 
and mindful of his spiritual growth. May his 
spirit find eternal solace at the feet of the Master. 
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THE IDEAL STATE 


By SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 

[The saint and patriot in Swami Vivekananda vimaliaed the dawn of Indian 
independence fifty years ago and reassured us in the words^ ' The longest night seems to 

be passing away the day is approaching \ the wave has riseut nothing will be 

able to resist its tidal fury'. The nation-builder in him had very fresh ideas of 
constituting an ideal State from the various elements of Indian society. He said rif 
it is possible to form a State in which the knowledge of the priest ^ the culture of the 
military ^ the distributive spirit of the commercial and the ideal of equality of the last can 
all be kept intact, minus their evils, it will be an ideal State * la not the present 
cabinet of the Indian Dominion a rosy realization of SwamijVs dream ?] 


If it 18 possible to form a State in which 
the knowledge of the priest, the culture of 
the military, the distributive spirit cf the 
commercial and the ideal of equality of the 
last can all be kept intact, minus their evils, 
it will be an ideal State. But id it possible? 

Yet the first three have had their day. 
Now is the time for the last—they must have 
it— none can resist it. I do not know all the 
difficulties about the gold or silver standards 
(nobody seems to know much as to that); but 
this much I see that the gold standard has 
been making the poor poorer, and the rich 
richer. Bryan was right when he said, “ We 
refuse to be crucified on a cross of gold 
The silver standard will give the poor a better 
change in this unequal fight. 1 am a socia- 
list not because I think it is a perfect system 
but half a loaf is better than no bread. 

The other systems have been tried and 
found wanting. Let this one be tried — if 
nothing else, for the novelty of the thing. 


A redistribution of pain and pleasure is better 
than always the same persons having pains 
and pleasures... Let every dog have his day in 
this miserable world. 

All the members of a society ought to have 
the same opportunity for obtaining wealth, 
education or knowledge .. Freedom in all 
matters, i.e., advance towards Mukti, is the 
worthiest gain of man,... Those social rules 
which stand in the way of the unfoldment of 
this freedom are injurious; and stops should 
be taken to destory them speedily. Those 
institutions should be encouraged by which 
men advance in the path oi freedom. 

Remember that the nation lives in the 
cottage. 

The peasant, the shoemaker, the sweeper, 
and such other lower classes of India have 
much greater capacity for work and self- 
reliance than you. They have been silently 
working through long ages, and producing 
the entire wealth of the land, without a word 
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of complaint. Very soon they will get above 
you in position. Gradually capital is drifting 
into their hands and they are not so much 
troubled with wants as you are. Modern 
education has changed your fashion but new 
avenues of wealth lie yet undiscovered for 
want of the inventive genius. You have so 
long oppressed these forbearing masses’; now 
is their retribution. And you will become 
extinct in your vain search for employment, 
making it the be-all and end-all of your life 

If the labourers stop work, your supply of 
food and clothes also stop. And you regard 
them as low-class people and vaunt about 
your own culture! Engrossed in the struggle 
for existence they had not the opportunity 
for the awakening of knowledge They have 
worked so long uniformly like machines 
guided by human intelligence, and the clever 
educated section has taken the substantial 
part of the fruit, of their labour. In every 
country this has bed) the case. But times 
have changed. The lowgr classes are gener- 
ally awakening to this fact and making a 
united front against’ this, determined to 
exact their legitimate dues... The upper 
olasses will no longer be able to repress the 
lower, try they ever so much. The well being 
of the higher classes now lies in helping the 
lower to get their legitimate rights. 

When the masses will wake up, they will 
come to understand your oppression on them 
and by a puff of their mouth you will bo 
entirely blown off. It is they who have 
introduced civilisation among you; and it is 
they who will then pull it down. Think 
how at the hands of the Gauls the mighty 
ancient Roman civilisation crumbled into 
dust! Therefore, I say, try to rouse these 
lower classes from slumber by imparting 
learning and culture to them. When they 
will awaken - and awaken one day they must- 
they also will not forget your good services 
to theii^ and will remain grateful to you. 


How my heart ached to think of what we 
think of the poor, the low, in India. They 
have no change, no escape, no way to olimb 
up.... They sink lower and lower everyday, 
they feel the blows showered upon them by 
a cruel society, and they do not know whence 
the blow comes. They have forgotten that 
they too are men. And the result is slavery. 
Thoughtful people within the last few years 
have seen it, but unfortunately laid that at the 
door of the Hindu religion ; and to them the 
only way of bettering is by crushing the 
grandest religion of the world. Hear me, my 
friend, I have discovered the secret through 
the grace of the Lord. Religion is not at 
fault. On the other hand, your religion 
teaches you that every being is only your 
own self multiplied. But it was the want 
of sympathy— the want of heart. This state 
of things must be removed, not b.y destroying 
religion, but by following the groat teachings 
of the Hindu faith, and joining with it the 
wonderful sympathy of the logical develop- 
ment of Hinduism, Buddhism.... A hundred 
thousand men and women, fired with the zeal 
of holiaesH, fortified with the eternal faith in 
the Lord, and nerved to lion’s courage by 
their sympathy for the poor and the fallen 
and the downtrodden, will go over the length 
and breadth of the land preaching the gospel 
of salvation, the gospel of help, the gospel of 
social raising up— the gospel of equality. 

Your duty at present is to go from village 
to village and make the people understand 
that mere sitting about idly wont do any 
more. Make them understand their real 
condition and say, ‘Oh, ye brothers, all 
arise, awake! How much longer would you 

remain asleep!’ So long the Brahmanas 

have monopolised religion; since they cannot 
hold their ground against the strong tide of 
time, go and take steps so that one and all 
in the land may get that religion. Impress 
upon their minds that they have the same 
right to religion as the Brahmanas Initiate 
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all, even down to the ohandalas, in these fiery 
mantras. Also instraot them in simple words 
about the necessities of life, and in trade, 
commerce, agriculture etc. If you cannot do 
this, then fie upon your education, and cultu. 
re, and fie upon your studying the Vedas and 
Ve^nta. 

^^^et the New India arise— out of peasants* 
cottages, grasping the plough, out of the huts 
of the fishermen, the cobbler and the sweeper. 
Let her spring from the grocer's shop, from 
beside the oven of the fritter-seller. Let her 
emerge from the factory, from marts and from 
markets. Let her emerge from the groves and 
forests, from hills and mountains. Thesa 
common people have suffered oppression for 
thousands of years, suffered without murmur, 
and as a result have got wonderful fortitude. 
They have eternal misery, which has given 
them unflinching vitality. Living on a 
handful of oatmeal, they can convulse the 
world; give them only half a piece of bread 


Tllli QUALITY 01 

Freedom from political subjection is 
atlast ours after a long and painful 
vigil. But freedom from poverty, from 
disease, from illiteracy, from gross economic 
inequality and alas ! from social inequality- 
these are not yet ours. Our leaders have 
assured us time and again on the eve of our 
independence that these shall be their 
immediate objectives. The one lesson we have 
been learning these years is that without 
political freedom none of the other freedoms 
can be attained, try however much we may. 
And the one thing we have to bear in mind 
now is that if this political freedom is not 
used for achieving freedom, from inequali. 
ties and poverty, the former is sure to 
die a natural or unnatural death. If wo are 


and the whole world will not be big enough 
to contain their energy; they are endowed 
with the inexhaustible vitality of a Rakta- 
bija. And, besides, they have got the wonder- 
ful strength that comes of a pure and moral 
life, which is not to be found anywhere else 
in the world. Such peacefulness, such con- 
tentment, such love, such power of silent 
and incessant woik, and such manifestations 
of lion's strength in times of action — where 
else will you find these? Skeletons of the past, 
there, before you, are your successors, the 
India that is to be. Throw those treasure 
chests of yours and those jewelled rings 
among them as soon as you can; and you- 
vanish into air and be seen no more— only keep 
your ears open. No sooner will you disappear, 
than you will hear the inaugural shout of 
renaissant India, Kringing with the voice of a 
million thunders and reverberating through- 
out the universe— Wah Guru ki fateh— 



not going to use this freedom (and, use it 
with restraint, as the Mahatma has advised 
us) for forging a nation, efficient and strong, 
we can not be sure of retaining this political 
freedom for long in so competitive a world as 
ours. One fact emerges from the Lregoing: 
these freedoms, in their own interests must 
be directed towards the creation of an effici. 
ent and free nation. This means that we can 
be sure of our end only if we make sure of 
the quality of our means, the quality of our 
freedom. The quality of freedom like the 
quality of many other things decrease when 
it is extended. Freedom becomes license 
when stretched too much and license is 
corrosive to life. Let us not dull its quality by 
misuse, by lack of restraint. Even as life’s 
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beat fruits cannot be enjoyed without self 
discipline and control, freedom’s best cannot 
be ours if we don’t pledge ourselves to the 
practice of restraint. 

It will bo argued that restraint and self- 
discipline cannot be practised on a nation wide 
scale. To this we say that virtues are first 
practised by individuals before they become 
national virtues. If the virtues of restraint 
and social well-being are the targets of a few 
individuals in India, evils of corruption 
bribery and black-market which have become 
a national shame would have been blotted out. 
If the virtue of restraint and social tolerance 
be the target of the self constituted cultural 
Brahmins, ^^the social inequality which 
has become an ineffaceable blot on India’s 
fair face would have been effaced. Freedom 
like peace and prosperity is indivisible. We 
cannot have a nation where one half enjoys 
the blessings of freedom and civilization 
while the other half remains sunk in poverty, 
illiteracy and disease. This is the shockingly 
urgent lesson of the times. The new freedom 
that has como to India can never be the 
monopoly of a section. In that case it is sure 
to die in no time. But, if it is made the 
common property of the cobbler, the sweeper 
and the farmer, they will make such rich 
contributions to it that the nation will rise 
to its feet once again in all glory. 

How can we make the masses feel that the 
new freedom is theirs, that it is their chief 
concern. Most of them do not know what 
has actually happened, and what is the 
significance of August 15th. To make them 
conscious of this significance they must 
be educated. Education continues and will 
continue to be the one magic cure for all the 
ills of India. Along with general education 
must be imparted the knowledge of what 
this change-over of power to Indian hands 
means to India and ultimately to the 
masses, of what is expected of them in a free 
India. The masses must be taught the history 


of their country written by patriotic Indians; 
they must be brought up in the consciousness 
of Indian traditions. And now that we 
are free, nothing stands in the way of our 
national government achieving these ( bjec- 
tives. 

Side by side with education must come 
a reasonably equal distribution of the 
amenities of life and culture and the ironing 
out of these economic and social differences. 
In India unfortunately social inequalities have 
taken cover under religion. But no religion 
preaches such universality, oneness and 
love and tramples over the necks of people as 
the religion of India. This shameless vagary 
must be put down as mercilessly as bribery 
and black-market. It must be the duty of a 
national government to kill the pretenders to 
the throne and the first pretender that 
deserves the guillotine is the pretender to the 
throne of religion. 

Amongst the many obstacles in the way of 
a society achieving an equitable distribution 
of happiness and sources of happiness, none 
has been found so insurmountable as the 
lack of the consciousness of social oneness, 
Why is it that in countries where science has 
brought about the maximbation of production 
and solved the problems of distribution, 
equitable distribution of life’s essential goods 
has not yet been done ? The answer is: Lack 
of the consciousness that all belong to one 
family, that all natural resources are common 
property ; lack of the conscious ness that 
to amass and pile up more necessities than 
is required for a decent life is to deprive 
ten others of their food, that to hoard is 
to cause the stagnation of the blood 
of human necessities that must be allowed 
to circulate the entire system of 
the social body. Those who hoard or 
amass forget that by so doing the stagnation 
they cause is sure to produce a gangrene 
which will kill them. Hoarding and black- 
market are a violence on the social body, a 
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Bin against its health. India long ago got 
over this adamentine wall of self-centredness 
and lack of social oneness when our ancients 
said that the different sections of a society 
constitute one body and if one member non. 
cooperates with the social economy and clogs 
the circulation by hoarding he creates a poison 
in the social body that in time kills that 
member. Has not India said that food is 
the common property of all and be who 
monopolises it or boards it is never free from 
evil? India’s social philosophy has always 
placed on the top the individual and the age- 
old quadri.type organisation is just the 
social machinery designed to promote and in 
the end achieve the highest spiritual quality 
in the individual. 

We must guard ourselves against making 
the chaturvanya, the stronghold of social 
inequality. It was never meant by its 
wise authors to bo so. It gave each section 
the consciousness and prestige of being 
a necessary limb of the social body. So was the 
Sudra so was the Vaisaya. Nay, not only neces- 
sary limb, but with the potentiality of beco- 
ming the head. Let Swami Vivekananda speak: 
There is a law laid down on each one of you 
in this land by our ancestors, whether you 
are Aryans, or non- Aryans, Rishis or Brah- 
manas, or the very lowest out-castes. The 
command is the same to you all, that you 
must progress without stopping, and that, 
from the highest man to the lowest Pariah, 
everyone in this country has to try and be- 
come the ideal Brahmana Such is our 

ideal of caste, as meant for raising all 
humanity slowly and gently towards the 
realisation of the great ideal of the spiritual 
man, who is non-resisting, calm, steady, 
worshipful, pure and meditative.’ Here is a 
society designed for the progressive spirituali- 
sation of mankind and to say that it is 
meant for perpetuating social inequality is 
both injustice to its originators and lack of 
understanding of its purpose. 


Caste, by which we do not mean the pre. 
sent system, but its original form, gives us 
not only the model for functional organisation 
but enough socialistic potential to satisfy 
modern needs. * From each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his need ’ is the 
motto of caste. In it rights and responsibili- 
tes flow from duties. In it there is social cohe- 
reion, respect for the demands of another, 
love for social good and the conscciousness of 
social oneness. Societies without these foun- 
dations tried to be socialistic, but failed. 
Man can never become virtuous by acts of 
parliament. Love alone exorcises his cupidity 
and desire for conquest. Russia tried the 
socalistic society ; but in Russia socialism 
is dead xcept for export. 

All that we have said above regarding 
caste is just to show how when social and 
economic inequalities are rounded off, society 
becomes the nursery of the highest culture. 
So was Hindu society in its hey day. It was 
the ideal society with the maximum of social 
dynamism, taking the lowest man slowly to 
the top. Only when inequalities of all sorts 
are banished can society generate social 
dynamism which gives birth to leaders and 
great men. Nowhere was this sociological 
truth BO beautifully illustrated as in Hindu 
society. If Hindu society could throw up 
teachers and great men from time to time 
it was due to the equalitarian genius 
inherent in Hindu society. That society is 
the highest where the highest ideals are 
practised. From such society springs teachers 
and prophets who give us the first breath of 
freedom and rejuvenate not only the country 
of their birth, but also the world. Witness for 
instance the latest phenomenon of the Hindu 
society throwing up a man like Mahatma 
Gandhi who has made India conscious of a 
new meaning to freedom by achieving it 
through means not employed by any other 
country in the world. *Dont be thinking 
that the British will hand over freedom to 
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you, one fine morning. You will have to 
take it yourself, you will have to claim it 
Thus the Mahatma used to educate us in the 
spiritual quality of our freedom. The freedom 
which is the gift of another cannot stay, 
nor can it be enjoyed. Real freedom is self- 
horn ; it is a process of self-discovery. To- 
day the freedom that has come to India is to 
be used for the discovery of the ideal India. 
India had never used her freedom for 
aggression of conquer and never will he has 
used it for the good officers, of peace and spiri- 
tual enlightenment. Herein comes the signal 
diflorence betwoin Indian freedom and 
western freedom. It is earnestly hoped that 
India would move on in her traditions, would 
make her freedom the common property of 
hor masses and would make use of it for 
achieving in herself a high level of material 
well-being and spiritual quality that would 
enable her to continue her spiritual ministry. 
India’s masses have great strength and po- 
tentiality in them. And their gifts are the 
most generous If they are made to partake 


of this new freedom they will make suoh 
substantial contribution’s to the country’s 
well-being as will surprise the world. 
Freedom is an inexhaustible treasure; it 
increases as we give it to others or enjoy it 
ourselves. India knows this secret as she 
knows its quality. She knows that to feed 
its quality is also to feed its quantity. 

And before freedom starts proving its 
quality by freeing us from incqualitiy 
social and economic, from poverty inatereai 
and spiritual, it must address itself to a 
more urgent task of freeing us from the 
greatest sin of a slavish nation, jealousy. 
We have hardly got into responsible positions 
than we have begun attributing motives, or 
picking holes in one another. Jealousy I 
leave us ; we are a free nation today. Let 
us not pull down each other ; that way we 
can ill afford to stand freedom’s test. Nothi- 
ng like each one of us feeling that the real 
quality of freedom is freedom. Nothing 
suceeds like succesB, 


T RUE FREEDOM 

is true freedom but break 
b\.lt(rs for our own dear sake 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 

No ! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
liarnest to make others free ! 
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Who cares for spiritual experience ? The 
ordinary man is fully engrossed in the things 
of the world which conduce to his sense enjoy- 
ment. His mind is ever tossed to and fro 
with thoughts of how to live a life of 
pleasure with his wife and children. He 
wanders restlessly in quest of momentary 
enjoyments. 

Rare indeed are those who really believe 
that there is the Supreme Being who keeps 
the universe going. Many do not even care 
to believe in the existence of God. How then 
cm they take to a spidtual life of prayer and 
meditation with all their heart and soul to 
realise Him discarding the pursuit of other 
things ? 

When a man is beset with various misfor- 
tunes, troubles and (ribiibitions, and finds 
no relief elsewhere, he turns to God to help 
him to overcome his difficulties. Very rare 
are thos'3 souls who seek God of their own 
accord led by an inner prompting alone. The 
ratjority of mankind are absorbed in the 
pursuit of the pleasures of the senses. Those 
who care not for such pleasures and toss them 
aside seeking God alone arc but handful. 

There is not even the faintest trace of self- 
less devotion to be found in the minds of 
many who are engaged in the external 
observances of religion. The men of the 
world can seldom resort to God disinterest- 
edly. With every salutation they make, they 
harbour many selfish desires. They are not 
sincere in their devotion to God, They are 
shopkeepers, seeking return with compound 
interest for every service they render. 

To call on the Lord is not a joke. It is 
because they carry a big cart load of evil 
thoughts and tendencies iu their hearts that 
ordinary men cannot turn their minds to- 
wards God. The desire for sense- enjoyments 
takes a man away from God. The mind of 
man is restless and strays about seeking the 
3 


objects of sense-gratification. Thus he 
cannot concentrate on God. As long as evil 
tendencies sway him, ho cannot turn a new 
leaf and become spiritual. The man of the 
world wastes his whole life in the vain 
pursuit of sense-pleasures. If he could but 
spend a sixteenth part of his time in the 
thought of God, he would bo reformed and 
refreshed. 

Very few are really convinced tliat misery 
predominates over happiness in this world. 
Such only will try whole-heartedly to break 
the bonds of Samsara (relative existence). 
Unless one feols in the core of his heart that 
the vanities of the world are transient, one 
cannot realise God. 

You are still young. Worldly thoughts 
have not taken a firm hold on you. If you 
do not exert now, you cannot have spiritual 
realisation. We had the great blcsfeing ot 
associate with Sri Ramakrishna from our 
early days and hence we have been saved 
from the afflictions of world life. Did any 
one prompt us to go to Sri Ramakrishna ? It 
was an innate intuition that attracted us and 
eventually led us to him. Wo were not 
instructed by anyone to seek him and strive 
for religious realisation. 

If we learn to mould our lives in purity 
and goodness, we shall be free from the ills 
of life which will never worry us or throw us 
off our balance. What is there in the worldly 
life (of relativity)? Viewed superficially, this 
earthly existence is a bed of roses flowing 
with milk and honey. But there is no escape 
from its inextricable though bewitching coils 
once you fall in its trap. Hence, turn your 
minds Godward even from your teens. Call 
upon Him knowing that He looks after you 
and cares for you infinitely more than you do 
for yourself- There is no peace anywhere 
except in Him and by His Grace. He is tie 
source of all peace and bless :dne88. 
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No period of life is too early to bcgia to 
walk in the way of God. Childhood is the 
best time to take to spiritual practices. If 
one wastes that precious period of life, he 
will have to repent afterwards. With advanc- 
ing age, the body will become weak and 
unfit to stand the strain of Sadhana. All 
sorts of diseases creep in and destory his 
mental poise. How can such a one fix his 
mind and concentrate on God ? 

The worthy candidate for pursuing the 
higher stages of Sadhana such as meditation 
is born endowed with a proper body and 
mind. Ordinary men cannot sit in a steady 
posture for seven or eight hours consecutive- 
ly engaged in the continuous contemplation 
of God. Only a handful can stand the strain 
and they are the fit Sadhakas. Their minds 
are ever steady, calm and introspective with, 
out the faintest trace of any evil tendency. 

Those who are easily excited by trifling 
things or sink in despair at the slightest 
shadow of misery can never progress in the 
path of God. The minds of iriitable natures 
are always unbalanced and can never become 
calm and steady. Can one concentrate on 
God with such a mind ? The invalid, the 
idle and the gluttonous can never hope to 
become real Sadhakas. The body fit fur 
practising Sadhana is of a diileront type 
altogether. An unhealthy body is a great 
obstacle in the path of Sadhana. 

Sit up in the early hours of the day and 
night resorting to a sequestered spot and call 
on the Lord with an yearning heart. Pursue 
this steadily every day and you will progress. 
There should not be any relaxation in the 
practice at any time. It won’t do to sit for 
an hour or two at a time and then turn to 
worldly affairs. You should maintain the 
purity of the thought of God at all times. 

The mechanical repetition of the name of 
God without the mental thought behind dur- 
ing the whole of your life will not lead to 
much progress. Call upon the Lord with your 


whole heart and soul and pray to Him to 
free you from the shackles of Samsara. 
Individual souls falling under the trap of 
Maya feel helpless and miserable and turn to 
God hoping to be saved from their afflictions. 
But the observance of external forms without 
faith and devotion is of no avail in the 
realisation of God. 

The nature of the mind is such that it is 
very hard to keep it in control. When we 
are engaged in some work or when we are in 
the company of others, the mind would seem 
to be quiet and restrained. But as soon as 
we close our eyes and seek to concentrate on 
God the mind begins to stray and roam about 
the whole world. The erratic movements of 
the mind are so subtle that in many cases W9 
do not know when it has got away from our 
control and concerned itself madly in the 
train of vain thoughts. The only course left 
for us is to draw it back and fix it again on the 
contemplation of God. This has to be pract- 
ised on every occasion and at every time the 
mind strays away. 

With the lessening of evil thoughts and 
tendencies, the mind can be easily brought 
over to the contemplation of the Lord. The 
sovereign means to drive out evil thoughts 
and tendencies is to fill the mind with good 
thoughts. The reverent study of the lives 
aud teachings of great souls who have realis- 
ed God will aid the mind to keep steady and 
remain in a pure atmosphere. These three 
are powerful aids to steady the mind : — the 
study of good and holy books, the contempla- 
tion on good topics and the company of pure 
and high souls. 

The more we think good thoughts, the 
greater will be our concentration on God. If 
we keep up a continuous train of good thoughts 
evil tendencies will gradually fly away from 
us for good. There is no other means to 
check the mad course of the mind. Malice, 
deceit and crookedness should be utterly 
given up. Without purity and sincerity, one 
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cannot rsalise God. There is no use in follow- 
ing external observances if the mind has not 
been thoroughly cleansed. Inner purity is 
most essential. 

If the mind does not become steady when 
you sit up for meditation, recite exalting 
prayers and cry to him with an yearning 
heart. Keep a large picture of your chosen 
Deity (Ishta Devata) in front of you and fix- 
ing your gaze thereon pour forth your heart 
in prayer. In the beginning, the mind is 
likely to be unsteady. Hence, prayer, japa 
and meditation with the gaze 6xed on the 
Ishta-Devata will be easy, as the mind will 
not have to endure much tension. Continuous 
practice in this manner for a length of time 
will steady the mind. 

No Sadhana is of any avail without 
chastity (Brahmacharya) purity and renun- 
ciation. There can be no progress without 
self-control, devotion to truth and purity. 

In the early stages of Sadhana, the rules 
and observances thereof should bo strictly 
adhered to. Do you think that Brahmajuana 
will dawn upon you by practising japam for 
two or three days? Gossip, talking ill of 
others, interference in aflfairs not concerning 
oneself, the seeking of acquaintances and 
wasting one’s time idly in the company of 
others are very injurious to a Sadhaka. All 
these things distract the mind and drag 
it to the external world. It is only those 
who do not take to Sadhana seriously that 
indulge themselves in the above manner. 
Without practising restraint in food, sleep 
and talk, the mind will never become steady. 
It will not be difficult to concentrate the 
mind if one takes to solitude and the contem- 
plation of good thoughts from one’s early 
years. 

Japa does not mean the mere mechanical 
repetition of the name of your chosen Deity. 
You must fix your mind on the meaning of 
the mantra you recite and see with your 


mind’s eye the blessed form of that Deity. 
Otherwise the mind will not be concentrated. 

Distractions and discomfitures are inevi- 
table in the early stages. The mind cannot 
be brought under control in a day. It is only 
a few months since you began this practice. 
Can anything be accomplished in such a 
short period of time ? You have to continue 
the practice unflaggingly with all your 
energy, year in and year out. If you have 
the proper spirit of renunciation, your 
perseverance will win through the day and 
the mind will attain concentration. Then 
there will be no break in the contemplation 
of your chosen Deity. The Sadhana of those 
who have faith, devotion and ardent yearn, 
ing towards the Lord and who are not under 
the thraldom of evil thoughts and tendencies 
will never be in vain. 

All sorts of evil tendencies accumulated 
in countless births, remain stuck up in the 
bottom of the mind. When we try to con- 
centrate, they begin to manifest and toss 
the mind to and fro. These will not allow 
the mind to become concentrated. But 
these distractions are only in the early stages. 
One need not fret and fume over it. One 
should presbvere with all his might and 
main. There is no cause for worry. Persever- 
ance in Sadhara will gradually cure these 
ills. 

If you keep up the recollection and medita. 
tion on God in the course of your other works 
and studies, it will not be difficult L.r you to 
keep your mind steady. Hence, it would be 
useful and beneficial to remember the Lord 
at all times even when you arc not engaged 
in formal meditation and japa. To be 
absorbed in the contemplation of God at the 
time of japa and meditation depends on the 
good thoughts you keep on during the whole 
day. If all the time is wasted in gossip and 
idle and frivolous thoughts, the mind will 
become restless and unsteady when you retire 
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in the early hours of the night to contemplate 
on God. 

What is ordinarily known as meditation 
does not deserve the name. The mind is 
upset by various evil thoughts and ten- 
dencies, and worldly matters turn the mind 
away from the contemplation of God. To 
attempt time and again to draw the mind 
inward and fix it on God is the case with the 
majority of spiritual aspirants. Such a state 
is usually styled as meditation. Keally it is 
Pratyahara, drawing inward the outgoing 
mind. To keep the mind in the contempia- 
tion of similar thoughts for a short space of 
time is itstilf the effort of many days. This 
stage is called Diiarana, holding the mind 
in a certain thought. When all the outgoing 
tendencies of the mind are restrained and 
the mind flows continuously as a current in 
the contemplation of God, that stage is 
called Ghyana or meditation. At this stage, 
the mind forgets all external things and 
surroundings— even one’s own body. It leaves 
the region of the senses and rises, to the 
supcrscnsual plane. It is at this stage that 
Divine visions begin to unfold themselves to 
to the Sadhaka. 

What is the use of sitting in a yogic posture 
and closing the eyes if the mind is occupied 
in attending to what takes place around you, 
what others say and do. If you desire to 
listen to the talk of the persons near you, 
why do you pretend to sit for meditation ? 
Tlypocricy is the deadliest of obstacles in the 
path of God. Is it to serve any selfish end 
that you behave as if you were a seeker of 
God ? Sitting in a yogic posture and closing 
the eyes by themselves do not amount to 
meditation. Otherwise, every one can be a 
perfect adept in meditation. 

Meditation is not an easy affair. He who 
has truly attained to the state of meditation 
has well-nigh reached the goal of spiritual 
endeavour (Sadhana), Once this stage is 
attained the mind will no more be pulled 


dowii by the attraction of sensual pleasures 
It will turn inward completely without any 
tendency to externalise. To have reached 
the stage of meditation is in effect to be on 
the step next to tho direct realisation of God. 

Those who are weighted with a load of 
anger, hatred and malice can never rise to 
tho state of meditation. It is impossible for 
tho wicked, the calculating, the crooked and 
the double-dealing to collect their mind in 
the contemplation of God. If there be the 
least tinge of sensual desire, one Ctannot con- 
centrate on God. Discrimination and renun- 
ciation must go hand in hand with the study 
of the scriptures. Otherwise it will lead to 
vanity and egoism and the man will only 
degenerate. Without Sadhana and control 
of the senses, the study of the sciiptures is 
in vain. 

To realise God, tho proper methods of 
Sadhana should be learnt first. Only a per- 
fected soul can reveal the secret of Sadhana. 
He alone is tho real Guru. He who has not 
realised God cannot lead another in the path. 
To get a con oct knowledge of Sadhana, we 
have to seek one who has had himself the 
direct realisation of God. It is by a blessed 
privilege resulting from the earnest efforts 
and aspiration.^ of many lives that one comes 
into contact with a perfected soul. Such 
souls who have realised God are not found 
everywhere. They are very very rare. 
Equally rare is the earnest soul endowed 
w'ith the spirit of renunciation who truly 
seeks Moksha. 

Even though one is initiated by the greatest 
teacher, one has to exert oneself to reach 
the goal. What can the teacher do? He 
points out the proper path. But you have to 
follow his advice and tread the path with 
unflagging perseverance. If you do not at 
all care to heed his advice and walk in the 
path, whose fault is it ? Has any one attained 
Moksha at any time without Tapasya, 
severe spiritual Sadhana. Every one from 
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an Avatar to an ordinary Siddha had to 
undergo rigorous austerities to attain the 
goal. And you want to realize God without 
any Sadhana whatsoever. Is it reasonable ? 
Those who truly pursue their Sadhanss in the 
proper manner are very few. All others are 
but pretenders making of it a mere profession 
or display to serve some sordid selhsh 
interest. 

The experiences of the Sadhana, such as, 
what you feel, what stands in the way of 
your attaining to concentration and the 
visions you have, should be revealed only to 
your own Guru. Do not go about proclaim, 
ing these to others. Otherwise, your Sadhana 
will be hindered. The Guru who has attained 
perfection will give you the proper instruc- 
tions to overcome the difficulties you meet 
with in the path. Such a Guru can unerringly 
detect the thoughts coursing through the 
mind of the Sadhaka. Implicitly following 
the directions of such a Guru will ensure the 
the reaching of the goal. 

If the disciple is impure, the blessings of 
even the great Gurus will not fructify. It is 
vain to impart spiritual instruction to impure 
souls. Merely receiving initiation is of no 
avail. Many evil tendencies are heaped up 
in the mind and hence there is no progress in 
Sadhana. It is sheer waste of time and 
energy for a Guru to instruct such disciples. 
Earnest souls filled with the spirit of renun. 


ciation and yearning for Moksha arc the 
proper Bishyas. 

The results of Sadhana depend on your 
exertions. It is unjust to blame the Guru 
for your not attaining the desired end. If 
you work with your whole heart and soul 
exerting to your utmost, you will get the 
maximum result. Otherwise you will not 
advance one step. Those who have no desire 
for enjoyments (sense.pleasurcB) and are pure 
in mind keeping a continuous train of good 
thoughts and call on the Lord with an yearn- 
ing heart will progress. If there be the 
tendency to sense enjoyments lurking in your 
hearts, the use of rosaries and the counting 
of beads will be in vain. 

Residence in the celestial regions with all 
enjoyments and the attainment of Moksha 
are two different things altogether. One has 
to descend down to earth even from these 
regions. If one has not realised the self, he 
will have to revert to the cycle of births and 
deaths. Those who have realised the self 
are for ever freed from the bondage of rebirth. 
They are released from the effects of works, 
including even prarabdha which brought this 
body into existence. 

The object of human existence is to realize 
God. Th's state is attained by the effect of 
Badhanas pursued assiduously for many 
lives. He who has attained to this state is 
the really blessed man . 



I'MIi COMPLHTH ACT— VIHW’KD DIAI.HCTICALLY^ 

By Rbkb Foobbe 


In speaking of the complete act, we have 
stated thus ia our previous article : *If the 
act remains in suspense in some manner, the 
living force restrained in it will become desire, 
just as the living force of a spring whose 
motion when hindered becomes pressure. 
There will be an internal contradiction, the 
consciousness of an obstacle as well as the 
consciousness of a desire; there will be the 
perception of a time which fills up the inter- 
val between desire and fulfilment and which 
can be measured by the strength of the 
obstacle. Lastly, the effort of desire against 
the obstacle will reveal a self which knows 
itself as the agent of that effort.' 

A consideration of the above statement 
will suggest a now way of envisaging the 
complete act. If the existence of an interval 
between desire and fulfilment brings about 
incompleteness, the absence of that interval 
should lead us to the complete act. The 
latter can, therefore, be defined as the ful- 
filment of a desire as soon as it is formed, so 
that there is no psychologically perceptible 
interval between desire and fulfilment. 

A doubt may arise whether the above defi- 
nition, which introduces the notion of desire 
in the complete act, does not go against our 
previous analysis which made u& exclude all 
effective sense of desire from suv.h an act. 
The answer is in the negative. Though desire 
may still subsist as a logical cause or source 
of the movement implied in the act, it is no 
longer a fact of consciousness. The very 
notion of desire cannot be formed unless a 
perceptible interval separates the application 
of the will to an already conceived act from 
the actual fulfilment of that act. Desire and 
fulfilment cannot be distinguished except in 
BO far 88 they remain separate. From the 
moment they become constantly coincident, 

^ Traaslate'd from French by Sri P. Seshadri 
Iyer, Travanoore university. 


there can be, properly speaking, neither 
desire nor fulfilment, but only a flux of per- 
sistent action, a continual coosoious trans- 
formation, which constitutes a dialectic 
transcendence of the antitheses, desire and 
realisation. 

Our present definition of the complete aot 
is, therefore, perfectly compatible with our 
earlier affirmation, according to which there 
can be no conscious desire in a complete act. 
The difference between the two is only that 
the previous affirmation was purely static 
while the present definition is essentially 
dynamic, introducing a movement in the 
complete act which appears henceforth as a 
complex and graduated process. It ia like 
the play of fluid substitutions, a permanent 

reduction of perpetually reviving contrasts. 
Everything that seemed unchangeable 
ohangOB in the crucible to become and reveal 
new aspects. 

The continuity of the complete act is thus 
a continuity in the gushing out of successive 
desires which are fulfilled as soon as they 
arise and are extinguished in their very ful- 
filment. Hence they do not attain a durable 
or distinct existence. According to this 
hypothesis, the interval between desire and 
its object always remains psychologically so 
infinitesimally small that it cannot be per- 
ceived. Viewed in this light, the complete 
act appears as the addition, the integral of 
elementary steps just as in geometry a con- 
tinuous curve is reduced to an endless 
juxtaposition of rectilineal and infinitesimal 
elements. 

If, during the effectuation of an act, the 
interval between certain instantaneous desires 
or rather certain instantaneous expressions 
of desire and their corresponding elementary 
fulfilment widens and becomes permanent, 
then suspensions appear in the activity. From 
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that moment the act cannot be complete. 
There will be momenta when desire will be 
present and there will be no fulfilment of the 
desire. Such moments will be moments of 
passivity, dissatisfaction, and incompleteness. 
There is no possibility of such moments in a 
complete act. The latter will, therefore, be 
not the interrupted passage from desire to 
fulfilment, but a continuous and gradual 
transition. Its movement is not intermittent 
and hampered, but continuous and flowing 
like a curve with endlees variations. 

Since all desires tend to be fulfilled without 
delay, the existence of a perceptible and 
settled interval between desire and realisation 
attests to the presence of an obstacle. The 
nascent act is checked and hindered. The 
agent experiences the feeling of a constraint. 

On the other hand, the continuous passage 
from desire to fulfilment signifies the absence 
or the continual reduction or the perpetual 
effacement of obstacles. In other words, it 
is a synonym of the freedom of the act. 

We have already shown in our previous 
article that the complete act is a free act ; 
but the freedom envisaged therein was static, 
consisting in the absence of internal contra- 
dictions. Wo have also indicated that if 
that freedom becomes permanent, it is not 
possible to experience that feeling. The 
freedom we are now considering does not lie 
in the absence of internal contradictions, 
but in the fact that the contradictions which 
can surge, remain in a nascent state, and are 
being constantly resolved. Such a freedom 
can be always experienced even if it becomes 
permanent. It is accompanied by a feeling 
of the perpetual rupture of limitations that 
arise only to be transcended and obstacles 
that seem to have only so much of consisten- 
cy as to reveal the power which easily gets 
over them. These limitations and hindrances 
are fragile, and appear only to vanish and 


vanish only to reappear. They widen at each 
remanifestation, describing circles which ever 
grow in extent and luminosity. None can envi- 
sage a limit to that growth. Thus there appe- 
ars an eternal movement of action, which 
raises characteristic obstacles (a point misun. 
derstood by Mr. Wells in his Time Explorer) 
But these obstacles become a starting point 
for a new elan, constituting the spring-board 
for a rebound, like the stones encountered by 
a wave which only serve to raise it to a height 
it could not have reached by itself. At that 
stage, there is no more any barren satisfa- 
ction or painful tension of a restrained effort, 
but the illimitable progress of a moving 
equilibrium between pressure and resistance, 
a sort of pulsation where waves spread 
spontaneously and indefinitely. It is the 
inexhaustible effusion of a vibrating serenity, 
returning alwajs to the invisible fountain- 
head. A positive feeling of liberty follows 
from this. It is the sensation of flowing, 
expansion, ceaseless effusion by the force of 
an internal pressure which easily surmounts 
all obstacles and introduces in the experience 
of life, a dynamic elegance and a perfume of 
delightful reality. Thus the sense of the 
only liberty which can be constantly and 
directly experienced is the feeling of what 
Krishnamurti calls the movement of life. 

We see that the liberty which was passive 
and unverifiable in the static view of the 
complete act has now become active and 
permanent; there is now the perception of a 
movement freed from all the shackles which 
could constrain it. What we have termed 
the absence of internal contradiction, a pure 
unity, shows itself as contradictions constan. 
tly manifesting and constantly surmounted^ 
These contradictions are resolved as soon as 
they are formed and cannot really be called 
contradictions. They are in fact established 
in the unity of a movement which includes 
In itself at one and the same time two polar- 
ities, contrary and surmounted. 
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The infinite or, if you will, the static non. 
finite of the complete act appears now as a 
perpetual transcending of limits, a ceaseless 
progress. Further, the limits are but appa- 
rent outskirts of an endless extension. The 
simplicity manifests itself as a resolved 
complexity. 

We have dofiucd the complete act as the 
transcendence of the antitheses of desire and 
fulfilment. Now this opposition was the 
result of the fragmcntatiuu of ithe act in and 
by time. The continuity of the act is thus 
broken and at the points of rupture, there is 
the insertion of an undesirable interval 
constituting a sort of foreign matter, a recess 
of relative inertia, a dead presence in the 
living flesh of the act, an obstacle to its natu- 
ral course. The elimination of this time, 
obstacle restores to the act its essential purity 
and constant homogeneity. We thus find 
anew the idea that the complete act is a pure 
act perceptible as a simple and irresolvable 
movement. 

From the moment desire and fulfilment are 
not separated, the notion of time as a distance 
between desire and fulfilment disappears. 
We realise how the complete act is beyond 
time and how it can be reconciled with a 
real becoming. Wo also understand why 
Krishnamurti could speak of a pure, timeless 
becoming. Far from being destroyed, empiric 
change becomes pure change. What is 
destroyed, is the time defined as a ‘ duration 
in view of progress * (Krishnamuni). 

That definition agrees with that which 
envisaged time as a distance between desire 
and fulfilment. Where the notion of progress 
intervenes, the notions of growth, completion 
and fulfilment implicitly come in. If one 
progresses, it is towards an end which is the 
fulfilment of a desire, consciously or uncon- 
sciously formulated. 

What we have said of the continui.y of the 
complete act cannot be regarded as a move- 


ment inherent in the act, an ever uniform 
movement. If the movement is really with- 
out rupture or any imposed cheek, it can still 
admit of slackening in the presence of an 
obstacle and acceleration when the obstacle 
is surmounted. It is therefore a rhythmical 
movement and the rhythm can create an 
increasing exaltation. It can make a sort 
of dazzling gallop, a triumphal circuit sur- 
mounting obstacles with accelerating speed. 
We know not then whether we go to the 
universe or the universe comes to us. We 
are not aware whether we desire that which 
comes to us or we get exactly that we desire. 
We cannot tell whether our thought becomes 
reality or the reality submits to our thought. 

A comparison with our previous article 
will lead to the question: *What concept of 
the complete act reveals its fundamental 
nature, the static or the dynamic’? We answer: 
*Neither the one nor the o her, but both to- 
gether at the same time.’ The complete act 
is the synthesis of the two points of view 
which reveal therein each of these real as- 
pects. The static aspect is perhaps more 
profound; but if it alone existed, there would 
be no perception. Liberty, eternity and in- 
finity will cease to be objects of conciousness . 
We have already observed this in regard to 
the liberty envisaged statically and we have 
defined it as the absence of internal contra- 
diction which manifests itself indefinitely and 
hence cannot be verified or become an ele- 
ment of distinct experience. There will be 
an impoverishment in the contents of life. 
In the complete act, there will be a transfi- 
guration and not a pure and simple destru- 
ction of the notions that emerge from the 
common activities, the incomplete activities. 
The mournful and imperfect elements are 
eliminated, but a perception which can be 
called perfect in a dynamic sense abides. 

We can say that the static definitions are 
appropriate in regard to an act which has 
been already accomplished while the dynamic 
definitions are suited to an act in the making. 
The former characterise the act in its tota- 
lity and the latter the act in eac momenth 
of its effectuation. If we compare the com- 
plete act to a musical measure, the static 
definitions describe the entire measure while 
dynamic definitions describe the movement 
from one note to another in the measure. 



MEMOIRS OV SRI RAMAKRISHX/V 

By SwAMi Akhakdananda^ 


In the summer of 1883/84 I met the 
Master at Dakshineawar for the firat time. 
It waa on the eve of the Calcutta Inter, 
national Exhibition and the times of Lord 
Ripon, the Governor-general of India. 
Calcutta was then the capital of India. I 
was then 15/16 years old. 

On the very first meeting the Master 
seated me by his side with great love and 
the first thing he asked me was, * Did you 
see me before V. In reply I said, * Yes, I saw 
you once in the house of Dinanath? Bose*^ 
when I was very young.* Swanrji Advaita. 
nanda was present on the occasion. The 
Master called him and said smilingly, * Oh 
Gopal, hear, hear. He says that he met me 
once in early boyhood. This little one had an 
early boyhood!. I spent the night at the 
KB.li temple at the instance of the Master. 
When the sun was going down he told me to 
go to the Panchavati after making saluta- 
tions at the Kali and Vishnu temples. It 
was night when I returned to the Master’s 
room from the Panchavati. 

Then from the two nahabats of the Kali 
temple music was being played and the vast 
compound reverberated with the melodious 
sound of the Vesper bells. As I was about 

'. TraoBlate<l from the original Uongali by Swami 
JagadiBwaranaiida. 

Swami Akhandaaanda waa a moriaetic diaciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna and the third president of the 
KamakriBhiia Order. 

Dinanath and his brother Ralinath were 
followers of Keshab Sen. It is Koshab who took tho 
Master to Kalinatli’s house wheroia Rrahmo festi- 
val on a small scale was held. Thence the Master was 
taken to Dinanath’s house along with Hriday and 
other devotees and a number of Brahmos. Then 
the Master looked emaciated and passed into 
Samadhi at slight emotion. That day he wont into 
Samadhi hearing the song which begins with 
'Shyama, dance now holding the flute instead of 
the sword.* 


to enter the Master’s room I found it dark 
and full of the fragrance of burning incense. 
The Master was seated on his cot almost lost 
to the outside world. 

The next morning when I was about to 
leav3 for Calcutta he asked me with a smile 
to come again on the following Saturday 
Then Swami Advaitananda alone lived with 
him. After a few days I went to him for the 
second time on a Saturday, He did not allow 
me to return home that day also, 

In the evening when the Vesper service 
was over he stripped himself completely 
naked in the western verandah of his room 
and handing over a mat asked me to spread 
it. When I did so he brought a pillow and 
stretched himself on it. Before this he asked 
me to loosen the cloth round my waist and 
said, * You are now to mo as a son with a 
mother.’ Then he seated me in a comfortable 
posture and made me meditate saying, * It 
is not good to sit leaning forward or holding 
the body too straight and stiff. Whichever 
way you may eat the served rice, your 
stomach will be filled up”. He then wrote 
something on my tongue with his finger and 
gave me initiation. Stretching his legs he 
then lay down on my lap and asked me to 
shampoo them. I used to wrestle daily at 
that time. No sooner I began to press his 
legs a little hard than he cried aloud in 
agonized tones, ‘ what are you doing ? The 
legs will be torn. Press them mildly.’ I felt 
how soft was his body as if the bones wi re 
covered with butter! I was taken aback 
and asked with fear, *llow to shampoo 
then I’ He said, * Simply pass your hands 
over them without pressure.* I did as 
directed. Then he remarked, ' Niranjan 
also first did like you ? 

Generally I went to him in th^ afternoon 
and spent the night with him and came 
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way next morning. Then I took one meal a 
(lay, preparing the same myself. None could 
persuade me to take even the sacramental 
food offered to Lord Vishnu in a Brahmin 
house. As I did not dare to prepare my 
own food there and fearing I would have to 
eat the sacramental rice of the temple, I left 
him in the morning. Then I used to bathe 
four times a day in the Ganges without 
applying oil on the head or body. Consequen- 
tly the hair on my head was dishevelled 
and dry. I was in the habit of eating 
myrobalan after meal and that in an 
unusual quantity. This habit was enhanced 
by the two verses in Sanskrit chanted 
by Hari Maharaj meaning : 

“ O King, take daily a piece of myrobalan 
which is as benifloent as the mother* 
Mother sometimes gets angry but never the 
myrobalan gone to the stomach. To wash 
off the internal dirt, mental and physical, 
remember God, take myrobalan, repeat the 
Gayatri and drink the Ganges water.*’ 

When I was visiting the Master, Latu 
and Harish were spending much of their time 
with him. One day he said to me, ' You are 
a youngster. Why have you imbibed ihese old 
ideas? This is not good.’ Even before going 
to the Master 1 was practising Pranayam 
during the performance of Brahminical 
devotions. Daily 1 increased the number of 
Pranayam till I got perspiration and 
shivering. Diving in the Ganges I held one 
or two pieces of stone lying on the bottom 
and retained the breath inside for some time. 
By daily practice I grew more and more 
interested in it. 1 told the Master about it 
who forbade me to do so. He said that too 
much practice of Pranayam may bring in 
some fatal disease. He instructed me to 
repeat the Gayatri daily saying, ‘ Repeat it 
as much as you can’. Though I did not 
speak out to the Master, he intuitively knew 
that 1 had to leave him every time reluctan- 


tly lest I should leave to take food in the 
Kali temple and thus break the vow of my 
eating self. cooked food. 

On an Ekadasi day I fasted and reached the 
Master from Calcutta just after the noon, 
throwing one side of my cloth round the 
neck and carrying in my hand a ripe melon 
for him. It was summer and the hot rays 
of the sun scorched my young face and made 
it reddish. As I offered the melon to him 
and bowed down, he was highly pleased and 
asked, ‘ Will you go away now I replied 
in the negative. Next morning he asked me 
to take a jug of water and follow him to the 
Panohavati. 1 went to the Panchavati. 
There he asked me to meditate sitting on its 
eastern side and turning my face eastward. 
Saying this he went away to ease himself and 
on his return came to me and setting my 
body erect said, ' You become bent a bit 
during meditation.' Then I returned to his 
room along with him. 

Coming to his room ho told me to 
accompany him to the spacious ghat on the 
Ganges. While going ho asked me to take a 
Kamandalu with me. 1 gave him a bath 
with the Ganges water on the ghat. Ho 
returned to his room with wet cloth and 
asked me to sprinkle Ganges water on a 
piece of cloth and put it on after being 
naked. There was a picture of Kali of the 
Kalighat temple in his room. He went to 
the picture and put into his mouth as well 
as mine a few grains of the sacramental 
offering of the Kali temple kept there. 
Then repeating ' Om Kali ’ several times 
he clasped his hands close to his breast and 
stood there with half-closed eyes for some 
time. After opening his eyes fully he found 
the offered fruits and sweets sent from the 
Kali and Vishnu temple. He sipped a 
little drink of the bael fruit and ate a bit of 
fruits and sweets and gave me the rest to 
eat. I remember very well to have sipped 
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f.he sweet drink prepared from the bael fruit. 
Then he sat on the smaller cot and smoked. 

When the night offerings to the dieties of 
the temples were over, the master took me 
to the corner of the eastern verandah of 
his room and said, *Go and partake of 
the sacramental rice offered to Kali 
and cooked with the Ganges water. It 
is very holy. Go and eat it.’ I assented 
and went. As I was going along the 
verandah, 1 happened to turn back and see 
him standing there and watching whether I 
was going to the kitchen of the Vishnu or 
Kali temple. I thought within myself that 
the Master could have asked mo I o go to the 
Vishnu kitchen too, but instead, he told me 
to go to the Kali kitchen where fish, meat 
etc are cooked. I wonder why he asked me 
to go there : But at last I had to go to the 


Kali kitchen. Though I went to the Kali 
kitchen I took vegetarian food that night. I 
remember well the thick dal was one of the 
preparations 1 ate. Those who had the 
opportunity to witness the daily festival of 
the Kali temple at that time will be surpris- 
ed to see the present state of affairs there. 
In those days 250/300 Sadhus, Vaishnavs, 
Brahmins, visitors and the poor got 
sumptuous meal every noon. In com. 
parison with the poor food received nowa- 
days that was a royal diet. Many saintly 
persons belonging to various religious 
sects migrated there to take the sacramental 
food of the temple, and to live a secluded 
life in that sacred place. During the Master’s 
stay the Kali temple radiated a holy 
atmosphere like that of heaven. 

{To be concluded.) 


liCIIOliS 01' INDlilMiNDIiXCl- 


There was a tremor in the voice of our 
leaders when they pledged themselves to 
the service of our country in the Constituent 
Assembly at midnight on 14th August on the 
eve of Indian Independence. Dr. Uajendra 
Prasad, President of the Constituent 
Assembly, addressing the house, said; 

In this solemn hour of our history, when 
after many years of struggle we are taking 
over the governance of this country, let us 
offer our humble thanks to the Almighty 
Power that shapes the destinies of men and 
nations and let us recall in grateful remem- 
brance the services and sacrifices of all those 


men and women, known and unknown, who , 
with smiles on their faces, walked to the 
gallows or faced bullets on their chests, who 
experienced living death in the Andamans or 
spent long years in the prisons of India, who 
preferred voluntary exile in foreign countries 
to a life of humiliation in their own, who not 
only lost wealth and property, but cut them- 
selves off from their near and dear ones to 
devote themselves to the achievement of the 
great objective which we are witnessing 
to-day. 

Tribute To Gandhiji 

<*Let us also pay tribute of love and 
reverence to Mahatma Gandhi who has been 
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our beacon.light, our guide and philosopher 
during the last 30 years or more. He repre- 
sents that undying spirit in our culture and 
mv(ke*up which has kex)t India alive through 
vicissitudes of our history. He it is who 
pulled us out of the Slough of Despond and 
despair and blowed into us a spirit which 
enabled us to stand up for justice, to claim 
our birth-right of freedom and placed in our 
hands the matchless and unfailing weapon of 
Truth and Non-violence which, without arms 
and armaments, has won for us the invalu- 
able prize of Swaraj at a price which, when 
the history of these times comes to be written, 
will be regarded as incredible for a vast 
country of our size and for the teeming 
millions of our population. We were indiff. 
crent instruments that he had to work with. 
He led us with consummate skill, With 
unwavering determination, with an undying 
faith in our future, with faith in his weapon 
and, above all, with faith in God. Let us 
prove true to that faith. Let us hope that 
India will not, in the hour of her triumph, 
give up or miuimise the value of the weapon 
which served not only to rouse and inspire 
her in her moments of depression, but has 
alone proved its efficacy. India has a great 
part to play in the shaping and moulding of 
the future of a war-distracted world. She 
can play that part, not by mimicking from a 
distance what others arc doing or by joining 
in the race for armaments and competing 
with others in the discovery uf the latest ^nd 
most effective instruments uf destruction. 
She has now the opportunity and, lot ns 
hope, she will have the courage and strength 
to place before the world for its acceptance 
her infallible substitute for war and blood- 
shed, death and destruction The world 
needs it and will welcome it, unless it is 
prepared to reel back into barbarism from 
which it boasts to have emerged. 

'‘Lotus then assure all countries of the 
world that we propoEe to stick to our historic 


tradition, to be on terms of friendship and 
amity with all, that we have no designs 
against anyone and hope that none will have 
any against us. We have only one ambition 
and desire, and that is to make our contri- 
bution to the building up of freedom for all 
and peace among mankind. 

Greetings To Pakistan 

“ The country which was made by God and 
Nature to be one, stands divided to-day. 
Separation from near and dear ones, even 
from strangers after some association, is 
always painful. I would be untrue to my- 
self if I did not at this moment confess to a 
sense of sorrow at this separation. But I 
wish to send on your behalf and my own our 
greetings and good wishes for success and the 
best of luck in the high endeavour of Govern, 
ment in wbiob the people of Pakistan, which 
till to.day has been a part and parcel of our- 
selves, are engaged. 

“ To those who feel like us but are on the 
other side of the border, we send a word of 
cheer. They should not give way to panic 
but should stick to their hearths and homes; 
their religion and culture and cultivate the 
qualities of courage and forbeaitance. They 
have no reason to fear that they will not get 
protection and just and fair treatment and 
they should not become victims of doubt and 
suspicion. They must accept the absuranccs 
publicly given and win their rightful place 
in the polity of the State where they are 
placed by their loyalty to it.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moving the 
resolution prescribing the oath said in an 
inspiring address : 

" At the stroke of midnight hour when 
the world sleeps, India will awake to life 
and freedom, (cheers). The moment comes, 
it comes but rarely in history, when we step 
out from the old to the new, when an age 
ends, and when the soul of a nation, long 
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supprefiBed, finds utterance. It is fitting that 
at this solemn moment we take the pledge of 
dedication to the service of India and her 
people and to the still larger cause of 
humanity. ” 

Pandit Nehru continued : “ At the dawn 
of history, India started on her unending 
quest and trackless centuries are filled with 
her strivings and the grandeur of her 
successes and her failures. Through good and 
ill fortune alike, she has never lost sight of 
that quest or forgotten the ideals which gave 
her strength. And we end to-day a period 
of ill-fortune and India discovers her-self 
again. The aohiovement we celebrate to day 
is but a step, an opening of opportunity, to 
the greater triumph and achievements that 
await ue. Are we brave enough and wise 
enough to grasp this opportunity and accept 
the challenge of the future ?’* 

ReaponaibilUies of freedom 

“ Freedom and power bring responsibility. 
That responsibility rests upon the Assembly, 
a sovereign people of India. Before the birth 
of freedom, we have endured all the pains of 
labour and our hearts are heavy with the 
memory of this sorrow. Some of those pains 
continue oven now. Nevertheless, the past 
is over and it is the future that beckons to us 
now. 

“ That future is not one of ease or resting, 
but of incessant striving so that we might 
fulfil the pledges we have so often taken and 
the one we shall take to-day. Ihe service of 
India means the service of the millions who 
suffer. It means the ending of poverty and 
ignorance and disease and inequality of 
opportunity. The ambition of the greatest 
man of our generation has been to wipe every 
tear from every eye. That may be beyond us, 
but BO long as there are tears and suffering, 
so long work will not be over, And so we 
have to labour and to work and work hard to 
give reality to our dreams. Those dreams 
6 


are for India, but they are also for the woild, 
for all the nations and peoples are too closely 
knit together to-day for any one of them to 
imagine that it can live apart. Peace has 
been said to be indivisible, so is freedom, so 
is prosperity now, and so also is disaster in 
this one world that can no longer be split 
into isolated fragmeuts. ” 

Dr. 8. Radhakrishnan, supporting the 
resolution, said. 

History and legend will grow around 
this day. It marks a milestone in our 
democracy’s march. A significant date 
it is in the drama of the Indian people who 
are trying to rebuild and transform them, 
selves. After a long night of vatebingand 
vigilance, a night full of fateful portents and 
silent prayers for the dawn of freedom, 
during which our sentinels kept watch, at last 
the dawn is breaking and we greet it with ut- 
most enthusiasm. 

It is true that some people who are respon. 
sible for the administration of the country 
upset the purposes ;inJ tried to accentuate 
communal con8ciou.suesB and bring about the 
present result which is the logical outcome 
thereof. But I would not blame them. 
Were we not ready victims, so to say, of any 
kind of attitude adopted by them^ Should we 
not correct our national faults and characteri 
our domestic tyranny, our intolerance which 
has assumed different forms in the body 
politic, our narrowmindedness and spiritual 
degradation'^ Are we not the victims of these 
very faults which are responsible for placing 
us into the hands of those who are not our 
friends? Therefore, I should like to take this 
opportunity to tell us that it is an attitude 
of humility that we should adopt, an attitude 
of heart searching. We have gained, but we 
have not gained in the manner in which we 
wished to gain. If we have not done bo, the 
responsibility is ours. When this pledge Bays 
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that we have to serve our oountry» we have 
to serve our country by removing these 
fundamental things which vitiate the body 
politic. 

“ Avoid Passion *’ 

So far as divided India is concerned, my 
attitude is, ‘Avoid words of anger. They 
lead you nowhere. Avoid passion. Passion 
and wisdom never go together.* The body 
politic may be divided but the body historic 
continues. Political division and physical 
partition are merely external, but the psy- 
chological divisions are deeper. Cultural 
cleavages are the more dangerous and what 
wo should do is to preserve those cultural 
tics, those spiritual bonds which have knit 
this people together into one organic whole. 
The discovery of points of view common to 
both, communication, defence, foreign policy, 
these are things which, in the daily run of 
business, are bound to grow up. It is by 
developing this idea that we can once again 
regain the lost unity of this country. That 
is the only way. 

•* To-day our oppo[tunities are great,” 
Dr. Radhakrisbnan continued: “ But let mo 
warn you that when power outstrips ability, 
a groat calamity will overtake us. The op- 


portunity is there. How are you going to 
utilise this opportunity? From midnight to- 
day, we cannot throw the blame 04 the 
Britisher; we have to assume responsibility 
on ourselves. We must destroy corruption, 
proBteering and black.marketiog which has 
spoiled the good name of this country. 
These things will have to be destroyed if we 
want to make any headway. (Cheers.) 

Asoka*s Message 

Pandit Nehru referred to the great con- 
tribution which this country will make to the 
promotion of world peace and welfare of 
mankind. This chakra of Asoka, the Asoka 
wheel, which is there, embodies that great 
idea. Asoka is the greatest of our monarchs. 
Look at the words which II. G. Wells has 
used: Highnesses, Magnificences Excellen- 
cies and Serenities crowd history. Hut among 
them all, there is only one figure which stands 
unique, shining like a luminary—Asoka the 
greatest of all Monarchs. Ho (^iit it into the 
rock that if there arc differences, the way in 
which we have to solve them is through 
concord. ‘ Samavaya Eva Sadhu*. This U 
the only way by which wo c in get rid of 
difforencep. There is no other method which 
is open to you. 



RAMPRASAD, THE MYSTIC-POET 

By SwAMi Ritajananda 


It is often seen that forms of art burst 
forth'into glorious efflorescence when ferti- 
lised by religion. Some of the finest 
specimens of architecture and sculpture that 
are found in temples and churches and the 
immortal hymns that were sung by mystic 
poets bear testimony to this power of religion 
to immortalize art. All the poet- saints felt 
their talent as 'the sacred fire that lights up 
the altar of the mysterious Unknown’. They 
packed-their passionate longings for God in 
their songs. The people made these songs 
their own, for they found in them an echo 
of the searchings of their soul, of their thirst 
for God. Why is it that the lyrics of the 
Alwar saints and the Saiva mystics and the 
sublime songs of Tyagaraja continue to be 
the unfailing sources of spiritual sustenance 
and inspiration tu the people of South Indian 
They poured forth not only their own 
emotions, but the popular emotions as well in 
their songs. There is a familiar yet sweet 
refrain in Tamil which says: 'How beautifully 
did those saints Appar and Sundarar sing; I 
shall also sing like them’. 

It is a matter for regret that even with the 
advancement of education and communica. 
tions, the songs of Tyagaraja and the 
musician-saints of the South are very little 
known in North India, even as the songs of 
North Indian mystics like Ramprasad are not 
well-known in the South. Wo cannot come acr- 
css a person in Bengal who cannot repeat at 
least a few lines of the compositions of Ram- 
prasad. They are enjoyed equally by the 
pandits and peasants. 

By clothing his mellow devotion in the 
language of the common people, Ramprasad 
has made his songs the property of the whole 
nation. Sri Ramakrishna used to go into 
eostaoy, whenever he began to sing in his mel- 
odious voice the out-pourings of Ramprasad* 


Ramprasad’s was a life completely dedicated 
at the feet of the Divine Mother. 

Halisahar or Kumarhatti is a village on the 
banks of the Ganges, not far from Calcutta. 
About two centuries ago, it was a flourishing 
village and it had many scholars and poets. 
About the year 1718 A.D. Ramprasad was 
boro as the son of Ramrama Sen, belonging 
to a respectable and pious Vaidya family of 
the village. The grand style of their worship 
of the Divine Mother was well known to the 
neighbouring villages. Ramprasad went 
through the usual course of education in 
Bengali and Sanskrit. His father wanted 
that he should take up the family profession 
of a physician and succeed him. But the 
boy enjoyed the study of poetry better than 
medicine and the noble father allowed him to 
have his own way. He also studied Persian 

I 

the court language of the times. At the 
proper age, Ramprasad was initiated into the 
worship of Kali, their family diety and this 
kindled the spiritual fire that was latent in 
him. He learnt the various methods of 
worship prescribed in the scriptures and 
engaged himself in (he quest of the Divine 
Mother in all earnestness. But be could not 
lead that sort of life very long, due to the 
sudden passing away of his father. The 
burden of the whole family fell on him and 
he had to find the means for supporting it. 

He left for Calcutta and very soon secured 
a place of an accountant in a zamindar’s 
house on a monthly salary of Rs 30/- Ilis 
poetical temperament could hardly adjust 
itself to the irksome clerical duties and the 
mind used to play the truant running away 
to the Beloved Mother. Finding that his, 
devotion was manifesting itself in beautiful 
lines, he recorded them in the account books 
of the zamindar spread before him in all 
places. Negligence of his work and the 
soribbiing of songs attracted the attention 
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of the other officers, who complained to their 
master. Ramprasad was soon called for 
along with his books. On opening the pages, 
the following song caught the eyes of the 
zamindar. 

“Appoint me your treasurer, 

0 Mother, I am not the one 

who forgets the salt he has oaten. 

All people loot the store house of 

gems, how to endure the sight ! 

You have entrusted it to the 
forgetful Bhola (Siva) the 
Destroyer of demons. 

" He is easily satisfied and always 
ready to give and yet you have 
made him keep your treasure. 

“ He has Half your body and still 
you pay him so highly. 

“ I am only a wageless servant with 
claims on the dust of your feet. 

“ If you be like your father I am lost; 
but if you take my father’s nature 
I shall soon reach you^’ 

“ Prasad says: Let me die in the 
saving grace of those feet that 
remove all curses and by which 

1 am free from all danger 

Turning a few more pages, the zamindar 
found that the pages were all studded with 
songs and the one cry of ‘Mother, Mother,* ran 
through the lines of the songs. Ho, himself 
being a devotee of the Divine Mother, imme- 
diately realised the greatness of Ramprasad 
and calling him aside said, “ Oh, I fihd that 
you want to become the treasurer of the 
Divine Mother!. You can do so. This mean 
worldly job is not fit for people like you, the 
children of God. You are free to go home 
and serve Her with your poetic genius. Do 

i. Kali or Uma is the daughter of Himalaya, and 
hence her nature is said to he stony. Ramprasad 
often teases his Mother saying that she being the 
daughter of Himalaya is stony and hard- hearted. 
While Bivai whom Ramprasad claims his father, 
is easily pleased and kind to his devotees. 


not worry about your salary which will be 
regularly sent to your home from this 
office.** 

Ramprasad could hardly believe that the 
divine grace would come down upon him in 
such an unexpected manner and free him 
from the slavery of a few rupees. He return- 
ed to Halishahar and engaged himself in 
spiritual practices once more. Besides the 
regular worship, he used to oiler a song of his 
composition every day to his diety and this 
song was sung in the morning at the bathing 
ghat Large crowds used to gather round 
him and enjoy the treat of sweet music. One 
day, while the Rajah of Murshidabad, Krishna 
Chandra was travelling along the river, he 
heard these songs and being highly impressed 
by their charm asked Ramprasad to follow 
him and accept a place in his court. Although 
he had no desire to serve any one but God^ 
he had to comply with Krishna Chandra’s 
request and became one of his court-poets. 
The pompous life of the court and the sensual 
compositions of the poets were uncongenial 
to the devotional nature of Ramprasad 
There he was asked to write a poem on the 
popular theme of “ Vidyasundari ”, a love 
story. In this work he shines best in his 
prayers rather than in the presentation of 
sensual love. The work was not a suceess. 
But still the Rajah treated him with all 
honour, gave him the title of Kaviraujan 
and after some time permitted him to return 
to his native place with many presents. 
After this he did not serve any one else. 

Now freed entirely from wage-earning 
duties and worldly influence, liamprasad 
sought the communion of the Divine, without 
any obstruction. From this time onwards 
his life was one of constant prayer and 
strenuous meditation, lie performed all the 
Tantric sadhanas in all their details and 
'sank into the depths of the ocean of spiritual 
discipline and only in intervals of rest was 
he moved by the breeze of emotion to sing 
his songs.” Little by little the attraction for 
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material life faded and he renounced the 
world as we understand from his song : 

No more shall 1 call on you 

0 Mother ; Endless are the 
Bufferings you have given. 

1 was a house.holder and you have 
made me a mendicant and 1 do not 
know what more you can do.** 

He became a welbknown figure during his 
life time and there are many legends which 
refer to his mystic experiences and visions. 
Once Kali is said to have taken the form of 
his daughter and helped him in repairing bis 
fonce and this is mentioned in the song : 

“ Why do you leave the feet of 
the Mother, 0 Mind : Think of 
8hakti, you will get mukti 
(liberation). Tie yourself with 
Bhakti (devotion.) 

How unfortunate you are : You 
have eyes and still you did not 
see Her when She, tricking Her 
devotee came in the form of his 
* daughter and mended his fence." 

He, that meditates on Thee, 

0 Mother: with steadfast mind 
wins Thee. 

Come then as his daughter and 
build the fonce of Ramprasad. 

All devotional literature mentions the 
different attitudes taken by the worshipper, 
when he approaches his Ishtam or chosen 
ideal. The attitude of sclf.surrender is often 
compared to a child, which entirely depends 
upon the protective love of its mother. This 
is the method of approach taken by Ram. 
prasad. The intensely emotional nature of 
a child with its varying moods in its relation 
to its mother, never found better expression 
than in the lyrics of Ramprasad. * Like a 
child? says Sister Nivedita * ho is now 
grave, now gay, some times, petulant, some 
times despairing. But in the child all this is 


purposeless : in Ramprasad there is deep 
intensity of purpose. Every sentence he has 
uttered is designed to sing the glory of his 
Mother... No flattery could touch a nature so 
unapproachable in its simplicity. For in 
these writings, we have perhaps alone in 
literature the spectacle of a groat poet, 
whose genius is spent in realising the 
emotions of a child. William Blake, in our 
own poetry, strikes a note that is nearest ts 
his, and Blake is no means his peer. Robert 
Burns in his splendid indifference to rank and 
Whitman in his glorification of common 
things, have points of kinship with him. But 
to such radiant white- heat of child. likeness 
it would be impossible to find a perfect 
counter-part. His years do nothing to spoil 
this quality !’* He was able to go deep into 
every feeling of a child and present them like 
a master- artist. 

Let me sec Mother how you will escape ? 
Do not think it is so easy as snatching 
a banana from the hands of a child ! 1 
shall so hide myself, Mother, that 
withal your search you will not find 
me. You will have to run after me 
like a cow after its calf. 

Prasad says : You can play such tricks 
if your son is a fool. If you do not 
save me, Mother; 1 tell you, Siva 
will bo your chastiser. 

The child is annoyed when his calls are 
not answered. 

Mother, 1 cry and yet again Mother, but 
you are deaf and blind. 

While the mother lives and if the child 
suffers, what is the use of the mother 
to him. 

Ramprasad says; Is this the mother’s 
way— being mother to be the child’s 
foe - Day and night I muse; what further 
you will do. Perhaps you will force 
me to endure the pangs of birth again 
and again. 
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Ramprasad worshipped Kali, the frightful 
aspect of the Divine Mother. But the terrible 
form never aroused the emoiiou of fear. He 
says/ can aught evil befall a true woi shipper ? 
Rather in his delight he finds all things are 
good. By the power of the dread-visaged 
One thy prayers are made effectual, thou 
dost conquer both in this life and the next. 
Ramprasad, a poet and Her tlave is swimm- 
ing ill a sea of happiness. Can misfortune 
come to one, who worships ? What care he 
for the dreadful things? Ho sits in the 
Virasana for his devotions and takes the 
name of Kali for iiis shield*. With the 
devotee’s eyes ho perceived only tho sublime 
beauty of the Divine. 

He went through all the forms of worship 
mentioned in the Tantric texts. But very 
soon he realised their hollowness. 

From the land whore there is no night 
Has come One unto me. 

And night and day are now nothing 
to me, ritual worship has 
become forever barren. 

My sleep is broken. Shall I sleep 
any more ? Call it what you 
will— I am awake — Hush ; I have 
given back sleep unto Him, 
whose it was. Sleep have I put 
to sleep for ever. 

Tho music has entered the 

instrument and of that mode 
I have learnt a song. 

Ah ! that music is playing over 
before me, 

For concentration is tho great 

teacher thereof, Prasad speaks- 
Understand, 0 soul ; these 
words of wisdom. 

He found that all places of pilgrimage are 
at the feet of tho Mother. 


Why should 1 go to Benares ? 

My Mother’s lotus feet 
Are millions and millions 
Of holy places. 

The books say, man dying in Benares 
Attains Nirvana. 

I believe it. Siva has said it. 

But the root of all is devotion 
And freedom is her slave. 

What good is there even in Nirvana ? 
Mixing water with water—! 

See, I do not care to become sugar 
1 want to eat sugar. 

What beautiful sentiments are packed 
in the last two sentences I 

With a deep insight into the method of 
Tantric worship, he explains the symbolic 
expression of the outward rituals and points 
out the superiority of the conception of the 
Divine far above name and form and which 
can be reached by intense devotion of a pure 
mind. 

** Mind, why art thou anxious ? 

Utter Kali’s name and sit in meditation. 

From all this pompous worship the mind 
grows proud. 

Worship her in secret, that none may 
know. 

What is thy gain from images of metali 
stone Or earth ? 

Fashion Her image with tho stuff of your 
mind. 

And set it on the lotus of your heart. 
Parched rice and plantains, how vainly 
do you offer these ! 

Feed Her with the necior of your 
devotion and satisfy your own mind. 

Why seek to illumine Her with the lamp, 
lantern and candle ? 

Light the jewelled lamp of the mind, let 
it flash its lustre day and night. 

Why do you bring sheep and goats for 
sacrifice 1 

Saying, ‘Victory to Kali’, Victory to 
Kali, saorifico the six passions. 
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Prasad sa^ys-What need is there for drums 
and tom- toms ? 

Saying ‘Victory to Kali’ clap your 
hands. 

And lay your mind at Her feet. 

By his intense sadhanas he was able to 
realise the grandeur of the Divine form 
which fills ‘ the three worlds A realised 
person has co fear of death. ‘ Herald of 
Death, Avaunt; I am the son of the Almighty 
Mother. 1 can be the death to death if 1 
remember the Almighty Mother’s name, says 
he. Even though Ramprasad speaks in the 
wailing tone of a child, his words emit the 
fire of ideals of sadhana and spiritual illumi- 
nation. 

Rampmsad lived most of his life in a 
village and it is no wonder that his poetry, 
with a wealth of local colour and sublime 
simplicity should become part and parcel of 
the life of the villagers. The range of bis 
ideas may not bo wide, but the wealth of 
metaphor collected from the life of the 
agricultural people present charming pictures 
of the rural life of the times. The fallow 
fields of the farmer, who does not know 
how to cultivate, the damaged hut blown off 
by the tempest, the sinking boat overloaded 
with goods, the blind folded ox going round 
the oil.mill are some of the scenes that are 
most familiar even to children. Along with 
these, he mingled the popular legends connec 
ted with Siva and Uma, catchy to the 
village.folk. Although nearly two centuries 
have elapsed since Ramprased left the world, 
his songs are sung with great devotional fer- 
vour by village folk who derive spiritual 
solace and inspiration from them. 

Ramprasad lived and died a poet. Even to 
the last moment he sang the praise of the 
Divine Mother. It is said that ho passed 
away in the year 1776 on the last day of 
Kali worship in his house. He must have 
been fully oonscious that his last day has 


come as is evident from some of his songs. 
' The day has sot and my life that secs this is 
trembling. You who are the shelter of the 
shelterless, World’s Mother give me a place.* 
sings he. 

The worship of the Mother was over and 
the image was being carried to the river for 
immersion, followed by Rampraged, whose 
mind was absorbed in eostney. The man 
carrying th.i image waded into tl'e river and 
Ramprasad also followed. There in waist 
deep water he began to sing : 

“ Tara ! do you remember any more ? 
Mother ! that you have kept mo 
happy hf-re; is it the same hereafter 1 
Had Siva’s words been true, I should 
not he hcsceching you. () Mother! 
delusion after delusion; But good 
funens are visible, if I had any other 
place, I would have never sought you. 
0 Mother: you have filled mo with 
hope, cut my bonds and lift me up. 

Prasad says— My mind is firm and great 
is the power of Kali! Mother; My 
task is finished and I have offered my 
dalcshina.^ 

He repeated the last lines two or three 
times and in the end he shook off the 
mortal coil to be ever in the bosom of his 
beloved Mother. The final scenes of the 
worship of the Mother coincided with the 
last scene of the life of her devotee. 

Although Ramprasad is said to have 
composed many songs, his fame mainly rests 
on his Padavali or Songs on Kali and Aga- 
mani or advent songs of Sri Diirga to Her 
parental homo His other works, excepting 
‘ Vidyasundari' are very few in number. He 
was succeeded by Kamalakanta and Nila. 
kanta and a host of others, who followed his 
method, but could not attain the same 
prominence as Ramprasad. The genius of 
poetry in one language can never be trans- 
lated into another, without robbing it of 
much of it prestine beauty. This is more so in 
in the case of the songs of Ramprasad, who 
had full control over the language and whose 
songs abound in alliteration and puns, the 
charm of which does not yield to any trans- 
lation. But his greatness does not rest on 
the artistic poetry of his songs but on the 
spiritual fervour which is the soul of his 
music. 

1. Dakshina is the last item in worship. 
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Survival of the fittest is a biological law 
that works not only in the world of living 
beings but also in the world of books. There 
are books which like season flowers flourish 
for a season and then fade out of 
existence. And there are books which have 
the power of surviving all vicissitudes of 
fashion, taste and civilization. They have 
in them the power of appeal that cresses the 
borders of time and country in which 
they were born. The dramas of Kalidasa 
have this quality in abundance. That is the 
reason why his dramas, though composed 
and staged many centuries ago, are still an 
unfailing source of delight and inspiration 
to cultured minds not only of this country 
but also of far.off lands. His dramatic 
technique, his high flight of imagination, 
his scrupulous choice of diction and the 
peculiarly mellifluouB and chaste style are 
the unparalleled virtues of his dramas. But 
the dramatic genius of Kalidasa finds its 
highest fulfilment in the perfect characteri- 
sation, pariicularly of his heroines. 

A study of the characters of Kalidasa’s 
heroines is interesting and profitable not 
only for their perfect and artistic finish but 
also for the fact they reveal to us of the 
gradual process of the psychological growth 
and development of the poet’s mind. Three 
dramas of Kalidasa, e.g. the Malavikagnimu 
ira, the V ikramorvasiya and the Sakuntala, 
have come down to us and all of them are 
love dramas. In the Malavikagnimilra, 
Malavika, the unfortunate princess of 
Vidarbha is the heroine. Her brother 
Madhavasena is captured and dethroned by 
his cousin Yajnasena. She escapes with the 
minister Sumati who, while escorting her in 
order to give her in marriage to Agnimitra, 
the king of Vidisa, is attacked and killed by 
high-way robbers. It was only an accident 
that later on Virasena, the minister of 


Agnimitra, found her and handed her over 
to the queen, Dharini. 

One day the king happens to see her 
portrayed in a picture and falls in love with 
her at first sight. In that drama we are 
first introduced to her when she appears 
before the royal audience to exhibit her skill 
in music and dancing. The exquisite beauty 
and graceful movements of the maiden 
simply enchant the king. He is maddened 
with her wonderful skill in dancing, acting 
and music. She is made to sing a very 
suggestive song which means; ' My beloved 
is difficult to be attained ; do not expect 
anything from him, my heart '. She elicits 
the king’s most passionate admiration more 
than once and her exit from the stage leaves 
the king restless and love-lorn. She proves to 
be the most poisonous arrow ofeupid to him. 
and she completely conquers his heart. 

For the second time she is introduced to 
us in the pleasure-garden. It is spring time; 
the vernal breeze has made the sylvan regions 
all the more enchanting. Fortunately for 
the king, the circumstances prove most 
favourable. He minutely observes the youth, 
ful physical features of the girl and maddened 
with passion opens his heart to Malavika 
through Bakulavalika ; but further progress 
is checked by the sudden appearance of the 
queen, Iravati. In the meanwhile the queen, 
Dharini is alarmed at the love-lorn condition 
of the king and in her anxiety to save the 
king from the snare of love she imprisons the 
•'nnocent girl, Malavika. This reveals one of 
the weakest traits in the character of 
Dharini. But the tactful Vidusaka brings 
about the release of Malavika who is again 
introduced to the king in the Samudragraha. 
There, the amorous talks which pass between 
the loving pair show; beyond any shade of 
doubt, that the charming bashfulness of the 
maiden has sadly given place to the 
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weaknesa of human flesh. Malavika is 
too eloquent in her love affairs. To 
her royal lover, to whom she talks for the 
first time, in reply to his love proposal, she 
frankly expresses consent. Tt is due to 
the fear for the displeasure of the queen that 
she cannot carry out in action what she 
desires most. One expects more coyness 
under such circumstances, because silence is 
more than eloquence in amorous ^ames. The 
king embraces Malavika, an affair in which 
she is not less willing ; and when the king 
wants to come out on hearing the ciy of 
V'^idushaka, Malavika beseechcH her royal 
consort not to leave. 

The king always feels that the queen 
Dharini is a groat obstacle in the way of his 
union with Malavika though later on Dharini 
herself arranges the marriage. Thus in the 
oharacter of Malavika we find no appeal to 
our higher sentiments and feelings. She is 
concerned only with the gross, biological 
aspect of that most dominant animal disposi- 
tion called ‘ love ’. The dire misfortune 
which had overtaken and ruined her paternal 
family and which had cost the valuable life 
of Sumati does not seem to influence and 
purify the intense passion and desire which 
dominate her character throughout the 
drama. The youthful age and disposition of 
the dramatist is not less responsible for such 
delineation of Malavika’s character. At the 
time of the execution of the drama the 
dramatist was perhaps at a stage of life when 
the higher aims of marriage are apt to be lost 
sight of. The creation of worthy progeny, 
and the sacrifice of personal pleasures for the 
sake of others have not yet been admitted as 
the highest ideals of married life. In the 
Taittiriya (Jpanisad the preceptor after 
teaching the Veda enjoins the pupil 
*' do not bring about extinction to the conti- 
nuance of your lineage.” In fact this is 
important even from the national point of 
view. The culmination of love is in the 
creation of progeny. But our great dramatist 


has brought the episode to a close after a 
passionate description of a love espisode and 
consequent marriage of the royal pai»*. 
Naturally the softer and more feminine 
aspects of the heroine’s character have not 
found full play in the character of Malavika. 

Butin tho Vtkramorvasiya the dramatist 
shows greater artistic finish, more sobre 
judgment and definite improvement in ideals. 
Unlike in the Malavikagnimilra here a 
nymph is the heroine. She is introduced to 
us in the first actufidL^r tragic (.ircumstanv es. 
She was being k!(lnap|)ed by the demon 
Kesin. Fortunately the king Purnravas, 
while returning from heaven, happened to 
hear the shriekings of tho nymph and sived 
Urvasi. But the unique beauty of the 
heavenly nymph sows the seed ot love in the 
heart of the king. He pays high meeds of 
praise and admiration to her. 

She also returns her love for the king by 
casting longing and lingering looks while 
leaving for heaven. 

The advent of tho spring makes the pangs 
of separation all the more painful. The 
king accuses her of indifference and apathetic 
attitude towards his sincere feelings. Tho 
dramatist takes recourse to the super-natural 
powers of the nymph in order to bring about 
the union of the lovers at this stage. She 
comes to tho royal pleasure garden, over- 
bears the talks of the love-lorn king and 
su'idcnly appears on the scene and is united 
with her lover, only to be separated again. 
The king’s glance upon a Vidyadhari girl 
rouses the jealous wrath of the nymph who 
disdaining the king’s apologies enters the 
forbidden grove sacred to Kartikeya a^d is 
transformed into a creeper. But ultimately 
the metamorphosis is undone by the Sanguma- 
niyaka jewel and the lovers are united. 

The extreme sensitiveneis and highly 
improper jealousy of the heroine really 
detracts from th ^ charm of her character, 
particularly when we picture in our mind 
the epger proslrations of the king. In fact 
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this unbecomiDg trait in the character of any 
lady makes ono lose all sympathy or admira. 
tion for her. But we should not forget at 
the same time that nothing better could 
have been expected from a heroine who is a 
mere courtesan. 

In the V ihramorvasiya our groat dramatist 
is quite conscious of the higher aims of 
married life. In the beginning of the fif*^h 
act the Vidushaka is made to say, ‘ nothing is 
wanting except the fact that the king is 
without a son.’ Thus the creation of progeny 
has been recognised as the culmination of 
married life and, in fact, a worthy son is 
shown to be born as the result of the happy 
union. But the fact that the royal child was 
kept away from the palace, lest it should 
hamper the amorous sports of the happy 
pair, leaves an indelible blot on the character 
of the heroine as a mother. It takes away from 
the charm of her feminine nature and evinces 
the burning passion that runs rebel in her 
heart even after she has become the mother. 
The sacrifice and unselfishness that married 
life should necessarily entail have not been 
depicted in her character. Here again her 
role as a courtesan offers some explanation 
to this strange psychology. 

Thus the characterization of Urvasi, though 
marking definite advance over that of 
Malavika, is certainly lacking in perfection. 
The highest conception of womanhood, how- 
ever, finds expression in the character of 
Sankuntala. This time our great d»;amati8t 
has for his heroine neither a princess nor a 
harlot who had to pass their lives either in 
luxury or license, but an ascetic girl who has 
passed her entire girl-hood in the serene 
environments of a hermitage under strict 
discipline and self-control. She is introduced 
to us while sprinkling water on the shrubs of 
the hermitage. The king happens to see her 
and is struck with her exquisite beauty at 
the very first sight. He cannot believe his 
own eyes. Such manifestation of natural 


beauty and charm ho sees for the first time. 
But what appeals the reader most in the 
character of Sakuntala is not her physical 
beauty but mental perfection. All the distin- 
ctive traits of the female mind are illustrated 
in Sakuntala. Her timidity gives the king 
an opportunity to introduce himself. Being 
annoyed with, and afraid of, the bees, she cries 
for help and the king takes this opportunity 
and appears on the scene. The majestic appe- 
arance and the gait of the king at once sow the 
seed of love in the heart of the ascetic girl. 
She is intensely curious to know more about 
him, but the keen sense of decorum and 
modesty prevents her from being eloquent. 
When the king highly admires her beauty 
she hangs down her face and observes studied 
silence. In fact throughout the first act she 
has never exchanged a single word with the 
king and it is in the third act that wo hear 
her speak to the king for the first time. Her 
extremely tender heart is full of affection 
even to the inferior creation. The trees and 
shrubs of the hermitage are like brothers and 
sisters to her. In the fourth act while being 
sent away to the royal palace ‘ the flora and 
fauna * of the hermitage arc, as if, unwilling 
to be separated from her. As a wife Sakun- 
tala seems to have resolved to live upto the 
ideal held before her by sage Kanva. We 
have no occasion to judge her in relation to 
her elders, co-wives and attendants. But as 
regards her husband the celebrated lino, 
*even if your husband behaves rudely, be 
soft and composed* has never since been 
uttered before a more worthy pupil. In the 
face of the gravest insult when she was most 
meanly oast away she could not use a word 
harsher than, Anarya, (unworthy of an Arya) 
towards her husband. When the fatal decision 
was finally announced she blamed not her 
husband as the author of her misery, but her 
own destiny. And even after the repudiation 
she observes austerities out of most genuine 
regard for her husband, quite in keeping 
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with the Hindu ideal and thought* During 
the days of separation the child is the only 
solace of her life. So when she sees the king, 
imatiated beyond recognition out of repen- 
tance, embracing the boy, she has misgivings 
lest the unknown contact will defile the 
purity of the boy. Her filial love has found 
fine expression in the fourth and the seventh 
acts of the drama. Thus love, creation of 


progeny and above all sacrifice, as the true 
ideals of a wife of any race and clime have 
been very skilfully delineated in the unique 
character of Sakuntala. This wonderful 
creation of the mature mind of our great 
dramatist becomes all the more charming 
when we appreciate the real significance 
of it. 


A DAY IX A CHRISTIAN IIOMI- 

By A Wanderer 


It was not my first experience of Christian 
homes, though it was the moat authentic and 
fruitful. For the first time I saw Chris, 
tianity at one of its beat approx 
imations, Christianity in its prayerful 
and practical aspects, I learnt many things 
which a Hindu, without any sense of inferi- 
ority-complex, should take note of, and learn 
from Christians and Christian homes. To be 
true to myself, I must, with apologies to my 
kind hostess, risk this remark: It was a 
Hindu experience for me. Is it because I 
was a Hindu that I could earn only a Hindu 
expereinco from a Christian home? Any true 
religion at its best confirms other religionists 
in the experience of their own respective 
faiths; when it converts or coerces them into 
its belief it falls from its high estate. My 
sojourn at the Christian home was just an 
opportunity for me to see Christianity proving 
its genuineness that way, by awakening in me 
some dormant Hindu convictions. It was also 
an opportunity for me to compare notes, •to 
become painfully conscious of Hindu failings 
and foibles and to think furiously of stopp- 
ing them. A Church or a Christian Home is in 
its truest moments when it affords a Hindu, 
a Hindu experience, and a Hindu scripture 
is at its best when it nourishes the faith of a 
Christian reader in his Bible. 

I was the guest of a hospitable Christian 
home on the West coast for a day during 


these monsoon months this year when uncea 
sing rains made indoor life compulsory but 
yet enjoyable. My hosts were not rich in 
the common sense of the term : their riches 
were hospitality., love, contagions content, 
meat and cheerfulneas. Cleanliness was the 
ornament of their house, even as modesty 
was the ornament of its inmates, a modesty 
not more brilliant than their gold orna- 
ments. With a few exceptions the neighbours 
were all Hindus whose constant visits to the 
home made me sometimes feel that I was in 
a Hindu home. 

After supper I was preparing to retire— for 
the day was rather strenuous for me— when 
my kind hostess came and announced that 
there will be a common prayer and readings 
from the Bible. I said I shall hear from my 
bed as I was too tired. A common prayer, 
and that before retiring! There was a feeling 
in mo of an ancient sweet wish come true. I 
remembered what I read in some Hindu Epic, 
the story of a devotee who thought too 
highly of his devotion, being sent by the 
Lord to learn from a householder. To the 
great chagrin of the devotee he found that 
his ideal had no time to pray during the 
whole day which he ended by a very brief 
prayer just before retiring. I fed my Hindu 
vanity with the thought that these Christian 
friends have taken the cue from that story. 
But at the same time 1 could ’nt help being 
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reminded of the Hindu homes where no 
common prayer rounds off the day; why, 
where any common prayer is conspicuous by 
its absence. This was too hard a knock on 
the head of my Hindu vanity, but 1 bore it 
in silence as a true Hindu! 1 thought of the 
Hindu homes where the practice of common 
prayer is made impossible either by members 
keeping irregular hours or by want of faith 
in the efficacy of common prayer. The 
Hindus have too much freedom of faith and 
worship that they ’end in freedom from 
worship. They have the choice of a wild 
variety of forms that they either swing to the 
one extreme of a multitude of forms or to the 
other of complete negation of them. Extremes 
have not helped man: one wonders why the 
Hindus with their genius for a wise 
via-media hardly practise their own wisdom. 

I was soon awakened from this reverie by 
the peace radiating from the prayer that was 
then in progress. It was an atmosphere of 
utter dedication to the Divine. A whole 
family rising as one man and raising their 
hearts to Ood for acceptance. How tru it 
is that a community is strongest when forged 
in the presence of God in prayer! How true 
it is that the bonds of love, the oath of alle- 
giance and common endeavour the bonds 
that keep a. family together arc unbreakable 
when made in the presence of God. Hero is 
a family who took the pledge not only to 
bear the cross of their Redeemer but the 
cross of the household together aud in 
unison. 

1 could read a double pledge in tVat pra- 
yer: the pledge to practise the four cardinal 
Christian virtues and the promise to practise 
the virtues of a good Christian home. One 
merged imperceptibly in the other. The 
four cardinal Christian virtues of justice, 
temperance, prudence (wisdom) and forti- 
tude came in handy for the home to bo 
pressed into service for household purposes. 
What home can hope to be knit together by 
love and anderstanding, if justicp and tern 
perance are not its gods? What home can 
hope for efficienoy, regularity and an atmos- 


phere of common endeavour if wisdom and 
fortitude are not its targets ? And what 
exactly are these four virtues? 

Justice: 

Render to all their dues ; tribute to whom 
tribute is due; Custom to whom custom; 
honour fo whom honour (Rom 13/7) “Present 
your members as instruments of righteous- 
ness unto God (Rom. 6 13) Be blameless as 
God’s steward; a lover of good, sober.minded, 
just, holy, temperate. (Titus 1/7-8) 

Temperance : 

For I say, through ihe grace that was 
given me, to every man that is among you, 
not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think but so to think soberly, 
according as God hath dealt to each a man 
a measure of faith (Rom. 12/3) 

Prudence : 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whataoevor things 
are pure, whatsoever thing are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise think on these things. (Phil. 4 8) 

Fortitude: Stand fast in one spirit, with one 
soul. 

The home not only thought on these things 
but meditated on them and practised them. 

And more so on the words : Love, which 
is the bond of perfectness, (col. 3/14) 

The household is a cooperative adven- 
ture and if temperateness, fortitude and 
prudence do not express themselves in 
regularity, tolerance and service, and a sense 
of sharing common burdens, the household 
turns out into a piece of misadventure. One 
man’s late hours, uncleanliness, or other 
sins against corporate life are reaped by the 
whole family, (how little Hindu households 
realise this truth of family life!) even as one 
man’s glory is shared by all. Was this 
fundamental law of household life getting 
confirmation from Lord Jesus himself? For I 
could hear the young daughter of the home 
reading the Bible in her devotional aooents ; 
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*<Well then, as one man’s 

trespass issued in doom for all, 

So one man’s act of redress 

issues in acquittal and life for all. 

Just as one man’s disobedience 

made all the rest sinners 

So one man's obedience will 

make all the rest righteous. 

(Romans, 5). 

Wheal put my mind back and visualised 
the day, 1 could sec the picture of a ilock 
horded by ‘My Lord, the Shepherd’ moving in 
unison and with devotion to their respective 
duties, carrying in all meekness the cross of 
the household, ‘each giving according to 
capacity and each taking according to need’ 
to make the common causa, the home a 
success. I could see them raising their 
household life to the level of a holy act, an 
offering at the feet of the Lord. And so their 
prayer has come as the final act on a day of 
dedication, a day of corporate life lived in 
the presence of God. Prayer is a fruitful 
reality when it rounds off a day of sincere 
striving and dedication. It is a mockery 


idi 

when it closes a day of God-denials and 
disorderly, unclean life. 

I said at the start that it was a Hindu 
experience for me : yes, I was made cons- 
cious of my being a Hindu by Christian 
strength showing me Hindu weakness. I felt 
humbled to think how Hindu homes failed 
to enshrine many of the domestic virtues of 
this Christian home, virtues of domestic 
economy, cleinliness, regularity and 
combined responsibility. 

I coiild’nt set aside the thought of Hindu 
homes where the paths and pathways are 
paved with good intentions but with bad 
hygiene. 1 was reminded of the Hindu 
w'hose civic and religious conscience is 
clean if ho sees filth cross his boundary, but 
lie right in the centre of the quandrangle of 
his neighbour ! The Hindu homes lack the 
cheer and contenment of corporate living. 
1 wondered how much of Christian practical 
sense in corporate and happy household life, 
and in domestic economy , could easily be 
imported into Hindu homes with safety to 
their faith The Hindu may hitch his wagg n 
of idealism to the stars, but has got to keep 
his feet on Itrra firma. 


THli CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD: 

Textual Introduction (iij Date and Autiiorsiiip 

By SwAMi Tyagisananda 


According to tradition, all the Upanishads 
are supposed to bo attached to one or the 
other of the four Vedas. Of the one hundred 
and eight Upanishads mentioned in the 
Muktikopanishad list, ten belong to the 
Rigveda, nineteen to the SuJcla-Yajurveda, 
thirty-two to the Krishna Yajurveda and 
thirty-one to the Aiharveda, Only sixteen 
are said to belong to the Samaveda. They are 
the Kena the Chhandogya^ the Aruni, the 
Maiirayani, the Maitreyi, the Vajrasuchika, 
the Yogachuadmanit the Vasudeva, the Mahai, 
the Sanngaea, the Avyakta, the Kundika, the 


iSavitri, the liudraksha-Jabala, the Darsana 
ani the Jabali Upanishads. {vide Muktiko- 
panishad 11-4): 

It is not known why all these sixteen are 
considered to belong to Sama- Veda, With the 
exception of the Kena and the Chhandogya, 
none of them seem to have any oonuection 
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with the Saman chant, or the Sama-Veda 
Samhita or Brahmanas. Perhaps they were 
compoeed or compiled by rishis belonging to 
the Sama.vcda sakhas : or they might have 
been current in Sama.vedic schools; or they 
might have recorded the teachings of some of 
the Sama.vedic rishis. The only distinctive 
sign whii h enables us to allot them to the 
Sama-veda is the Santi.patha, which all these 
have in common, and which is said to be spe- 
oially characteristic of the Sama-vedic 
Upanishads as per the Muktikopauishad 
quotation given above. There seems to be 
some doubt as to wheth^rr the Maitrayani 
Upanishad really belongs to the Sama.Veda. 
Some consider it as atiachod to the Maitra< 
yani sakha of the Black- y ague. The 
Chhandogya and the Kena are certainly the 
oldest amongti these sixteen. It is only these 
that have been commented upon by Sankara* 
oharya, and considered as authoritative 
by Badarayana in the Brahma. Sutras, Of 
all the Upanishads that Sankara has 
commented upon, only the Kena has got the 
honour of having two Bhashyas from his pen, 
It belongs to the Jaiminiya sakha of the 
Sama.veda, It is also called the Talavakara 
Upanishad and is attached to the Jaiminiya^ 
Upanishad Brahmana. The others are of 
later origin, and deal with much heterogen- 
ous matter which have no bearing upon 
Vedanta as such. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad is one of the 
major Upanishads and perhaps the most 
important among them, with the exception 
of the Brihadaranyaka, It i^i attached to the 
Chhandogya Brahmana or the Upa^jishad^ 
Brahmana, Most of the discussions in tho 
Vedanta-sutr as are in clarification of its teach- 
ings. According to Prof. Deuesen's classifica- 
tion of the Upanishads into four chronological 
groups, it belongs to the first and the most 
ancient group. Various principles of classi- 
fication are adopted by scholars in ascertain- 
ing the age of the Upanishads, and critics 
are not agreed with regard to the relative 
anteriority or posteriocity of tb'a various 
texts. But whatever principles may be 
adopted the Chhandogya will certainly be 


found one of the oldest of the Upanishads. 
Its archaic language and style has more in 
common with the language and style of the 
Brahmanas, of one of which it forms a part. 
The association of its teaching with the 
sacrificial ritual shows that it must have 
been composed at a time when the rituals 
were actually alive as in the days of the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas. The many 
ideas as well as teachers which it has in 
common with the Samhitas and Brahminical 
literature show that most probably it might 
have been compiled or composed in the same 
period as the Samhitas and Brahmanas. 

Some of the rishis mentioned in tho 
Chhandogya are also met with in the Maha. 
bharata. Thus Baka-dalbhya of the Ghhan. 
dogya I, ii 1.^, is mentioned in the Maha. 
bharata to have been present at the court of 
Yudhisthira and as having performed a 
yajna for punishing Dhritarashtra for his 
rude behaviour, (vide Salya parva ohapter 
41) This shows that the rishi must have been 
a contemporary of the Pandavas. The men- 
tion of Krishna.de vakiputra in the Chhandog^ 
ya is alao suggestive of the Mahabharata age. 
Uddalaka Aruni. one of the prominent rishis 
of the Chhandogya is described as a disciple 
of the sago Dhaumya in the Mahabharata 
(Adiparva chap. 3) This Dhaumya is men- 
tioned as the purohit of Yudhishthira 
(Adiparva, chap. 183 and Sabhparva chap 
53, 80, Vanaparva chap. 3) and is also men. 
iioned as the brother of Asita.devala (Adi- 
parva chap 183) who is one of the Vedio 
rishis who has some of the Uigvedic mantras 
to his credit, (vide Rigveda Mandala I, 
suktas 5 -24). Ghora-angirasa, mentioned as 
the teacher of Krishna-devakiputra, (Chhan- 
doyya, III, XVII, 6) is mentioned in the 
Kaushitaki Brahmana and the Kathaka 
Samhita of the Yajur veda. Aitareya and 
Kaushitaki, who were the authors of the 
Brahmanas are also mentioned in the 
Chhandogya, Many of the ideas of the 
Chhandogya such as the warfare between the 
senses, also appear In the Mahabharata, 
(vide Anugita in Asvamedha parva) The 
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story of Asvapati kaikeya, the teacher of 
the Vais wanara Vidya in the Chhandogyaia 
also mentioned in the Santipaiva 77-8 where 
the exact words of the Upanishad ;i|it ^^«T( 
are actually reproduced. These corres- 
pond »noe8 might be due to the fact of 
both texts being produced in the same 
period. 

There are also certain astronomical data 
which help to determine the ago of the 
Chhandogya Upanithad. The Maitri Upani- 
ahad quotes many passages and ideas from 
the Chhandogya as the opinion of ancient 
rishis (videMaitri 11-2,6. Ill: 3, IV. 6 etc.) 

This shows that OAhondosj/o must have been 
an ancient Upanishad even at the date of the 
Maitri Dpaniahad. Now, this Mailri Up- 
anishad (VI,14) refers to Udagayaua or 
Uttar.ayana, as beginning with the Asleaha 
constellation and ending with about the 
middle of Dhanishta. From astronomical 
calculations based on this statement, it is 
argued by scholars like Tilak and Dikshit 

that the date of the Maitri Upanishad should 
be earlier than that of the Vedanga Jyotisha 
which is placed by scholars at about 1400 
B. 0. The latter work mentions Udagayanam 
as about hall a constellation behind what is 
mentioned in the Maitri Upanishad. As 
about 480 years arc required for the Udaga- 
yana to recede by half a constellation, it is 
argued that the Maitri must be at least 480 
years ealier than Vedanga jyotisha. So the 
approximate date of the Mailri Upanishad 
maybe about 1900 B. c. The Chhandogya 
being considered as an ancient Upanishad 
even at the time of the Maitri, it must be 
considered as some centuries older than 2000 
B. c. If the Mahabharata war took place at 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga about 3100 
B. 0. and if the Chhandogya was compiled or 
composed at about the same time, then the 
Maitri has every right to think of the Chhan- 
dogya as a very ancient Upanishad. All the 
facts noted above will also substantiate the 
guess that the Chhandogya and the Mahabha- 
rata might have been compiled during the 
same period and perhaps by the same rishi. 
If we take that the Mahabharata was compi 


loci or composed by the great snge Krishna 
Dvaipayana-Vyasa, who arranged the Vedas 
also, we may not be far wrong if we make a 
justifiable claim that perhaps the compilation 
of the Chhandogyo 2 >anishad might have been 
made by the groat sage Vyasa himself when 
he undertook the arrangement of the whole 
Vedas and the compilation of the Maha- 
bharata, from among the materials tradition, 
ally current among the Vcdic schools, as 
well as amongst the masses. This is stren- 
gthened by the fact that Vyasa himself is 
mentioned as one of theSama-veda Acharyas, 
as already noticed in our previous article on 
the basis of the Sama.Tarpana Vidhi. 

According to Madhvacharya, however, 
Rama Devi praised Vishnu with the words 
which CAme out of the mouth of ITayagriva 
and tlm Chhandogya Upanishad constitutes 
these words, (vide Madhva's Introduction 
to Chhandogya Rhashya 

It would thus seem that, according to the 
Madhvas, the prime author of this Upanishad 
is Hayagriva, and that it has come down to 
us through Rama Devi ; (Compare Vedesha’s 
commentary on Madhva Bhashya 

'^fq: I UTI3 ^q 

-^qfd, this view Madhvacharya 
quotes the authority of a book which he 
calls Mahasa. mhita whose words are quoted 
by him thus? ; 

The Chhandogyopanishad itself does not 
pretend to contain only the teachings of any 
one single rishi, unlike the Prasna, the 
Mundaka, the Katha or the Svetasvatara 
Upaniihads which are attributed to single 
teachers. Like the Brihadaranyaka, it is 
rather a Samhita or a compilation of the 
teachings of the various rishis about the 
spiritual life and its goal. In the last chapter, 
it gives a Vamsa-Vrikha or traditional list of 
teachers, through whom the teachings had 
oome down to the time of its compilation. 
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According to this the apostolic succession is 
traced back to Brahma himself who gave it 
to Prajapati and the latter to Manu, who in 
his turn, gave it to the succeeding genera- 
tions. The succession of teachers from 
Brahma to Manu may appear, at first sight, 
to be more or less mythical. But, if we rememt 
ber that it is a custom amongst the Hindus 
to give the names of Gods to men, there is 
nothing wrong if we consider these names as 
only those of human rishis. This is corrobora^ 
ted by the fact chat Prajapati is the rishi of 
Rigveda 111-55. This rishi is called Prajapati 
Vaiswamitra, which shows that be was a son 
c>f Viswamitra. Similarly another rishi named 
Prajapatirvachyah is mentioned as the rishi 
of Rigveda ]X-84 This Prajapati must have 
been the son of Vak, Prajapati seems to 
have had children also, for, one rishi, 
Samvarana-prajapaiya is montioned as the 
rishi of Rigveda V*33; another Hiranyagarbha- 
prajapatya of Rigveda X-121 ; still another 
Yakshmanasana-prajapatyaof Rigveda X-lGi; 
and Prajavau prajapatya of Rigveda X183. 
Vaivaswata Manu is also a human rishi, who 
is the seer of Rigveda VIIl-27 to 31 and of 
8ukla-Yajurveda^^io^\, Another Manu called 
Manurapsava is raentionfd as the seer of 
some of the mantras in Rigveda IX-IOG. 
That Brahma himself might have been only 
a rishi of that name may be seen from the 
fact that his son and wife are mentioned as 
the BPers of Rigveda X-109, as 
and and of Rigveda 

X.162. Again Swayambhu Brahrra is the 
rishi of Sukla-Yajurveda, chapter 32. 
Innumerable mantras in Atharvaveda ijre also 
attributed to the rishi Brahma ; vide 1-17, 
19, 22 etc., 11-16 to 17, III-ll and 12, 1V.6, 
16, etc. All these show that the names 
mentioned in the Chhandogya might have 
been only the names of human rishis, and 
there is no necessity to consider them mythi. 
cal. The Vamsa.vriksha may also be 
considered only as symbolical of the fact that 
the revelation came from God himself 
through a purified budhi to the human mind 
and thr senses. In this view Brahma reprn. 
Bents God, and Prajapati, the purified 


buddhi. That Prajapati is used iu the sense 
of pure heart may be seen from Brihadaran^ 
yaha V 3 ^ Sankara him- 

io his Bhasbya on Chhandogya \ \\.\i and 
explains Prajapati on the basis of this passage 
Similarly, Manu, in 
Vedic language, moans thinking faculty, 
from the root man, to think. (Compare 
Nirukta So adhyatmioally, this 

Vamsa-vriksha may signify only the coming 
down or manifestation of the highest spiritual 
truths in the purified hearts of the rishis, 
from God himself as the first teacher, 
(Compare Patau jali’s Yogasutra ’P: 

He is the Guru even of the ancient rishis) 
and their intellectual formulation by their 
thinking faculty for the benefit of the future 
generations. 

Whichever view is taken about Brahma, 
Prajapati and Manu, the teaching has come 
down to us only through great spiritual 
personalities mentioned In the various Vidyas, 
Thus Uddalaka.aruni is the expounder of the 
Sadvidya in the sixth chapter. He was the 
son of Arana and was therefore known as 
Aruni. He belonged to Gautama Gotra and 
so he is sometimes also called Gautama. 
Thus in chapter V of the Chhandogya^ when 
he goes to Pravahana Jaivali for learning 
Panchagni Vidya he is referred to as’ Gauta- 
ma, and his son Svetaketu is referred to as 
Aruneya, the son of Aruni, In the Vaiswa- 
nara Vidya of the same chapter we find him 
mentioned as a disciple of king Asvapati 
Kaikeya, to whom he goes for instruction 
about Vaiswanara. He seems to have learnt 
Madhu Vidya from his own father as menti. 
oned iu the third ohapte.:. The Brihadaran- 
yaka (VI-iii,7) refers to him as the teacher of 
the Prana Vidya to the famous sage yajna- 
valkya himself. In Brihadaranyaka (Ill-vii, 
J) he himself says that he was a disciple of 
Patanjala Kapya, and that while studying 
the scriptures relating to Yajna, he was 
taught the knowledge of Sutratma and 
Antrayamin by Kabandha, a Gandharva 
who had poseessed his teacher’s wife. Brihad- 
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aranyaka (VI. iv, 7) alao roentionB him as a 
teaoher of Brahmacharya for grihasthas. Tho 
Kaihopanishad and the Mahabharata 
mention him as tho father of the famous 
Nachiketas, and he is said to have performed 
the Viswajit sacrifice. Kaushitaki Upaniihad 
(I-i) repreieuts him as officiating as a priest 
for the king, Ohilru Gungyayani, and to have 
studied the Devayaiia Bantha umler the 
king. The Satapatha Brahmana (XI-iv-1, 1) 
and Gopaiha Brabmana (1-36) mention how 
he traversed the northern country in search 
of debates on spiritual topiG8« and how he 
was defeated in arguuieut by a gre at sage, 
Svaidayaua ot Suunaka Gotra, and how ho 
became the Jattcr’s disciple. Mahabharate 
(Adiparva, chup. 3) represents him as a 
disciple of Dbaumya who was the Purohita 
of Yudhishthira. All these show he was 
a universally respected rishi in Vedi(5 times, 
and how he was well-versed in tho fundamen- 
tals of spiritual life which he imbibed at the 
feet of the various experts in the line and 
which he handed over in his turn to great 
rishis like Vajnavalkya and SSvetaketu. 

The seventh chapter mentions Sanatkuma- 
ra as a teacher, and the great sage Narada 
himself as a disciple who goes to him in search 
of realisation of the Infinite Bliss. This 
Narada, as we have already pointed out in our 
last article was one of the Sama Veda Achar- 
yas as per the SamaUarpana^Vidhi, It is he 
who has written the Naradiya Siksha dealing 
with the Sama Veda music. Ho is also men- 
tioned as the rishi of liigveda VIII- 13, etc* 
which shows that tho dooirine taught by 
Sanalkumara to Narada must have been as 
old as Rigveda itself. He is represented in 
the Harivamsa (11,1013) as having acted as 
the Udgata in some sacrifices, which shows 
his special connection with Samaveda^ and in 
the Mahabharata he is represented as the 
disciple of the Great Narayana Himself. In 
Bhagavalat he is represented as having been 
the son of a maidservant who had been ser- 
ving some rishis. And it was through the 
grace of these rishis that he became interest 
ed in spiritual matteis. Ho is thus an example 


of one who, though of low birth, struggled up 
to the highest heights of spiritual realisation 
and came to be recognised as Devarshi later 
on. Tho Chhandogya , seventh chapter, rep- 
resents him ns well versed in all the script- 
ures nn<i other sciences and as having been 
still discontented with all this (knowledge and 
to have been in search of tho Atman. The 
teacher tSanaikuinara is also represented in 
the Brahma Vaivarta Barana as being eter- 
nally only five years old. This of course is 
oiily a poetic description of his having reali- 
sed the eternal Atman and of his having 
been thus free from old age or in the 

lauguige ofthe Up .nishads. The same Purana 
also describi s him as one who never subjected 
himself to tho vcdic ritualistic samskaras, 
and who was tho d'sciple of Na-’ayana him- 
golf. Oompaio | 

W WIW : i 

Ho was al :0 known as San itsujata, and the 
Banatsujatiya of Mahabharata purports to 
record his iiislructions to Dbritarushlra at 
the request of Vidiira. In the course of his 
instruction the rishi defines a lirahmana as 
one who is devoted to Truth, 

fTFinsnlref tr 

This fully accords with the view' of the 
Chhcind gya Upanishad. It is singularly in. 
teresting to note the great scholar Narada 
going in search of Almajuanam to one who is 
completely devoid of all pretensions to Vedio 
scholarship and Vcdic ceremonial purity. 
The Vamana Purana honours Sanatkumara 
by considering him as the son of Hharrna 
himself by hia wife Ahiriisa, and by descri- 
bing him as having been adopted .as son by 
Brahma hiiusclf. All this is only a poetical 
exaggeration based upon the sage’s realisation 
of Brahman through Dharma and Ahimsa. 

The Harivamsa also corroborates that 
Sanatkumara was so called beoause he was 
the ‘ eternal child *. 
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'Know me only to be a child just as I was 
born, and hence my name Sanatkumara was 
given to me.* Thus the teacher and disciple 
proclaim by their lives that mere Vedic study 
and Vedic samskaras were absolutely ol no 
necessity in themselves fur spiritual rcalisa. 
tion and that one could have spiritual realisa- 
tion even without them, if one has renuncia- 
tion and self control, devotion to Truth and 
purity of heart. Vide Ch. Up. VI 1-26,2. 

The Upanishad points out that such people 
like Sanatkumara are entitled to be called 
Skanda as they have leapt over the prelimi- 
naries of Vedic study and samskaras and at 
one jump cleared the abyss of samsara and 
realised the Atman by their innate renuncia- 
tion, purity of heart, self-control and devotion 
to Truth like Sri liamakrishna. 

Two other great teachers mentioned in the 
Chhandogya are Pravahana Jaivali, the king 
of the Panchalas and Asvapati, the king of 
the Kaikeyas. They were Rajarshis who 
realised Brahman, although they were rulers 
of Kingdoms. Great Brhi min sages like 
Uddalaka.Aruiii and Vedic scholars like 

did not consider it beneath their dignity to 
Bit at the feet of these royal sages for spiritual 
instruction, inspite of their being Brahmins. 
It is also interesting to note that in the king- 
dom of Asvapati there was not oven one who 
was not a Vedic scholar and who did 

not practise Vedic rituals This 

shows that under the enlightened king, no 
man was prevented from study and sp ritual 
practice, because of caste or sex and that 
every one of his subjects was equal in his 
eyes because of his resulting from 

the realisation of the whole world as the 
As his very name suggests, Asvapati 
WAS the lord of asvas or senses. Compare : 

: — {Kathopanithad.) 

Mahidasa Aita^eya is the name of another 
great rishi mentioned in relation to Purusha 
Vidyain the third chapter. As his ♦ery 


name suggests he was a dasa or a sudra by 
birth. According to Sayana’s introduction to 
the Aitareya Brahmana, he was the son of 
a Brahmin rishi by or a low caste- woman 
The story says that, being thus low-born, 
the rishi did not give this son the same 
privilege of sitting on his ^ap as ho gave to 
his sons by his other wives. The mother was 
very much piqued, and prayed to her tutelary 
deity or earth, who appeared in res. 
ponse to her prayer, placed the boy on a 
throne, and blessed him to compose the 
Brahmanas and the Aranyakas. Anandatirtha 
in his notes on the Aitareyopanishad takes 
him to be an avatara of Vishnu, born of 
Visala and Abja. He was called Mahidasa 
because even venerable people became 

his slaves at a solemn celebration at which he 
presented himself. Theeo stories also 
corroborate the view that low birth did not 
stand in the way of achieving divinity in 
those ancient days. 

Raikva, the teacher of Samvarga-Vidya in 
the fourth chapter, also does not seem to 
have belonged to any of the higher castes. 
Most probably, the drscriptions given about 
him aij living like an out-caste, out side the 
bounds of the village, may suggest that he 
might have been even an untouchable. Like 
Sanatkumara ho was not certainly observ- 
ing any of the Brahminical rituals, customs 
and traditions, and was not a follower of the 
orthodox Varuashramadharma as alluded to 
by Sankara himself in his Bhashya on 111, iv, 
36, where he quotes Raikva as one of the 
rishis who attained Brahmajnanam inspite of 
the fact of his not observing any of the 
Aohrama rules- qr^JpjfrsfcT 

I Janasruti Pdutrayana 
who goes to Raikva as a disciple, is also 
only a sudra, as specially mentioned in the 
text itself whore the guru calls the disciple 
a sudra. (vide IV^ ii, 3&5). Thus this low 
birth as a sudra was not a bar to his Brahma 
Vidya. That Janasruti beoamo an all-know- 
ing seer is mentioned by Sankara himself in 
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Chhandogya Bhashya on I, vi'i, 1, 

Satyakama Jabala is another great rishi 
mentioned in the fourth chapter in connec- 
tion with the Shodasa.Kala brahma Vidya. 
As is mcnt'oned in the text itself he was the 
son of a slave-girl, and was of uncertain 
parentage. But he was very eager to realise 
the highest truth, and went to the great sage 
Haridrumata. Gautama for spiritual instruc- 
tion. Although he did not belong to the 
higher caste, the guru considered him fit for 
Vedic study and Brahma Vidya, when he 
found him intensely sincere in his search for 
truth and in his readiness to speak out the 
truth oven about his questionable parentage. 
This is a clear indication that the sage 
Haridrumata. gautama did not consider low 
birth as a disqualification, provided the 
aspirant was a man of sincerity, and, good 
character and a lover of truth and in this he 
was one with Sanatsujata whose definition 
of ‘ Brahma na ’ we have given above. Ho is 
also reported to have been the teacher of the 
doctrine of the Akshi-purusha to Upakosala. 
Brihadaranyaka I, vi, G, refers to him as 
having held the doctrine that Manas is 
Brahman. Brih-aranyaka VI, III, 11-12, 
describe him as having learnt the Prana. 
Vidya from 5rRf%: and as having 

taught the same, in his turn, to his 
disciples. 

Sandilya who taught the Sandilya- Vidya 
according to the third chapter, appears as a 
great teacher in Satapatha Brahmuna, khan, 
das 6-10, dealing with Agnichayana. The 
Brihadaranyaka ; II, vi, 1, mentions many, 
Sandilyas. Which of these is the rishi of the 
Sandilya Vidya is not certain. The 8andu 
lyopanishad represents him as a student of 
the Bilge Atharva who taught him Ashtanga- 
yoga. One Sandilya is represented as the 
author of the Bhakiimimamsa, Whether 
this Sandilya of the Sandilya Vidya is the 
same as the sandilya of the Sandilyopanishad 
and the Sandilya of the Bhakti mimamea, is 
also not certain. Any how he seems to be 


one of the earliest rishis who realised God in 
everything without distinction of caste creed, 
or colour, and formulated the doctrine that 
the future can be controlled by the present 
effort in the direction of realising tin's divi- 
nity of the whole world. 

Ushasthi Chakrayana is among the other 
teanhcrs whose names are mentioned in the 
first chapter. He seems to have been no res- 
pector of caste-restriotiuns in matters of food, 
and is represented us having taken forbidden 
food from the hands of a low caste man, in 
Chhandogya I, x, The Brihadaranyaka (III, 
iv, ]) represents him as one of the rishis tak- 
ing part in the discussion with Yajnavalkya 
in the court of Janaka. He is there described 
as requesting Yajnavalkya to expound 
Brahman that is immediate and direct, the 
self which is within us all. Ushasthi's ques- 
tion there to Yajnavalkya shows his clear 
grasp of the highest truth which is beyond 
subject-object relationship and beyond 
words. 

From a perusal of the list of teachers 
mentioned above it would seem that the 
compiler must have definitely had some 
object in view in choosing only such rishis 
who were liberal in their out. luck on caste, 
and countenanced caste only by character. 
This is quite understandable if wc consider 
Vyasa himself as the compiler. It is well- 
known how, out of his infinite compassion 
for the lowly masses he was prompted to 
explain the whole of the Vedas in popular 
language in the Mahabharaia^ which was 
henceforth called the Panchama Veda. 
Bhagavataml, iv, 24 25 and 29 make men. 
tion of this fact. cT 5^^; 

f-m gf^r^r ferg , 

Finding that the women, sudra aud unin- 
telligent Brahmanas are not capable of under 
standing the meaning of the Vedas, Bbagavaa 
Vyasa, in his infinite mercy, made the 
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teachiogs of the Vedas available to them also 
in the form of Bharata, so that they may 
also be spiritually benifitted.*' Santiparva 
chap. 327, verses 48-49. also corroborate this 

I %,5Tr'3R^ i 

‘ Let everybody got over all obstacles to 
spiritual progress. Let everybody attain the 
highest welfare. Let the four varras learn 
the Veda through the Bramaua us teacher. 
This propagation of the Veda among all castes 
is the paramount duty of the Brahmanas. A 
perusal of the whole chapter makes it clear 
that this injunction of Vyasa to his disciples 
is with regard to the Vedas which he taught 
them and this injunction was made only 
when he found that his disciples were eager 
to efonfine the knowledge to themselves with, 
out propagating it for the benefit of the 
world at large, and that it has no reference 
to the teaching of Mahibharata as is sought 
to bo made out by some interpreters. That 
Vyasas compassion was not confined to men 
only but extended even to insects, is des jri- 
bed in Anusauaparva, chaps, 117 etc., 
where it is pointed out how ho helps even a 
worm to attain divinity. In Sariti parva, 
chap. GO, verso ^9, he clearly says on the 
authority of the Sruti that a sudra, named 
Pdij.'ivana, performed the ‘Indragna* cere- 
mony which is a preliminary to Soma yaga, 
ill the case of one whose ancestors have not 
drunk soma for three generations, ^ 

;n«T | 

chapter deals with the sudraa 

right to perform yajna. Nilakantha his 
commentary on this chapter points out that 
even the sudra has got the right to perform 
yajna. 

Santiparva, chap, 318- 
vorse 89, reports the opinion of y^joavalkya* 
that all varnas are BrahtLanas as they 
are born of Brahman and therefore every 


varna always studies the vedas.* 

pTOTT: • This is 

supported by the words of Bhrigu to Bharad- 
waja in Santiparva, chap. 188, verses 10-16. 

‘ 51 sf'ig. qjff 

JRtrsEW'Hf sr Etf^fqnq^ , qui; qjqt 

I 'J'his makes clear that there 
was no prohibition in ancient days which 
prevented anybody from learuiog the 
Vedas and perforning yajuas. Being 
himself born of a fisher woman and of Para- 
sara, who was himself a son of a chandali 
Vyasa could not certainly be a 
respeefcor of caste by birth, and could 
countenance caste only by character. 

That is why ho gives the literal teachings 
of so many teachers of low birth like Vidura 
and Dharina Vyadha in the Mahabharata. 

?r,5qt5fi f| siifrCT ^rqiiijprcTSfi: | 

qn-l fr>m I 

— (vanaparva, chap.) 212. etc. etc. 
This also explains why he makes Yudhish- 
third say in the Ajag ra parva, chapter, 179, 
that caste by birth is unascertainablc on 
account of intermixture of blood JMid that 
character is the only test. 

q-jraq flrg';qr=r IT|W^ , 

?f'Wg53qerJt'HF JIKT: , 

5Hf; I etc. etc. 

?T?i^i5ff ' 

tf ili^ grig-Wig n etc. etc., 

This is again the reason why he makes Sri 
Krishna any in the Auusasana parva that the 
devotees of God can never be sudras and that 
every devotee is a vipra and that everyman 
who is not a devotee of God is a sudra to 
whichever varna he may belong. 

5t fljrasqvl: JTinqrrr: , 



TO THE HINDUS IN PAKISTAN AND INDIA 


Hardly have the Hindus got over the shocks of Noakhalii* Punjab and 
N* W. F. Province when they are again faced with what appears for the time 
being to be nothing short of a tragedy. The Hindus of Sindi N. W. F. 
Province, West Punjab, East Bengal and the Surma Valley of Assam find 
themselves politically cut off from their natural moorings. And the fear has 
come to their hearts that legal, economic, cultural, social, moral and religious 
bonds, too, will similarly be rent asunder — The untoward incidents that are still 
rampant without any check do not augur well. 

Moved as we are by these regrettable events, we cannot but warn our co- 
religionists in Pakisthan against being panicky. A bad situation 
requires cool thinking and firm action In the name of Sri Ramakrishna 
and swami Vivekananda and all that is great is our ancient religion, we implore 
our brothers in Pakisthan not to lose heart in this hour of trial. They must 
assert themselves all the more and hold their ground with confidence and 
determination. Hinduism cannot die- As Sri Ramakrishna said, “ The Hindu 
religion alone is theSanthana Dharnia...It has always existed and will always 
exist.” We are proud of Hinduism not only because we are Hindus, but also 
because Hinduism has in it some intrinsic and unique value which the world 
cannot afford to lose. Because of this inner strength Hinduism defied the 
cataclysms of the past, and it will survive the tragedies of the future. Here 
are the prophetic words of Swami Vivekananda : “ Believe, believe the decree 
has gone forth, the fiat of the Lord had gone forth — India must rise... Rejoice : 
The flood of spirituality has risen. I see it is rolling over the land resistless, 
boundless, all-absorbing.*’ 

In fact, the situation cannot be hopeless unless we make it so. In the 
past, smaller, nay, microscopic minorities not only protected their own, but 
even made history. Mere number is not the decisive factor. The more cogent 
factor is the dynamic spiritual force which can revital'se all social forms. In 
the words of Swamiji, what we want are “Energy, love of independence, spirit 
of self-reliance, immovable fortitude, dexterity in action, bond of unity of 
purpose and thirst for improvement.” 

With this moral background the Pakisthan Hindus should turn to their 
concrete problems We arc aware that many people are thinking of leaving 
their hearths and homes* It is natural that under present unsettled conditions 
men in isolated pockets should try to protect their children and the honour of 
their women by moving to safer places like district or sub-divisional towns. It 
is also reasonable and necessary to transfer surplus cash and valuables from 
rural areas to reliable banks in safer regions But there can be no wholesale 
exodus. For movement on such a gigantic scale involving millions of people 
is beyond the competence of the mightiest Government. Besides, such a 
defeatist mentality will carry the Hindus nowhere. On the contrary, it will 
spell disaster. We also deprecate the partial migration of the upper ten 
thousand: for that will make the poorer people all the more helpless and expose 
them to exploitation and conversion. Moreover, it is cowardly. 

The more reasonable method is to reorganise Hindu society and knit it 
into a compact whole so that the Hindus may face the situation effectively 
For this we have to uproot many social excrescences such as untouchability, 
caste, previleges and social exclusiveness. The services of priests as also 
barbers and washermen, for instance, should be available to all Hindus. 
Public temples, tanks, educational and other Hindu cultural and religious 
institutions should be thrown open to all Hindus. Restrictions about domestic 
servants on grounds of caste should be considerably relaxed. We should now 
judge the worth of a man not by his birth, but by his character and conduct. 
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Hindu women must be more heroic than they have hitherto 
been. They should take all possible means in their power to defend their 
honour. Resistance under all circumstances shall be their watchword. They 
should behave in such a way that assailants will find it too dangerous to molest 
them. 

We remind the Hindus of Pakistan that no Hindu ever lose his or her 
religion by the mere fact of forced conversion, eating of prohibited food, abduc- 
tion, etc., through the violence of miscreants. Such victims should be forth- 
with taken back into the fold and treated with greater respect. 

Then the Pakistan Hindus must be self-reliant. The rest of the Hindu 
world will not forget them ; rather it will help them. Nevertheless, the 
Pakistan Hindus must have their own constructive programme. There are 
enough persons of light and leading among them for this. It will not do to 
depend entirely on others 

* And we need not totally lose faith in the majority community from the 
very beginning. For the good of the State, if not for any other reason, 
Pakistan, faced with ihe task of running a Government, will have to conciliate 
such a big and inlluential minority as the Hindus. Besides, two communities 
who interpenetrate at every turn, cannot remain inimical for a great length of 
time. There is also the moral factor to be considered. We believe that through 
the force of circumstances sense will soon return to the misguided fanatics, 
and they will behave more like rational beings. The moral, cultural and 
spiritual strength of the Hindus will also gradually influence the sister com- 
munity. The leaders of Pakistan are waking to the gravity of the situation. 

So Pakistan Hindus should make a combined effort to maintain their 
legitimate rights. They cannot die so long as they are determined to live as 
Hindus without yielding to threat or enticement and without causing internal 
disrpiition or unnecessary aggression. 

To the Hindus of West Bengal and ICast Punjab we appeal in the name 
of the common heritage and ties of love that exist between the two halves 
of the provinces. In Bengal the strong affinity once unsettled is a settled fact ; 
h'ast Bengal and West Punjab must be made to realise that the other half 
has not left them in the lurch. The underlying unity must assert itself in various 
forms of monetary succour, protective help and spiritual encouragement. 
In fact, West Bengal and East Punjab must ever act as an elder brother to a 
younger. 

Belur Math (Howrah) SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

July 26, 1947. General Secretary, Ramakrishna Missioni 


NO! Its AND 

Three Martyrs To Hinduism 
It was on August 4th that we learnt from 
the daily press of the gruesome murder by 
Muslims of the two brothers, Ramasiinhan, 
Maiiasimhan and his wife at the deceased’s 
house in Perinthalmanna in Walluvanad taluk. 
Ramasimhan, the elder brother was known as 
Kilimanni Unnian Sahib and was a leading 
jenmi in Ernad and Walluvad taluks. He was 
attracted early to Hinduism and was converted 
to Hinduism last year in spite of strong opposi- 


COMMENTS 

lion from Muslims. lie assumed the name of 
Ramasimhan and was leading an exemplary 
Hindu life using his wealth for charity, for the 
renovation of temples and for building a Hindu 
temple near his house. All these acts were 
making enemies for him in the ranks of his 
muslim relatives and friends, who made life 
very difficult for him* He bore with those 
hardships and stoutly refused to submit to 
reconversion. It was recently that his brother 
also got himself converted to Hinduism and 
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married a Nambudri girl. This was a sufficien- 
tly provocative evidence of Hindu influence 
spreading with Ramasimhan as the centre. 
Ramasimhan was proving to be an inert using 
danger to Islam and so he was done away with 
along with his brother and the innocent Hindu 
wife who paid with her life for Hindu tolerance. 

We have not yet heard of any acts of 
retaliation from the Hindus, the Hindus as 
usual following the policy of masterly inactivity 
or of ‘ let-us wait-and see *. We dont know 
how many houses would have been burnt down 
and families rendered homeless, if anything like 
this had happened to one who is a first-hand 
Muslim or a second-hand Muslim. All that 
the Hindus have done is to issue statements or 
to lead a humble delegation to the Madras 
Government asking them to depute a senior 
police officer to investigate vigorously in the 
matter and to bring the offenders to the book. 
Is all self-respect and devotion to Hinduism 
dead in the Hindus that they will be content to 
leave the matter there? We think that they 
must know better and act with more manliness 
in the name of these martyrs to Hinduism. 

At this rate no man is safe to follow the 
religion he likes. Ramasimhan and his brother 
became converts to Hinduism by their own 
persuasion, not by external pressure or coersion. 
Religion is a deep personal matter, more 
personal than honour. To be true, it must be 
able to defy coersion of the most extreme type. 
A modern civilised state must not only allow 
its people tohave the freedom of following their 
own respective religions, but must protect them 
against the insult and provocations of other 
religionists who are fishing for converts. 
India is predominently the land of religious 
freedom and in a Free India, we are sure, 
every man will have the maximum of it. It 
is very encouraging to note that the Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union has already on the 
anvil a measure penalising all kinds of religious 
conversions. In the meantime the Hindu 
leaders of Malabar must focuss the attention 
of the Government on the cause 
of these three martyrs who gave their lives for 
Hinduism. They must make it an all India issue. 


A little straw shows which way the wind blows. 
If this is not nipped in the bud, it may 
develop into a big conflagration, the like of 
which is consuming the North inspite of the 
Herculian efforts of the Government to 
quench it. 

The Devadasi System in Temples 

The Devadasi system (Devadasi literally 
meaning maids dedicated to God or in the 
language of MrC Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem, 
eternal maids who by their accomplishments 
maintain a school of attractive vice under the 
shadow of holy temples) was in the beginning 
a nursery of dancing, music and other arts. 
Later on it degenerated and became the emotio- 
nal back-waters of society. An agitation 
nearly half a century old, is still being carried 
on to abolish this vice, this blot on Hindu 
religion and society. Much credit is due to 
Dr. (Mrs ) S. Muthulakshmi Reddi who has 
been the chief moving figure in this agitation 
since the last twenty years. She was the first 
woman member to bring this matter before the 
Madras Assembly and to move a resolution 
asking the Government to undertake immediate 
legislation to abolish this evil. In a recent 
letter to the Ilitidii she writes : 

A friend writes to me enclosing a cutting 
from a Delhi newspaper. The writer of the 
article was good enough to refer to my reform 
activities in the Madras Assembly twenty years 
before to put down the Devadasi evil. A thort 
history of this legislative effort for the last half 
a century or more will be of interest to the 
younger generation. 

The Hindu consciousnesss did realise the 
serious nature of this evil more than of a 
century before. Even as back as 1892, Mr. C. 
Vijayaraghavachariar of Salem, speaking in the 
Pre- Montague Supreme Council, expressed the 
hope that ‘‘ the subject of these eternal maids 
who by their accomplishments maintain a 
school of attractive vice under the shadow of 
holy temples would be dealt with when the 
Government saw its way to attend to the long- 
standing national grievance, the reform of law 
relating to religious endowments* ’’ The Indian 
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State of Mysore totally prohibited this practice 
as early as 1910* It must be said to the credit 
of our Indian reformers that the agitation to 
eradicate thir practice has been going on 
constantly in the Central Assembly. The 
Government of India had been actively interest- 
ing themselves in this question of Devadasi 
legislation since 1906-D7, when signing the 
International Convention for the supression of 
immoral traOic in women and children. 

The Bills were introduced in the Central 
Assembly which were referred to the Select 
Committee and the reports were all in favour 
of this reform. Consequently, Provisions 372 
and 373 of the Indian Penal Code, were enact- 
ed to prosecute and punish guardians and 
trustees of the temples for dedicating girls as 
Devadasis. But sad to say, this law applied 
only to girls under the age of 18. Hence both 
the guardians and the trustees of the temples 
have been evading the law by postponing the 
ceremony to older girls and women after the 
age of 18 or so. Hence, this law proved 
ineffective in abolishing the dedication in toto» 

On 5th November. 1927, after the introduc- 
tion of the Montague-Chelmsford reforms, the 
first woman member brought this matter before 
the Madras Assembly and moved a resolution 
asking the Government to undertake immediate 
legislation to abolish this evil still widely pre- 
valent in all the temples in South India The 
resolution was accepted unanimously by the 
Assembly. Two Bills were introduced, one of 
which was an amendment to Section 44 of the 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act, ^ on the 
same lines as the Mysore G. O. empowering 
the trustees to enfranchise the inams in favour 
of the Devadasis and thus release them from 
the obligation of their service in the temples. 
This Act was certainly beneficial to those 
temples where the management was enlighten- 
ed. The other Bill aimed at the prohibition of 
the ceremony of dedication itself. Not only 
the inam-holding Devadasis but also others 
who had nothing to do with the temples 
dedicated girls for the purpose of prostitution. 


Custom Abolished in Some Parts 
Of India 

To supplement the above Act and to 
complete the work of the necessary reforms in 
the emples, a Bill was introduced for totally 
prohibiting this practice of dedication in the 
temples and thus penalise the parties, both the 
guardians and the trustees of the temples in 
1929. It was circulated by a dilatory motion 
by the then Government for public opinion and 
the women organisations and the public gave 
their whole-hearted support. After 1930, the 
Bill was not proceeded with owing to the non. 
co-operation movement. It is a matter for 
congratulation that while the agitation and the 
demand for urgent reform in the temples was 
going on in this Presidency, the Indian States 
of Travancore, Cochin and even Portuguese 
Goa, and recently Pudukottah, had passed 
measures for the immediate abolition of this 
custom. Also, the Bombay Government 
followed suit and passed a law in 1934 for 
wiping out this system in their Province. 

Gandhiji wrote in “Young India’’ in 1927 
and in the “ Harijan ** of the 25th September 
1937, as follows 1 wholly agree with the 
mover of the Bill that the reform is as urgent 
as prohibition. I hope with her that before 
many months have passed, the Devadasi system 
will cease to have legal sanction.’’ 

Srimati Ammanna Raja re-introduced the 
Bill, during the last Congress Ministry in 1937, 
which was referred to the Select Committee 
and the Select Committee also unanimously 
reported in favour of this reform in the temples. 
The Ministry resigned owing to the interven- 
tion of the War and the Bill was left in the 
Select Committee stage. 

Now, we are thankful to the present Madras 
Ministry for having taken up this reform in 
earnest as there are still certain temples in the 
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City itself and outside permitting dedication 
within their precincts, in spite of protests from 
women organisations and vigilance bodies and 
repeated circulars from the Hindu Religious 
Endowments Board. There are also small 
temples in the South which do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Act, which will only respond to the law 
penalising the practice. 


Therefore, now when India has attained 
Independence and we are under a National 
(lovernmenl, there cannot be any excuse for 
non-interference with pseudo-religious customs 
and practices, detrimental to public decency 
and morality. We are sure that the next 
Assembly session will pronounce its verdict 
once for all and thus end the ancient evil, a 
blot on Hindu religion and society. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE VISION OF INDIA: By 
SisiR Kumar Mitra Published by Cal 
OUTTA Culture Publishers, College 
STREET, Calcutta, Price Rs. 3. Page 231 

The two brilliant thought joweln that have doco 
rated the crown of India from the earliest times are 
the ooeneaa of all existence and the divine destiny 
of man. India's early fathers .^au; in the depths of 
thoir meditation ihia diviiie efflorcaceuoo waiting 
for man when man will realise that ho ia infinite 
existence knowlodge-Blisa and * Heaven and Earth 
equalised join hands in the bliss of the Supreme. ' 
Prom this sublime seeing have conic down all India's 
philosophy, religion, the essential things of culture, 
the beginnings of the future spirituality of her peo- 
ple. And with this vision has Intlia attempted to 
solve the most vital of her problems, the problem of 
harmony between life and spirit. 

India had this vision from Kigvedic times to the 
present day, though some times she lost it or it got 
blurred, but got it back rejuvenated by the help of 
her groat sons- Nothing helps us to gain this glori- 
ous vision as a retrospect into, and appraisal of 
India's cultural past. By so doing wo got oppor- 
tunities to SCO the spirit of India fulfilling her- 
self in various ways when vicissitudes threatened her 
The author in this book has given us such a retros- 
pect and helped us to recapture the vision that is 
India's. The retrospect is mainly inspired by the 
thought of Sri Aurobiiido, an attempt being made 
in it to study from the standpoint of evolutionary 
history the progress of man towards his divine 
destiny, as envisaged in the Masters vision of 
the future. Each chapter tends to focuss this 
vision on a particular aspect of man's cultural 
evolution — the first on tho spiritual adventure of 
India, the second and third on unity, tho fourth 
on artt the fifth on a now world, the sixth on 
history and its record of the march of man towards 
his supreme goal. 

In the first chapter the author has traced the dis- 
covery and affirmation of Satchidananda in terres- 
trial life from the time of the liiffveda to modern 
times in supermen like Sri Ramekrishna and Sri 
Aurobindo. How did they discover this ? The author 
answers, byknowledge, which to the Upanishadio 
seers was always knowledge by an identity with 


the object of knowledge in a higher titan th3 
menial plane of coiiscioiisnoss. 

That it ia in a coiiBciousness beyond mind that 
our harmony belwoen life and spirit is 
effected and that man is reborn as divinity 
ia a wisdom as old as tho Upanishads. It 
is the samo wisdom Sri Aurobindo claims as his 
special contribution, tho gaining of the Supermind. 
'I'ho author has ably end impressively presented 
tho thesis of Sri Aurobindo but has evidenced the 
common weakness of Aurobindoites, namely, lack 
of undoratanding of Sankara and his philosophy. 
Tho author writes : * Ue (Sankara) affirmed the 
impermanence of life, and tried to substantiate 
this pe!> 3 imiHtic view in the light of his own one- 
sided interpretation of tho ancient scripture, (p. 20) 
Sankara- only affirmed tho relative impermanence 
or unreality of the world side by side w ith the reality 
of Brahman, which to him was the absolute uu- 
challengeable roility. As a matter of fact, 
Sankara had no world-view. His was Brahman 
view. Tho whole of the beginning portions of his 
Sutra Bhashya ia devoted by him to refute the 
Sankhya view that the world derives itself from 
the inert lifeless Pradhana and for establishing 
his thesis of the spiritual view of tho world. Eor 
those of lesser understanding Saukara gives his 
Vivaria vada which means that the world is, as it 
were, an emanation from Brahman And for 
those of better understanding ho gives the 
Advaita teaching that all i-t of tho same Brahman. 
Sarvam Khalu idam Brahma, it is only lack of 
understanding of this philosophy that rnnkes one 
say that ibis is a pessimistic view or one-sided 
interpretation of the ancient scriptures. 

In tho second chapter tho author inakos a 
powerful plea that India is one geographically 
and culturally To day, more than over when 
India is cut up ia this vision of ononesa the 
tiupremo need( Among chapters that follow, the 
vision of Ajanta is an appreciatory and com- 
parative study of Ajanta frescoes, and the one 
entitled * Integral vision in History a presenta- 
tion of Sri Aurobiudos' view of history as a 
progressive self realisation of Sacchi<lananda The 
book bears ample testimony to the author’s 
integrating vision of India's chequered history 
and culture and deserves to be read by all lovers 
of India and her culture. 
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CONCENTRATION AND MEDITA- 
TION : By Swami Shivananda. Publis- 
hed By The Shivananda Publication 
League, Rikhikesii, Himalayas, Price 
Rs. 6 Pages 41'?. 

In the nine well constructed chapters that 
comprise the book, the author has given 
very practical hints on spirituality. If the 
modern world tests religion by the power and 
efficiency it can give, Hindu religion has got 
enough in its treasures to prove its quality in the 
test. It says, learn the art of meditation and 
concentration and then if you are a student, you 
will be a bettor student, if you are a doctor, you 
can be a bettor doctor. And more than all, they 
can make you a better Man. It is such practical 
religion that the Swamy presents in this book, a 
religion which none can aiTord to ignore if they 
want to load an efficient and uitective life. 

To a large extent the author has followed the 
traditional path of Ashtanga Yoga discipline where 
sage Patanjali gives the eight limbed yoga com- 
prising of yama (internal control) niyama (external 
control) asana (right posture) Pranayama (control 
of breath) pratyahara (withdrawing the mind from 
external objects) dharana (keeping the mind on 
the object of nioditation) dhyaua (uninterrupted 
meditation) iSamadhi (self absorption and bliss 
through meditation). Quite in the orthodox style 
the author warns us of the modern obstacles to 
meditation and concentration and gives the encou- 
raging and rosy results that crown the efforts None 
has found out till now any short cuts to perfec- 
tion. Those who have achieved it have gone 
along the uphill path of hard dieciplino and daily 
practice, iiut we want perfection but not the 
things that make for perfection. The present 
book more than being a guide affords us the 
promise aud encouragement for launching ourselves 
on such self saving endeavours. 

ONE NESS WITH GOD: ByMinocuee 
K. Spenceu. Published by the Spirit. 
UAL Healing Centre, R. S. Puram, 
Coimbatore. Price not mentioned. Pages 
338 

Cummunion with God, the highest reality and 
bliss, is the goal promised by all religions, lo 


regard to the means also there is general 
agreement between religions though there may be 
differences in language. The path lies through 
purity, self naughting and spirit-affirmation. The 
author in this work has taken pains to show how 
both in regard to the means and the end the great 
religions of the world speak with one voice. It 
must be said to the credit of the author that he 
has drawn largely upon Hindu religion and has 
dwelt at length on the yogas. But the quotations 
which the author uses in abundance hang loosely 
and defeat the purpose of coherence and clarity. 
As an attempt to popularise the general notions 
about the various religions, the book is to be 
encouraged. 

A DISCIPLE OP SRI RAMA- 
KRISJINA ; By SwAMi Jac.adiswaka- 
NANDA PUbLISHIU) liY BUDDHADEV 
ClIATTEUJEE, VlVEKANANDA SANGIIA, 
Budge Budge, 24 .Pakganas, Bengal. 
Price annas si.\. Page 26. 

Manomohan Mitra, the subject of this booklet 
occupied a prominent place of among the lay disciples 
Sri UamakrlBhna. In his introduction to the 
Bengali life of Manomohan Swami Virajanandaji 
writes : What charactorisud Manomohan was his 
profound and fiery absorption in the words and 
thoughts of the Master. When he used to talk 
about Sri Kamakrishna he got inspired and an 
apostolic fervour was noticed in him by all. 

Manomohan was attracted to the Master very 
early in life aud had the precious fortune of 
receiving the special affection of the Master. 
Manomohan's life was full of adversities and 
reverses, but his faith in the Master kept him up 
cheerful and optimistic. Ho had rare spiritual 
experiences. Towards the end of his life Manomohan 
became more and more absorbed in the meditation 
of the Master and left this world in the conscious- 
ness of the Master. 

This is the only account in English of the life 
of this lay disciple. Swami Jagadiswarananda has 
done a real service to the devotees of Sri llama- 
krishna by making the details of this great an<l 
pious life available to them. 


NEWS: AND REPORTS 


EAST PUNJAB REFUGEE RELIEF 
and 

CHITTAGONG FLOOD RELIEF 
Rumakrishnu Mission’s Appeal 

The public are now too well informed of the 
horrors in Punjab to need any reminder. The 
number of refugees and the dead and wounded is 
mounting daily. It is becoming almost impossible 
oven for the Indian Government to cope adequate- 
ly with the task of rendering relief to the sufferers. 
And yet no feeling heart can stand silently aside. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has, therefore, decided 
to start Relief work in East Punjab, wh.'re it will 
work, as iar as possible, in co operation with all 
other private organisations and the Government. 
The Mission has sent some of its trusted workers to 
organise the work, which will be expanded in 
accordance with the resources available. 


The Mission is also starting Relief work iti the 
iloodstrickon areas of the Chittagong Division. 
l)ur workers are already in thn field. The loss of 
houses and property in the area is immense in 
comparison with the poverty of the people, and a 
substantial amount will be needed to put them on 
their feet again. 

We appeal to the public to help the Mission in 
cash and kind to enable it to discharge the 
humanitarian task effectively and efficiently. 
Donations ear- marked for either of the above 
activities will be thankfully received at any of the 
following addresses : (1) The General Secretary. 
Ramakrishna Mission, F. O. Belur Math, Dt. 
Howrah; (2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 
4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta 1.3 ; (.3) The Manager, 
Udbodhan Office, 1 Udbodhan Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta 3. SWAMI MADHAVANANDA. 

General Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission. 
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flEnOIRS OF SRI RANAKRISFINA 

By SwAMi Akhandananda 


On my return after taking food at night 1 
found the Master standing with a betel in 
his room near the threshold of the eastern 
door. As soon as 1 went in, he said, * Put it 
in your mouth. After meals it is healthy to 
eat one or two betels, other wise bad odour 
come from the mouth.' * You see’ he 
went on, Naren eats a number of betels. 
Whatever eatables he gets he devours. He 
has large eyes turned inward. While he 
walks on the Calcutta streets, ho sees the 
buildings, horses and carriages all full of 
Lord Narayan. You go to him. His home 
is at Simla,’ [ spent that night at the 
temple with the Master. 

Hearing of Naren from the Master 
I went to his paternal house at Simla 
next day. 1 saw him sitting on his 
bed in an outer room and reading Dr. 
Rajendra Lall Mittra’s Buddha Gaya. This 
book was nearly as big as Webster’s 
dictionary. The room was unclean and 
disarranged. So was his bedding. But 1 
was charmed with Naren. No sooner did I 
enter his room, than I was fascinated by 
Naren’s lovely face, beautifully bearded, 
very grave and divinely lustrous. On 
my arrival 1 told him that the Master had 
sent me there. He asked me to take my 
seat. He went inside for a moment and then 
started conversing with me: * 1 understand 


you went to the Master. Come here again !' 
When I went to the Master again he asked 
me first of all, * Did you go to Naren V I 
replied ‘ Yes’, and told him everything of 
my first meeting with Naren and remarked, 
* what you said about him was quite true’. 
The Master said, *How could you understand 
that in the first meeting for a short time V 1 
said * I saw his large magnetic eyes. He was 
reading a big English book. His room was 
full of dirt but he was quite unmindful of it, 
as tbcugh his mind was not in this world. 
The Master was very leased to hear this 
and said, 'Go to him frequently and enjoy his 
company.’ 

Narendra did not visit the Master for a 
long time after his father’s death. The 
Master became very anxious for him and 
sent for him many times, but Narendra was 
then not in a mood to go to him Possibly, he 
did not meet the Master lest the latter should 
become anxious knowing his pecuniary 
dilliculties. Afterwards whenever 1 went to 
the Master 1 met either Narendra, Uakhal, 
Kali or Sarat. One day I went to the 
Master, after taking the self.cooked food and 
was to return home that evening. At that 
hour an unknown person was coming to 
Calcutta from Dakshineswar. Some one 
suggested to me to accompany him to 
Calcutta. Hearing this the Master said, *No, 
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No. Mo is a young boy. Hovr can he keep 
pace with that tall man who walks with long 
strides? He will accompany these ladies.* 
That day Yoginma, Gourima, Krishna- 
bhavini and other women devotees were with 
the Master. He asked me to go with them. 
That day Sarat Maharaj was also present 
there. We all left together after the aratrikam 
and at Baranagore got into a carriage together. 
Of our party only Sarat and myself were boys. 
Sarat who was older to me said, ‘You are 
younger. You go inside the carriage. I shall 
sit on the coach-box.’ 

There were days when the thought crossed 
my mind : ‘ The Master says that my taking 
self.cooked meal only once, applying no oil, 
my strict vegetarian meal and, practise of 
penance and eating of myrobalan etc. are 
oldish ways. If that be so they are not good 
for me and should be abandoned.’ With such 
thoughts 1 went to the Master one day and 
took my meal there. He got up after his 
noon day rest when a group of lay devotees 
arrived and entered his room. I spread for 
them a mat on the floor. After some time 
they asked the Master, ‘ Revered sir, is it 
good that these young boys come to you to 
embrace monastic life disregarding the 
householder’s life V 

The Master : ' Dear sir, you see only this 
life of theirs but not their previous lives in 
which they have passed through that period. 
Take for instance, a man has four sells. One 
of them having grown up into boyhood says,’ 

1 shall not massage oil and eat fish but shall 
*take self-cooked vegetarian diet'. The parents 
try to persuade him, and threaten him with 

* Though her full name was Krishnabhavini she 
was called by all as Bhavini. She lived at Nebuba- 
gan, Bagh bazar, Calcutta. She could cook delicious 
dishes. Whenever the Master came to the house of 
Balaram Bose she hastened there and 'ooked for 
him. The Master relished her preparations 
immensely. 


thrashing, but the boy docs not give up the 
pursuit of renunciation. The other three sons 
are mad in enjoyment and swallow whatever 
they get. The more they get, the more they 
want. Look at this boy who wants to 
renounce even before he attains youth. 
It is because, his nature is Sattwika. 
When the Sattwa predominates such 
noble ideas crop up in the mind.’ Hearing 
this from the Master my faith in taking 
the self- cooked food and in following 
the orthodox customs was doubled. Though 
at the instance of the Master I took fond 
occasionally from the Kali temple and the 
Vishnu temple, 1 went to the Master at a 
suitable time when the question of taking 
meals did not arise at all. The Master 
asked those whom he loved most to come on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. He said, ‘In this 
age of Kali yuga, Bhakti as taught by 
Narada is to be practised ; meditate on Kali 
in the heart, take Hari’s name by the lips 
and put the tripundraka mark of sandal paste 
on the forehead’. He instructed us to do 
more japa and dhyana on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. According to him Saturday is 
sweet and sacred. 

On another day, I went early morning to 
him. After bathing in the Ganges and taking 
the sacramental food he laid himself down to 
rest. A portion of the eastern verandah of 
his room was enclosed by a partition made of 
split bamboo for our chatting and smoking. 
In the afternoon when the Master got up 
from rest some devotees came. After 
spreading a mat for them I went towards the 
Panchavati for answering the call of nature. 
From there I came for a wash to the ghat on 
the Ganges near the nahabat. It was the 
time of the ebb-tide and the water receded 
into the Gangetic bed. At that moment I 
heard the Master telling me aloud from be- 
hind, *My dear, come away, come away. 
Do not take a wash in the Ganges after 
answering the calls of nature. The water 
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of the Ganges is a holy form of Brahman. 
Go to the duck pond’. I asked what 1 shall 
do if I do not get any other water. The Master 
said, ‘In such a case of emergency you may 
use Ganges water’. After a while 1 came to 
his room and found him sitting on hi^ bed 
and singing sweetly Gobinda Adhikari’s 
song, ‘Radha, who wanders joyously in Brin- 
daban is ours and we are htrs’*. While 
singing the song his breast became wet with 
tears of joy and before it was completed ho 
sank into b'amadhi. 1 was astonished at the 
heavenly sight and sat silent. I never saw 
such a wonderful sight in my life! ITe sang 
the song in various charming ways. Almost 
the whole afternoon was spent in Kirtan. 
That day the Master's devotee Manomohan 
Bose was present. 

One peculiarity of the Master, which I 
noticed, was that he talked on nothing except 
God and religion with all kinds of people 
who came to him. But he was never a 
bore. During talks on highest subjects he 
created a flow of laughter by cracking jokes 
and making fun. One day ho said, “ You 
know, there are various kinds of Siddhas 
(perfected souls). Do you know what is the 
meaning of ‘ Siddha * ? Literally it means, 

‘ boiled *. As potatoes etc when boiled be- 
come soft, BO are men when perfected. There 
are several kinds of Siddhas such as Nitya- 
Siddha (ever perfect), hathat siddha (suddenly 
perfected), swapna-siddha (perfected in 
dream) daiva-siddha (perfected through divine 
grace), and kripa-siddha (perftet through the 
grace of liberated souls), Saying this he added 
about swapna-siddha and hathat siddha as 
follows : A Brahmin couple were very 
poor. They had only one son who was emp- 
loyed in a distant place. The family was 
maintained by the earning of this son. Once 
upon a time the Brtjhmin was enjojiug sound 
sleep on a torn mat in his cottage, when the 
postman delivered a letter to the Brahmani, 
who after receiving it, got it read by a neig- 


bour. The letter brought the sad news that 
their only son, the prop and stay of their 
family died of Cholera. On the other hand 
the Brahmin was dreaming that he was lying 
on a milk-white bed in a palace and was the 
father of seven children, and that of these 
seven children, one was plucking ripe hairs 
from his head, one shampooing his legs, one 
pressing his hands and body, one fanning, one 
fetching water, and so on. After sleep he 
was surprised to find himself in the same old 
cottage on a torn mat and there was none of 
his seven sons seen in dream. Uo was 
absorbed deeply in thinking where his sons had 
gone. Just at that time Brahmani ente- 
red the cottage and threw herself flat on the 
floor crying, ‘Oh what will happen to us * 
But the Brahmin was oven then unaware 
of his surroundings. Seeing him in that in. 
different mood the Brahmani went near him 
and shook him to senses saying Why are 
you sitting so callous ? Don’t you hear what 
misfortune has befallen us The Brahman 
asked, What is the matter The Brahmani 
replied that their only son was no more. The 
Brahman said, “ You are lamenting for one 
son, but I was seeing in dream that 1 was 
surrounded and served by seven sons. Shall 
I weep for your one son or for my seven sons ? 
If mine is a dream, so also is yours without 
doubt.” 

Then the Master spoke of the suddenly per- 
fected souls as follows : “ One Brahmin was 
going in a boat in a canal. It was night 
time and there was a cremation ground on one 
side. He heard the footsteps of somebody 
running. The fact was that a Sadhaka who 
was performing Shava-sadhana in that crem- 
atorium was running. In that spiritual practice 
a dead body is laid down on its belly and the 
Sadhaka sitting on its back performs japa. 
While doing japa the corpse suddenly wakes 
up when in its mouth grams and wine are 
poured, and it swallows these. The Sadhaka 
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again engages himself in japa and the corpse 
now and then terrifies him. The Sadhaka 
mentioned above, thus terrified, was running 
away. That Brahmin on hearing this asked 
the boatman to take the boat to the shore. 
The Brahmin got down from the boat, hurried 
to the cremation ground and seated himself 
on the corpse in meditation. In a short 
time the divine Mother appeared before him 
and said, My child, take my boons’*. 


The Brahmin said, Mother dear, you are 
awfully partial. That Sadhaka did so much 
Sadhana and you terrified him and he ran 
away, and no sooner I sat and meditated than 
you made your appearance and offered boons.’’ 
The Mother said, “ My child, you have done 
enough Sadhana in previous births and he has 
just started Sadhana in this life and has to 
do a lot more to propitiate me and have my 
grace.’* 


INDIAN CULTURE ON TRIAL 


* It is a very serious crisis not only because 
of the disorder that prevails, but because it 
is a crisis in the soul and spirit of India 
The poignant nature of the double crisis 
Indian culture is facing was pictured by 
Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the above words. 
It is a double trial because the disorder and 
decimation outside have come as a result of 
the inner crisis and bankruptcy in the soul 
of Indian culture. Indian culture has always 
believed that to restore peace and health 
within is to restore them without also. How 
can this chasm in the soul of India bo bridg- 
ed and how the conflict outside be converted 
into conciliation and co-operation are the 
twin problems of Indian culture today. 

With the Congress Working Committee 
resolving that India must remain a land of 
many religions and many races and that the 
citizenship rights of minorities c’ust be 
protected against aggression, we venture to 
say that the spirit of Indian culture has 
almost dissolved the crisis and has entered 
on a new phase of fulfilment. The 
resolution of the Working Committee runs 
thus : * The present disaster has not made 
any difference to the fundamental nationalist 
character of the Congress. India is a land of 
many religions and many races and must 
remain so. If she is to fulfil her destiny she 
can do it only as a democratic State, where 


all citizens enjoy full rights and are equally 
entitled to the protection of the State irres. 
pective of the religion to which they 

belong The Congress wants to assure the 

minorities in India that so far as the Congress 
Covernment in concerned, it will continue 
to protect to the best of its ability their 
citizen rights against aggression’. As we 
read between the lines we see packed in this 
resolution much that is culture in Indian 
culture — and the highest culture is seeing 
another man’s point of view- - its all.embrac- 
ing vision, its spirit of tolerance of other 
views and opinions, its accomodation of other 
people. And this noblest of reactions at a 
time when Indian culture is face to face with 
the sorest of her trials ' 1 

Indian culture has been struck dumb by 
the unutterable miseries and atrocities heap- 
ed upon its soul and body, on the soul by its 
own so-called adherents and on its body by 
others outside its fold. There have been loot, 
arson, and mass murder of the innocent in 
large tracts of the two Dominions. But the 
Pakistan has persistently refused to see its 
proved error and continued to minimise it. 
This blind perversity of Pakistan has driven 
the greatest apostle of Ahimsa to say that if 
Pakistan persisted in this perversity the 
Indian Government would have no other 
alternative than going to war With Pakistan. 
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Yet the Congress answers tins vioieneo and 
perversity by an assurance of protection to the 
Muslim.minorities! What|in8pires the Congress 
in this Indian act except the tolerance and 
accomodative spirit of Indian culture which 
the Congress practises ? An individual or an 
institution must be judged by its actions or 
utterances at the time of trial or temptation, 
not when there is smooth sailing. The 
Congress resolution is just an opportunity for 
Indian culture to prove its universality, 
tolerance and accomodative genius at the 
time of its sorest trials. The future of India 
that is foreshadowed in the resolution is yet 
another testimony of the culture of Indian 
culture. The resolution has evidenced the 
anxiety of the Congress to have a democratic 
State, a socialistio democracy — as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru loved to call it the other 
day — where there will be equitable distribu* 
tion of opportunities and sources of happiness, 
where the interest of the minorities will be 
safeguarded. This is nothing short of an 
assurance that the (Jongress is determined to 
practise one of the fundamental faiths of 
Indian culture, the equality of man and man's 
claim to an equitable shpre of life's goods. 
Thus has Indian culture oUected a wonderful 
workable harmony between the conflicting 
claims of religion and politics : religion want- 
ing to sec the equality of man and politics 
promoting inequalities of wealth, position and 
opportunity. 

The brilliant jewels that adore Indian 
culture have been its breadth of vision, all- 
inclusiveness, powers of assimilation and 
aborption, its internationalism and universa- 
lity. Whenever its votaries turned their 
back on these high-lights, it has been a trial 
for Indian culture to bring them round to 
have faith in them and to love their Mother. 
Whenever the children thought that oorrup. 
tion wins more than honesty, bigotry more 
than tolerance, violence more than love and 
non-violence, they have forgotten the Mother. 


And it has been a huge task for the 
Mother to bring them round to their real 
faith and conviction. This in fact is our 
major trial, this inner trial, this spiritual 
struggle both for the Mother culture and hor 
children. Added to that is the onslaught from 
without which is a necessasy corollory of 
inner disruption. 

The history of Indian culture has been a 
history of such trials, trials at absorption 
and assimilation. Uow wonderful it is that 
Indian culture has assimilated many un- 
assimilable alien cultures from outside. And 
there was no bitterness behind this assimila- 
tion. Even the rabid bigotry, persecution 
and violence of emperors like Aurenzeb only 
elicited sentiments of wide tolerance 
from the Hindus. Witness for instance the 
high nobility that is behind a letter of protest 
to the emperor from his Hindu subjects. 
After warning the emperor of the fatal 
consequences of his policy of Hindu persecu- 
tion and the imposition of the jazia the 
letter of protest went on to say, * If your 
Majesty places any faith in those books by 
distinction called divine, you will there be 
insiructed that God is the God of al| 
mankind, not the (^od of Mahamoddans 
alone. The Pagan and the Mussalman are 
equals in His presence. Distinctions of 
colour are of His ordination. It is lie who 
gives existence. In the mosques, to His 
name the voice is raised in prayer, in the 
house of images, when the bell is shaken, 
still He is the object of adoration. To vilify 
the religion or customs of other men is to 
set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty.’* 
(Letter from Rana Raj Sing to Aurenzeb, 
see Rajasthan, p. ?95 footnote). There is no 
spirit of retaliation here but an appeal to 
the higher and nobler sense in Aurenzeb and 
perhaps a mild warning that in the absence of 
the emperor not taking the hint, dire eon. 
sequences are to oome on his empire. And 
indeed they did oome. It was his senseless 
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bigotry that Bounded iho death knell td the 
Mughal liimpire in India. Ifo wanted to kill 
Hinduiam or in a larger sense, Indian 
culture, and supplant in its stead Muslim 
culture ; but he got killed in turn along with 
his empire of hopes. It was the bigotry of 
Aurenzeb that for once in Indian history 
brought out the fighting spirit in Hinduism, 
brought it out in the noisy blood-red field of 
battle. It waa in opposition to Aurenzeb's 
senseless persecution of Hinduiam, which as 
we have seen from the Hindus* letter of 
protest to the emperor referred to above 
was an abrupt departure from the libera] 
policy pursued by his predecessors, that the 
Mahrattas rose under Shivaji and the Sikhs 
under the Gurus. There are anecdotes even 
about Shivaji to show that he respected the 
Quoran and paid deference to the religious 
susceptibilities of the Mohammedans. We 
have again the rise of the Vijayanagar king, 
dom, the rise of the Rajputs under Rana 
Praia p and the rise of Punjab under Ran jit 
Singh. It was not for racial predominance 
or for aggrandisement that Indian culture 
incarnated these political powers ; they 
became absolutely necessary for defending 
the faith and what was best and highest 
in Indian culture. Ramdas’ noble 
exhortation to his royal pupil Shivaji can be 
said to summarise the one urge and impulsion 
behind the rise of all these powers. He said, 

* Gods, cows, the righteous and our faith, 
these are to be protected ; therefore God has 
raised you up. — Why live when Religion has 
perished ? Gather the Mahrattas together, 
make Religion live again : our fathers laugh 
at us from heaven *. It was in defence of 
Dharma that Indian culture projected these 
powerp. But the promise is there that the 
power which has been used for self-defence 
can be turned into a power for offence, if it 
8 pushed to such extreme straits. The 
warning stands that Indian culture is not all 
docility and softness taking cover under 


‘ apsimilation Indian culture can be aggres- 
sive, in list be aggressive, now or never, can 
fight in the name of Dharma, to defend 
Dharma. It cau engage itself in Dharmayu- 
dha, not in retaliation, or in the 
massacre of women and children as the 
goon das do. 

Hindus must be, and behave as, Kshatriyas, 
not as goondas. This is the toughest trial 
for the children of Indian culture. The 
ideal Brahman (the roan of spiritual poise 
and wisdom) for whom absolute non-violence 
is the idea], and the Kshatriya, <he happy 
warrior who takes to war as his unavoidable 
duty — as Arjuna did— are both the true sons 
of Indian culture. This variation in pres- 
cription to different types -this adhikari. 
bheda is one of the corner stones of Indian 
culture. It is the dharma of her children to 
understand her in this difficult aspect. And 
when fight is dharmic, righteous, fight as a 
Kshatriya, not as ignominious goondas. 

Indian culture still posseises that power to 
be on the defensive and also to be on the 
offensive. Indian culture has still in her the 
power to produce Vijayanagar empires, 
Sbivajis, Rana Prataps, Raujit Singhs and 
Guru Govind Singhs. But it is the part of 
the children to incarnate this power into 
themselves by being ideal sons and daugbt rs 
of Indian culture. 

A trial is always an occasion for rebirth. 
To emerge from the twin tiial which we have 
already foreshadowed, inner weakness follow- 
ed by attack from outside, we have to form 
ourselves into an effective group. The 
essential condition to form a powerful effeo. 
live group, says MoDougal, is not so much 
material organisation, but such mental 
organisation as will render the group capable 
of effective group life, of collective delibera. 
tion and collective volition. Although India 
is free from foreign domination, all the above 
factors are conspicuous by their absence. If 
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India or rather Hindas, are not going to 
evolve these sterling qualities of effective 
group life and bind themselves together for 
joint action at thin critical moment, the 
future for Indian culture is very dark. 
Speaking of the Mahratta confederacy, which 
in the middle of the eighteenth century 
covered the whole of India with its ramifica. 
tions, Seely says, “ It might appear that in 
this confederacy lay the nucleus of an 
Indian nationality, that Brahminism was 
now about to do for the Hindus what has 
been done for so many ether races by their 
religion. But nothing of the kind happened.’ 
And Seely accounts for the phenomenon by 
the peculiar character of Brahminism, which 
being, in his opinion, a loose compromise 
between several religions was feeble as a 
uniting principle. The real explanation 
perhaps is that Brahminism has never had a 
political orientation, that the inner inspira- 
tion of the Mahratta confederacy, as already 
noted, was the defence of the Brahminioal 
religion rather than the desire for the 
establisment of a national state. 

Today the conditions are different India 
has got the right of political self-de tormina, 
tion. It is our business to see that this 
realist, tion must fulfil itself in the establish- 


ment of the national state— the only 'natural 
state* as it has been called, organically sound 
enough to resist the working of disruptive 
forces. It is urgent that the children of 
Indian culture must be soon in the possession 
of the two characteristics, (I) a collective 
will and (ii) the power to make its will actual 
in the State. And when this has been achiev- 
ed it will be easy to evolve a democracy or a 
socialistic democracy. That way lies strength 
for UB and it is only strength that can neutra- 
lise inner diseases and conflicts and it is only 
strength that can scare away all outside 
enemies and make it safe for further 
expansion and development. Much 
depends on what we roughly call ibis 
evolution of a unitary political conscious- 
ness for India. For that is the condition for 
the next stop, the spiritual conKolidution 
which Swami Vivekananda liked to specify as 
the gathering up of the scattered spiritual 
forces in the country. A national union in 
India, ho said, must be a gathering up of its 
scattered spiritual forces. A nation in India 
must be a union of those whose hearts beat 
to the same spiritual tune. In fact such a 
union has been already envisaged in the 
realisations of her spiritual sons. Who 
achieved it and how was it achieved we intend 
to dwell upon on another occassion. 


Nothing that is worth doing in our time will be done easily 
that is, without a spiritual re-birth. Unless the blind recover their 
Bight and the crippled learn to walk our very kuowledge will slay 
us. No peace without struggle : no security without risk: no whole- 
ness without simplification: no goods without measure: no love 
without saorifioo : no full life without the willingness to accept and 
transcend death in the very prooefis of living. Those who have 
learned this lesson may build the City of Man. 


— Lewis Mumford, 



Tllli NORTH-WKST OF INDIA 

By Db, V. Raghavan 


Tbe average Hindu out off from the grand 
institution of Tirthayatra of old, and not 
affluent or fashionable enough for the modern 
habit of travels and tours, has no oppor- 
tunities to know all the great centres, the 
chakras at which the nadis of his culture had 
gathered and generated the life-energy 
pulsating through the whole personality and 
being of this Mahpurusha called Bharata 
varsha. When somebody slices away the 
North west, one may not immediately 
realise what a great region, what a hoary 
possession, what a rich centre of India’s 
most valued culture is being taken away. 
To one who knows the history of India and 
Hinduism, of Indian art and literature, no 
tract of this ancient land would arouse more 
glorious memories than the great North- 
west. Who can love the Veda. and 
yet give its lauds of the Sindhu ? Who 
can love Sanskrit and yet not love the 
North west ? Was it not here, at the place 
called Salatura, that our foremost grammarian 
Banini was born? When the Chinese traveller 
Hieun Tsang toured this area in the 7th 
century. A D. and visited this village near the 
modern Attock, Baiiiiii’s statue was still 
standing there. Taxila was the famous 
university which made this region the centre 
of all advanced knowledge in ancient times. 

To the Candharvas of the Candhara country 
in the North-west, we owe our music, the 


Qandharva Veda no less than our ancient 
horses. Many of the celebrated characters in 
our Epics hailed from countries of this region : 
queen Gandhari from Gandhara, queen Madri 
from Madra, queen Kaikeyi from Kekaya; 
here it was that the two sons of Bharata^ 
Rama’s brother ruled; this was the land of 
the Bharatas and the Kambhojas; Kashmir, 
a part of this territory, held its fame as the 
pre eminent homo of literary, artistic and 
cultural activity till as late as the twelfth 
century when Sri Harsha referred to his 
poem as having been accepted by the Kash- 
miris who knew all the fourteen branches of 
learning. Kashmir is not merely the beauty J 
spot of India, it is one of our cultural foun- 
taiii heads from which our arts of Natya and 
Sangita, Alankara Sastra and Saiva 
philosophy flowed. 

True indeed is the obeorvation made from 
the political point of view that, from the 
days of our first historical emperor, Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, the lesson of our history has 
bem, that be who holds the North-west 
holds India. To this strategic importance of 
tho North-west, an imaginative student of 
our past would add a great deal of cultural 
significance; and hardly could he contem. 
plate on the Mahapurusha of Bharata Varsha 
standing beheaded like Kabandha. 



SRI SANKARA AND RHAKTI 

By » N ’’ 


* The ooean alone is. The waves are, for 
oonvenience, oonceived of as entities separate 
from one another and from the ocean. Such 
oonoeption is an error and must be recognised 
as such* Thus, through the known simile of 
the ocean and the waves, the unknown and 
unknowable Atman is taught and explained 
in the Vedas and the Upanishads; and 
Bhagawan Sri Vyasa’s Brahmasutraa and the 
Bhagavadgita sum up these teachings and 
explanations. ' What exists i^^ one. There 
is nothing else besides. When we speak of 
things as various and diverse, we speak of 
appearances. We ourselves are appearances 
of the one Self’. This statement seems 
strange and meaningless to the common man, 
however great his powers of the 
intellect and however rich the emotions of his 
heart. Unless he listens to what the Vedas 
and the Upanishads declare about the 
Atman, thinks about it and allows his 
thoughts to (low continuously and uninter- 
ruptedly, the conviction will not dawn on 
him that he is really the Atman. It is this 
overflowing stream of thought that is known 
as Bhakii. 

As long as our sense of individuality per* 
sists, as long as we are not able to see through 
the phenomenal world into the reality which 
is one and unique, the phenomenon of Iswara 
subsists to guide and direct us to a sense of 
identity with himself. Iswara is the link of 
reality with the phenomenal world and is the 
embodiment of all noble qualities, especially 
of grace. He is the Saguna Brahman and 
has forms as infinite and varied as the indi- 
viduals in the phenomenal world. And 
though He bides His time. His mere glance 
at any individual effects at once the abolition 
of his sense of separateness Sri Sankara 
Bhagavadpada has emphasised there basic 
truths in his commentaries on the Upanish- 
ads, on the Brahma-autraa and the Bhagavad^ 
gita and the Sanataujaiiya. And in his 
8 


devotional hymns and in the commentary on 
Sri Vishnu Sahasranania he has explained 
these truths and helped to sot people on the 
right path. 

Everyone should perform the duties assign- 
ed to his station in life as ascertaiuod by his 
birth, his stage of life and environments. 
This is essential. ‘By Varnashramachara 
alone is Vishnu pleased ; there is no other 
way,* is the Vishnupurana verso \vhich San- 
kara quotes and relies on. At the same time 
one must be steadfast in one’s devotion to 
Iswara. Sbraddha is as essential as right 
action. Ablution in holy waters or tirihaa 
are not as effective as manaaaanana (purifi- 
cation of the mind) or meditation on God 
(Vishnu.chintana). After this preliminary 
purification at the beginning of each day, the 
recital or chanting of any or all the thousand 
names of God is recommended. One must 
however, during his devotions, remember 
that God is none other than one’s own inner 
Self. Daily concentration of thought on this 
identity leads one surely on to jnana or pure 
knowledge, without which there is no libera- 
tion from the round of births and deaths. 

Sri Sankara, in his commentary on the Gita 
points out that there are two paths to 
liberation, the pravrittimarga and the nivri- 
ttimarga. The latter path is that of jnana 
and vairagya (non-attachment). The jnani 
is free fr.'m the prescribed duties of varna 
and aahrama and of conformance to achara. 
For, this dicipline is not the one prescribed 
for the mere seeker after bliss. But to those 
on the pravrittimarga t to those who desire 
to be in the world and prosper, the discipline 
of varna and aahrama dkarmaa and of achara 
is essential. This path also leads one to 
jnana, if one does not desire material well 
being and the joys of sensuous heaven and 
dedicates all his thoughts and actions to 
Iswara, continuing the disciplined life ordain, 
ed in the Sastrae. Thus one reaches the 
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stage of ^anyaaat and thence if grace ordains, 
the rare achievement of Jivanmukti or 
liberation from the ego. 

Sri Sankara’s conception of Bhakti difiPers 
fundamentally from the popular notion of 
Bhakti. Bhakti is not the mere exuberant 
effusion of emotion at intervals, heightened 
though it be by congregational aankirtana. 
Such a Bhakti does not confer on the Bhakta 
the privilege of moral irresponsibility nor 
does it relax for him the discipline of righte- 
ous conduct. Bhakti consists in devotion to 
Iswara, the personal Godhead, in any of His 
infinite forms and in the earnest efforts made 
in daily life to conform to the discipline 
ordained for a person of particular tempera- 
ment. All the daily actions of the Bhakta, 
according to Sankara, would gradually cease 
to be prompted by any desire for personal 
profit and become dedicatory offerings to 


Iswara. Constant contemplation of the 
identity of one’s own soul with Iswara is 
possible only to one whose mind is purified 
by disciplined action, karmanuathana. It is 
this constant at.one-ment or ekibkava with 
Iswara, known as ananya-bhakthi. That 
is entitled to the name of Bhakti, 
according to Sankara. 

This fundamental quality of Bhakti is 
emphasised at every turn in the several 
hymns of Sankara. Many forms of Saguna- 
brahman are praised in a variety of hymnp. 
But through them all, runs the cardinal 
teaching : the identity of the different forms 
of Iswara and the identity of the individual 
soul with Brahman, expressed in the Vedic 
revelation, *' What exists in One ; (though) 
the wise apeak of It aa many;'— Ekam fiat 
Vipra bahudha vadanti. 


THH ORIGIN OI' SOULS ^ A NHW HYPOTHESIS 

By Buaoayati Das 


Current Hindu philosophy does not admit 
the origin of souls or jivaa. All jivas are 
beginningless, uncreated, immortal and 
eternal. Birth is only getting into a new 
material habitation and death is forsaking it 
for another. Each soul in its migration from 
body to body remains intact and indivisible 
and never loses its individuality either by 
mutation or by merging itself into another. 
No soul can come out of another soul nor 
unite with another, so as to lose its separa- 
teness. The parents are mere temporary 
abodes into which a preexistent jiva enters at 
conception and leaves it at delivery ; they do 
not originate the jiva. A new soul is unthink- 
able ; an addition to the existing number of 
souls could not be admitted. An addition 
to the number of inhabitants of this earth 
is only the appearance in physical body of a 


preexistent individual emerging from its 
discarnate condition. It does not mean that 
a new individual has come into existence. 
Death is the only way in which the number 
of embodied beings on earth get reduced. 

Gutting across these age-old doctrines 
comes to us the challenge of the facts of 
biogenesis discovered by modern biologists. 
Biology today knows that an organism starts 
its life from another living organism, not in 
the sense of entering and coming out of a 
temporary abode but as the formation of a 
new individual, which did not exist as such 
before, by the division of a preexistent living 
organism. Biological reproduction is either 
by the division of a single cell or by the 
separation of a group of cells from the parent 
organism. Says Prof. Julian S. Huxley in 
The Stream of Life : * In organisms of the 
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simplest oonstruotion such as the microscopic 
plants called bacteria, which include most of 
the germs known, the usual 'method 
employed is for the parent to split into two 
equal offspring, which then grow up and 
repeat the process. In one senee the parent 
dies, it loses its individuality by becoming 
two new individuals. In another sense, 
however, there is no death, since no corpse 
is left, but all the parent’s living substance 
is continued into its offspring. This is called 
reproduction by simple fission or division. 

* Then many plants and low types of 
animals reproduce by budding which is 
really nothing but an unequal fission. Every 
one knows how strawberry plants send out 
runners and how at the end of these there 
grow buds from which new plants arise. A 
very similar method is seen in such animals 
as coral polups... Sexual reproduction (found 
in all higher animals) consists in the fusion, 
the joining up into one, of two separate bits 
of living substance which had previously been 
detached, the one from the body of the one 
parent, the other from that of the other 
parent. These bits of living substance are 
cells — units of the same kind as those which 
go to make up all the living parts of our 
bodies. 

*The reproductive cell from the father 
is called the sperm ”, that from the mother 
the egg, the " ovum ”. In all the higher 
animals the two are very different, the sperm 
being infinitisimal in size but actively 
moving, the egg relatively much larger but 
passive and immobile ; but none the less both 
are alive, both are cells, and both have 
budded off from a part of the parent’s body. 
Thus all methods of reproduction have this 
in common— that the offspring when traced 
back to its first beginnings, is found simply 
to be a part of the parent which becomes 
detached and then grows up on its own 
account. It is quite literally a chip of the 
old block. Sexual reproduction introduces 


the complication of there being two parents 
and two detached bits of living matter, which 
then fuse, but the continuity of the life 
stream is the same. We may put the matter 
in another way by saying that reproduction 
is only a special form of growth— the growth 
of a detached part ; it is growth spilling over 
from the individual to the race. ..This oontL 
nuity of life is taken for granted by biologists 
today. Pasteur in the middle of the l9th 
century finally overthrew the theory o! 
spontaneous generation by showing that even 
the Bocalled * germs ’ could not be spontane- 
ously generated and that broth or milk, for 
instance, would not go bad if the floating 
spores of bacteria and yeast were kept from 
it. Life is not being generated afresh. It 
springs always from preexisting life” — we 
may add, not to confuse it with reincarna- 
tion, from * embodied life.’ 

This writer had occaiion to point out, in 
an article contributed to the Vedanta Kesari, 
September, 1936, entitled Biogenesis versus 
Transmigration t that the hypothesis of trans- 
migration or reincarnation is untenable in 
the face of the facts of biogenesis We do 
not propose to go into that question here 
This article addresses itself to the question 
whether biogenesis implies the coming into 
existence of a new.preexistiog individual 
soul and if so whether there is any way of 
conceiving the manner or the process by 
which a fresh soul could have been produced. 

As to the question whether the cells are 
really living entities, the foregoing quotation 
has given the view which is held by all 
biologists. To remove doubts as to the living 
properties of the cell, we quote the following 
from the article on ^Cytology’, Encyclopaedia 
Britannics, eleventh edition. ** All the higher 
and the greater majority of the lower plants 
and animals are composed of a vast number 
of these vital units or * cells In the case of 
many microscopic forms however, the entire 
organism, plant or animal, consists through. 
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out life of a single cell. Familiar examples 
of these * unicellular forms are Bacteria and 
Diatoms among the plants, and Foraminifera 
and Infusoria among animals. In all oases 
however, whether the cell unit lives freely as 
a unicellular organism or forms an integraj 
part of a multioellular individual, it exhibits 
in itself all the phenomena characteristic of 
living beings. Each cell assimilates food 
material, whether this is obtained by its own 
activity, as in the majority of the protozoa, 
or is brought, as it were, to its own door by 
(he bloodstream, as in the higher metazoa, 
and builds this food material into its own 
substance; a process accompanied by rcspira. 
tion and excretion and resulting in growth. 
Each cell exhibits in greater or less degree 
• irritability *, or the power of responding to 
stimuli ; and finally each cell, at sometime 
in its life, is capable of reproduction.” Today 
no biologist doubts that the essential proper- 
ties of life as exhibited by the higher orders 
and Bpeoies of animals are found in these 
lowest units of life, suoh as the cells, the 
sperms, the ovum and the zygote. 

The next question to be considered is 
whether ail living organisms should be 
considered as having souls. All Indian 
thought is unanimous in holding that there 
can be no life without a soul or jiva. Even 
the lowliest visgetable life, according to 
Hinduism, holds a jiva in it. A jiva may 
exist apart from a body, but no living body 
can be thought of apart from the soul. The 
idea that only suoh forms of life as have the 
ethical, the leathetic, and rational faculties 
should be considered as haying souls will be 
quite arbitrary and relegate human babies 
and all subhuman species, of animals and 
plants, to mere automatic machines or a 
mere mass of complex reflexes. The only 
and essential mark of a jiva is its sentiency 
or consciousness, not its developed form of 
Buddhi which manifests itself in th» ethical, 
aesthetic and rational faculties iu the adult 
individual of the human species. The axiom 


of Hindu philosophy that all life is sentient 
is also the view held by present-day biolo. 
gists. The living organism is no more consi- 
dered by modern biologists as a mass of mere 
physico chemical matter. To quote the 
authors of that beautiful classical book on 
biology for laymen, The Science of 
Life (U. G, Wells, G. P. Wells and 
J. 8. Huxley): 'In each one of us we 
are now free to recognise there has been an 
unbroken development from fertilised egg 
to adult consciouB human being. Yet no one 
will maintain that the ovum or the early 
embryo can be conscious in the same way 
that the man is conscious. None the loss it 
is impossible to draw any sharp line in 
development and to say, " Here conscious* 
ness enters the embryo or the infant 
There is an imperceptible gliding into consol 
ous life. If we arc nob to break the principle 
of continuity that is at the root of any 
connected thinking about the world, and is 
revealed with diagramatic clearness in the 
material side of development — evolution, we 
must suppose that ooDsciousness such as we 
poBsess must have evolved or developed... 
Our consciousness and capacities for feeling 
and thinking have gradually evolved out of 
some capacities of the same general nature 
as consciousness which are the property of 
protoplasm even in such simple form, as ovum 
or amoeba... Something of the same genera] 
nature as consciouBnesB, we suppose ac- 
companies the activities of all living matter.* 
(P 761.62) 

Once we thus admit that a germ- ceil, by 
the division of which a new organism arises, 
is a jiva or has a jiva in it, the inference is 
inevitable that the jiva in the process has 
undergone a division and given rise to one 
more jiva. The alternative hypothesis of a 
disembodied soul entering into the oel] at 
every instance of cellular division ib made 
quite unnecessary by the fact that the 
dividing parts were already instiaot with 
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life — the greater ia the absurdity of such a 
hypothesis In oases of artificial di?i- 
sion effeoted by experimentalists by which 
now individuals have been raised as by 
natural division. Of course the division of a 
soul is repugnant to Hindu philosophy and 
is not at all admitted. But the fact of 
biogenesis, by which one living individual can 
become two or more, can no more be over, 
looked and compels one to think whether 
it is not possible to imagine some psychic 
process by which an individual soul could 
effect a self.division producing more souls. 
This writer proposes to hazard a hypothesis 
which while retaining the essential conception 
of jiva caccording to Vedanta and the immuta. 
bility of its basic factor or element could yet 
make provision for a solf.division on parallel 
lines with the division of the physical basis, 
the cell. 

A jiva according to Vedanta is a complex, 
as it were, of at least three factors. First 
there is the immutable substance of senti. 
eucy, the chitf the unchanging Self which 
does not undergo any mudification, the 
Atman. Then there is the antahkarana, tho 
psychic organ, the mind, in itself insentient 
but which appears as sentient by the presence 
in it of tho third factor, tho reflection of 
the pure consciousness (tho Atman)^ the 
chidabhasa. Now when tho germ cell 
divides, we have to suppose that the antahka- 
rana also divides .the Atman or chid 
remaining immutable and in each of the 
antahkaranaa, thus coming apart, a rofie- 
ction of the Atman continues to abide. Tho 
olassical analogy of the sun reflecting in a 
pot of water, to illustrate the chidabhasa 
will be helpful in imaginining the process. If 
a pot of water placed in the sun can be so 
broken up and separated into two without 
spilling the water, the reflection there will be 
as many separate reflo )tions as there are pot- 
sherds containing water. Similarly when the 
aniahkarana divides, the chidabhasa does not 


restrict itself to one of tho division alone, 
but simultaneous with the falling apart of 
the two divisions, continues to abide in each 
without a break even for a moment. Thus 
an additional soul or Jiva comes into existe. 
nee, without in anyway aileoting the immuta. 
bility and unchangeability of the basis of 
the jiva — the Atman, which is common to 
the jivas thus produced. Vedanta holds 
that there is one Atman for all jiva and 
what distingaishes one jiva from another 
is its separate aniahkarana and chidabhasa. 
We have not done any violence to these 
essential conceptions of the jiva and the 
Atman in our hypothesis. The noval idea 
is that of the division of the aniahkarana. 
When the two cells conjugate and fuse into 
one, the reverse process may be supposed to 
take plac<^ by which the two antahkaranas of 
of the jivas unite and simultaneous with it 
the chidabhasaa also fuse to become one and 
thus arises the zygote, from the sperm and 
the ovum, whioh develops into an individu a 
of the human and higher subhuman speoies. 

The objection to the above bypothesis is 
tho difficulty of admitting the mutability of 
the aniahkarana or tho mind. Is there any 
proof for the mutability or the division of 
the mind ? We only see tho falling apart of 
the body but not of the mind: clearly it 
is fi case of inference, but inference necessitat- 
ed by tho logic of facts. Nor is there any 
possibility of proof, as the process lies beyond 
the grasp of the sensrs. But this objection 
is of no greater validity than the objection to 
the assumption of a mind other than one’s 
own. Nobody has ever seen mind or consoi- 
ousness in another, and yet we assume it or 
inf?T it from behaviour, on the analogy of 
our own behaviour which is initiated by our 
mind. 

Tho only question that can be rightly asked 
is whether there is anything in our own 
experience to show that the mind is oapable 
of division and fusion. I believe there is 
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«uch an experience to warrant the Bupposi- 
tion, if we take into account what happens 
in dream. There the one mind divides into 
the antahkaranaa or psyches of the different 
persona seen in the dream, there is a separate 
reflection of the chid in each of the antah- 
karanaSt for the personalities of the dream 
behave as separate living entities conscious 
of their individualities. If it is objected that 
the seeming division of the mind was only 
an imagination and not an actual division, 
we have to say that the mind does not exist 
apart from its forms imaginative or other. 
The mind is never experienced apart from 
its ideas. It is what the ideas are. If, thus, 
the mind can be admitted as a mutable 
substance, there remains no other serious 
objection to the hypothesis of the fission of 
the aniahkarana along with the fission of the 
cell and of fusion when the cells fuse. 

Curiously enough we find the idea of a 
single life as the one starting point of all 
other lives, in the Upanishads. There we 
find that the primieval individual was one 
only in the beginning and he projected 
himself into many by an act of will. * It 
desired : “ May I become many, may I become 
the ismG6**—Chhandogya, Again ‘He desired’ 
*May 1 become many, may 1 become the 
isBues.’ He intensely meditated, having 
meditated, He projected all these ^whatever 
8 here. Having projected them, he entered 
into them ” (Taittiriya), Of course the tradi- 
tional interpretation is that at the beg.\nning 
of the cycle, thejivas existing already in the 
pralaya state, were only invested with the 
bodies fpr the working out of their karmaa 


and no fresh production of souls is intended. 
But the language used, ‘ may 1 become many, 
may I come forth in the form of the issues ’ 
suggests that the first individual himself 
became the many prajaa or jivaa. If this 
interpretation is admitted, the manner in 
which this could have been possible suggests 
a hypothesis of the kind wo have framed. 
What is today true of the prajaa^ viz., 
reproduction by self-division, may be only a 
continuation of a process initiated at the first 
projection of souls. The original impulse for 
multiplication by division has to be supposed 
to have persisted as a deep-rooted aamakara^ 
through the continuity of the aniahkarana, 
as much as through the continuity of the 
protoplasm into the succeeding generations. 
Biology does not know of a single organism 
from which all succeeding generations came 
into being by successive division, but biogo- 
nesis when traced backward takes us logically 
to a first single life, for a second individual 
could have come into existence, according to 
it, only by the self division of a previously 
existing organism. What is lacking in the 
ideology of the biologist is supplied by the 
Upanishadic idea of the primieval Purusha 
who propagates himself by becoming the jivaa 
and biology supplies what was lacking in the 
logical deductions from the idea of a process 
which started but was not supposed to have 
been followed up. 

Our hypothesis, though it introduces 
complications with regard to the after-death 
destinesB of the soul, nevertheless, will be of 
much help in explaining homogenesis and 
problems of heredity. 



DEVHNDRANATII WITH SRI RAMAKRLSIINA 

By SWAMI Jaqadiswabananda 


Devendranath Majumdar was a lay disoiple 
of Sri Ramakrishna, and the founder of the 
Ramakrishna Archanalaya in Galoutta. His 
Bengali hymn to Sri Guru in eight stanzas is 
very widely sung as a prayer in various 
educational and religious institutions through, 
out Bengal and has made him immortal. His 
life-story reveals a new fact of Sri llama- 
keiahna’s wonderful life and shows how he 
too served as a conduit of the Ma8ter*B 
spirituality to innumerable seekers in his 
own humble way. 

After Devendranath*B death the following 
note appeared in the Prabuddha Bharata for 
November, 1911: ''On the fourteenth of 
October passed away a devout soul in the 
person of Sri Devendranath Majumdar, the 
head of the Ramakrishna Archanalaya 
founded in 1900 at Entally, Calcutta. By 
his great love and devotion to Sri Rama- 
krishna, his large heart and sympathy for 
the poor and distressed, his sweetness of 
disposition and childlike simplicity and 
utter selflessness and absence of i pride, he won 
the love and esteem of the Ramakrishna 
Brotherhood and gathered round him a host 
of disciples whose ideal is the culture of 

Bhakti and service of humanity ” " Our 

readers will remember how a member of 
his fraternity, Nafar Chandra Kundu, 
sacrificed his life in a gallant attempt to 
rescue the Mahommedan coolies from a 
manhole in Calcutta on the 12th May, 1907. 
The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal performed 
the function of unveiling of the memorial 
pillar erected by public subscription on 
the site of the occurence to commemorate 
the heroism of Nafar Chandra 

In connection with the law suits of the 
Tagore estate in which he was employed, 

* Based on the Bengali life of Devendranath 
published by the RamakrfShua Archanalaya, 
Calcutta. 


Devendranath had often to go to the 
residences of Vishwanath Dutta an attorney, 
and Taraknath Dutta, a High Court Vakil, 
the father and Uncle respectively of Swami 
Vivekananda. Ramachandra Dutta and 
Rakhal Chandra Ghose (who later on became 
Swami Brahmananda) lived then as students 
in the Dutta family. Devendranath got 
acquainted with Narendra, Ramachandra, 
Rakhal and other fellow disciples there. 
Narendra and bis brothers touk occassionally 
a pinch of snuff from Devendranath and 
amused themselves. 

Devendranath came tu know of Sri Rama, 
krishna from a Bengali publication of the 
Brahmo Samaj. He took his address from an 
acquaintance and proceeded to Dakshineswar 
by boat. Some time in 1884 he first met 
the Master there. Frjm the boat on the 
Ganges he saw a person standing in expecta. 
tion of some body. The person was dressed 
in a red.bordered cloth and one of his hands 
was bandaged and was in a sling tied to the 
neck. On landing Devendranath did not j 
find him there. Niranjan Maharaj was then 
bathing in the Ganges. Directed by a 
stranger he went to the round verandah of 
the Master's room and waited there for him^ 
After B while the Master came there with 
slippers on and the banging portion of his 
cloth thrown over his shoulder. At the first 
sight J^evendranath recognised him as none 
other than Sri Ramakrishna and took the 
dust of his holy feet. The Master asked to 
keep his shoes in a safe corner outside and 
enter his room. Devendra acted as instruc, 
ted and took his seat on a mat on the floor of 
the room. 

Master : Where are you from ? 

Devendra : From Calcutta. 

The Master imitated the thrice.bent figure 
of Sri Krishna holding a flute in his hand and 
said, * To see this ? ’ 
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Devendra : No, to see you. 

Master: (Tn a plaintive tone) ** What is 
there to see in me ? You see, I fell down and 
broke my hand. Feel with your palm the 
affected spot. Can you tell me whether the 
bone is broken there ? It is very painful. 
What to do?” 

Devendra pressed the Master^s hand and 
asked him how it was sprained. 

Master : (Weepingly) : Often I pass into 
a state in which I lose all outer consciousness 
In such a state I fell and sprained my hand. 
The pain aggravates by the application of 
medicine. Adhar Sen applied a little medicine 
and it swelled. So I do not apply any other 
medicine. Will it ho all right soon?” 

Devendra : Oh yes, there is no doubt 
about that. 

Having this assurance the Master was 
highly comforted like a child and joyously 
said addressing all pre sent : * He says that 
my hand will be soon cured. He has come 
from Calcutta.’ Devendra was charmed with 
the child-like simplicity of the Master, 

It was about 10 a.m. The Master called 
Harish, a devotee and instructed him to 
bring light refreshments for the new comer. 
Accordingly Harish brought some fruits and 
sweets and Deveiidranath partook of it. 
Then tho Master spoke to him on love of 
God as follows : ‘ Do you know what is God- 
love ? When love of God dawns all ideas of 
distinotion disappear from the mind v^^ust as 
when the storm rises various kinds of trees 
cannot be distinguished and all look alike. 
In that blissful condition one forgets in the 
name of God this beautiful world and even 
the body so dear to us.’ Devendra felt as if 
he was in the holy land of Briodaban in the 
company of bis beloved deity. 

The talk went on till nearly the noon time 
when the Master said to Devendra : ' Well, 
orthodox Brahmins take meals lu this 
temple. You should not have any objection 


to partake prasad here. Take food here and 
do not go home at such a late hour.’ Saying 
this he called bis cousin Ramlal and said to 
him ; ' You see, he is a pious Brahmin and 
will take meals here. Give him the rioe- 
offering of the Vishnu temple.’ 

At this Devendra was astonished and 
thought within himself, * How could he 
know that 1 am a vegetarian ? Can he read 
man’s mind ? ’ He did not bathe that day. 
Seeing and hearing the Master Devendra was 
so much delighted that while taking meals 
he tclked with Ramial about the Master 
only. In later years Devendra described his 
first meeting with Sri Ramakrishna thus: 
** Those who were blessed by the Master and 
belonged to his inner group were made by 
him to touch somehow bis holy person and to 
have an inkling of his divine power. On my 
arrival he told me of Krishna by imitating 
the Krishna figure as I was a devotee of Sri 
Krishna at heart. Ho did not speak to me of 
Kali even though we wore in tho Kali Temple. 
Then ho drew my hand and placed it on his 
sprained hand. As I knew Adhar Sen he 
mentioned his name to mo though many 
went to him. I was a vegetarian from boy- 
hood and ho arranged for my food from the 
Vishnu temple where only vogetariau offering 
is made to the deity. He revealed his 
gracious nature to me on the very first day. 
Who can know him if he does not con- 
descend to reveal himself.” Devendra 
rested a while after meal and visited 
the temples and then came to the Master 
again and heard him with rapt attention. 
After a short talk the Master looking at 
Devendra's face said, “ Well, why does your 
face look so parched ? Do you feel unwell ?’> 
Devendra had so long no thought of his body. 
At the Master's saying he touched his body 
with his hand and felt it* was warm. Deven. 
dra said to the Master, Yes, I feel slightly 
feeverish.’' The Master anxiously asked him 
if he had any illness previously. Devendra 
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replied that he had protracted attaoka of 
malaria which however, did not recur for a 
long time. He was afraid that the same had 
come again. Visibly anxious the Master 
paced to *and fro in his room repeating, 
**What is to be done now?’* In the mean time 
Baburam arrived. The Master said to him 
affectionately, “ My boy, it is very good that 
you have come just now. You see, he has 
come from Calcutta and is very good man. 
He has got fever and will go home. Take 
him home in a boat, with care.*' Baburam gla- 
dly consented and standing on the bank of 
Ganges waited for a boat, bound for Calcutta. 
The Master too opened the western door of 
his room and came out to the verandah and 
stood there looking for a boat in the Ganges. 
Soon a boat was found and Baburam got into 
it with Devendra. When they were about 
to leave, the Master said to Devendra, 
“ When you go home, be under the medical 
treatment of a good doctor. And after com- 
plete recovery come here again. Well, will 
you come?” Devendara replied in the affir- 
mative and left. When the boat reached the 
Baghbazarghat Devendra requested Baburam 
to leave him there and go home. Baburam 
reluctantly complied with his request and 
went home. Devendra slowly proceeded 
to a relative’s house nearby, staggering like 
a drunkard due to high fever. For forty one 
days Devendra lay unconscious on the sick 
bed suffering from malarial fever. In deli, 
rium he mentioned the Master’s name often 
and said a lot inaudibly. When he opened 
his eyes he found the Master sitting near his 
head like a loving mother. 

After his serious illness he became afraid 
to go to the Master again for some time. But 
soon he realised that it is the Master’s bless- 
ing that had saved him from this fatal illness. 
Though he refrained from going to the Master 
he increased the repetition of Gayatri man* 
tra every day till he spent whole nights for it^ 
One afternoon in the house of his Brahmo 
5 


friend Nagendra Nath Mukherjee, he read in 
the Sulabh Samachar\ a Bengali newspaper 
conducted by Keshab sen, an announcement 
that Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of Dakshi- 
neswar will meet his devotees that day at 
5 p.m. in the house of Balaram Bose at Bagh* 
bazar. As soon as he read the word Para- 
mahamea’ a thrill of joy passed through his 
mind and he felt a strong attraction for Him 
and became eager to see him. He hastened to 
the home of Balaram Bose and arrived there 
about the evening. He saw there that the 
Master was in the kirtan surrounded by a 
good number of devotees and a wave of joy 
was flowing there. Ho felt as though the 
whole house was dancing in joy with the 
Master. He had never witnessed such an 
ecstatic dance anywhere. Remorse pinched 
him when he thought that he kept aloof so 
long from such a blissful man out of sheer 
foolishness. He hesitated to meet the Mas- 
ter and from a quiet corner looked at him 
winklessly with a sad heart. 

After the dance the Master stood motion, 
less and passed into Samadhi. At once all 
the devotees from all sides approached him 
and touched his holy feet. Devendra could 
not check the temptation and followed others. 
But as soon as he touched his feet the Master 
lovingly patted his back saying, ' How are 
you ? Why have you not come so long there. 
1 was thinking of you so often.’ * Devendra 
shyly said, ' I am well now. But 1 was laid 
up for a pretty long time. Hence I could not 
go.’ 'The Master asked him to come to Dak* 
shineshwar again. After this Devendri 
visited the Master whenever he got leisure. 
Gradually he realised that the Master was not 
an ordinary saint, and that he was spiritually 
powerful to be the saviour of souls. 8o ho 
accepted him as his Guru mentally. One day 
the Master asked him whether he had recei- 
ved initiation. Devendra replid in the 
negative and expressed his desire to take 
inititaion from him. The Master said, *What 
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can 1 do? 1 do not give initiation to anybody.’ 
Devendra felt dejected at this but on an auspi- 
ciouB day brought flowers and garlands and a 
holy cloth after a dip in the Ganges with the 
hope of receiving initiation. At the sight of 
the flower and garlands, the Master said, 
* How beautiful these are / Take them to the 
temples.’ Devendra, taken aback, said 
that they were meant for him. 

The Master looking at them for a moment 
said, * The Gods and the Babus have right on 
them. What do you think of me ?’ Devendra 
said that he looked upon him as ono of the 
two. In order to please Devendra the Master 
took a bunch of flowers and asked him to 
take the rest for worship to the temples. 
Devendra at once obeyed him and surrendered 
himself at the feet of the Master for ever. 
Reminiscentally Devendra said later, * Do you 
know why the Master refused to accept 
flowers ? If anybody put a garland on his 
neck he went into med itative mood and lost 
all outer consciousness for a while and slowly 
came to senses repeating the Lord’s name.* 
About t is initiation Devendra said later to 
his friends that he received from his Master 
no formal initiation through the ears but he 
got real initiation, a true baptism into spiri- 
tual life through the heart. He further 
added, ** That time J saw the Master every 
where. 1 was walking in the road and seeing 
that the Master was going ahead gazing at 
me. If I stood, he stood. If I sat Uo rest, 
he also took his seat by my side. He moved 
with me constantly. Even when I went for 
easing myself I saw him in my front. In tha 
beginning I felt ashamed. One day I bowed 
down to Mother Kali and found him before 
me. Just to drive home to my mind the 
fact that be was my favourite deity, my 


Saviour, he made me feel his constant 
presence.” 

On the first meeting the Master established 
certain relation with each disciple and moved 
with him upto the last accordingly. If any 
disciple, unware of the relation, behaved 
otherwise he rectified him then and there. 
This was the ease with Devendra. When the 
Master went out for motions one of the 
devotees followed him with a jug of water 
and a napkin. Seeing the devotees serve the 
Master in this way Devendra once grow eager 
to have an opportunity for the same. He 
communicated his desirs to hU co disciples 
and awaited a chance. One day as the 
Master went for motions Devendra followed 
him with the jug and napkin. Near the 
Panohavati the Master turned back and, 
surprised to see Devendra behind him, said* 
*why do you carry those things? That is 
not my relation with you.’ Devendra could 
not grasp the meaning of this statement and 
was abashed. Disheartened, he sat down 
under the Panohavati and sank into his 
thoughts’ Unknowingly he passed into deep 
meditation and became motionless. On his 
returning to sense plane he found the Master 
standing before him with a smiling face. The 
Master then said sweetly : ** You are not to 

do anything except taking the name of Lord 
Hari in the morning and evening while 
clapping your hands. That is enough for 
you. It is Chaitanya Dev who preached 
the glories of God’s name. The name 
of Hari is powerful enough to grant 
salvation. Don’t forget to come here 
now and then.” Seeing the Master so pro- 
pitiated and having his message of hope 
Devendra understood that the merciful 
Master shouldered his burden and that he was 
sure of salvation. Devendra confessed that 
through the Master’s grace he was blessed 
with a glimpse of God that day. 



KAMALAKANTyV : A MUSICIAN-SAINT 01' RliNGAL 

By Swami Jaqadiswabananda 


In the district of Bard wan, Bengal there 
is an old village named Channa lying 2^ 
miles north of Khana station on theE. I. Ry. 
Loop Line. In oMen days the village was 
prosperous and was populated by the 
Vaishnavas and the Saktas alike. As the 
Vaishnavas held Krishna.kirtan for twenty 
four hours continuously on auspicious 
occasions, so did the Saktas organise Kali- 
kirtan for a whole day at.d night- a religious 
phenomena very rare in other parts of the 
province. There stands a temple of Goddess 
Visalakshi established about 450 years 
ago by a member of the Burdwan Raj family. 
To the north of the temple lies a crema- 
torium, and next to it flows the shallow 
stream of Khadgeswari. In the north-west 
corner of the temple there is a pavement 
four feet on each side, and on it a one-foot 
square marble tablet on which is inscribed a 
Sanskrit couplet which means : * Here was 
the sacred seat of the Brahmin Kamala- 
kanta, a great saint and the worshipper of 
the divine Mother’s lotus-feet.’ 

On this sacred spot Kamala-kanta esta- 
blished the Pancha-mundi asana, practised 
the Tantric sadhanas, and attained enlighten- 
ment. Similar asanas consisting of panoha- 
mundas, five skulls, of man, snake, frog, 
jackal and hare were established by Ram- 
prasad in his Panchavati^ in Halisahar and 
by Ramakrishna in the Bilvamoola at 
Dakshineswar. This spot near the temple 
at Channa is known to the local people as a 
Siddhapitha, the seat of perfection. 

Kamalakanta was born in 1179 B. E. at 
Kalna in the same district. His father was 
a poor Brahmin who lived on priestly profes. 
Sion. Kamalakanta had a younger brother 
and lost his father in childhood. After his 
lather's death the widow-mother migrated to 

* Aswaththa, Bael, Amalaki, Ashoka and Vata, 
t'hese five trees are planted together. 


Channa and lived there with her brother 
Narayan Chandra Bhattacharya, who gave 
them some cows and a piece of landed 
property. Kamalakanta however stayed for 
education at Kalna and studied grammar in 
a local Sanskrit school. But he bad no mind 
in his studies and was very fond of music. 
He was gifted with a very sweet voice and 
could sing like a celestial songster. At this 
time his maternal uncle performed the 
ceremony of investing him with the Brahmin, 
ical sacred thread. It is said that after this 
ceremony he gave up all his luxurious habits 
and decided to renounce the world. Noticing 
the dispassionate state of her son’s 
mind, the mother got him wedded to a 
daughter of some Bhattacharya of Laducca, 
a village twelve miles away from Channa. 
Though at the request of the mother ho 
remained at home, he lived like a sannya- 
sin. About this time he went to the village 
of Sundhara eight or ten miles from Channa 
to witness the worship of the goddess Kali. 
There he met Kenaram Chatterjee, an 
advanced Tantric sadhaka belonging to 
Amara’s garb. Kenaram was a profound 
expert in vocal and instrumental music which 
Kamalakanta learned from him. Being 
aware of the pecuniary difficulties of the 
saint, one of his wealthy disciples who came 
to Channa to attend the festival at the 
temple of Goddess Visalakshi, volunteered 
to shoulder the responsibility of his family 
and took them to Kalna. After sometime 
Kamalakanta’s mother fell seriously ill and 
passed away there. Then Kamalakanta 
returned to Channa where his saintly wife 
was attacked with disease and died. When 
his wife’s dead body was being burnt on the 
pyre, Kamalakanta sang a song of his own 
composition and danced. The song in 
translation runs as follows : 

** Mother, You have graciously out the 
Gordian Knot of all my entanglements in the 
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world. Will you keep the injunction as 
written by Lord Siva on my forehead? 
A recipient of your grace gets unearthly 
splendour. He cannot procure a loin-cloth 
for himself, besmears his body with ashes and 
grows matted hair. You are beside yourself 
with joy when you get a cremation-ground, 
but you do not care for a palace. Like 
you the Lord Siva is ever busy in the 
preparation of his intoxicant drink. Whether 
you keep me in happiness or sorrow 1 shall 
not blame you. I have put the maik of 
Vermillion on my forehead out of love. How 
can 1 efface it now? It has been broadcast 
that Kamalakanta is Kali's son. But how 
can one understand the meaning of such 
strange relation between the Mother and 
Her son ? ** 

About five miles north of Channa, there 
is a vast barren highland of Ordgaon 
infested by brutal dacoits who kill the 
travellers and rob them of their belongings. 
Once while going from Ohanna to Amara’s 
garh Kamalakanta was overtaken in the 
eastern end of that dangerous highland by a 
dacoit named Bishe. Apprehending im- 
mediate end he called on the Divine Mother 
wholeheartedly by singing this song composed 
by him then and there. The song means : 

'* Mother Syama, 1 have no other posses- 
sion except Thy two rosy feet. I hear that 
Lord Siva is having them on His breast. 
Hence 1 am undone. Wife, children, relatives 
and friends are with us only in hap.piness. 
But they run away in misery and the home 
turns into a highland of Ordgaon. 1 am 
Thy worthless and helpless child. So look 
upon me with compassion. Otherwise to 
deserve Thy grace and vision by prayer and 
meditation is as impossible as the marriage 
of ghosts. Kamalakanta says, 1 am unload, 
ing my heart’s agony to my beloved Mother. 
My rosary and its bag are not now in my 
hands but are now hanging on the wail of my 
meditation chamber.” Hearing tho inspiring 


song of the poet saint the dacoit's heart 
melted so much that he gave up his idea and 
became his disciple. 

After Kamalal anta got the vision of the 
Divine Mother his reputation as a poet- saint 
spread throughout the province. Crowds 
came to see him, to receive his blessings and 
hear his ecstatic songs. The then Maharaja 
of Burdwan, Tejaschandra took him respect- 
fully to his palace and made him one of 
his court poets and accepted his discipleship. 
He built for him a nice house with a Kali 
temple on a river in Katalhata, a village near 
the town of Burdwan and invited him to 
reside there. Prince Pratapehandra too 
revered the poet.saint as his guru. Kamala. 
kanta after finishing his court- duties engaged 
himself in the adoration of Goddess Kali and 
the composition of songs about her in Bengali. 
The Vaharaja frequently visited the Kali 
temple, met his guru there and heard his 
songs. People came from far and near to 
hear him and see him and adore the Divine 
Mother. 

Once Maharaja Tejaschandra became curi- 
ous to test the spiritual powers of his guru. 
He requested him one new.moon night to 
show him the full moon in the sky. Kamala- 
kanta, who attained supernormal powers, 
kept silent for a long time, and then in a 
grave silence beckoned his royal disciple to 
look up to the dark sky. Tho Maharaja 
turned bis eyes upward and was surprised 
to see the full moon on that new.moon night. 
The saint used to drink wine as a Tantrik 
sadhaka. But his drinking habit sometimes 
went to an excess. This reached the ears 
of the Maharaja, who one day paid a suprise 
visit to the Kali temple. Not finding his 
guru there, he waited for sometime when 
Kamalakanta entered • staggering like a 
drunkard with a big bottle under his armpit. 
The Maharaja was inquisitive and asked him 
what the contents of the bottle was. The 
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saint replied that it was milk. But the 
Maharaja was not satisfied with this reply. 
He asked, * Is butter or cheese prepared from 
this milk ? * Kamalakanta replied in the 
affirmative and in order to satisfy his disciple 
prepared butter out of it and then clarified 
the butter into ghee. He then kindled a 
sacred fire for homa and while making the 
final offering to the sacrificial fire said to his 
disciple. ‘ Sir, 1 pour the final offering now 
with the object that no lineal descendent will 
be born in your royal family anymore.* 
Future has proved (he infallibility of the 
saint’s prediction. 

The date of this poet-saint’s birth or death 
cannot be definitely ahcertained. But it is 
learnt from the official records of the Burd- 
wan estate that Maharaja Tejaschaudra 
appointed the saint as a courtpoet when the 
latter was more than forty. Ksmalakanta 
seems to be (ho junior contemporary of 
Ramaprasad, another poet-saint of Bengal ; 
but both never met. During the last illness 
of Kamalakanta, Maharaja Tejaschandra 
personally looked after his treatment and 
nursing and often sat by the sick bed of bis 
guru. The saint intuited the time of his end 
and asked his attendants to plaeo him on a 
straw bed on the earth. Then the Maharaja 
requested him to allow them to carry him to 
the sacred bank of the Ganga according to 
the Hindu custom. The saint however 
objected to being carried there and replied 
by singing in death- bed this couplet which 
means “ Why should 1 care to go to 
Ganga? Being the beloved son of ihe 
Mother Kali why should I take shelter in the 
lap of the step-mother ? ” It is said that the 
sacred current of Ganga flowed over the 
strawbed of the deceased saint, and sanctified 
the spot. The Kali temple at Katalhata in 
the suburb of the Burdwan town is the place 
where the poet.saint of Bengal shook off his 
mortal frame. 

Like Ramprasad, Kamalakanta was a 
fiakta saint, who could compose songs 


extempore and sing sweetly like an angel. 
The song of both the poet.saints are sung 
throughout the province in the streets by 
pedestrians, in the fields by the peasants, in 
the ghats and in the temples by the devotees. 
Kamalakanta was a master musician and a 
mystic poet. Hence his songs, sweetly tuned 
and simply worded, breathe a rare spiritual 
fervour that appeals to everybody. In one 
song the poet.saint sings the sorrowful and 
transitory nature of life and emphasizes the 
urgent need of prayer and meditation thus: 
*0 mind, how long do you desire for happl. 
ness ? Devote this short span of human life 
to call on the Mother Kali. If you do so, 
you will get the Mother’s grace, our only 
eternal wealth and this life will be memorable 
to you. Nay, Mo' her Kali will be nearest 
and denrest to you. The days of life pass on 
as dispensed by the Providence, but never give 
way to miseries. A day that is spent with- 
out Her name is wasted. Beguiled by illusion, 
Kamalakanta forgot Kali for about ten 
months, the period he was in the earthly 
mother’s womb. How long will you suffer 
endless unbearable pain by coming to this 
earth again and again?” 

Sri Ramakrishna was very fond of singing 
and hearing these inspired songs and passed 
into samadhi when singing or hearing them. 
The Vaishnava poet-saints of Bengal are many 
and their compositions are vast. Though 
the Sakta poet-saints are few they have 
given a new orientation to the religious mind 
of Bengal. These Sakta saints attracted 
muslim devotees and disciples. This is the 
unique feature of the Sakta poet-saints of 
Bengal of which Kamalakanta was a promi- 
nent one. Kamalakanta’s compositions have 
been collected and published under the 
patronage of Maharaja Mahatapehand of 
Burdwan. These Bengali songs are neither 
known outside Bengal nor rendered into any 
other language. But these songs aie so full 
nf mvstioism that they can be compared with 
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the boat myatical veraes of the world. 
Though Kamalakanta was a Sakta he took 
initiation from a Vaiahnava preceptor named 
Chaiidraaekhar Goawami of Govinda Math. 
Hence some of his compoaitions are on 
Kriahna • Bhakti. Bampraaad alao did 
likok^iae. In Rampraaad and Kamalakanta 
therefore Vaianaviam and Saktaiam are 
beautifully harmonized. 

Only one book of Kamalakanta haa been 
diacovered from a prieat of the goddeaa 
Viaabikahi of Channa and publiahed by 
the Baiigiya Sahitya Pariahad of Calcutta. It 
ia a a mall book of Bengali vcraea called 
Sadhaka Ranjan. About thia book Mm. 
Harapraaid Shaatri obaervea: The profound 
myateriea of the Tantrika practicea have been 
nowhere explained in auch a lucid atyle, sweet 
metre, short compaaa and simple manner as 
here. Basanta Ranjan Roy, the editor of 
thia book remarks that he has not come across 
as yet such a wonderful manuscript in Beng. 
ali about spiritual unfoldment. The book ia 
ohapterized on internal worship, signs of 


devotion, ascertainment of nerves called Ida, 
Pingala and Sushumna; description of the six 
chakras (plexuses) named Muladhara, Swa. 
dhiahthana, Manipura, Anahata, Visuddha, 
and Ajna; definition of Brahman the ultimate 
Reality, asanas, pranayamas as well as 
aamadhi. The plexuses are separately des- 
cribed so vividly that the reader is led to 
believe that the author writes not from book- 
learning but from personal illumination. 
The descriptions are fully in accord with the 
sacred Hindu texts. Kamalakanta was 
therefore a Yogi of rare calibre and success. 
fully underwent Yogic exercises. 

The description of samadhi (superconacious. 
ness) given by Kamalakanta is almost the 
same as found in the Kularnava Tantra. 
The poetsaint writes about auperconoiouaness 
from personal experience as follows: *'In 
that blisaful state of meditation the mind is 
extinguished and its object is annihilated and 
the Supreme Self shines like the calm wave* 
leas ocean.” Such clarity of conception and 
vividness of expression are impossible of 
attainment without personal illumination. 


HINDUISM AND CONVERSION 

By Db. V. Raghavab 


It is indeed true that Hinduism does not 
believe that its strength lies purely in its 
numbers or that people could attain salva- 
tion only by embracing its tenets. ?:n laot, 
one of its great beliefs, expressed in the 
Gita, and reiterated in numerous other texts, 
is that in whatever form one worships God, 
in that form God comes and saves the 
devotee. This, however, doe s not mean that 
Hinduism did not in the past keep itself 
growing and spreading not only over the 
whole of this sub continent of India, but 
over the entire countries of the Far East 
and the Indian Arohipilago and held more or 
less the whole of the known aneient world in 


spiritual pupilage to itself or to its deriva- 
tive faiths. The leaders of its thought and 
its branches of varied learning kept them- 
selves in close touch with the cultural capitals 
in the West—like Alexandria, Athens and 
Rome. A South Indian Brahman, Kaundinya, 
went forth and founded the Hindu kingdom 
of Cambodia; and similar Hindu kingdoms 
flourished in all the East Indian isles, 
Sumatra Java, Bali. Unlike later day 
Brahmans who stuck to their verandas and 
debated whether or no\ to go to the house 
of a sea-travelled Hindu, those far-sighted, 
large hearted, wide. visioned, Brahmans of 
the palmy days of Hinduism carried their 
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religion acrose the seas, not with the might 
of a flaming sword, but with their exalted 
Vedantio philosophy, colourful ceremony 
and custom, and above all, their glorious 
art and literature, the grand temple sculpture 
and architecture, and the beautiful epics of 
Bamayana and Mahabharaia rendered 
more attractive through dance and drama. 
Let it not be supposed that this expansion 
of Hinduism in far off regions was the work 
of stray adventurers of no importance ; that 
the greatest scholars were involved in it is 
proved by the excellently composed Sanskrit 
inscriptions in these places ; that the greatest 
religious heads were no less involved in it is 
proved by the fact that one of the Hindu 
kings of Cambodia, Indravarman (877-899 
A. D.) had for his guru and hotar two 
eminent Brahmans, Vamasiva, a veritable 
incarnation of Atma-vidja and Sivasoma, 
second Siva and a pupil of no loss a 
personality than Bhagavan Sankara. 

Yena adhitani aastrani Bhagavat 

Sankarahvayat 

It was not also as if some vague, diluted 
form of Hinduism spread here ; the solid 
evidence of inscription shows that great 
Vedic yajnas were performed in these regions 
by most highly qualified priests. 

In the Vedic age too, the leaders of our 
religion were animated by this same spirit, 
thanks to which the religion of the Rishis 
went on expanding and embracing within its 
broad fold vast masses of people. The 
Vedic Rishis performed a simple rite called 
Vratyastoma for admitting a fresh non. 
Hindu or for re.admitting their own men 
who had fallen off from their proper Vrata 
or Dharma. The Panchavimsa Brahmana 
and the Drahyayana Sutra of the Sukla 
Yajua speak of this purificatory rite. Here 
again, it should be noted that this was not 
a sporadic movement of any unrecognised 
group of the society, but a regular part of 
the accepted rites ; for one of the Samans, 


the Dyautama Sam an, is itself named after 
and owes its being to Dyutama, who was a 
Vratya Grihapati before his purification ; 
and Kaupitaki, after whom one of our 
Brahmanas takes its name, was himself a 
Vratya once. In these days what greater, 
what simpler Vratyastoma could be suggest, 
ed to our religious leaders than the administra- 
tion of a Tirtha-snana and the imparting of 
the Ashtakshari and the Panchakshari ? 

In the pre-Christian Hindu period, India 
and Hinduism were like the huge salt- sea : 
whatever groups of peoples migrated into 
India as militarists or refugees, they, like 
rivers falling into the vast salt sra and 
becoming one with it in form and taste 
merged themselves in Hinduism. Of this 
period what greater monumental symbol do 
we want than the column, a Garuda pillar, 
still standing at Besnagar and proclaiming 
to the world the Hindu message of Dama, 
Tyaga and Apramada through the mouth of 
its author, the Greek Ambassador Heliodor. 
us who became a Parama Bhagavata ? 

Somehow, in the Muhammedan and post- 
Muhammedan times, Hinduism lost this 
magnetic spirit ; the narrow feeling of seclu. 
sion grew, and in the face of a violently 
proselytizing faith, Hinduism retreating in a 
mistaken self.defensive seclusion, began to 
lose its numbers rapidly. But even in this 
period, history has for us some rt vealing 
instances which should not only open our 
eyes but dispel our mistaken notions and 
inspire us to go forward again. Two 
instances of outstanding importance will 
sufiioe : But for the rise of Vijayanagar and 
the Mahratta power, we could but little 
boast of a Hinduism today. The great 
Shivaji not only re- admitted to Hinduism 
his generals who had been captured by 
Muhammedans and converted to their faith, 
but to one of them gave his own daughter 
in marriage. And again, it was not as if 
the great Shivaji was ostracised for this 
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by the learned and the religions ; on the 
other hand, eminent Mimamsakas and 
Smriti-authoritiea of the time like Gaga. 
Bhatta were associated with Shivaji 

The kingdom of Vijayanagar arose as a 
mighty Hindu power to stem the tide of 
Islam in South India, and in its foundation, 
sage Vidyarartya, the greatest spiritual head 
of the times, had an active part. In its twin 
names Vijayanagara and Vidyanagara, 
the capital signified the rebirth of both 
martial and spiritual vigour on the 
part of the Hindus, and soon after 
the establishment of the power, there was a 
literary renaissance in which the Vedas were 
expounded: Puranas and Smritis codified, 
and valuable expository treatises contributed 
to the field of every Sastra And who were 
the great kings who were'at the basis of this 
Hindu renaissance? Kings Harihara and 
Bukka who had been captives in the Muslim 
ranks and converts to Islam for a time. It is 
these ex-converts to Islam who later became 


the defenders of our faith, the sponsors of the 
Sayana Bhashyas on the Vedas, Vaidika- 
Marga-pravartakas as they are described. It 
is again to be noted that this reconversion, 
most significant in all South Indian History, 
was directly under the aegis of the regularly 
constituted and foremost spiritual head of 
the times. 

While all these are matters of the past, the 
atrocities and forcible conversions in East 
Bengal and these still going on in West 
Punjab are events still green (red?) in our 
memory. The events have been of such propo- 
tions that even our Mutt heads have been 
shocked and have come out with their 
weighty pronouncements, giving us lead in 
the matter of re.conversion. Let us remember 
our history and our genius and while we shall 
have no need to forge ahead with the flaming 
sword, wo shall not stultify ourselves and go 
under, but act as our books have said, as our 
Acharyashave directed and as our kings have 
done in the past. 



MY FIRST IMPRFSSIONS 

IN THF HOLLYWOOD CONVENT 

By Maitbbyi 


A monastery for women was one of the cherished dreams of 8wami 
Vivekananda, To his hr other. monks and disciples he had time and again 
expressed this desire that parallel to the Math for men there should be a 
nunnery for women where women will receive the highest gift of spiritual 
culture. *The bird flies in the air by its two wings\ the Swami used to 
illustrate, * even so if a country wants to rise and fulfill her destiny, it cannot 
afford to ignore its one wing, its women.* The recognition of this equality of 
status to women can be complete only with the imparting of spiritual culture 
vrhich, as in the case of man, raises woman to her full stature and glory. India 
believed in this very constructive approach to national regeneration anil India 
had many woman- saints both in the U panishadic and Budhistic tradition. 
But, for the last so many centuries India seems to have forgotten this great law 
of her national life. 

It is a matter for pride for America that she has taken the cue from India 
and has started a monastery for women aspirants in Santa Barabara, Los 
Angeles, under the inspiring lead and guidance of Swami Prabhavananda, 
Head of (he Vedanta Society of Southern California, Hollywood. We give 
below a spiritual effusion from one of its inmates ivhich is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the transformation that the life in the monastery has worked on this 
young woman. 


Ocice upon a time — not in tlio far-oil past, 
but too short a while ago to romember with 
ooiufort-- there was a young woman who 
thought she knew a very groat deal about 
philosophy and religion, particularly Yoga. 
As year after year went by, she unravelled 
the deeper things of Yoga and Vedanta to 
almost anyone nice enough to listen, succeed- 
ed in oompleiely bewildeiing her family, and 
even attempted to explain India itself to a 
Muslim boy. This was because she had hauuted 
es, many libraries, foregone a few movies 
now and then, and read so many BOOKS. 

However, since any resemblance between 
this young woman and the author of this 
paper is not nearly so great a coincidence as 
one would like it to be, perhaps it is better 
forgotten— and, under the circumstances, if 
nobody minds, 1 think I’ll begin all over 
again 

o o o 

Intellectual respect for Truth bolds within 
itself no sign, no forewarning, of what the 


impact of that Truth will bo when personally 
experienced even in the smallest degree. 
The first contact, even in its happiness, is 
also a little frightening ; for intuition brushes 
intellect aside rudely and with mockery, and 
suddenly one knows what one is not yet ready 
to know, understanding that which cannot 
yet be comprehended. It’s a little like a 
child who, playing by the sea, walks out 
beyond his depth. The solid sand has slipped 
away, there are no waiting arms to turn to, 
and yet the miracle has happened : 

“ Look, Mother, LOOK: Tm swimming ! ** 

That wonder aud awe and happiness, that 
“ Fve-always - heard - about - this - but-never. 
quite-believed- it feeling, are not at all «n- 
like the thought 1 took to bed with me on my 
first day “ beyond my depth : 

" Why this isn't “ Hindu philosophy ! *' 

Or Yoga, Or “Vedanta.” Or any religion wbioh 
can be named. It is religion itself: its truth 
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and itsefisenoe. But wait. 1 think perhaps it*B 

more than that Good Heavens I After all 

these thirty years of wasted time — THIS 
is what LIVING is all about ! 

Writing this, and looking back, 1 cannot 
help but smile a little. There’s ** beginner’s 
luck ” even in spiritual life, and this 
** Everything - is - perfect • and • where - is-this 
struggle- I’ve-been hearing-so-much-about ? '* 
idea began to fade rapidly. 

First, there was ritual. Whoever heard of 
offering food to Someone who did not need it ^ 
Why did perfectly normal, full-blooded 
Americans go around chanting in a peculiar 
foreign language? WHAT was going on up there 
in the Shrine room ?— (a deep injustice : I’d 
never read about it in a hook !) This 
consumed the better part of several sleepless 
nights, and the answer was just emerging 
from chaos into reason when : 

Secondly, there were THOSE REMARKS : 

DON’T use that for the dishes. It’s the 
LORD’S dish-towel 1 ’* (It must be a private 
joke among themselves, I decided innocently) 

or 

Who’s turn is it to do the Lord’s laundry 
this week ? ” (All right, Vll play along with 
them) 


or 

‘‘ Is it time to put the Lord to bed ? ” 
(Now 1 KNOW they’re kidding !) 

But the secret is, ^ they weren’t ! And 
the most amusing secret of all is this : that 
1 have the strangest feeling 1*11 be saying 
the same things myself before much longer — 
and meaning them. 

Which brings things down to the current 
problem of «e//-di8cipline. 1 think in all the 
books I've read I must have skipped con- 
veniently that little word which comes before 
the hyphen. I keep trying to ignore it. It 
will not be ignored. I keep looking for 
“discipline*' all by itself with nothing else 
attached. But everyone just smiles. 

Oh, well. I really have only one complaint 
to make : that everyone here knew I was 
going to be a nun before 1 knew it myself. 
Honestly, it’s hardly /air. 

Which remainds me. I wonder when 
Marguerite and Rutbie are coming... and 
where we’ll put them ? 


PKAGNA AND UPAYA 

By Anaoabiea Dhabmafbiya 


Man is not all intellect, as spiritualists 
sometimes suppose, neither is he merely a 
a chemical compound, as the materialists 
think; but he is an amalgam of mind and 
matter, ffesh and spirit, psychic and somatic 
components — namarupa which are fused 
together with a closeness and consistency 
which defies at times the keenest analytic 
edge of the mind to dissect and separate. 
The line of division between these st- perfici- 
ally quite distinct parts cannot be drawn 
sharp enough to satisfy the rigid require. 


ments of the scholastic. Mind and matter, 
thought and action, are dynaniically related. 
Sensations impinging on i/he physical body 
are transmitted to the mind and in a 
mysterious manner become the raw material 
from which ideas are manufactured, although 
at which point in the psycho-physical process 
this remarkable chaoge takes place none 
seem able to say — except of course the 
dogmatist, who usually does not condescend 
to adduce reasons in support of his theory. 
Correspondingly, an idea forces itself by some 
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means into the field of consoiousness — from 
what blaok region of the subliminal we know 
not— .and endeavours to issue thenoe into 
action, to become concrete, as vapour con 
denses into ice. A sensation does not 
impinge on the body without an idea (one of 
Locke’s ideas of sense") arising almost 
simultaneously in the mind. Similarly there 
is no action without thought, just as there is 
no flower without a seed. But thought is to 
a certain extent a more fundamental fact of 
existence than action, which may be con- 
sidered a manifestation or bjdying'forth of 
thought. For thought has instantaneous access 
to realms other than those of sense. Kant 
teaches that although knowledge begins with 
impressions of sense it is not circumscribed 
by them. All our tendencies of character 
are the offspring of consciousness, dominated 
by consoioumesa, and made up of conscious, 
ness. If a man speaks or acts with a sullied 
consoiousness, then suffering follows him, 
even as the wheel of the wagon follows the 
hoof of the bullock. All our tendencies of 
character are the offspring of consoiousness, 
dominated by consciousness, and made up of 
cousciousness. If a man speaks or acts with 
an unsullied’s consciousness, then happiness 
follows him ever, just as his shadow ” 
[Dhammapadam verses 1 and 2). In these 
memorable versos did Lord Buddha clearly 
enunciate the intimate ethical connection 
between the thought issuing into action, action 
ocassioning reaction, and reaction, bringing 
about the mental state of happiness (in the 
case of a pure thought-action) or pain (in the 
case of an impure thought action). 

Thought and action may be considered as 
the static and kinetic aspects of something 
more deep and fundamental than either of 
them — will. Will is the constitutive essence 
of man. As the will is, so are the thoughts; 
actions and speech, But since there is an 
immense number of gradations of will — 
gradations intermediate between good and 


bad, strong and weak, enlightened and un- 
enlightened etc., so is there also a correspond- 
ing multiplicity of gradations of the thought- 
action twins. It is said, for instance, that 
an aniraars actions are motivated V)y instinct, 
a child’s by impulse, a woman’s by emotion, 
and a man's by reason. Sometimrs the 
thought is singularly luminous and distinct, 
but the resultant action weak and ineffioa* 
oious, or imperceptible. At other times the 
thought is weak that is, only partially 
emerged from the darkness of the uncon. 
scious, as an iceberg from the sea— but the 
resultant act may nevertheless be of tremend- 
ous velocity. A man who acts with the 
minimum of conscious thought is a Sangsarin 
— and he hurls himself into rebirth again 
and again. One with the maximum of 
oonscions thought, but the minimum of 
thought. expressive activity, is in Buddhism 
designated a Pratyekabuddha. But He in 
Whom are united the highest reach of 
conscious thought with the acme of thought- 
expressive activity profoundest wisdom and 
supreme compassion, together springing and 
flowering forth from that tremendous exer- 
tion of the will under the Bodhi-tree near 
Benares, which snapped the fetters of rebirth 
and conferred on Him Who was Siddhartha 
Gotama the boon of Annuttarasamyaksam- 
bodhi— such a being is called a Buddha, or 
Enlightened One. Those who have not attained 
to the extreme of wisdom expresBive activity 
but who nevertheless maintain a balance 
between high spiritual attainment and wide 
compassionate activity for the benefit of all 
sentient beings are called Bodhisattvas. 

Prajnaparamita or the acme of transcen- 
dental wisdom is personalized in Mahayanist 
art as feminine, while Upaya or the widest 
possible sweep of wisdom-inspired activity is 
personalized as masculine. From their 
mutual interpenetration are the Bodhisattvas 
born who, since they are incarnaiions of both 
Wisdom and Activity, are in Mahayanist art 
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inv'eated indifferently with masculine or 
feminine attributes, or with both combined. 
In one of the texts of the Prajnaparamita, 
corpus Prajoaparamita is hymned as the 
mother of Bodhisattvas. This grand symbo- 
lism has been the source of boundless 
inspiration to countless millions of fas 
Eastern Buddhists. But just as, genetically 
speaking, Prajnaand Upaya issue forth from 
Bodhi, so, teleologically speaking, will they 
return to it, even as a wave rises and falls 
upon the vast bosom of the ocean. As their 
source, so is their goal, one, which is 
Bodhi, The origin and end of all things 
depends essentially on an exertion of the will. 
In the realization of Bodhi there is no cons- 
ciousness of duality. All is one — yet it is 
not that one which logicians posit as the 
antithesis of duality, but a one - transcending 
oneness which it is beyond the power of the 
mind to conceive. For the mind ranges 
within the narrow orbit of subject and object 
but herein exists neither subject nor object. 
To the mind, the dualistic mind, Prajua is 
one thing and Upaya is another ; but to the 
enlightened, mind — surpasHing consciousness 
there is only Bodhi. Action utterly divorced 
from wisdom is called 8amsara, while wisdom 
utterly divorced from action is called 
Nirvana. The unenlightened think tbatPrajna 
is one thing and Upaya is another, that 
Nirvana is quite different from Samsara. 
Consequently, they try to liberate them, 
selves. But the eulightened know that Prajua 
and Upaya, Nirvana and Samsara, libort 4 on 
and bondage, are one, which is Bodhi. The 
Bodhisatva's glorious course is mid-way 
between the extremes of Nirvana and 
Samsara. In the Akshaya matriparipricoha 
Sutra it is written : * Prajna separated from 
Upaya fettereth to Nirvana, and Upayu 
without Prajna fettereth one to Samsara.’ 
The Bodhisattva is freed from the fetters of 
duality and does not set up between hi nself 
and Reality the illusory barriers of Prajna 


bondage and liberation, mine and thine, and 
then complain that he cannot see. 

Hin Neng gives expression to the same 
sublime realization when he says, * Samadhi 
and Prajna are fundamental. But you must 
not be under the wrong impression that they 
are independent of each other. . . They are 
not two entities, they are inseparably united. 
Samadhi is the quintessence of Prajna, while 
Prajna is the activity of Samadhi.’ (Sutra of 
Wei Lang, Chap. IV). But the constitution 
of the human mind, is such that it interprets 
dualistically even the Bodhisatva’s realiza- 
tion of non-duality. It dissects that 
realization into a subject and object, identi- 
fies the Bodhisatva with one and the world 
with the other, and then posits a relation 
between the two and declares that the 
Bodhisatva is compassionate (harunika) 
The truth is that the Bodhisatva has no 
conoiousness of compassion, for he has no 
consciousness of^yo'i’ and *1’. If he had 
that consciousness he could not be com- 
pajsionate. The flower does not consider or 
take thought before it sends forth its perfume 
on the breeze, but does so naturally and un- 
consciously. Similarly, the Bodhisatva, 
engaged in the plenary realization of Bodhi, 
does not consider or take thought to be 
compassionate ; but his compassion radiates 
naturally and superconsoiously from his 
realization of non-duality. Karuna is the 
world^s name for its dualistio understanding 
of the Bodhisatva’s realization of unity. 

The way to help the world, the way to be 
truly compassionate, is to cultivate this deep 
sense of unity, the realization of the funda. 
mental non-moniatio oneness of all things not 
by engaging oneself in a multiplicity of fussy 
self important charities. If the will is bent 
strenuously toward the realization of unity, 
thought and act will follow not far behind. 
The further the will breaks through the 
barriers raised by the illusion of duality and 
merges itself in Bodhi, the more completely 
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will mere worldly understanding and worldly 
activity be transmuted into Prajna and 
Upaya and the sooner will these, like snow, 
flakes falling on the ocean, resolve themselves 
into the great sea of Bodhi whence they came. 
Of this type of resolution and transmutation 
the Bodhisatva stands as the supreme 
exemplar. In him Nirvana and Samsara, 
Prajna and Upaya. liberation and bondage, 
are one. In him the stillness of wisdom and 
the storm of activity are realized as the twin 


aspects of that Sunya which is beyond all 
conceptions. Therefore do we call him the 
supremely Compassionate one. Our aim 
should be to make, like him, first our thoughts 
words and deeds congruous and harmonious, 
and then try to raise them collectively higher 
in the scale of prefeotion until they meet at 
last into that silence full of sound, that peace 
and rest which yet is the seat of intensest 
activity, wherein the Bodbisatvas, incarna* 
tions of Prajna and Upaya live, move and 
have their glorious being. 


l^ANCY’S MKHl'LIHS 

By G. M. 

1 

Rainbow is born of Sun and Shower, 

Tt is Ileaven’s teardrop, 

But, whether it is a teardrop of their travail, 

Or of their pain- paralysing joy— 

I know not. 

Life is born of sorrow and joy, 

It is Love’s teardrop. 

But whether it is a teardrop, distilled 
Out of the dust of disappointment, 
or evolved out of the oyster of aspiration, 

I know not. 

2 

My Master, they say they see at times a picture 
of Thee in me ! 

What honour, indeed, for this humble 
servant of Thine, seted near Thy feet ? 

This is nothing but Thy grace, 
my Master, else how could they see 
the Diamond in this charcoal piece ! 

3 

0 Sacrificial Love ! burn out to ashes 
The darkness of my desires, 

So that cleansed thus, my heart 

1 may offer Thee entire. 

For, on Thy altar only a gift 
That is like pure gold, 
can be placed as an offering fit-*— 

A soul to the OversouU 




ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


In a recent interview Dr. Coomaraswamy 
expressed his wish to retire from his work at 
the Boston Museum and enter into what he 
called his * Vanapraatha and Sannyasa 
Ashramas* at the foot of the Himalayas. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy could not fulfil this 
charaoteristioally Indian wish of his. For 
thirty long years he served Indian culture in 
general and art in particular by interpreting 
it to the West in his capacity as Research 
Fellow in Indian, Iranian and Mohatnedan 
art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
When he was appointed at the Museum in 
1917 Dr. Coomirasvvamy hid already become 
well kuown as au out8r.aading scholar in 
studies ranging from miuerology to art and 
music. He leaves behind more than sixty 
books and monographs and an undying 
reputation as the interpreter of all that is 
truest, noblest and best in the world's great 
religions, philosophies and arts. 

Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy was born 
seventy years ago in Colombo to a British 
mother, the eon of Sir Mubhu Coomaraswamy, 
the first Hindu barrister and scholar in 
English, Pali and Sanskrit. Unfortunately 
Sir Muthu died before Ananda was two years 
old and so his mother took him to England. 
After a distinguished educational career at 
Wycliffe College and at the University of 
London he took his degree of Doctor of 
Science in Geology. At twenty two he 
began contributing articles to learned periodic 
oals. Between 1905 and ’17 Dr. Coomara- 
Bwamy travelled extensively both in Europe 
and in the Orient studying their cultures and 
art. It was theu that he discovered the 
tragic results of the western impact on 
Oriental life, arts and crafts. Since then 
Coomaraswamy defended and ohampioned 
the cause of Oriental arts and crafts by 
explaining their essential features and 
encouraging their pursuit. It was with these 
preoccupations that he came to take his 
place as Research fellow at the Boston 
Museum. 


The most significant fact about Dr. 
Coomaraswamy’s personality was its deep 
and genuine bhakti (devotion) to Indian 
arts and crafts, to her men and tradi- 
tion, to her eternal wisiom. These were 
something very sacred to him and so to 
interpret them to the West was a saored 
function. And he believed in doing it with 
all thoroughness and precision at his com- 
mand. Behind his scholarship which was 
encyclopfedio, behind his stupendous industry, 
behind his powers of precise exposition, 
there was this faith in India's distinctive 
mission as a spiritual teacher and in his 
own humble role as her interpreter. As a true 
Indian he deplores the waning interest in 
Indian students for the study of Indian culture 
and the waxing of interest in technological 
studies. * Every student seems to be study- 
ing Chemical Engineering. I suppose they 
will make India a store-house of explosives ! ’ 
observed he in a recent interview. 

* I have met several Indian students’, he 
continued, ' but they seem to bring nothing 
to this country, not an iota of Indian 
culture. They are ignorant of their own 
country’s heritage. They wake up only after 
ooming here and then they learn it is too 
late to learn or understand their own culture. 
How can these students understand India ? 
They are like unorganised barbarians, ooming 
to the United States trying to learn the 
American trick, which is beneath contempt.’ 

am against the concept of raising the 
standard of living endlessly. There will 
never be a possibility of contentment. Life 
is larger than bath tubs, radios and refri- 
gerators. I am afraid the higher the 
standard of living, the lower the culture. 
Why, more than fifty per oent of Americans 
have never bought a book in their life-time 
and the Americans have the highest 
standard of living in the world ! Literacy is 
not eduoation and eduoation is not ' oulture^ 
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There ig gomething remarkably preciae and 
powerfal about bia writings. There wag in 
clear evidence an inaight that came from a 
communion with the soul of the topic he 
diaouased. Often he would go to the depths 
of a term and bring out unknown jewels of 
meaning and importance. 


Dr. Coomaraswamy was one of those few 
Indians who put India on the world map. 
lie leaves behind him a brilliant tradition 
into which other worthy Indians may step in, 
the tradition of interpreting Indian culture 
to the West on Western soil and making her 
presence felt as a real spiritual guide. 


INDIANA SYNTHESIS OF CULTURES* 


In the present phase of our life when 
emotional ‘ isms ’ and irrational ‘ cracies ’ are 
making a bid for rigid ways of peace and 
aggressive ways of watfarej it is a pleasure to 
get n book to read where culture is viewed in a 
rational, liberal and universal aspect. Dr. 
Motwani has done great service in emphasizing 
the importance of an integrated and synthetic 
culture in place of truncated and lopsided 
cultures based merely on machine and science. 

Dr. Motwani’s approach is synthetic. He 
wants to view human life as a whole and not 
merely to emphasize certain worldly aspects of 
it. His conception of synthesis implies not 
only an integration and balancing of all aspects 
of life and giving them their due place, but also 
a removal of falsely emphasized conflict 
“ between nature and man, between man and 
woman, between capital and labour, between 
class and class, between the country and 
the city, between individual and state, 
between nation and nation, between life 
and form.” He rightly attributes this out- 
look and vision of the whole to India. 
This is what he calls the right sociological 
attitude of synthesis and integration, of proper 
balancing and harmonizing. On the basis of this 
outlook and approach the human civilisation 
has a chance of survival. To him, this idea of 
the whole and a synthesis of its various aspects 
is represented in the civilisation of India. Indiat 
Indian History and Indian civilisation become 
to him an IDEA THAT IS INDIA. If there is 
any uniqueness in it, it is this idea of the whole. 
It implies a synthetic process eternally going 

* By Kowal Motwani (Thaoker k Co., Ltd.* 
Bombay) 1947 Ri. 7-14. 


on in its life and history. This process has 
passed through various stages of Aryo- 
Dravidian, Hindu-Iranian, Indo-Grecian, Indo- 
Muslim and Indo-European contacts. In them 
one sees fusion of races, cultures, aspects of life, 
but the unity of human life is not lost sight of in 
it. This according to him is the purpose or plan 
observable in Indian History. 

The author has very correctly traced and 
graphically shown that in his estimate of the 
various stages of Indian history and various 
aspects of Indian culture. He propounds 
correctly universal order as the basic principle 
of Indian civilisation and outlook. It is this 
principle on which its outlook of synthesis, 
balance, and harmonious relation between 
various individuals and groups, aspects and 
attitudes is ba.sed. It lies at the back and 
centre of all her institutions, associations and 
beliefs. It is a cosmo-spiritual outlook, not a 
pure naturalistic or materialistic — anthropo* 
geographical out-look. The first is universal. 
The other is particularist and exclusive. The 
first results in synthesis and harmony. The 
other in antithesis and conflict. One conceives 
of the unity of nature and man, the other as 
man versus nature. The author says “ India 
sought synthesis, dharma, unity, enfolding the 
visible and the invisible worlds, the inorganic 
and organic orders of creation, the past and the 
future, the individual and the group.*’ India 
believed in one world and one universe, not 
merely in particular aspects or views of it. 

Can any progress in knowledge, philosophy, 
science and religion, be made or has been made 
with the help of this outlook ? Has it achieved 
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any purpose? If the answer is in the aflirma- 
tive, then this outlook is the best for the peace 
and progress of human society. The author 
shows that India did make great progress in 
various branches of arts and sciences by adopt- 
ing this outlook and it keeps the door open for 
further advance. It does not indulge in 
schemes of closed societies and final systems. 
It keeps the quest for fundamental values and 
eternal truths. There is no finality or rigidity 
in its conception. There is a spirit of tolerance, 
comprehension and respect, and not hatred, 
exclusion and illwill in it. Therefore it wel- 
comes contacti give and take, discussion. Its 
spirit is of cooperation, coordination and 
comprehension, not of conflicti compulsion and 
domination. 

Certain questions wi have still to be 

answered. 

(1) Should not a culture which possesses 
these characteristics of synthesis survive for 
all times? 

(2) If Indian culture possesses these chara- 
cteristics, should it not survive and progress? 

(3) Has it survived and will it survive in 
the future ? 

The author’s answers would be in the 
affirmative. His chapters on the plan and 
purpose of India’s history, on the foundations 
of Indian culture in all its aspects, on India 
on a conflict of cultures and on planning and 
synthesis, give us these answers. 

India contemplated and arranged society 
not on any acquisitive basis but on a functional 
basis. 

The author says “all are not equally endowed 
with equal physical and mental capacities, but 
everyone should be given an opportunity for 
putting to use the faculties with which he has 
been endowed. Man should be treated as man, 
and not as an economic hand.” 

To him Indian culture possesses ‘ dominant 
spirituality * abundant vitality ’ and strong 
intellectuality Therefore it will be durable 


and will lead the w.iy for the world In values of 
unity and progress. 

Bui it has to face today conflict with the 
new culture of machine and science coming 
from the modern West. He no doubt advoca" 
tes the use of machine and science for ameli- 
orating the misery of the people but not to 
subordinate man to its claims and controls. He 
would not sacrifice the whole man, the higher 
man. to the material advantages of science and 
machines. The results of a purely technolo- 
gical or materialistic outlook lead to misery, 
disharmony, exploitation, urbanisation and its 
erotic and neurotic strain, its class and sex 
conflict, its perversion of functions and duties, 
its intolerance and hatred, its spiritual deca- 
dence, its political aggression and economic 
rivalry. 

In the history of great peoples it is the 
aftermath of civil and foreign wars that lead to 
the revaluation of current values and approa- 
ches of life and to a search for what is higher 
and lower. Our author has attempted this 
task historically, taking Indian history and 
civilisation in contract willi western outlook 
based on the achioveinents and advantages of 
science and machine. 

Are man and his contemporary achieveme- 
nts in machine and science lo be alone consi- 
dered as the measure of all things ? Or is 
there something higher and more universal 
which comprehends man, nature and all his 
achievements and which guides and regulates 
them all ? This cosmic outlook recognises 
that truth has many sides and aspects. Its 
inspiration is manifold. From the Indian 
point of view the human process is not merely 
a scientific process. That process is quanti- 
tative. It merely unifies, mobilises, levels and 
separates its common elements. To it the 
human process is a part of the cosmic or spiri- 
tual process. It is a quantitative process* It 
divides, specialises, arranges in order of merit, 
but integrates the whole in a balance of values 
and functions It is not an equalitarian but a 
qualitarian process. It does not recognize a 
confusion of qualities and functions in the 
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body universal, social or political* The western 
outlook creates despotism of groups based on 
region and religion, race and riches. The 
Indian outlook being functional does not lead 
to despotism of groups but to a synthesis of 
their limited functionsi 


The author has done well in elucidating all 
these aspects of a universal culture in contrast 
to those of cultures of ‘isms ‘ and ‘ cracies ’ of 
the west* 

Prof, Puntembekar. 


NOTES AND COMMILNTS 


The Besant Centenary 

From press and platform in India has come 
a chorus of tribute to Dr. Besant, tho centenary 
of whose birth is being celebrated not only in 
India but in several other countries in the 
first week of October India gratefully 
remembers Annie Bt Halil’s fccrvicts, and the 
nation’s tribute reached the very peak when 
the father of the nation, Mahatma (Jandhi 
acknowledged, Tt is Dr. Besant who has 
awakened India from her deep slumber.* 
It is only in the fitness of things that Madras 
should take the leal in the celebrations of her 
centenary ; for Madras was the city which she 
made her own by choice and in Madras she 
built the Taj of her aspirations and Jove, tho 
lleadquarterti of the Thcosophical Society. 

Besant had intimations of her glorious 
career in India even while she was in 
England. And so her career as the prota 
gonist of freedom and free thought,^of social 
service and Fabian prlitics that won the ad- 
miration of men like Bernard Shaw and 
Bradlaugh was just the preparation she 
needed for her freedom struggle in India. Her 
great work for the Homo Rule League, her 
editorship of New India, her incarceration 
by order of the Government of Madras, her 
triumphal elootion to the presidentship of the 
Indian National Congress and her stirring 
address at the people’s tribune in the memo- 
rable session at Calcutta are some of the high 
watermarks of her work for India that are 
fresh in the nation’s memory. 

But the most abiding part of her work 
for India washer part as the pioneer of Indian 
Renaissance and her ellorts to give national 
bias to education and to rouse the intelligent. 


sia to a sense of the greatness of their 
cultural, linguistic, historical and religious 
heritage. She founded the Hindu College at 
Benares for imparting national education to 
India's youth. And the Hindu College has 
since grown into the Hindu University. At 
iho Thcosophical Society Headquarters, 
Adyar, she collected one of the finest libraries 
in India which under the impetus she gave to 
research and Sanskrit study grew up into 
a seat of learning. She herself drank deep 
at the fountain of ancient Indian wisdom and 
contributed many thought- provoking volumes 
to tho Hindu religious literature. 

A redoubtable fighter for freedom, a 
scholar with remarkable powers of 
exposition, Dr. Besant was a loveable 
personality, very generous and tolerant. But 
more than everything tho one thiiig that 
draws us to her is her devotion to India and 
India’s spirituality. In her India’s conquest 
of the West was complete and in her the res- 
ponse of the West of Indian wisdom was 
spontaneous as well as brilliant. The Society 
which flourished under her maternal care 
and India to whom she gave the beat years 
of her life will ever cherish her memory. 

The Function of Art 

The essential function of art was to soothe 
and lift the soul of man, said Dr. Kadha- 
krishuan declaring open the Art Exhibition 
organised in connection with the All- India 
Industrial Exhibition at tho V. P. Hall, 
Madras, Art cut a cross ail frontiers, healed 
all wounds and represented what might be 
regarded as the universal in man, he added. 
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The speaker oheerv^.d that if we have to 
heal up the wouuds from which the country 
was suffering today we have to treat not only 
the body but also (he mind and the most 
effective treatment of any kind was not the 
physical treatment, but, it was the mental 
treatment. In that mental and moral educa- 
tion, art had a supreme function to fulfil. 
Art’s essential function was to soothe and lift 
the soul. True art cut across all frontiers 
and healed all wounds and represented what 


might be regarded as the universal in man. 
True art, the speaker said, was not a clinical 
report of the crude and the livid nor was it a 
mere intellectual gymnastics. Art would fail 
as an art, if it did not stir the soul and made 
one foel his one nees with all humanity. 
Therefore they bad toe look upon man as a 
trinity of , body, mind and spirit and true art 
should satisfy all the three phases. Art 
should transmit the eternal through the 
medium of the scDBes. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE SUBHASII. I KNEW: By 
Dilip Kumar Roy:. Nalanda Publi- 
cations, Post Box No. 1353. Bombay 
Price Rs. 5—4 0 Pages 224. 

"The Subhash I know and adorod would blush 
like a school girl when people paid him even a 
casual compliment— and how uusophisticatedly 
with an embarassed smile trembling on his virgin 
lips ! ’ The Subash of maturer years could not 
possibly retain intact this shyness, why, ho could 
not retain the flush of the mystic fervour with 
which he started life. He was a born mystic, says 
Dilip and at seventeen flew off into the Himalayas 
to be a yogi. But then what rionod oH these finer 
strands in his being? Is it the rough and tumble 
of politics in which he spent his life? Dilip says 
Subash was not cut out for politics and had none 
of its diplomacy and bluff. When for instance, the 
Congress rusticated him for three years he could 
havOf says Dilip, retrieved his position fairly 
easily if he had been a real diplomat. Can it bo 
said that politics did not eclipse the mystics vi' 
sion in Subhash? This is a question which goes to 
the depth of his being. And Dilip answers i with 
painful candour: ‘I am sorry to say Subhash 
could not to the end retain his love of truth unim- 
paired. Yes, 1 would fail Subhash if 1 omitted to 
emphasize this supreme tragedy of his life, 1 mean 
the tragedy he referred to when he said, so revea' 
lingly that it was sometimes a real comfort to 
faol that one could go sometimes to a friend buttros- 
Bed by the confldeace that your confidant was not 
just another scoundrel masquerading as an honest 
patriot ’. Dilip pursues the point still further and 
Boemg to be anxious to establish that for Subhash 
to have turned to polities was a real fall. Hr writes: 

‘ J know how much he had suffered because 1 know 
that when he had come back from Europe in 2191 


how flaming was his onthiisiasm to sacrifice himself 
for Truth and country. He did then believe, with 
every fibre of his being, the two were but different 
aspects of the same Divine. For at that time he 
had a truly international outlook which had 
enabled him to transcend his country. That vision 
alas, got blurred— progressively. To expect other- 
wise would perhaps be folly. The task to which he 
had dedicated himself heart and soul was derived 
from a conscience born of too impatient an idealism. 
He felt he had to bring off things here and now. 
Which necessitated temporising. *'You could not a 
both eat your pie and have it ” he used to say with, 
sigh after his long illness which forced him in the 
end to go to Vienna. All this is a bit too severe on 
Subhash, Subhash also had a sense of the bankr- 
uptcy of human ends and felt that he should 
transcend humanity and lean on Divinity. TojDilip’s 
advice in this direction Subhash answers: 1 Know 
what you man. I know because 1 too have had 
the seeking you refer to. Yes, I too once wanted to 
petition Divinity as a conscious boongivor of CJraco 
over arching our orphaned Humanity- but of course 
1 could not persist. The wailings of those I was 
leaving behind were too imperious. 1 could not 
bo deaf to the miseries of our lovely Indial, Is it a 
crime fur a mystic in India to put on the thrones 
of his Divinity the suffering humanity and worship 
it ? Wo know not! That is all the evidence to show 
that Subhash fell from his mystic vision. We are 
afraid Dilip is playing with a loaded dice, loaded 
in hi« favour, too heavily loaded by the world 
affirming -but— cave retiring mysticism of Sri 
Aurobindo. 

Yet none but Dilip cojild havo given us such 
intimate and authentic close up of the spiritual 
struggles and inner personality of Subhash. For 
these two, though they were designed for entirely 
different roles in life were thrown together by 
destiny from very early boyhood, Young.DiBp bad 
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■omething of hero worship for Subhash. Though 
with years this attitude got changed a bit, still 
adoration remained and whether at the Presidency 
College at Calcutta or at Cambridge, or London or 
with their friends the Dhairoavirs in Lancashire, 
Bubhash was the eternal chastening influence which 
Dilip BO much needed in those years. I cannot 
remember a single student in England, admits 
Dilip, who took life a tithe as seriously as he and 
strove as assiduously to make himself into the stan- 
dard bearer of Free India. (A deep pathos choks 
our hearts. Subhash 's dream has come true; but 
where is he to see his dear country free !) Yes. ho 
was a moral force among Indian students, a man 
conscious of his mission, and those who came in his 
way were reformed. His inexhaustible energy, fault 
less purity, love of adventure and love for his 
country were really catching and became the power 
behind the I. N. A that shook British Imperialism 
to its foundations. 

An entertaining document of Subbash’s strug- 
gles delightfully presented. Dilip Roy has made this 
posthumous saga of his glory sweet. The sweetest 
sung] are those that toll of saddest thought. Great 
men like C. R. Das, Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi and 

The PrakritaprakaRa of Vararuci. Edited 
by I’)r. C. Kunhan Raja and Sri K. Rama- 
chandra Sarnia. Adyar Library Series 54. 
Adyar. Rs -1-4 — 0 

The variety of subiects of Indian literature 
and culture comprehended by the Adyar Libr- 
ray Series attained a further extension in the 
direction of prakritic studies when in 1943 
Pandit S. Subrahmanya sastri and Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja brought out an edition of the 
Prakrit Kavya, Usaniruddha of the Malabar 
writer Rama Panivada. The present publi- 
cation of the most well known treatise on 
Prakrit grammar has an intimate connection 
with that previous publication. The exami- 
nation of Vararuci’s Prakritaprakasa with the 
commentary of the same author Rama Panivada 
which was known in manuscript was 
undertaken at that time. The edition! is now 
issued by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja and Sri K. 
Ramachandra Sarma. The main text is 
based on two other manuscripts, but variant 


•Tawaharlal flit. nernsR the pages of the hook, for 
along with these did Subhaah play his inornBiitoiiH 
role in the drama of India's Freedom struggle. 

Subhash's letters to Dilip from iMandalay .Tail 
and foreign countrioa appended at the end give us 
glimpses into the loss known aspects of his mind. 
The pictures of Siibhnsh, and his friends add to the 
value of the book. The get-up and printing keep up 
the high tradiriuiis of tho Nalanda publications. 

FREE INDIA : Swaraj Number. Printed 
AND Published by E. R. GOVINDAN At 
Free India Pre.ss, General Patters Road, 
Mount road, Madras. Price Re One only 

This daintily illustrated special number of Free 
India is a worthy homage to our country that has 
regained its freedom. In more than half a dozen 
articles from eminent writers India's path to free- 
dom as also the now tasks lying ahead are traced. 
Full page pictures of our leaders decorate its pages 
and we find first place given to Veer Savarkar, tho 
leader of the Hindu Mahasabha ! The inimitable 
Pothan Joseph is there with his ‘ Pologramme ’ as 
also Aurobindo with his raesBago. 


readings from two other manuscripts secured 
later have been adilod by l.)r. Raja in an 
appendix. 

Vararucis work has been previously 
published with Dhainaha’s commentary, but 
this is the first time it is brought out with Rama 
Panivada’s gloss. Rama Panivada*s recension 
of the text shows .some difl'erences from that 
followed by Bhamaba. The latter reads chapter 
five into two chapters, five and six, and has 
two further chapters on Paisaci and Magadhi, 
ten and eleven, which Rama PanivadR does 
not have. Sometimes a still further chapter 
on Sauraseni without Bhamaha’s gloss is also 
added, and that too is absent from Rama 
Panivada’s text. The readings of the Sutras 
are also different according to the present 
commentator. 

Besides an Introduction, the edition is 
futnished witli all the usual critical apparatus, 
an index of the Sutras, a Prakrit-Sanskrit 
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gJoRFary of words dealt with in the text and 
commentary, and an index of citations with 
most of the sources identified. 

The Adyar Library is now doing its year of 
Shashtipurti and will shortly celebrate its Dia- 


mond Jubilee. Through its more than sixty 
scholarly publications it has earned the grati- 
tude of all scholars and lovers of culture We 
wish the Library greater success in its noble 
mission of service to the cause of Indian 
culture in the coming years. 

V. Raghavan 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


the RAMAKRISHNA math, charitable 
dispensary. MADRAS REPORT FOR 1946. 

The diaponeary waa etarfed in 192.‘5 when Dr. B. 
Raghavendra Rao placed hia aervicea at tho dis- 
posal of the institution. Since tlien the devoted 
services of Dr. G. S. Katre, Dr. B Soahagiri Rao 
Dr. N. Seahadrinathan, Dr, P. Marthnndam Pillai. 
Dr. C. S. Ramachandra Kao topetlipr with the sub- 
stantial assistance of 60in« moiika of tho Math have 
enabled the iuatitution to grow into a highly 
serviceable centre of mcMlioal relief in the city. 
During the Brat year the total number of patients 
treated was only 020 whercua the year lOtO ahows 
tho number to be 74,03.1. Thia itself is an eloquent 
testimony to its growing usefulness. 

The dispensary is having both Allopathic and 
Homoeopathic systems of treatment of which the 
latter has been proving its increased value and 
cftloacy in recent years. 

Like all other philanthropic activities of the 
Mission, the Dispensary aho is run mainly by 
private donations from the generous public 
During recent years this main source of income has 
become thin and unstable. At a time when 
medical relief institutions, can never be too 
many, it is a pity if the services of this institution 
is allowed to languish through lack of financial 
support. It is hoped that tho generous public wil* 
oome forward and help the Math in this very 
useful item of humanitarian service. 

The immediate needs are ; 

A permanent fund to procure monthly income 

of Rs. noo. 

Surgical appliances and other outfits for the 
E. N. T. Department. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, THE 
VILANGANS, TRICHUR—Report for 1946 

The abeve institution started in 1924 as a 
humble centre for Harijan uplift has now developed 


into an ideal rural reconstruction centre with 
various departments, all of which have potentialities 
of further fruitful expansion. Tho Gurukul, the 
hostel for boys, tho Matrimandiram for girls, the 
High School with lower secondary and primary 
departments, tho industrial school, Dispensary. 
Co-operative society, Relief for the destitute and 
invalids, ITarijan uplift work, the library and 
reading room at Piinkunnam are tho main items of 
work. 

The Vidyaraandir, which is the High School had 
()S1 studnts on its rolls at the end of the year. 
Out of 27 sent up for the public examination in 
S. S. Ij C. 13 came out successful. 

Thu JndustTiul school had a strength of Ki pupils 
in 194(1. Twenty-three looms and twenty live 
charkas wore working at top efficiency. Weaving, 
spinning and Carding were the subjects taught 
Tho pupils are being paid for their work variously 
from Rs. .0 to Rs. 2.'i per luensom. There was a 
total output of about Rs, 2ri()()() worth of cloth in 
the year under report and the school distributed 
Hs. 6078— 4—11 by way of wages. 

The dispensary which was opened on 2l8t April 
1940 has been of immense service to the adjacent 
villages. From April to Dccerobor 22^8 new cases 
and 22'li) repeated cases were treated by the 
Dispensary. 

Harijan uplift work in tho neighbouring villages, 
religious classes in and outside and Asrama and 
the celebrations of the birthdays of saints and 
prophets were the other usual activities of the 
centre. 

The urgent needs of the institution are Rs COOO 
for the completion of tLe Matrimandir building, 
timber and roofing for the industrial school, a 
dormitary for boys and a staff quarters for workers 
The management appeals to the generous public to 
come forward and help them in this much-needed 
service of the nation. 
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THE MAYAVATI CHARITABLE HOSPITAL 
REPORT FOR 1946 

The Mayavati charitable Hospital attached to 
the Advaita Ashraraa started by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in the interior of the Himalayas, has been 
rondoriuK splendid medical service to the people of 
the locality. The Hospital came into being as a 
slteer necessity. The condition of the villagers, 
mostly ignorant and poor, is ho helpluas in times of 
disease and sickness that even the stoniest lieart 
will he moved to do something for them. The 
dispensary was opened in 1!)03, Since then it has 
been growing in size and usefulness. Now quite a 
large number of patients c ome from a distanco of 
even 50 miles to receive treatment. 

The hospital has l.‘l regular beds although a 
greater number is often accomodated due to 
pressure for admission. 'I'he hospital has got a well- 
equipped operation room and small clinical 
laboratory. The total number of patients treated 
during the year in the Indoor <lepartment was 3 IS 
and ill the outdoor department 7S17 of which GS02 
wero new cases. 


THE RAMAKRISIINA MISSION 
VIDYALAYA, COI MBATORE, I>T. 

Report For 1946 — 47 

The Vidyulaya is a roaid«uitial educational inetl* 
iution that aims at imparling to (diildren the type 
of man-making complete education envisaged by 
Swami Vivekananda and IMahatma Candbi. It is 
now a youth of seventeen and looks ahead 
with youthful optimism to fulfil its part in an 
independent India. 

The Vidyalaya has I t!) students on its rolls, of 
which 31 received completely free boarding, 
lodging and scholarship, 13 received free boarding 
and lodging and 33 rcceivetl free scholarship. Of 
the ten that were sent up for the S.S L.C examina- 
tion all were declared eligible. 

The Gandhi Training School is the Basic Educa- 
tion centre where OS teacher-pupils received 
training for a course of nine months. The T. A, T. 


Kalanilayam is the model school for the Training 
School, 217 strong. In the Industrial section in 
addition to the workshop for drilling, hulling 
ginning and smithy, repair works of electric motors, 
and carts were also undertaken. The Sitamani 
Memorial Dispensary with a qualified doctor a 
compounder and a mid wife rnndored free medical 
aid to .'i33 patients I'lio other activities as the 
Rural service, the Night school , fho Arts comi)Oti- 
tion and tbo celobration of l^irilidays of Saints 
and prophets were also coniinuod in their usual 
vigour The total receipts for the year were 
It’. .‘l.')142-12 0 and the total expenditure Rs. 02.S13, 
the deficit being made up by generous friends and 
donors. 

The Vidyalaya while thanking its friends and 
8ymi»athisprs for t])eir generou.s support appeals 
to them to contribute siibstaulially towards the 
construction of a teinplo and prayer hall, an 
Industrial section, dormitary for boys and staf! 
quarters. 

JSWAMI ASESHANANDA SAILS FOR 
NEW YORK 

Swam) AKeshananda who was fur mure than ten 
years the warden of the Hamakrishna Mission 
Students’ Home lapore, left Madras on 5th Oct, 
for Colombo from where ho takes his boat to New 
York on the !)th. 'I horo was a large gathering of 
friends and devotees of the Math to see the Swami 
off at the Egmoro Railway Station. Swami 
/\t:etihanand{i is proceeding to Now York to take 
his place as Asriociato minister at the Hamakrishna 
Vivekananda centre. 


SWAMI CHIDGHANANANDA 

We record with sorrow the passing away of 
Swami Chidghanananda alias Rajendra Babu at 
the age of 75 on the .30th .August at the Benares 
Home of Service He was an erudite Sanskrit 
scholar and an indefatigable vrorkor in the field of 
Hindu religious literature. He has left behind 
many valuable books and has taught many Swamis 
and Brabmaoharins. In him the Mission loses a 
scholar monk and loving brother. 

May his soul find peace at tho feet of the Master. 



OUR PUBLICATIONS 

By SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 


Jjifc Beyond Boat.h : A Critical Study in 
the Mystery of Psyche and Spiritualism. 
With a plioto of Spirit- writing. Re fi/8 

Scinjiue or rKycliio FhcMioinena: A Criti- 
cal study in the Mind and its Powers Rs. 4 

Onr lielaLioii Lo 'TI ig Absolute; A Study 
in True Psychology. Ru. 0 

India And Her People : A Survey of the 
social, political, educational atul religious 
couditioDB of India. An epoch-making 
book (New edition). Rs. 6/8 

Doctrine of Karma: A Study in the 
Practice and Philosophy of Work. The 
Author has unveiled the mystery and iitlor- 
preted the arts of Work. Rs. 3 

Self-Knowledge : A Study in the Mystic- 
ism of the Upanishads. Rs. 3 

How To He A Yogi: An illuminating 
work on the philosophy and practice of 
Yoga explained in the light of modern 
science. Rs. 4 

Spiritual Uiifoldment : The guiding star 
towards religious perfection. Rs. 2 

Songs Divine ; Sanskrit hymns with 
English translation in verse. Ra- 2 

Reincarnation : A key-note to the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, Hindus. Christians, 
Sufis, Chineso, etc. and the theory of Rebirtn 
prevailing among all the nations of the 
world. Re. 1/12 

Path of Realization : A Study in Com- 
parative Religion and Philosophy, Rs. 4 

Ideal of Education : The aim and object 
of Education has been delineated in this 
neat volume. Re. 1 

LecturcB In India : Inspiring thoughts 
on Religion and Nationalism. Rs. 3/8 

Religion of The 'twentieth Geutury: A 
scientific treatment on religion which tho 
modern mind of tho 30th contury .lOods. 

As 12 

Vivekanaiida Sc Hia Work in America: 
With a beautiful and lucid stylo tho life of 
the great Swami Vbvokananda has been 
written by his worthy colleague. As. 6 

Why a Hindu Accepts Christ And 
Rejects Churchianity, As. 0 


Divine Heritage of Man : A clear solu- 
tion of all the doubtful questions and 
problems of God. His existence and attri- 
butes. (New Edition) Rs. 3/8 

Great Saviors of ^’he World: The lives 
and teachings of Sri Krishna, Zoroaster 
and Loa-T/.e. Viewod in tho unifying light 
of Vedanta. Rs. 3 

Human Aficetion and Divine Love; 
A VVoik on Mysticism dealing with the pro- 
cess of Divine Communion through love & 
love alone. Rs. 1/4 

Memoirs of Rauuikrishna : Tho life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Rs. C 


Just Out : 


New Book ; 


Attitude of Vedanta Towards Reli- 
gion : Selected Lectures on Vedanta and 
Religion. Rs. 6/8 

Pamphlets: 

At Six Annas Each 

Spiritualism and Vedanta: Why a Hindu 
is a Vegetarian : Unity k Harmony : Word 
and Cross in AntMont India: Motherhood 
of God : Religion of Vedanta : Cosmic 

Evolution and its Purpose: Presidential 
Address : 

Other Books.: 

Swami Vivokananda & Modern India: 
By Swami Jagadiswarananda, Solution of 
present day problems of India in the syn- 
thetic Vision of Swami Vivekananda. 

Mystic Tales of Tjamataranatha : Tran- 
slated by Dr. Bhupendra Natha Datta, 
New Lights on Indian History. For tho 
first time it is published in English from 
German — An important treatise on 
Mahayana Buddhism, Rs. 4 

Rig Vedic Culture of the rre-IIistoric 
IndUB: By Swami Sankarananda, in 

two volumes. A new attempt to throw 
light on the ogininal homo of tho Aryans 
from the Rigvedic Source. A Universal 
theory of Script-rnnking expounded. Tho 
Mohciijo dare, Egyptian, Chinese and all 
other Pictographic Scripts deciphered. 
Illustrated by five pictographic and ten 
alphabetic Script in Charts. 

Vol I Rs. 8. Vol, II Rs. 10. 
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nmoiRS OF SRI raha^riswna 

By SwAMi Akhandananda 


AnotJier night I spent with the Master in 
this way. Then Harish Kundu lived with 
him during nights. The Master asked us to 
sit in meditation. The pure inefiFable joy we 
experienced in those days of boyhood cannot 
be expressed in words. Whenever I appro- 
ached him he would ask me invariably, *Did 
you shed tears at the time of prayer or 
meditation? ’ One day I said, * yes'. How 
happy he was to hear this ! He said, * Tears 
of repentance flow through the corner of the 
eyes near the nose and those of joy through 
the other corner/. He would ask me * Do 
you know how to pray ? ’ Saying this he 
began to fling his hands and feet in the air 
like a little child impatient for the mother 
and to pray, < Mother dear, grant me devotion 
and wisdom. I don’t want anything else. I 
cannot live without Thee.’ As be was 
teaching us the method of prayer, his cloth 
was loosened from his waist. His appearance 
at that time was just like that of a 
boy. Profuse tears poured down his breast 
and be passed into dtep Samadhi. From 
this it appeared to me that he prayed so for 
my sake. About dreams he said : ' In dream 
it is sometimes seen that some one came and 
kindled lamps or something caught fire, or 
one calling oneself by one’s own name. All 
these dreams are auspicious, but the last one 
is the iuost auspicious.’ 


One day the topic turned to Digam bar 
Baul, who was a contemporary of the Master. 
1 saw him several times. Ho used to repeat 
proverbs in Hindi and Persian and played 
with sticks and would at last tell us to chant 
the name of Lord Hari. He wandered about 
from one place to another in this way. The 
Master said that Digambar attained enlight. 
enrnent as alio supernatural powers by telling 
the name of Hari. Durgapada Ohosh of 
Pathuriaghata, Calcutta was very much 
attached to him. He lived towards the end 
of his life in a big house at Baghbazar close 
to the Holy Mother’s residence. Then 
Durgapada spent large sums of money in his 
service. During the Dol festival he was 
placed on a beautiful dol (cradle) and various 
kinds of colours were given him and thus 
great festivity was observed. One day I 
went with Swamji to see him. On arrival 1 
saw he was lying on the bed. Under his bed- 
stead a broad. mouthed earthen vessel was 
kept. We told him that we have come from 
Sri Ramakrishna. Then he got up and sat 
and talked with us. While talking with us 
he urinated in our presence in the large 
vessel. He was stark naked. After some 
time he brought the vessel and drank its 
contents. In horror, we asked, What arc 
yon doing. Sir ? ’* He said, ** It is nothing. I 
had Cholera once. Whatever was excreted 
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was swallowed in full. Our practice is to 
take in whatever waste matter goes out of 
the system through the nine doors of this 
body.’ He belonged to the Kartabhaja sect. 

At that time whosoever visited the Master 
was blessed with various spiritual visions in 
meditation. When they eat in meditation 
with half. closed eyes they visualised their 
chosen deity and talked with them. Seeing 
all this the hair of my body stood on end. 
Almost all of his intimate disciples attained 
one or more of the eight sattvika signs in 
some form or other. But Swaraiji was 
exceptionally reserved. He never yielded 
easily to any spiritual mood. 

Another day, I was with the Master for 
the night. In the morning the Master was 
in a happy mood. He talked freely with 
those persons, who came to him at forenoon. 
I was visiting the Vishnu Temple, Kali 
temple and the twelve Shiva temples. As I 
bowed down before the temples of Lord 
Shiva I chanted the well-known Sanskrit 
salutation to Shiva. When I returned to 
him, he asked me to take him to the Chandni’s 
ghat for bathing. He beckoned me to carry 
the Kamandalu with me. 1 had finished my 
bath already. I bathed several times 
a day, and wore a single cloth. I accom. 
panied him with the Kamandalu as 
instructed. 

At the ghat I saw the temple manager 
taking his bath. Sri Ramakrishna went 
there, but he did nut care to glance at him. 
The Master slowly got into waist-deep water 
by the northern side of the ghat and while 
doing so sprinkled a little water on the head 
and then gargled. 1 found him emptying 
the gargled water into his right palm and 
not in the Ganges. His words the other day 
that the Ganges water is Brahmabari (divine) 
fully tallied with his action that day ; he 
entered the sacred waters with reverent 
steps. At that time an old Brahmin, per- 
haps a villager arrived and on arrival at the 


ghat asked the m.anager, whether he was 
the manager- of the temple. The manager 
having replied in the affirmative, the 
Brahmin sitting on a step asked him,’ How 
much fish is produced in the pond ? ’ * How 
much money is got by selling the fruits and 
vegetables of the temple garden ? ’ etc. The 
Master looked at the Brahmin obliquely 
with a feeling of displeasure visible on his 
face. After bath I followed him to his room 
and sprinkled a little Ganges water on his 
cloth. He wore his cloth, bowed down to 
the deities in the temples and then partook 
a little of the sacramental fruits and sweets. 

After a while a certain beggar came and 
begged for a pice. The Master called me 
and pointed out the four pioe lying in the 
north-western niche of his room and asked 
me to give the same to the beggar. When I 
returned to him after giving the pice he said, 

* Wash your hand with the Ganges water ’. 
1 washed my hand with the Ganges water 
from the large earthen vessel in his room. 
Then he took me near Kali’s picture of the 
Kaligbat temple hanging on the wall, and 
clapped his palms as also mine repeating, 

* Hari \ ‘ Hari * for sometime. This incident 
made an indelible impression on my mind 
that money is to be treated as filth. I 
wandered fourteen years as a monk but never 
touched money. The disaffection which 1 
cherish even now for money is the benign 
result of that wonderful incident. 1 am 
led to think that bo did so only to 
teach me the hollowness of wealth. It 
was for the welfare of mankind that 
Sri Ramakrishna incarnated as man and did 
so much for us. After partaking of the 
sacramental fruits and sweets he was amok, 
ing when that Brahmin came to him from 
the ghat and asked * Is Harish here, Harish 
Eundu ? ’ Instead of replying to the enquiry 
of the Brahmin the Master said to him, 

* Well, you are a Brahmin and have already 
spent three-fourths of your life and have step* 
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ped into the last part. You do not remem. 
her your lahtam oven on the bank of the 
Ganges. Fie on you that you enquire at 
such a saored place how much fiah grows in 
the pond and how much mangoes and other 
fruits in the garden etc.’ Far from being 
repentant, the Brahmin went away diasatis. 
fied. The Master asked me to sprinkle a 
little Ganges water on the spot where the 
Brahmin stood. 

Generally the Master travelled to Calcutta 
by a hired second-class coach belonging to 
Beni Pal of Baranagore. it was because 
his horses were fast, strong and stout. 
If the coachman whipped the horse, the 
Master became restless, saying, * lie is beat- 
ing me.’ When Beni Pal heard that Parama- 
hamsadev would go anywhere he would 
provide his coach with the best of his horses 
that do not require whipping and will run 
speedily by being goaded only with the feet 
of the coachman. One day Beni Pal’s carri. 
age came to Dakshineswar. The Master got 
into the carriage. Latu and myself accom- 
panied him. When the carriage reached 
Baghbazar street he had it held on and asked 
me * Well, can you go and call Narayan 
once ? ” A boy named Narayan visited the 
Master now and then at that time. 1 got 
down at Baghbazar street and called Narayan. 
The Master spoke to the boy from the carri. 
age and asked him why he did not go to 
Dakshineswar so long, and asked him to go 
to him soon. Then at Shyampukur he went 
to the house of Viswanath Upadhyaya, 
Nepal’s ambassador whom the Master called 
* Captain When the carriage stopped at 
the gate of the house we three got down 
and went upstairs. All the members 
of the family came and saluted the Master. 
Thera the Master drank a little ice- 
water for which he had great fondness. 
Then he arrived at Balaram Bose’s 
house, whence he returned to Dakshineswar, 
He never spent a night anywhere except 


Dakshineswar. Perhaps he passed a night or 
two at the house of Balaram Bose. I used 
to hear Swamiji B.iyi(ig : 'The Master never 
took rice elsewhere except at the house of 
Balaram Bose and was keen that his food 
was pure'. That is why Swamiji said, ‘Do 
you understand ^ Tho great saints could 
never pass nights at Calcutta.’ 

At that time great souls of almost all 
religious orders of the day stayed at the 
Kali temple, enjoyed the holy company of 
the Master and beneflttcd themselves by 
hearing his inspired utterances. Once a 
great Naga Sadhu with matted hair belonging 
to the Hindu monastic order spent some days 
in the landlord's residence at the Kali 
temple. After 1 visited the Master the latter 
told me that a saint had come from Kashmir, 
and is put up in the land-lord’s quarters. 
One day I went to the Sadhu and after salu- 
tation sat near him for some time. The saint 
with his long beard and matted looks looked 
very grave and reserved. In reply to my 
questions he uttered a few words. If such a 
great saint ever came to Dakshineswar the 
Master sent us to him to receive his blessings. 

It was a Saturday. 1 went to the Master 
in the forenoon. At about 2 p.m. he asked 
me to bring for him a piece of ice. I took a 
few pice and was going from Dakshineswar 
towards Alambazar for ice. In those days a 
seer of ice cost only a pice or two. On the 
way I was thinking tha*; I shull not return 
till I got ice. It is strange that after 1 walk- 
ed five minutes’ distance 1 found an ice. seller 
coming towards Dakshineswar. At tho sight 
of the ice- vendor my joy knew no bounds. 
As I entered his room the Master said, 
“ Well, have you got i^e ? ” Hnw delighted 
he was, when 1 f/howed the lump of ice to 
him. 1 told him that I was determined not 
to return without ice. But before I went a 
few yards I got ice ai if the Lord had sent 
tho vendor this way for you. Ho mixed a 
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little ice with water and drank it. I stayed 
there that night. Next morning when the 
duy advanced I heard that Trailokyflnath, 
Mdthuranath’s son, had arrived with his 
friends. 1 saw Trailokyanath, the landlord 
of the temple. His complexion was very fair 
and his back was hairy. He wore a black, 
bordered dhoti and looked just like a zemin- 
dar. His complexion was exceptionally rosy 


and fine. Though his mother-in-law Rani 
Rasmani and father, in- law Mathuranath 
were great devotees of Sri Ramakrishna, he 
was not so in the least. He did not care to 
bow to the Master which pained me awfully. 
Trailokyanath came to the Kali temple every 
Saturday with his sycophant friends for 
amusements just as the zemindars go out on 
excursions. 


The Yearning. 

As the child for the mother’s bosom yearns, 

The lover forlorn for the beloved ; 

As the dreary Night for the raptured Dawn, 

For fragrant odours breathes the morning breeze ; 

As chequered rills for the river; rivers 
For the Ocean; and the tumultuous Sea 
Walls ever for a moment’s brooding calm ; 

As the lurid sky longs for lightning streaks, 

Withering green for heaven's cooling showers, 

Or the rifted lute for its wonted notes; 

As captured wings for boundless azure free, 

The vagrant for his ramble’s last repose : 

So too with like repining fervour now 
My soul In tribulation yearns for Peace- 

—7. DHURANDHAR. 



THE CHOICE BETWEEN TWO RELIGIONS 


An incroase of material power has often 
ohanged the face of religion of an individual, 
a country or an institution. We have seen 
this in the case of the Christian Church of 
tho Middle Ages mid also in the Papacy. 
In tho Middle Ages the Church became a 
state within a state a:.id the Papacy with the 
increasiug lease of secular power became 
more and mor^ autocratic, imperialistic and 
awfully srcular. India today has got a new 
lease of material power and freedom. India 
being a land of religion, will this increase of 
power mean increase of religion or otherwise ? 
if tho former what will bo its face ? Will it 
be institutional or spiritual? If the latter 
what remedies can India possibly apply. 
These are questions which must engage tho 
religious intelligence of India now. 

Whether there will be an eSlorescence 
of spiritual religion depends on saints and 
mystics. And the coming up of saints and 
mystics depends on the unknowable will of 
India’s soul. If the past can give us any 
clue to the future, we can say boldly that 
more material fiower or less power, India is 
sure to continue in her honedeent tradition of 
giving birth to saints and sages as before. Re. 
garding the institutional side of religion, we 
can safely make a forecast of definite increase, 
taking into account the pronounced tenden- 
cies of the times and the element of 
necessity. Wbon we say institutional, 
we do not mean as opp sed to spiritual, but 
preparatory to spiritual. We may roughly 
say that spiritual religion begins where 
institutional or ritual if -ic religion ends. 
Spiritual religion or true religion is entirely an 
individual affair. All the same religion allows 
itself to be irrigated into iii'iticutions when a 
number of individiiala arc treated to a 
religious regimen or some religious ideals are 
applied to achieve certain ends. The modern 
demand for the diversion of temple funds for 
2 


purposes of secular cducaM'Ui is au iji it ^nco 
where religion becomes inGlitufional. The 
uplift and education of all meoibcrs cf a co’i?. 
munity must be the husiucss of its religion 
and all power at the'disposal of that rc!i.;ion 
must be directed to that end. Here h an 
application of a religious principle to soci' ty. 
This kind of sccuralii^iiig or insti' utionaliiing 
religion goes a long way in f.trciig*.her:iiig 
the Hindu community from within. Iheii 
there is the other kind, the effective mohilis. 
ing of a community to protect iu=elf 
from the onslaughts of tili< ti commiinincH. 
Such institutionalising wc l\ave in 
the Rastriya Sway am Sevak Sangh. 
There is great need today for such iindiiu- 
tioDS as the Hindus are piteously backward 
in organisation and effective combined action 
and as the Hindu community today has to 
tackle the Muslim menace. There is also 
urgent need today for such religious institu- 
tions where Hindus can pursue the study of 
their scriptures and attempt a comparative 
study of other religions. 

So then institutionalism has come to 
Hinduism both through necessity and through 
choice. There is a point where spiritual 
religion very nearly touches institutional 
religion. Mahatma Gandhi’s application of 
non-violence in the politicrd field is a ease 
in point. Non violence is a religious ideal 
and Gandhi ji has prescribed it for our uee in 
politics. Today, we loudly question its efficacy 
to meet the Muslim violence ; we questioned 
its efficioEcy to fight the British imperialism ; 
hut when we see the plain*cakc of Indian indo. 
pendence it has cooked for us within half a 
century, we are compelled to consider its 
successep. For Clandliiji politics a f^eath-trap 
without religion. Religion must givT us the 
courage of noblest means for noblest ends in 
politics. Not the kind of end justifying the 
means. 
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By irrigating roHgion into politics and 
thereby sanctifying it, Gandhiji has shown 
us the way to spiritualise institutional 
religion. Institutional religion, and 
ritualistic religion— ritualism is a subtle 
form of institutionalism— are a death. trap 
if they do not soon take ua into the free air 
of spiritual religion. Unfortunately, more 
often than not, they never do so. ISo for 
India with her new opportunities of sailing 
into institutionalism and with her heavy 
load of ritualistic tradition, it is not a choice 
between the institutional and the spiritual^ 
but a change-over to the spiritual. There is 
bound to be a sweeping wave of institutiona- 
lism in religion, but lot India remember that 


the spiritual giants and leaders who alone can 
strengthen India are not the product of 
institutional religion, but of spiritual religion. 
Of course, institutions are necessary for 
serving numbers, but institutions are created 
in a trice by the breath of spiritual men. It 
has been said that it is good to be born 
in a church, but not to die in it. If today 
India does not say that it is not good to be 
born in a church even, it means that she has 
yet to learn the lessons of the communal 
war. We are not the sons of any Church 
but sons of the all-pervasive, non. communal, 
spiritual reality, Brahman. If we Hindus 
cannot learn and reiterate this great truth 
about our religion now, then we never will. 


The Test of Civilization. 

Whenever some ancient civilization fell into decay and died, it was owing 
to causes which produced callousness of heart and led to the cheapening of 
man’s worth ; when either the state or some powerful group of men began to 

look upon the people as a mere instrument of their power Civilization can 

never sustain itself on cannibalism of any form. h'or that by which alone 
man is true can only be nourished by love and justice. 


—Rabindranath Tagore* 



OUR GOVERNMENT AND RliLIGION 

By Pbof. K. R. PignABOTi 


India has achieved her freedom from 
the ihackles that Britain bad placed upon 
her hands and feet, body and soul, throuf^h 
Ahimsa — a process that is unique in the 
history of the world. The instrument used, 
the method followed and the result attained 
are certainly in Gonsonfs.nce with the spirit 
that is Indian. Once again, India’s spiritua. 
lity has asserted itself to secure freedom 
for her. 

Ours has been the land of religion and 
philosophy ; but these have long been left 
to live in all manner of ways, to thrive and 
flourish as best as they could ; and succes- 
sive governments of Aryavarta could proud- 
ly say— we have done nothing for them for 
a thousand years ! Faiths and religions, 
rites and rituals, forms and ceremonies, Bhak- 
tas and Sidhas— these have for centuries 
been something apart, and the government 
of the country left them in the lurch. It is 
indeed, the duty of government to guard 
religion from being abused, to afford facili. 
ties for its growth and expansion, to take 
care of JJharma and Dharmacarins and to 
make the religious life of the country richer 
and fuller. Whenever and wherever such 
care was bestowed on religion, it has been 
able to achieve great things, things of per. 
manent value. This is what history tells us; 
this is what the practice of other govern- 
ments tells us. One, therefore, wishes that the 
government of free India undertakes to 
maintain and safeguard our Dharma, our 
Dharmasthanas and our Dharmacarins, so 
that the spirit of India may not merely exist 
and function prefunotorily as heretofore, but 
actively and consistently for the well-being 
of India and the world at large. 

The primary oonoern of any government 
is the material welfare of the beings commit- 
ted to its care, for otherwise the very ezis. 


tenoe of the state itself becomes jeopardised. 
When this function is discharged success- 
fully, government would have doce only half 
its duty. For, there is the soul of the nation 
to be protected, and if this be allowed to rot 
and wither, the whole nation becomes rotten. 
The spiritual welfare of the nation must, 
therefore, claim an equal amount of atten- 
tion at the hands of our government, and 
this is particularly true of the government 
of free India, the spiritual home of millions 
of people throughout the whole of the 
ancient world. We are aware that in many 
countries there is installed a department of 
government to look after religion, but in all 
such cases religion functions as the hand- 
maid of politics. Such an institutional affair 
W9 do not want. We do not want that 
religion should be prostituted by power poli- 
tics : that never was the case in India. 

We seem to believe that religion will take 
care of itself. Since our motherland has had 
to function as the mistress of foreigners for 
centuries and centuries, she could not bestow 
on her pet child of hers the necessary foster, 
iug care and she was forced to leave it to 
itself. Consequently, it has been living by 
itself, unnoticed by the powers that are, 
uDWOoed by the intelligentsia of the land and 
not rarely utilised by the ouDuiug and self, 
seeking for personal benefit and aggrandise- 
ment. And, naturally enough, these have to 
some extent perverted its ideas and ideals 
and arrested its growth. But, ever and anon, 
when it sooms to reach its lowest depth, 
there have arisen in this blessed land of ours 
some spiritual luminaries who were able to 
reclaim its original purity and strength. The 
Avatars of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
and his brilliant disciple, Sri Vivekananda 
are typical instances in point. And even in 
these days we have at least two names to 
conjure with in the field of spirituality, we 
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mean Sri Arabindo and Sri Ramana Maharsi. 
Thanks to these saintly personalities of our 
(lays and of the past, our religion, despite its 
set-bieks, has been able to survive and 
assert its vitality : the spiritof religion is yet 
a living force for us and it deserves to be 
utilised properly for the benefit of ourselves 
and of our neighbours. With a larger amount 
of attention at the hands of our intelligentsia, 
our religion can become a vital force for the 
well-being of the world at large. 

The government of free India have to 
tako adequate care not only of Hinduism, 
but of other religious as well, such as 
Muhammadanism, Christianity, Judaism etc. 
The importance of a department in 

religion cannot be overemphasised in 
those days when our ideas and ideals 
are being modified day by day, if not 
hour by hour, by currents and cross-currents 
of thought from all the four corners of the 
world ; and this has obviously enough upset 
all our ideas of authority and obedience. Our 
religion teaches us the suppression of egoism 
but modern trends of thought and action 
emphasise only o<:;oism. In these days the 
* I ' is ever the most important, and it is not 
prepared to listen to any other person or 
points of view other than his own. Liberty 
wo wish for to do as wo like, fraternity we 
Boek to terrorise others and equality we 
desire for self elevation. Discipliro and 
respect for authority have become things of 
the past : these are days of slogans, of catch 
phrases and of strikes. These have done 
and are doing great harm to the well-being 
of the oountry. There is thus real need for 
humanising man, the man of the modern day 
and this is possible only when religion plays 
a more living part in the every day life of the 
common man and woman. 

This is one aspect. And, in so far as 
Hinduism is concerned, at no time in its 


history has it stood in greater need of protec- 
tion than at the present moment. For it has 
in recent days suffered more than any other 
religion. We need only point to the various 
legislations introduced and carried through our 
legislatures by the process of majority vote — 
legislations affecting traditional modes of 
worship, well-known seats of religion and 
accepted codes of rituals and ceremonies* 
The authors of these legislations are, indeed 
Hindus themselves, but their main, if not 
sole, claim to speak on behalf of Hinduism 
and initiate and carry forward schemes of 
reformation affecting religious practices and 
institutions, is the accident of their birth, 
for which they themselves are nut responsible, 
and not their attainments in the field of 
religion or philosophy or their daily practice 
of religion. Of course there was strong 
opposition from all those who have a right to 
protest— the heads of religious Mutts, 
traditional priests, and Vaidiks, indeed all 
those who have lived the traditional religious 
life. But their protests went unheeded. 
The majority maintained that the protestors 
wore orthodox, bigotted and 8Uf>er8titiou8 
and, therefore, deserved no cDnaidoration, 
and rode roughshod on the views of the 
minority. But would these innovators dare 
touch or meddle with a church or a mosque ? 
The plain answer is they DA HE not. It 
looks as if Hinduism is nobody’s own and any 
Tom, J)ick or Harry could tako any freedom 
with it. It is time to cry halt to this process 
of tinkering with religion and religious 
practices. It is time to stop dooidiiig matters 
of faith and religious practice by the vote of 
the legislators, who in the majority of cases 
are the least competent to speak and act on 
behalf of religion and religious praotices. 

The government of free India will do well, 
therefore, to create a ministerial get-up to 
maintain unimpaired the religious praotices 
of the land. India is verily a land of 
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religions and it is iramatorial who heads such a one would give to all religions the 
this department of religion, a same oonsidoration that he would give to his 
Hindu or Christian or Muslim or own. It is hoped that ere long our new 
Farsi or Jew : only he must be devoted and government would set up such a department 
learned and steeped in Lhe love of his own and take upon themselves the duty of 
religion or an eminent philosopher. And Dharmasamraksana. 

THIi LEGACY OF SRI RAMAKRLSIINA 


By Prop. S. N. L. 

The task of appraising and evaluating, 
even in an inadequate measure, the imperish- 
able and invaluable legacy of Sri Rama- 
krishna, by an ordinary mortal like the 
present writer, may indeed be likened, in 
the words of our great poet Kalidasa to the 
attempt of a dwarf to roach out his little 
hands to a fruit growing on high. V'et I could 
not help impo.dng on myself this audacious 
task, for, as the years roll on, the swiftly 
changing panorama of events, both in our 
own country and in the larger world around 
us, brings home to my mind, in ever clearer 
relief, the greatness of the Master's message 
and its imperative need for us to day. It is 
my unassailable faith that the modern world 
which has gene completely out of joints, can 
only be restored to health and order if it 
assimilates the message of Ramakrishna. 
Either it does so, or it perishes. 

In this short article, 1 shall touch upon a 
few of the most conspicuous features of Sri 
Ramakrishna's life and consider their signi- 
ficance in the re shaping of our contemporary 
civilisation. The episodes in the Master’s 
great life are of such vital significance that 
considering them one cannot hel[) thinking 
[that Sri Ramakrishna's advent was a 
j unique divine dispensation consciously 
; designed to give a definite direction to the 
\ course of human history in the present era. 
;The marvellous life lived by the Master was, 
'SO to say, a living Preamble to the New 
I World Order that is to be or ought to be, a 
guide-book of humanity pitiably stranded 
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un the bewitching realms of modern materi- 
alism. Let me take up just a few of the 
most conspicuous episodes in this great life 
and dwell on their significance. 

7. The Revolt Against Secular Knowledge, 

The first conspicuous landmark in the life 
f Ramakrishna is his revolt against secular 
nowledge. No sooner did he go to school 
|hAn he left it in disgust. He played the 
truant. Why ? Because with his penetrating 
insight he caught the central ill of all 
present-day education — knowledge is sought 
solely for money and all it can buy ; nothing 
beyond that. Learning has become secular 
a outrance. Of that knowledge which 
I liberates roan from the thraldom of his 
animal appetites and puts him in communion 
with the Most High, we seem to feel no need 
at all. The great lesson which our ancients 
taught sa vidya ya muktaye — that is true 
learning which liberates — is today wholly 
lost upon us. Ramakrishna who was the 
incarnation of the spirit of ancient India had 
no alternative but to turn his face against 
this out.and.out secular and materialistic 
outlook of modern education which has 
totally banished from its purview all moral 
,and spiritual objectives. And even to.day, 

I on the verge of our national freedom, when 
an all-round national planning has be.«n 
announced and set afoot, one may look in 
vain, barring a few honourable except i. ms 
here and there, for any indication of even 
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the feeblest attempt at restoring our ancient 
educational outlook. That forgotten ideal 
is not even considered worth a moment’s 
thought. In all the high-sounding schemes 
of educational reconstruction new on the 
anvil, a plan of religious instruction is con- 
spicuous by its absence. How could it be 
otherwise when we are all the time turning 
towards U. S. A. or U. S. S. R. to set the 
norms for us in all matters ? The present 
effort at nationalising education has con. 
oerned itself with matters which howsoever 
important are certainly not of the first im- 
portance — things like substituting English 
by vernaculars as media of instruction in 
schools and colleges etc, while allowing the 
same system of ideas, the same atmosphere, 
the same information through inapt transla- 
tions, to remain. What is wanted first and fore, 
most to give a truly national turn to our edu* 
national system is to rehabilitate that lofty 
spiritual idealism which though now dimmed 
and surmerged may yet be called the elart 
vital of Indian life and culture from times 
sempiternal. Should we not have in our 
universities that atmosphere of holiness 
and tapaa which was the glory and grandeur 
of the forest universities of ancient India ? 
What a heart-breaking and pathetic contrast 
to it prevails at the present day in our uni- 
versities with all the unnamable tactics,^ 
< politics cocketry, power-grabbing, money- 1 
grabbing electional manoeuvrings and myriad 1 
other machinations of those who are snppos. 
ed to be the torch-bearers of learning and 
culture 1 Who does not hear and know to-day 
about the ' politics ’ of our universities ? It 
is an open secret and nothing more need be 
said about it. What wonder is there that 
our university products do not come out 
galvanised by * uplifting influences * and 
fashion society in worthier patterns ! If : 
India is really to fulfil her spiritual mission \ 
in the world, if we really and siucerely 
believe spirituality to be the raison de'tre I 
of our national existence, then our educational 


institutions must, in the inspiring words of 
Vivekananda 

Wake up the note ! The song that had 

its birth 

Far off, where worldly taint could never 

reach ; 

In mountain caves, and glades of forests 

deep, 

Whose calm no sigh for lust or wealth 

or fame 

could ever dare to break ; where rolled 

the stream 

Of knowledge, truth, and bliss that 

follows botb^ 

This is the ideal which has to be put in the 
van of our programme of nationalising 
education in India- Ramakrishna’s recoil 
from education is an epic episode which 
registers the severest indictment on modern 
educational outlook by the ancient educa. 
tional spirit of India. This significant 
episode is a call to those who have to day 
the power in their hands to shape the future 
destiny of education in India, to turn over a 
new leaf in their educational policy. 

//. Vindication of the intuitional mode of 
Knowledge, 

Ramakrishna turned his back on 
schooling of the usual type and in the 
general sense of the term; yet he command, 
ed knowledge which no literacy or book, 
learning could yield. He joined the galaxy 
of illiterate saints of India and came out 
with a mighty vindication of that mode of 
knowledge, the cultivation of which had ever 
characterised the Indian approach to the 
ultimate problems of God and reality. 
Dr. Jung has very aptly remarked : * It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more 
profound and a higher understanding, that 
is, understanding through life.’ (The Secret 
of Oolden Flower). Ramakrishna was a 
full blossomed flower of this ' hig,her under- 
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gtauding RamakriBhna’B life of the con- 
tinuouB incursion of the creative intuition, 
yielding knowledge unattainable by the 
plodding intellect of man, has demonstrated 
to us, in the words of Richard Jefferies, that 
* Earth holds secrets enough to give our 
race the life of the fabled Immortals.’ It is 
a happy augury of the times that eminent 
contemporary thinkers have realised the 
limitations of the intellectual understanding 
and admitted the claims of intuition to be 
a higher organon of knowledge. Prof. Henri 
Bergson’s advocacy of intuition for the 
exploration of the ultimate nature of reality 
is well known. The American poet-philo. 
Bopher George Santayana beautifully brings 
out the limitations of intellect in the follow- 
ing poem : 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine. 

That lights the pathway but one step 

ahead. 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to 

shine, 

By which alone the mortal heart is led. 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 

JII. Perfect conquest of Lust and the detach^ 
ment to Wealth, 

A third exemplary feature of the life of 
the Master is his unique demonstration of 
the most perfect conquest of lust and the 
completest detachment to wealth. Saints 
,all over the world have ever endeavoured to 
rise above the allurements of lust and wealth, 
but Ramakrishna’s conquest of lust and 
wealth has a uniqueness about it which, 
perhaps, is unparalleled in all recorded 
history. Ramakrishna demonstrated in a 
telling manner that the condition sine qua 
non of spiritual life worth the name is 
the completest eradication of lust and 
the desire to possess. This eradication 
Ramakrishna effected with an unpreoadent- 


ed thoroughness. By his extra-ordinary 
conquest of lust and wealth Rama- 
krishna demonstrated to the world what the 
* flawless ideal ’ of spiritual life really is. 
What an extra ordinary marriage was his! 
The marriage of souls united in God! A 
marriage untainted by the faintest sprinkles 
of carnal desire ! Earth will be transformed 
into heaven if the married couples of the 
world made it obligatory for them to fill 
even a small part of their lives with the 
purity and sublimity of Ramakrishna’s 
married life. By his unique marriage, 
Ramakrishna has blazed a trail for the 
thoughtful married people of the world to 
follow in howsoever humble a measure they 
may be able to do it. Saints have striven 
after purity by forsaking their wives and 
going into retirement from the world ; here 
was a saint who lived the highest 
spiritual life in closest company with his 
wife. Has not Ramakrishna bequeathed 
unto married men an ideal to be striven 
after? In striving after such ideals alone 
can humanity 6nd, to borrow a phrase from 
William James, * a heroic substitute for 
war’. Ramakrishna did not merely abstain 
from carnality. If he had merely done that, 
the result would have been simply negative. 
He raised his wife to a divine status. He 
worshipped her as the Divine Mother Herself. 
Whoever raised woman to a higher pinnacle 
of glory ? The will to abjure all possessions 
had sunk so deep in the ** uncoDFcious ” of 
Ramakrishna that his muscles would 
tangibly contract when a coin would be 
brought near them while he was asleep. A 
farther limit of renunciation is difficult to 
conceive. Such self-conquest is far more 
glorious than the conquest of the entire 
world. It is given to India alone to produce 
such men. 

IV, The 8hiva-hood of Jiva. 
t A great proclamation of far-reaching con. 
i sequences by humanity that has come out 
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of the depths of Sri Ramakrishna’s experi. 
ences is: *‘Jiva is Shiva’. Mania divine 
and has to be served as such, and in no 
other spirit. Humanity is a society of 
Shivas. What room can there be in such a 
conception for the distinctions of caste, 
creed or nationality ? Various theories and 
schemes for remodelling human society and 
the world order ore now heard of ; they are 
good as far as they go. But if we are to 
usher in an era of perpetual peace and real 
happiness for mankind, we should re-shape 
our civilization in the light of S'li Rama- 
krishna’s proclamation of the fundamental 
truth — *‘Jiva is Shiva**, This view opens 
before us a vista of far more glorious 
humanity than Marxist philosophy can 
; think of. Marxism bases itself on the view 
of man as merely an economic animal. 

V, The Religious Universaliem of 

Ramakrishna. 

All thinking people agree that the present 
demented humanity can be brought lack to 
the path of peace and happiness by a return 
to religion. -‘Back to Religion ’* is the far 
cry of the agonised humanity of to-day. But 
'religion* has precisely been the most 
refractory of all human problems. To this 
momentous problem Ramakrishna’s solution 
has been of singularly inestimable value. 

The crucial questions of the religious 
problem are mainly three : 

(1) What is religion ? 

(2) What is the ground of veracity or 

validity of religious truths and 

experiences ? 

(3) la there a universal religion ? 

Let us see what light we receive on those 
questions from the life and teaching/: of »Sri 
Ramakrishna. As to the first question, the 
answer v. e get from the life of Ramakrishna 
is that religion is a speoific experience. 


living communion with God or Deity, a 
super- conscious experience. With Rama- 
krishna God was not merely a hypothotica 1 
entity, a postulate, a focus imaginarius, a 
something ho knew not whut, but a Faot of 
his intensest awareness, the Real beyond all 
reals, satyasya satyam. Ramakrishna showed 
the world, in a manner no other man in 
modern times did, that the attainment of 
God-consciouBUesB is the essential core and 
the true fulfilment of the religious life. 
Ramakrishna’s life could no better bo des- 
cribed than as a testament of God-conscious, 
ness unto the sceptical modern world. Oh ! 
if people only understood that religion means 
the enjoyment of God in one's own experi. 
ence! Wh -t untold sufferings have been 
brought on earth and what inhuman bar. 
barities have been perpetrated by identi- 
fying religion with particular doctrines and 
dogmas, beliefs and rituals ! 

Now to our second question. When 
religion is construed as experience, the 
question of an extraneous proof does not 
arise at all. Religious experience is veridical 
and carries its own veracity with it. This is 
what Ramakrishna demonstrated all through 
his life. 

The third question is about universal 
religion. The question of a universal religion 
has been the crux of the religious problem 
ail down the ages. It has been the pivot of 
all inter-religious warfare, each historical 
religion claiming to be itself the universal 
religion of all humanity. Varying solutions 
of the problem have been, and are apt to 
be, offered ; and they may all bo catalogued 
as follows : — 

(!) A total denial of all religion whatsoever, 

(2) Setting up one of the historical religions 

as the universal religion of all huma- 
nity, 

(3) Evolving a new religion by an eclectic 

combination of suitable elements from 

all the existing historical religions. 
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(4) Setting up some sort of a brand new 
religion unheard of in human history 
before. 

Let us consider these solutions one by one 
and then we shall bo able to appraise the in- 
valuable contribution of Sri Ramakrishna 
to this momentous problem. As to the 
total denial of religion, that is simply solving 
the problem away rather than solving it. 
Why bother about religion at all which is 
not capable of rational or scientific demonst- 
ration 'i- Why not leave people free to believe 
as they please or to disbelieve altogether if 
they so please ? This is how many modern 
minds argue. It was John Locke who wrote 
in his Letters on Toleration that men must 
be given the completest freedom in matters 
of religious belief, because such beliefs, in 
their very nature, pertain to things beyond 
the ken of human knowledge and therefore 
are all equally baseless and unsubstantial. 
In various ways religion is being challenged 
and denied to-day. The Now Psychology is 
holding the palm for having given a scientific 
refutation of religious beliefs by tracing 
them to infantile instincts and complexes and 
so on. Whatever be the devices which the 
ingenuity of man may discover to nonsuit 
the reality of religion, religion has remained 
and promises to remain an ineradicable and 
a pan-human urge in man. The only effec- 
tive vindication of the reality of religion is 
religion lived in the manner sages like Sri 
Ramakrishna have done. Ramakrishna’s 
wonderful life, gathering up in a bouquet, as 
it were, the finest and most fragrant flowers 
of the diverse course of sadhana in the 
Hindu religion as well as in other historic 
religions of the world, has been an unassaila- 
ble vindication of the reality of religion in 
modern times. It is only in the life of a 
spiritual colossus like Sri Ramakrishna that 
reality of religion is vindicated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

Now, as to the question— which of the 
historical religions of the world is the univer- 


sal religion of humanity ? All religions have 
made this claim and not only done that but 
shed much precious and innocent human 
blood on the assumption of that claim. This 
inter-religious war- fare promisss to go on 
with an unabated fury till the very end of 
creation, unless some sort of organised 
attempt is made by the wise men of all 
countries to explain to their peoples the true 
meaning of religion and the true rationale 
of religious tolerance. Jesus, Buddha, 
Muhammad and others will be known in 
history as founders of religions but the role 
of Ramakrishna in the universal history of 
mankind has been that of the greatest 
prophet of the harmony of religions ever 
born on earth. Ramakrishna is the first 
man in human history to have established 
the harmony of all historical religions, not on 
a theoretical or doctrinaire foundation, but 
on the only unassailable foundation of practi- 
cal sadhana culminating in mystical experi- 
ence. Turn the biographies of the mystical 
luminaries all the world over, and you shall 
not find one in any country or clime who like 
Ramakrishna had the genius to make the 
unique experiment of practising the different 
religions as their respective adherents wovid 
do and then realising mystically that all 
religions lead to the self-same goal. Rama, 
krishna’s life is the most crushing refutation 
witnessed by man of the Monroe doctrine in 
the sphere of religion. His life has shed the 
most valuable light on the rationale of religi- 
ous harmony and toleration. Religions have 
based their claims to universality on dogmas 
avowedly indemonstrable by reason, on the 
plausibility of certain theories which try to 
explain one religion to be the most develop, 
ed and culminating phase of all others, on 
certain scriptural statements and on the 
claims of prophets and messiaha to have 
received the highest revelations, and so on. 
All these attempts have proved futile. In 
the light of Sri Ramakrishna's life and 
experiences we learn that a justification of 
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religious tolerance is to be found, not in any 
theory or dogma, but in the realization of the 
fact that all the principal religions of the 
world, when PRACTISED in their essentials 
lead ultimately to the same goal ; and there- 
fore as a body of spiritual disciplines and a 
system of spiritual culture leading up to the 
Divine, each religion is as good as another. 
No one religion can claim to be the only 
pathway to God. It is only when we view 
religions as pathways to God, as bodies of 
spiritual disciplines and life. transforming 
ethical principles that we find them all to be 
essentially identical and leading to the same 
goal. The vital thing in a religious system 
is not theory, but practice. When Sri Rama- 
krishna wanted to know whether all religions 
are true and lead to the same goal, he did 
not inquire into their principles of theoreti- 
cal import, but proceeded to practise their 
cardinal disciplines in their historic forms 
one by one and realized in his own experi- 
ence that they were all conducive to the 
same goal. To attempt to seek what the 
different religious systems have to say on 
questions of purely theoretical import is a 
baseless and a fruitless task for the simple 
reason that the founders and propounders of 
the great religious systems in the world were 
not theoretical or philosophical system- 
builders. They proclaimed what they lived 
and practised and the essential identity of 
their proclamations can only be known by 
living and practising them. Sri Tlama- 
krishna is the first great explorer of the 
common ground of religions by the purely 
mystical method of knowing— the only 


method which ought to count in matters 
religious. No rationale or justification of 
religious tolerance can ever be found if it is 
sought in some theory or dogma or the 
claims of special or miraculously attested 
revelations. Universal religion is not this 
religion or that religion, but the universal 
ideal of religion running in and through all the 
historical religious systems as the common 
vital inner core within the varying sheaths 
of beliefs and dogmas, forms and practices, 
theories and rituals, conditioned by the histo. 
rical and cultural circumstances which 
brought them into being. It exists like the 
air we breathe and the light of the sun 
which nourishes all life. 

With this ideal of religious universalism 
in view, the attempt to find a universal 
religion in an eclectic combination of frag, 
ments of all faiths or in some brand new 
formula becomes a palpable absurdity. 

What a tragic irony of fate that the very 
country which gave birth to Sri Rama- 
krishna lies herself dissected to-day by 
religious dissension ! But can the Power 
which sent or came as Sri Raraakrishna 
delight in its tragic humour for ever ? Will 
not the Divinity which has chosen to deliver 
the message to India through Sri Rama- 
krishna help India see its fulfilment ? This 
demented modern world is in sore need of the 
great message bequeathed by Sri Ramakrish- 
na and a great moral responsibility has 
devolved upon the sons and daughters of 
India to keep the torch burning for the good 
of all humanity. 



BUDDHISM: THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE 


By Akaqabiea 

Every religion poBseBseB Bome unique 
feature or oharaoteristio which we do not 
find, at leaBt to such a degree, in any other 
form of faifch, and to which we must pay 
particular attention if we wish to obtain the 
fullest benefit posBible from our study of 
religions. One of the most striking charac- 
teristics of Buddhism is its unique attitude 
of tolerance. The Buddhadharma originated 
two thousand and five hundred years ago in 
the North-Eastern corner of India, and in the 
course of a few centuries penetrated North- 
West almost into what is now Persia and 
southward to the tip of the Indian Peninsula 
whence, under Ashoka’s patronage it leapt 
across the narrow strait which divides India 
from the lovely island of Ceylon. It spread 
rapidly to Burma, Siam, Malaya, Indo-China, 
Java, Sumatra, Tibet, Nepal, Mongolia, 
China, Japan and even to the far-distant 
isles of Greece and the lands beyond Egypt ; 
but in the history of all these centuries of 
strenuous Buddhist missionary activity we 
do not find a single instance (save when 
Buddhists were themselves the victims) of 
intolerance, fanaticism or persecution. This 
indeed is a most memorable record ! The 
Buddhadharma spread so wide entirely by 
the force of active love and compassion 
for all creatures. It is the proud boast of 
Buddhism that although, in the course of a few 
centuries, it overspread the vast continent of 
Asia, not one single drop of human blood 
ever was shed in its name, not once was the 
aid of the sword invoked to propagate its 
teachings, not once was there an instance of 
forcible conversion. For all these practices 
are absolutely foreign to the spirit of 
Buddhism. 

At the present time, when there is so much 
cruelty and bloodshed in the world, and when 


Dhabmaphiya 

crimes are daily perpetrated against 
humanity even in the sacred name of religion 
this unique spirit of tolerance displayed by 
Buddhism is of special interest to us. 

A religion is not tolerant or intolerant by 
accident ; but there are certain definite and 
discoverable causes why one religion is 
fanatical and persecutes, why another is 
tolerant and appreciative of all forms of 
faith. Why then, is Buddhism so tolerant? 
In my opinion Buddhism is a consistently 
tolerant religion because it is primarily a 
religion of spiritual experience — rituals, 
dogmas and pseudo-historical mythology 
being relegated to a position of purely 
secondary importance. Buddhism does not 
consist in any outward observance, in subs- 
cription to any creed ; but in the direct face- 
to-face vision of Truth in the inmost depths 
of one's being. This emphasis on the 
supreme value of spiritual experience vibrates 
like a major chord throughout the entire 
gamut of Buddhist teaching. 

It was His thirst for this kind of experience 
which drove forth the Buddha as a young 
man from his luxurious palace and caused 
Him to sit at the feet of two of the most 
famous teachers of His day. But when he 
had assimilated and realized all that they 
were able to teach Him, He felt that there 
remained something beyond, some profounder 
and more real inward deep of spiritual ex 
perience to which He liad not yet penetrated ; 
and BO He forsook His old teachers and 
wandered from place to place striving to 
realize the Truth. At length, after exhaust, 
ing His strength in terrible austerities, He 
came, in the sixth year since leaving His 
house, to the sacred Bo.tree near Gaya, 
under which He sat for meditation with the 
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firm resolve not to stir from that seat until 
He had achieved the supreme spiritual 
experience for w'hich He yearned. It was on 
this sacred spot that He consummated His 
quest and attained to the etate of Anuttara- 
samyaksambodhi or Supreme Perfect 
Awakeness, by virtue of which realization He 
was subsequently called the Buddha or 
Awakened One. 

Out of His infinite compassion for 
creatures suffering in the six realms of 
existence i;he Lord Buddha consented, at the 
request of Brahma Sahampati, to remain in 
the world and teach the Way of Salvation. 
All His teaching was characterized by free- 
dom from conventional rites and popular 
superstitions, and by strong emphasis on the 
necessity of the direct vision of Truth. The 
Buddha repudiated all blind belief in 
authority* He told the Kalamas not 
to believe a statement merely because it was 
written in some scripture, or because it had 
come down to them from hoary antiquity, 
or because their elders held it to be true ; 
but if, after thoroughly testing and examin. 
ing it, they found that it agreed with their 
knowledge and experience, then they might 
accept it as true and endeavour to put it 
into practice. Even His own teaching and 
conduct were not be exempted from the 
rigid application of this criterion. 

In the same breath as He repudiated the 
pretensions of authority, the Buddha rejected 
the claims of dogmatism. Spiritual ex- 
perience is a living and electric thing, while 
dogma is static and dead. Dogma is a matter 
of definitions merely ; but spiritual ex- 
perience is utterly indefinable, and success, 
fully eludes all efforts of the intellect to 
entangle it in the not of definitions. 

Various scholars of the West and the East 
have interpreted and defined Buddhism in an 
immense variety of ways. All have fallen 
into the error of considering that the quintes- 


senoe of Buddhism is contained in this or 
that doctrine or discipline, taken separately ; 
but in fact Buddhism cannot be equated with 
any of these things : they are only attempts 
to give intellectual formulation to an ex. 
perience which eternally transcends them. 
Because it relegated all such formulations to a 
purely secondary place, and concentrated its 
attention on the underlying realization. 
Buddhism never adopted a critical, much less 
still a hostile, attitude toward the multifarious 
indigenous faiths with which it came in 
intimate touch as rapidly it spread from 
one part of Asia to another, until eventually 
the whole continent was brought, peacefully, 
under the victorious golden oriflamme of the 
Buddhadharma. In China Buddhism came 
in contact with the rich culture and ancient 
traditions of Taoism and Confucianism ; in 
Japan with Shinto, the Way of the Cods ; in 
Tibet with the Bon faith, and in Burma with 
the worship of nats or spirits ; but toward 
all these indigenous faiths Buddhism main, 
tained a consistently tolerant attitude, 
which eventually resulted in its more or less 
assimilating them into its own body of thought 
and practice. In this way it was possible 
for people to raise themselves, by easy stages 
from the crudest locals superstition to the 
sublimest height of Buddhist realization. In 
spite of their intense missionary fervour, 
the Buddhist monks who traversed the vast 
deserts of Asia and climbed its tremendous 
mountain ranges to propagate their faith 
never once attempted forcibly to drive out 
the old gods whom they found installed in 
the temples of the lands in which they 
preached. Their motto seems invariably to 
have been : That religion is good ; but this 
is better. Such tolerance is a long way 
removed from the fierce religious bigotry 
and persecution-mania which other parts 
of the world witnessed in succeeding 
centuries, and by which India is cruelly 
evicted even today. 



BUDDHISM: THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE 


This remarkable Buddhist spirit of toler. 
ance springs directly from its deep awareness 
of the supreme value of immediate personal 
experience of the highest truth. It is the 
presence or absence of this kind of experience 
which ultimately differentiates between what 
is religion and what is not. Let us examine 
a little more closely the nature of the connec- 
tion between spiritual experience, on the one 
hand, and the tolerance in which it results, 
on the other. 

We have already mentioned ineffability, 
or insusceptibility to definition, as a 
characteristic of spiritual experience. 
Another outstanding characteristic is the 
feeling of certitude by which it is acoom. 
panied. In that state of exalted insight into 
Truth there is no doubt or obscurity what- 
ever. But on the immeasurably lower 
twilight levels of speculation, creed and 
dogma there is on the contrary doubt, 
hesitation, unc. rtainty, Those who dwell 
on these lower levels lack the calm, the con- 
fidonce and the poise which only personal 
experience and knowledge can confer. They 
pill their faith to beliefs which cannot be 
proved, to dogmas which cannot be demons- 
trated. Consequently the gentlest breath 
of criticism brings their card. castles tumbling 
about their ears. But still they cling on 
to the fragments and strive desperately to 
patch them together with the adhesive of 
blind belief. If they are in positions of 
power and authority they try to silence the 
voices of doubt within by silencing the voices 
of doubt without. Religion based on 
realization smiles at criticism and lovingly 
reasons with the critic ; but pseudo-religion 
based on uncritical acceptance of what cannot 
be proved expends its energies in a fury of 
persecution. 

Where there is persecution there is 
fanaticism ; where there is fanaticism there 
is dogmatism, and where the cold ice of 
dogmatism blocks the river of life the water 
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of spirituality cannot flow freely ; but where 
there is the calm, the certainty and the joy 
of direct, face-to.face experience of the 
Truth, there can be no dogmatism, where 
there is no dogmatism there can be no 
fanaticism, and where there is no fanaticism 
there will be no persecution. These arc 
the golden links of the chain leading from 
spiritual experience to tolerance. 

In these days of express trains and aero, 
planes the world seems to have shrunk to a 
thousandth part of its former size. Willing 
or unwilling, we are being brought closer and 
closer together. Every religion is taking 
advantage of these opportunities and is 
intensifying and expanding its missionary 
activities. Even Hinduism, which for 
centuries did not venture beyond the shores 
of India, is now sending its apostles to every 
quarter of the globe. Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam similarly are accelerating the 
propagation of their respective faiths. Every 
form of creed is endeavouring to disseminate 
its tenets throoghout the world. It is highly 
important that this multitude of religious 
teachers should be able to live at peace with 
one another. But this is impossible so long 
as religion is equated with dogma or fettered 
to any observance or creed. 

From every religion we can learn some, 
thing; from Buddhism it is its sublime 
tolerance. Let each religion act in its own 
way in accordance with the principle whoso 
truth is demonstrated by the history r f 
Buddhism, and place greatest emphasis on 
the value of the persistent practice and 
eventual realizition of whatever truth it 
teaches. There is no necessity here for 
conversion to one religion from another. If 
Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Jains, ^ikhs, 
Christians, Parsees, Jews, Bahais and 
Theosophists all sincerely practised the 
religion into which they are born, all i^tcr. 
religious argument and antagonism would 
cease, and we would no more behold the 
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Bhameful apeotacle of man killing man in 
the name of religions both of which preach 
peace and love. 

Let us remind ourselves that where there 
is spiritual experience there is no dogmatism, 
where there is no dogmatism there is no 


fanaticism, and where there is no fanaticism 
there is no persecution. Therefore, let each 
man practise his own religion and all the 
infinite variety of faiths will live at peace 
with one another, and the pages of religious 
history will no more be stained black with 
blood. 


THH INWARDXHSS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

By Dr. P. T. RAJU, m. a., ph. d. 


The introduction of the idea of self as the 
first principle, it was thought, introduced 
subjectivism into philosophy and brought 
ruin to the objective attitude, which alone 
could bo rational and scientific. Hence arose 
the reaction against idealism of all types, the 
Platonic, the Berkeleian, and the Hegelian. 
Whether we treat ideas as values, mental 
states, or categories, it is said, we give pre- 
ferential treatment to the subject as opposed 
to the object, which is harmful to all scienti- 
fic philosophy, which permits only an 
objective attitude. The subject is only an 
object among objects. This new philosophi- 
cal attitude can hardly deal with inner 
reality, for inwardness refuses to be explained 
in terms of outwardness, and outwardness can 
never be turned into inwardness. Whitehead 
and all schools of realists, AlexancSr, and 
Bussell now adopt this attitude. The prag- 
matists also take to it. This is inevitable, 
because of the separation of subject and 
object at the beginning of modern philosophy 
which implicitly treats the subject as one of 
two entities. The Hegelian development of 
it through Spinoza is understood as exalting 
one over the other and as even neglecting the 
second but not as bringing to the forefront a 
reality that is deeper than the two. For this 
attitude, that there is inwardness at all in 
our experience, becomes an ultimate philoso- 


phical mystery. Whitehead treats it thus. 
The subject, for him, is a ** superjeot,”^ which 
is the emergent actual occasion due to the 
realized togetherness of the individual 
essences of eternal objects. It is to be found 
not only in conscious beings but also at the 
ignorganic level. It is again a concretion 
of a number of occasions. And this concre- 
tion romaina a mystery, to slove which God 
is postulated. Evidently reason cannot 
solve it. The Hegelian principle of self 
which was a principle of reason or thought, 
now becomes the principle of irrationality. 
Consequently, our inner life must lie outside 
the range of philosophy. 

Such on the whole is the atmosphere of 
contemporary Western philosophy. It is 
unnecessary to refer to other philosophical 
trends like positivism, agnosticism, pheno- 
menalism, materialism, etc., which are more 
avowedly objectivistic. Whitehead is un- 
doubtedly one of the foremost leaders of 
Anglo American thought. In him many 
modern philosophical tendencies seem to 
have converged, and his ideas may be taken 
as representative. For him, philosophy is 
not so much a search for ultimate reality, 
inner or outer, as it is the working oonoep- 

> PfocBss and Reality, p. 39. See also Science and 
the Modem World, p. 230. 
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tioD of the world as a whole. He claims to 
be a follower of the Platonic tradition. But 
in his philosophy is to be found only one of 
the stands we have noticed in Plato, namely 
the intellectualistic, conceptual, or scientific. 
Further even in Hegel we shall not be far 
wrong if we say that the inwardness of 
reality is not as such recognized. Both 
Hegel and his followers made self so formal 
a thought-product as to derive from it only 
a method for the explanation of reality. The 
being of self was practically overlooked ; and 
self was treated as reason in its highest 
activity and not as transcending reason, so 
that it lost the true inwardness of ultimate 
being. True inwardness is religious inward- 
ness. But Hegel places philosophy above 
religion. There is practically no Christian 
philosopher of the Middle Ages who woulp 
accept the notion that reason can compre- 
hend God and can bo more than God. * ** As 
with Neo-Platonism, there was in Christianity 
a principle of suprarational belief in all these 
matters. At the top of the revelation of 
Christ, and the high love of God which He 
inspired. This was not set on reason, but 
above it.”' The setting of the philosophical 
consciousness, by Hegel, over the religious 
shows that the inwardness of reality, which 
religious eonsciousness alone can give, is not 
treated as ultimate. The philosopher, as the 
spectator of all existence including the inner, 
is detached from it ; and his philosophy has 
turned out to be that of one who is external 
to reality and for whom reality is external. ' 

Modern western philosophy may therefore 
be taken as the triumph of the objective, or 
to be more exact, of the outward attitude 


* The Mediaeval Mind, 1, 00. 

^ Probably Christianity by its insistence on the 
historical revelation of Christ and faith in His 
mediation is also responsible for creating an 
external attitude to religion. Christ (as a historical 
person) being external to us, our religious oon- 
soiouinesa naturally adopts outward reference. 


over the inward. The word objective may 
be taken as opposed to the subjective. But 
true religious consoiousnesB is not subjective 
consoiousaesB but the deeper inner conscious. 
ness, which is the ground of both the subjec- 
tive and the objective. What is meant is 
that man now looks for reality not within 
himself but outside himself. Almost all the 
tendencies of modern western philosophy are 
examples. Even humanism adopts this 
attitude. Man is the physical being as we 
see him. Whatever lies deep within him does 
not concern philosophy. Certainly, this 
attitude has its advantages. Because of 
the growth and spread of interest in things 
mundane, the lot of human beings has im- 
proved. Man is not comforted with the 
promise of happiness in heaven but is made 
comfortable and happy here and now. 
Intellectual and scientific progress could not 
have been what it is but for this attitude. 
Morale political, and social institutions are 
being given new forms through its influence, 
and superstitious elements are being eradi- 
cated. We are having new systems of moral, 
political, and social thought, and the 
philosophy that strengthens and propagates 
this attitude should by all means be 
encouraged. India badly needs it and is now 
becoming increasingly conscious of the need. 
But to keep the attitude within bounds, it is 
essential to note that the adoption of that 
attitude alone leads to an unbalanced life. 

The development of Indian philosophy 
has its own peculiarity, though its growth is 
of a less complex nature. Thj deep inward, 
ness reached in the Upanishads and intensi- 
fied after the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
has never been lost. The Jiva of Jaiuas, the 
Nirvana of the Buddhists, the Atman of 
Nyaya and Vaieeshika, Stmkhya and Yoga, 
the Brahman of the Upanishads as understood 
by every Vedantic system are inner realities. 
Not even the Vishnu of the Vaishnavas and 
the Siva of the Saivas and the Sakti of the 
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iSaktas were left out as rralities to be realized 
outside man. It made no difference whether 
the system was monistic or pluralistic, 
realistic or idealistic. Further, philosophy 
in India is just the exposition of this inward- 
ness. The absence of the dogma that it is 
absolutely necessary to believe in a historical 
person as the mediator between God and 
man rendered the speculations purely philo- 
sophical. Many of the schools -Jainism, 
Buddhism, and even Vedantism in its highest 
developments-^dispeiised with the personal 
God. Indian thought was thereby freed 
from any subservience to theology. In fact, 
for the Indiana there is no separate system 
of thinking called theology. Christian 
theology, whatever may be its contribution 
to philosophy, started as the application of 
the pure philosophical thought of Greece, 
which it derived through Neoplatonism. But 
in India, such a procedure was never adopted. 
Even if we take the local religions like the 
Fancharatra and the Pasapata into consider, 
ation, it is the Upanishadic philosophical 
tradition that absorbed them rather than 
vice versa. Their Gods, Vishnu and Siva, 
got identified with the Brahman, and their 
highest developments became systems of 
the Vedanta. 

As the Upanishadic religion had no 
dogmas and did not grow around a particular 
historical person, wherever it spread it did 
not destroy. It spread by incorporating 
every local religion, be that the worship of 
a benevolent god or a barbarous deity. 
The process of incorporation lay in conferring 
its own inwardness upon every cult, even 
though barbarous, of external worship. The 
forms of worship were given a new meaning ; 
their aim was explained to bo the creation 
of inwardness, which was ultimately to 
dispense with all forms of external worship. 
Every god was a form of the Brahman, and 
every goddess a form of the energy of the 


Brahman. The truth of both was inward; 
the figures in temples were only symbols. 

It may be said that the relation between 
Neoplatonism and Christianity is just the 
same as that between the Upanishadic 
philosophy and the local cults of India. Just 
as Christianity assimilated Neoplatonic 
philosophy, the local cults assimilated the 
Upanishadic. But what happened was 
precisely the reverse. It is the Upanishadic 
tradition that absorbed the local cults. 
Christianity, whatever use it might have 
made of Neoplatonism, treated it as pagan, 
oriental, and un.Christian. On the other 
hand, the local cults of India are proud of 
being called Upanishadic. Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Srikantha, Sripati, and many other 
Vaishnava and Saiva teachers wrote com- 
mentaries on the Upaiiisliads, or the Brahma- 
autras, or both ; and each contended that 
his philosophy alone was tbo Upanishadic 
philosophy. But none of the Christian 
fathers was correspondingly enthusiastic 
about Neoplatonism. Among the Indians, 
only the Jainas and the Buddhists did not 
care to trace their philosophy to the 
Upanishads, though as a matter of fact tliey 
were developing the Upanish^idic philosophy 
of inwardness in their own way 

The development of the Upanishadic 
tradition is therefore a development of the 
philosophy of inwardness. The Upunishads 
themselves do not contain systematic ex- 
positions of inwardness. They contain state- 
ments of several truths or experiences, 
sometimes with some exposition and proof 
but often without them, of different persons 
belonging to different times and places. The 
Brihadaranyaka and the Chandogya Upani- 
shads were composed about the seventh and 
the sixth century B. C. Mahavira and Buddha 
belonged to about the sixth. Till then there 
were no systems of thought, though there 
were already germs of different schools,^ and 

B. M. Barua, A Uistory of tre-Budhi$tic 
Indian Philosophy. 
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there were controversies between their 
exponents. Towards the beginning of the 
second century B.C., a schism arose within 
Buddhism, and during the discussions 
between the rival sects speculations 
about both logic and religion started* 
About the beginning of the Christian 
era, the Buddhist Prajnaparamitaa, with 
their stress upon knowledge, were com- 
posed; and they mark the beginnings of 
the Mahayana as different from the llinayana. 
This was the time when serious system 
building started. A number of schools began 
vigorous thinking. The Pasupata (Saiva) 
and the Pancharatra (Vaishnava) schools also 
entered the philosophical stage at this time.^’ 
The formation of philosophical concepts 
seems to have been taken up in earnest from 
about the first century B.C., and continued 
up to about the seventh A.D., in all schools. 
The Buddhists excelled both the Jainas and 
the orthodox schools in system building. 
The great Madhyamika and the Vijnanavada 
systems of the Mahayana are much earlier 
than the Vedantiu systems, though the ideas 
of the Vedantic systems are earlier than 
those of the others.*' In the orthodox fold 
the first attempts at system building were 
made by a series of aphorisms or sutraa 
called the Vaiaeahikasutraa (second century 
A.D.) of Kanada, the Nyayaautras (second 
century A.D.) of Jaimini, the Yogasutras 
(third century A.D.) of Patanjali, and the 
Brahrnaautras (fourth oeutury A.D.) of 
Badarayana.'' The Sainkhyaauiraa belong 
to as late as the fifteenth century A.D. By 
about the seventh century, commentaries on 
most of the autraa were composed, though 

^ It is said that these may he earlier* and the 
germs of their idea can be traced to the lligveda. 

*None of the works of Kasakrishna and other 
Vedantins referred to by Badarayaua in his 
Brahmaautraa is available, and we cannot say 
whether those works were detailed expositions or 
short discourses and utterances as in the 
Upanishads. 

^ There is no unanimity about these dates. 


those on the Brahmaautraa are not available 
before Sankara. Gaudapada is the first 
great Vedantic avaitin whose writings are 
extant. He belonged to the seventh or the 
sixth century. Sankara belonged to the eighth 
and his is the first great available commen- 
tary on the Brdhmaauiras, Other commen. 
taries belong to later periods. Then followed 
the Saivaite systems of thuugt in the ninth 
century, the most important of which is the 
S panda {Pratyabhijna) system of Vasugupta. 
Abinavagupta is the greatest exponent of 
this school, which came to acquire the 
name of Pratyabhijna in his time. The 
great scholar king, Bhoja, belonged to bis 
school. 

Both Saiva and Vaishnava religions con- 
tain pluralism and monism, realism and 
idealism, and systems holding some middle 
positions. And yet the view of the inward- 
ness of reality is constantly maintained. 
After all it is the Atman that is to be 
meditated upon by all.*' For monism, it is 
the same as the Brahman or ultimate reality; 
and for systems which admit some difference 
between the two, it is akin to the Brahman, 
and the Brahman is to be realized within it. 
Controversies between the schools led to 
elaboration of logical principles, theories of 
knowledge, psychological and metaphysical 
speculations, and theories of conduct. But 
generally these subjects are not discussed in 
separate treatises. As Taylor says of the 
philosophers of the Middle Ages,'* the 
ancient Indians were not interested in 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, but in 
knowledge for the sake of salvation, and the 
subjects were discussed in the same book as 
necessity for such discussion arose. But a 
few separate books, called pra^arana granthas 
(treatises on subjects), were written, 
especially on theories of knowledge. But 

* Brahrnaautras, TV, I, ‘,1. 

'* The Mediaeval Mind, 11, h;:. 
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these separate treatises on different subjects 
are not as many as one would wish. 

One important phenomenon that happened 
in India is the disappearance of Buddhism 
from its native land. The Mahammadan 
invasions, the revolt of Brahmanism under 
Kumarila, the absorption of the highest 
phases of Buddhist philosophy by the 
Upanisbadic through the efforts of Gauda- 
pada and Sankara, and the growth of Saivism 
contributed to its disappearance. It has al. 
ready been observed that Buddhism is the 
religion of inwardness par excellence, and 
its sole concern was inwardness. Its organiza- 
tion in India was practically confined to the 
monasteries; and when the Mahammadans 
destroyed them, Buddhism disappeared. 
Besides, there was the revolt of Kumarila on 
behalf of Brahmanism. And there was no 
occasion for the revival of even J^uddhist 
philosophy; for the Vijnanavada of the 
Mahayana, according to which Vijnana or 
consciousness was the nature of ultimate re* 
ality, and the Sunyavada, according to which 
the Sunya or the Void or Emptiness of all 
determinations occupies that high place, 
were absorbed by the Vedanta of Gaudapada 
and the Saivism of Kashmir.^*’ The latter 
incorporated both. Between the third and 
the fourth states of the Mandukyakarika, 
which is a Vedantic work, is placed a fifth 
state called the Sunya, by the Spandakarikas 
of Saivism. Thus the Atman is said 

to have five states, wakefulnpss, 
dream, deep sleep, Sunya, and the fifth 
which 18 the highest, identical with Siva 
himself, aiid is pure vijnana. In other 
words, the orthodox schools, while 

incorporating the philosophioal concepts of 
the heterodox schools and of each other, 
generally assimilated their spiritual experi- 
ences also, so much so that, when Buddhism 

See the author's article, “ An Unnoticed 
Aspect of Gaudapada’s Mandukya 
AnnaU of the Phandarkar Oriental IteBearch Institute, 
XXVI. Part I. 


disappeared, no spiritual need was felt in 
India to revive it. Kashmir Saivism, it is 
generally believed, developed under the influ 
ence of the Vedantic Advaita, which contains 
both the ideas of spanda (vibration) and 
pratyabhijna (recognition). Gaudapada him- 
self regards the world as the apanda of chitia 
(mind). ' * And the view that our realization 
of the Brahman is not a becoming something 
other than ourselves, but is the recognition 
of our identity with it as eternally accompli* 
shed, belongs to Sankara's Advaita as well. 

The development of the philosophy of 
inwardness into full-grown systems took, we 
may say roughly, twenty centuries -- from 
about the tenth century B.C. to about the 
tenth A. I). The wonder of it is, as the Western 
writers point out, that no thinker in these 
twenty centuries cared to give us a book like 
Plato's Republic or Augustine’s Civitaa Dei, 
Western thinkers generally remark that 
Indian religion is unethical. If the state- 
ment means that Hinduism permits immora- 
lity, there cannot be a greater untruth. 
Hinduism has as stringent moral codes as 
any other. But if the statement means that 
ancient Indian philosophy has not handed 
down to us any system of ethical thought, 
it is mostly true. But it should not mean 
that Indian philosophy did not insist upon 
what we generally regard as moral principles 
as absolutely necessary for religious progress. 
There cannot be a greater falsity than to say 
that Buddha's religion was unethical. But 
ho never discussed ethical principles reiatiug 
to social structure. His ethics, like any 
other Indian teacher’s ethics, was the ethics 
of inwardness. There is a very important 
sense in which it is more ethical than the 
ethics of the West. Western ethics loses its 
meaning except in society : a Robinson 
Crusoe haj no ethics. But Indian ethics has 
its importance even for a Robinson Crusoe. 

11 See the same. 
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It is meant to fit into any social structure 
and laws, It is chiefly concerned with the 
discipline of the individual and is the fulfil- 
ment of social ethics.* 

If the word ethics is understood as princi- 
ples of discipline governing conduct irres- 
pective of society, then Indian philosophy 
contains as much ethics as the western. 
There is systematic thinking about this dis- 
cipline, BO far as it concerns the path of 
inwardness. Even (Christian philosophy 
could not have given a profounder ethical 
thought, so far as the aim of life is taken to 
be inner realization, than Buddhism.' ^ If 
Christianity, like Buddhism, is a religion of 
intense inwardness, its ethics must indeed be 
capable of being fitted into any system of 
social ethics. God and man do not change 
but our social ideas and rules of conduct 
change from place to place and time to time ; 
and this change does not preclude the duty 
of man’s realizing the inner truth. Somehow 
this supreme duty must make other duties 
subserve itself, without coming into conflict 
with them and without hindering social pro- 
gress. That is why Buddhist religious ethics 
could accord with the social ethics of quite 
different countries, India, China, Japan, 
Burma, Annam, etc. Its ethics was the 
completion of the social ethics of these 
countries ; and it did not oppose its own 
ethics to theirs. 

The Western criticism of Indian thought is 
based on an ambiguity in the meaning of the 
term ethics. The word is derived from ethos. 

Attempts are made to interpret Hindu society 
according to the principle of Dharnia (Law, Norm. 
Reality). But it cannot be proved that the 
philosophical moaning of Dharma was ever applied 
to the formation of society, and that its philosophy 
was first thought out and then an application 
made of it. 

13 See Mis. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Physological 
Ethics ; A. V. Govinda, Psychological Attitude of 
Early Buddhist Philosophy, and Tachibana, The 
Ethics of Buddhism, 


which means customs, manners, etc , of 
communities. Indian philosophy has no 
system of thinking about such manners and 
customs. But the word ethics moans also 
good conduct ; and the conclusion is falsely 
derived that Indian religion does not insist 
on good conduct. But no other religion 
insists upon stricter morality than the 
Indian. The defect of Indian ethics, which 
we now feel, is that it in its turn is incom- 
plete so far as the life of action concerns this 
world. 

Like ethics, Indian psychology also was 
occupied with the inward. To quote what 
was said elsewhere ; “ If siicn a philosophy 
[of inwardness] is consistently and systema- 
tically developed, its attitude will be reflect- 
ed in its ethics, met'ipb} sics, epistemology, 
psychology and so forth. Just as we denied 
that, for the ancient Indian, there was a 
philosophy separate from religion and a 
religion separate from philosophy, similarly 
wo should deny that there was ethics, epis. 
temology, or phychology separate from re- 
ligion. Psychology gives us different levels of 
inwardness ; epistemology and metaphysics 
describe how that inner. most reality blossom, 
ed into the world of subj' ct and ohjict , and 
ethics prescribes the ways in which if our 
life is disciplined, we reach that innermost 
reality.*^ 

The advent of Islam did not contribute 
much to Indian philosophical thought as such; 
for its own philosophical developments were 
meagre, when compared to those already 
existing in India. Whatever it itself in- 
corporated from Greece and Alexandria had 
little novelty for the Indian. Like Christian- 
ity, it could not be grafted on another 
religion. Developed round a historical 
person and with many dogmas, it had to 
destroy wherever it went ; and unlike 

U Indian Philosophy : Its Attitude to the 
World ’ {Ths Vsdanta Kesari, XXl, 169). 
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Buddhism outside India, it could not com- 
plete whatever was found incomplete. But 
it did give rise to tome reformed religions 
like the Virasaivism (Militant Saivism) of 
South India, the nonidolatrous Sthanakavasi 
sect of the Jainas in Guzerat, and Sikhism 
in the Punjab. To philosophy, its contri. 
buiion is negligible. The advent of Christian- 
ity also has only similar effects. 

The present condition of philosophy in 
India, if by it we mean original activity, 
may be described as stagnant. The Christian 
missionaries first took interest in it, not to 
encourage it but to find defects in it and 
thereby prove the superiority of Christianity. 
Meanwhile, Europe, in particular Germany, 
began studying it ; and the discovery of 
Sanscrit learning was hailed by Schlegel as 
next in importance to the Kenaissance. 
Vast stores of Buddhist philosophy were 
discovered. Then Indians themselves began 
studying their ancient authors using the 
same scientific methods as the Europeans. 
There were the Indian Renaissance and the 
creation of national feeling. Indians have 
now understood the comparative greatness 
of their ancient thought ; and a few critical 
minds have noticed its comparative short- 
comings also. They feel that one-sided 
inwardness is as harmful as one-^ided out- 
wardnesB. Reconciliation between the two 
is talked of. But it is not seen that true 
reconciliation is not possible without 
synthesis, and no attempt at a synthesis is 
made philosophically. 

It has been remarked that, in ancient 
Indian philosophy, logic, ethics, epistemology, 
metaphysics, psychology, and religion are 
singularly mixed up. Modern scholarship, 
following western models, is trying to 
separate them and to bring the Indian 
speculations into life with the wester i . Yet 
comparativ'^ly little work is done in ethics 
and psychology. 


The Western tradition is essentially a 
philosophy of outwardness, and the Indian a 
philosophy of inwardness. It is not meant 
that in either tradition the other element 
is completely lacking. Its presence is felt 
only incidentally now and then; it is other- 
wise pushed to the background and even 
neglected. And the Indian tradition is more 
consistently inward than the western is 
outward. Now and then in the latter, 
inwardness comes to the top and stays there 
for a fairly long time, particularly in 
Neoplatonism and medieval thought. But 
if this inwardness is really due to oriental 
influence-even Orphism is said to be 
oriental - then Western thought as such may 
be treated as essentially outward in its 
attitude. Even the differences between 
empiricism and rationalism, realism and 
idealism, materialism and spiritualism, etc , 
in western thought, are differences within 
this attitude and belong to the tradition of 
outwardness. Similar differonces are found 
in the Indian tradition. It is, however, not 
to be thought that every Indian is an ascetic, 
without any sense of enjoyment and any 
taste for pleasures. What the ancient 
Indian felt was that no philosophy was 
required to justify pleasures and enjoyments, 
whatever be the forms prescribed for them. 
Probably he was mistaken here. An 
affirmative attitude to the world needs 
philosophical support, as life here has to be 
ordeted according to ideals and principles. 
What the Indian thinkers accomplished, 
namely, the division of lifj into the four 
aaramaa or stages, was not enough ; and 
they accepted the caste system as it formed 
itself, without any endeavor to introduce a 
principle for recasting it whenever necessary. 
In short, the philosopher as such was in- 
different to all. For instance, Buddha 
preached salvation to all ; but he did not 
care to teach equal social status for all. It 
would be unfair to say that either he or 
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Christ was a oapitalist. Neither cared to 
think of economics or politics. Their only 
concern was with salvation. 

Bearing these two main differences in 
view, a few contrasts in detail may be 
pointed out. 

First, Indian philosophy is Atman- centric. 
Both the starting point and end of philo- 
sophy are the Atman. Everything originates 
from the Atman and is dissolved in it. It is 
the center of interest, the central principle 
in metaphysics, psychology, ethics, aesthe- 
tics, and religion. But western philosophy 
is society-conscious. Philosophy begins as a 
social adventure among the Sophists. Even 
modern science is said to be a social 
venture'"’. How to lead the best life on 
earth is the main concern and not infre. 
quently the only concern. And life is social. 
Hence the peculiar outlook of western 
philosophy. Even the inwardness which 
Christianity endeavored to foster was 
gradnally changed into out wardncss 
the empirical or what Whitehead calls the 
historical revolt.’ '■ As Professor Radha- 
krishnan says in another connection : ** It 
is not the pale Galilean that has conquered, 
but the spirit of the West.”’ ' 

Secondly, for the Upanishadic tradition, 
man is part (amsa) of Isvara or the Absolute, 
which is within him. For this theory, it is 
immaterial whether the individual retains his 
individuality or not in that reality. The 
highest aim in life is tho realization of that 
reality. But for western philosophy, man is 
part of nature, which is to be controlled. 

Next, according to the Upanishads, for 
man to be happy he should control his mind 
and attain a state of desirelessness.’ “ But 

Levy, THb Universe oj Seienccy ch. iv. 

Afcienee and the Modern World 

*7 Eastern Beligion and Western Thought p. 271. 

18 Some contemporary Indiana are vigorously 
attacking this attitude. 


the western tradition has gradually develop- 
ed the idea that man should control nature 
and make it serve his needs. 

In the fourth place, whether reality is 
immanent or transcendent, ultimate reality, 
according to Indian'^'^ philosophy, is the other 
to everything conceivable. But western 
thought, particularly tho contemporary, is 
showing greater and greater dissatisfaction 
with such an idea. The neo-idealism of 
Croce has brought down the transcendent 
Absolute of Hegel, and Marx claims to have 
placed the Hegelian Absolute on its feet 
agaiu. Hussoll, Whitehead, Dewey, Alexan- 
der, and many other contemporary great 
thinkers see reality here itself. Even im- 
mortality is interpreted as belonging to the 
life on earth.® 

Fifthly, preoccupation of thought with 
pure inwardness and tho consequent in- 
difference to externals have produced in 
India a purely universalistic outlook, which 
is, for example, exhibited in the tolerance 
which Hinduism shows to Islam and 
Christianity. The value of social solidarity, 
much less that of nationhood, was not felt by 
the ancient Indians. The present national 
feeling is not due to Indian philosophy. 
may be admitted that Christianity is 
universalistic. But western philosophy on 
the whole promoted thinking in terms of 
society. It is not meant that India had no 
tribes or tribal feelings and conilicts. But 
thinking was never encouraged in terms of 
them. And we should not overlook the fact 
that for more than half a century philoso- 
phers of the West are speaking of national 
philosophies. Political and social thought of 
the West is tho contribution of philosophers. 
But India has no political and social thought 
which may be regarded as systematic. 

Of. neti neti of the Upanishads. 

Cf. Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, p. 413. 
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It may again ba repeated that this presen. 
tation of the two traditions, with a view to 
throwing their peculiarities into relief, is not 
meant to prove the superiority or inferiority 
of the one to the other. Each tradition has a 
long history and can count very great names 
as its followers. The world can no longer be 
left a zoo of cultures and philosophical tradi- 


tions. It has to become one, and reflectively 
one, though this oneness is already being felt 
sometimes happily and other times painfully. 
It is time for the two philosophical traditions 
to become one each acting as the fullfillment 
of the other. (Reproduced from the PMo- 
dophical Review), 


Tllli CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD; 
Texti’al Intkouuction (iii) Qualifications for Brahmaviova 
By SwAMi Tyaoisananda 


We have seen that the Vcdic seers, except 
a few priestly.mmded ones, were very liberal 
in their outlook, and were willing to throw 
open the portals of spiritual life and realisa- 
tion to one and all, irrespective of any social 
restrictions which placed obstacles in the way 
of certain classes of society benefitting by 
the Aryan culture. The Chhandogya is no 
respector of persons, and among the teachers 
mentioned in the text, we have members 
from all the castes. This shows that the 
Chhandogya does not confuse spiritual life 
with social conventions and tradition. How- 
ever much desirable it may be that society 
should bo an expreision of the spiritual and 
moral ideals of its enlightened leaders, it is a 
pity that we often find that social life does 
not often keep pace with the discoveries or 
opinions of advanced thinkers. One need not 
therefore be surprised if, in some ancient 
texts, we find some solitary priest represent- 
ing the conservative element in society^ 
raising his voice against the liberal-minded 
opinion of the rishis, and trying to prevent 
the spread of culture and oivilisatioT among 
the masers by social restrictions and legisla- 
tion. 


The Chhandogya rishis come from all stages 
of life or ashramas. There are brahmacharins 
like Satyakamajabala or Upakosala Kama- 
layana or Svetaketu who were still young, 
and had not entered into married life. We 
have also fathers of children like Uddalakaru. 

and newly married grihasthas 
like Ushasta chakrayana ^ho 

is represented as living with his young wife. 
We have also persons like Riqwa who was 
not observing any of the ashrama dharmas. 
We have ritualists and wealthy house-holders 
like Praohinashala Aupamanyava 

who go in search of, and get instruc- 
tion in, Rrahmavidya. We also find people 
like Janasruti who renounce all that they 
hold dear, in their eagerness to realise God. 
This shows that according to the Chhandogya 
a man has a right to Rrahmavidya in 
whichever ashrama he might be at the time 
when the thirst for realisation comes to him. 

On a casual perusal of the book, a cursory 
reader may however be surprised to note the 
unduly large number of grihasthas mentioned 
among the teachers and disciples. This 
gives the lie direct to the contention of some 
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monastic- minded writers that the Vedanta is 
meant only for sannyasins and that they 
can take it up only when they become 
sufficiently old. This selection of a large 
number of grihastha aspirants and teachers 
may most probably be accounted for by the 
fact that the compilers might have been 
themselves only grihasthas and that they 
were anxious to compile these Vedantio 
teachings more for their own benefit as also 
of those who are similarly placed. It may 
also be due to the fact that the compilation 
itself is an appendage of the Chhandogya 
Brahmana, which deals with the duties of 
grihasthas. They might also have wanted to 
convince themselves as well as others, and 
to prove to the later generations, that there 
is no inherent opposition between Brah- 
mavidya and an active life of social useful- 
ness, provided the social life is an expression 
of the inner realisation of the Vedantic 
teachings, or is made a means for such 
realisation. It may also show that if rituals 
are properly understood in their Adhyatmic 
symbolism, they can go hand in hand with 
Brahmavidya. The fact that we find 
grihasthas both among the teachers as well 
as the disciples, may also show that this 
harmony can be effected both in the stage 
of the aspirant as well as in that of the 
realised man. The mention of 8ri Krishna 
as one of the teachers, in Chapter IV, may 
be suggestive of the similarity of teachings 
of the Chhandogya to the Oita in this respect. 
Perhaps this might be the reason why the 
Gifa is compared to Samaveda in the Santi. 
parva passage, already quoted in a previous 
article, and why the Gita itself considers the 
Samaveda as the best among the Vedas. It 
reminds us that a man need not neces- 
sarily be worldly, even though he is active in 
the service of the world, and that jivan- 
mukti is quite consistent with lokasangraha 
that dharma and moksha are 
obverse and the reverse of the same coin, 


Brahmavidya is really opposed only to 
selfish and egoistic activities - ritualistic or 
social. 

If we accept the traditional interprets, 
tion, we find the whole Upanishad closing 
apparently with the glorification of the 
grihastha jivanmukta. The reference to the 
company of women in the realised state in 
VIII 12. 3 etc. may show that the text 
cannot be dealing with a Sunny asin as it 
is impossible for him to desire such company 
of women as mentioned in the passage. The 
insistence on the necessity of Brahmacharya 
in spiritual life, in the same chapter, can be 
only with reference to a grihastha. There 
could be no need for such an injunction in 
the case of a man in any of the other three 
ashramas, which are known as Urdhvareta 
ashramas aa they arc charac. 

terised by absolute sexual continence. It 
could be meant only to teach even a 
gribasrha aspirant to practise Brahmacharya 
if he wants to realise the Atman. The 
prayer in the last portion of VIIF. 14 may 
not also quite fit in with one who is already 
a saanyasin. In Vf. 45, the Sadvidya 
(^rF^?IT) is described as current among 
Mahashalas and Mahashiotriyas — i.e., wealthy 
educated grihasthas. V. 10. 1 also refers to the 
Mahashalas in connection with the V^ais- 
wanara Vidya The reference 

to sexual union in Purusha Vid 3 ’a 
shows that this Vidya cannot be meant for 
sannyasins. The reference in IV. 11. 2 to 
descendents of knowers of Vidya shows 
that Vidya may not be inconsistent 
even with the production of children 
see also reference to children in I. 9 3, III. 
13. 6, 111. 15 etc. Some of the phalasrutis 
if taken in their literal sense, could be 
interesting only to married people. The 
Upakosala Vidya in IV. 10. 2. 

speaks of the teacher Satyakamajabala’s 
wife interceding on behalf of his pupil, 
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Ushaiti chakra yana who though a Brahmavid 
is seen living with his wife as per I. 10. 1. 
If the orthodox interpretation were to be 
taken as oorreot, the story of Raiqua being 
offered a wife and lands and of his acceptance^ 
would show that even a Brahmavid can marry 
and have properties. The Vamadevya Vidya 
f^^T) of the second chapter, if under- 
stood literally can never be practised by a 
sannyasin. 

Vyasa seems to have taken notice of this 
fact of the predominence of the grihasthas in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad, when he tries to 
explain the reason for it in Brahmasutra 
III, 4. 48. 

The reason is that the householder’s life 
includes more or less the duties of all the 
ashramas. The Chhandogya keeps in view 
the grihastha aspirant only, because all the 
spiritual practices mentioned in the text 
could not have found a place there otherwise- 
If only the needs of a few fortunate sannya. 
sins are kept in view the book would have 
been useless to the majority of aspirants. 
It is for making the teaching available to 
one and all, even to those who cannot leave 
their hearths and homes, but who still desire 
to attain realisation without prejudice to the 
discharge of their social duties and res- 
ponsibilities, that all the teachings are 
centred round grihasthas. What can lead 
even a grihastha to realisation can be help- 
ful also to a sannyasin aspirant, but not 
vice verea. 

From this, therefore, one should not 
conclude that the Upanishad has no place 
for sannyasin B nor that the sannyasins 
have no use for this Upanishad and its 
teachings. According to Sankara, the word 
in I£. 23 refers to the sannyasins 
or at least to include the sannyasins. 
Similarly in explaining V. 10. I he takes the 
word as including Sannyasa ^hrama 

also. If Penohagni vidya (q^srfir^r) is pro- 
perly understood, the words in V. 10. 8 


— * therefore one should cultivate 

a feeling of disgust,’ is a clear invitation to 
renounce garhasthya and become a 
sannyasin. Again if we understand the 
story of Raiqwa and janasruti properly, we 
may perhaps consider Raiqwa as a real 
Urdhwaretaa and Janasruti as 

willing to give up his garhasthya for realisa- 
tion of the Atman. The insistence on 
Brahmacharya in Chap. VIII absolutely 
necessary even for the grihastha must be 
taken as showing in what high reverence the 
Chhandogya holds people who practise com. 
plete continence. We have already seen in 
our previous articles how sexual continence 
formed part of even sacrificial observances 
such as the diksha That even the 

Brahmana texts honoured sexual continence 
is evidenced by the statement of the 
Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana put in the 
mouth of Udvanta an Atharvan, who 

came down from heaven to give instruction to 
three persons, Prenin, Mad- 

dhhuchandas and Asita, who were per- 

forming a sacrifice— that meat-eating, sexual 
enjoyment and uttering false -hood are 
obstructions to going to heaven and that 
no rituals will be effective unless these three 
are given up. Similarly the Satapatha 
Brahmana XII. 7.15 — 17 lays down that 
those who have performed the Agnichayana 
rite thrice should not approach their wives. 
The Taiiiiriya Brahmana prescribes a 
modified form of Brahmaoharyam even for 
grihasthas in discharge of their debt to the 
rishis. The last part of the prayer in VllI, 
14, of the Chhandogya really shows only the 
eagerness of the rishi not to get himself 
entangled in sex enjoyments. Even the 
Vamadevya vidya will be 

found to be meant only to extol continence 
as we hope to show in the course of notes 
on the text. When IV, 15-5 says that 
Brahmaloka does not depend upon the per- 
formance of funeral obsequies it contains a 
subtle suggestion that it does not matter 
whether an aspirant has * putra ’ (ip) or not. 
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and that he may be entitled to Brahmaloka 
even if he has not married. It thus pro- 
vides an assurance to those who want to 
practise Brahmacharyu. The concluding 
section of chapter Vlll may also be under' 
stood to include persons in all the ashramas 
as we shall show later on. Thus the 
Chhandogya has therefore, no suggestion of 
contempt or indifference to sannyasa or the 
other Urdwareta ashramas. There is nothing 
to prevent even sannyasins from being 
benefitted by the teachings of the Upanishad, 
since they do nut really insist on a married 
life or sex enjoyment for their efficacy. The 
phalasrutis as literally understood may 
not, no doubt, concern the sannyasins, who 
do not perform spiritual practices with a 
view to selfish results. But they may very 
well understand them in a spiritual sense, 
consistent with their nishkama spirit. Surely 
those rituals, which are meant only for 
grihasthas and could be practised only 
by them and by nobody else, need not 
be adDpted by the sannyasins, but such 
portions of the vidyas as can be practised, 
without prejudice to Brahmacharya and the 
vows of sannyasa, can be practised even by 
the sannyasins with profit. Though many 
of the meditations may be found connected 
with the ritual they are really independent 
of the ritual, and can be done without any 
reference to the ritual. Therefore even 
those meditations which are subsidiary to 
ritual are available to a saunyasiu also, 
though he may noC perform the rituals 
themselves. Brahmaautra III 3.42 points 
out that the Upasanas mentioned in relation 
to some sacrifices do not really form part of 
the saorifice and hence are not inseparably 
connected with them. The Chhandogya 
itself points out in 1, 1-iO, that the rituals 
can be perfurnied with or without these 
meditations. Vide also 1, 10, which shows 
how rituals were being actually performed 
without any Upaaana. The effect of the 
ritual and Upasana being different, the 
Upasana can very well be performed by the 
saunyasinB independently of any ritual with 
which it is oonneoted. 


That the Chhandogya could not have been 
unaware of the Urdhwareta ashrama is clear 
from Chap. 11, 2 3, which expressly refers to 
them. It may also be guessed from the fact 
that the Brihadaranyakay which belongs more 
or less to the some period, refers to it in III, 
6-1, and IV, 4-22. It even refers to 
Yajnavalkya’s sannyasa. Even the Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka extols sannyasa as the highest 
of all varieties of all tapas. “ 

” In fact even the 
Brahmanas refer to^yatis** and ‘munis’*. 
Thus I 4 of the Tandya Brahmana, which 
belongs to the Samaveda. speaks of Indra 
taking under his protection some yatis, one 
of whom was Brihadgiri. XIV, 7-4, of the 
same Brahmana refers to Vaikhanasas, 
connected with a place called Munimarana. 
These munis or Vaikhanasas, could only be 
people who have given up their family life. 
The Aitareya Brahmana XXXIII, 1, 
also refers to Naisthika Brahmacharins. 
Taittifiya Brahmana III, 10.1 tells the story 
of Bharadwaja who continued to study the 
Vedas until he was seventy.five years old 
and who was still eager to continue his 
V’^edic study. Even the Atharva veda VlII, 
1-1, refers to Naisthika Brahmacharins. So 
also Atharva XI, which pays hyperbolic 
honours to the Brahmacharin. The yatis 
are mentioned even in the Bigveda VTII, 3-9, 
Vlll, 6.18, X. 72-7, etc. So also in TaiMi 
riya Samhita, VI, 2-7.5. Kathaka Samhita 
VIII, 5, Aitareya Brahmana XXXV^ 2, etc. 
Munis are referred to in Rigveda X, 136, 2, 
VIII, 17 14, etc. Whether there was any 

difference between munis and yatis is not 
quite clear. Perhaps all those who did 
spiritual practices like meditation, without 
following the grihastha ashrama and its 
rituals, are meant by these terms. Accord- 
ing to some, 'rnuni* refers to orthodox sects 
within the Vodic fold, and yati to non-caste 
sects who practise independent sadhanas. 
Others think that these terms refer to 
vanaprasthas and sannyasins respectively. 
The Chhandogya could not, therefore, have 
been unaware of the Urdwaretashramas. 
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Brahmasuiras also establish in III, 4.19 & 20 
that this fourth ashrama is mentioned in the 
scriptures. 

We thus see how the Chhandogya makes 
spiritual life and realisation available to one 
and all, to whatever caste he may belong by 
birth and in whatever ashrama he might be. 
Asvapatrs statement that there was no 
avidwan in his country may be 

taken to include the right of women also to 
vidya Janasruti's taking bis daughter to 
Raiqwa, and Raiqwa giving instruction to him 
through the daughter may also be taken to 
mean that the Upanishad does not make a 
distinction b; tween the sexes in the matter 
of their right to Brahmavidya. This right 
of women cannot be questioned in the face 
of Mai trey i and Gargi of the Brihadaranyaka^ 
and of Vedic rishis like Vak, daughter of 
Ambhruna, and Ghosha, Apala, Viswavara and 
Sopamudra. The story of Satyakamajabala 
and Upakosala shows that there was no age 
restriction also. 

That no formalities or rituals were 
required, is abundantly made clear through- 
out the text. The Vaiswanaravidya episode 
makes it clear that no special Upanayanam 
ceremony is necessary. Vide V. 11.7. 

He instructed them 
without any Upanayana ceremony. Where 
Upanayanam is performed, as in the case of 
Satyakamajabala, it was only for study of 
the Vedas, cf. Sankara’s words in Bhasbya on 
Brahma Sutra T. 3.26. 

Thus we do not find any Upanayanam .n the 
case of the Panohagni vidya 
Samvarga vidya (^sr«rT%=?IT), Sadvidya 
and Bhuma Vidya The ritualistic 

Upanayam, required for the study of Vedic 
texts only, has no place in Brahmavidya, 
since the study of the texts themselves does 
not necessarily form part of Brahmavidya. 
This is abundantly made clear by Arunis’ 
remarks to his sou who had just returned 
after finishing studies, and by Narada’s 
remark to Sanatkumara at the beginning of 
the seventh chapter that he was not yet free 


from the miseries of samsara even after a 
mere study of the texts. Raiqwa's instruo. 
tion to Janasruti and Uddalakaruni’s instru* 
tion to Svetaketu show that Brahmavidya 
has no necessary connection with Vedio text 
or Vedio study. Therefore, even Vedio study 
cannot be a necessary preliminary requisite, 
much less the Upanayana rite. The only for- 
mality which was required, if at all, was for 
the aspirant to go to his guru and express 
his desire to be his sisya (%^) and to show 
himself ready to be at the guru’s service. 
Vide Brihadaranyaka VI. 2.7. ^ 

tr f gro — The anoieots 

used to approach their teacher simply through 
declaration. Aruni lived as a student by 
merely announcing that he was a student. 
No doubt we find in some oases the aspirant’s 
approaching the teachers with fuel in hand, 
but this is only symbolic of vairagyam and 
humility, and readiness to serve the guru. 
This symbol can be dispensed with where the 
guru is otherwise satisfied with the aspirant’s 
humility and vairagyam. Many of the 
aspirants being householders, there could not 
possibly have been any fresh Upanayanam 
for them, although they too carried fuel 
in band, and so no Upanayanam could be 
signified by the sisya merely carrying fuel 
to the guru. 

The Chhandogya however advocates the 
necessity for some preliminary qualifications 
in the aspirant for Brahmavidya. We have 
already seen how it insists in the eighth 
chapter on Brahmacharya as a preliminary 
qualification even in the case of grihathas. 
Intense shraddha and a genuine spirit of 
selfless public service and a willingness to 
renounce the world, if necessary, are also 
advocated in the story of Janasruti. 8atya 
kamajabala’s story shows what importanoe 
the Upanishad pays to sincerity, innocence 
and freedom from guile, readiness to open out 
one’s heart to the guru and an intense love of 
Truth. Upakosala’s story insists on persis. 
tence, self-control, and a resolute determina- 
tion to give up all personal comforts and 
conveDiences of lifo^ The neoessity for 
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humility and freedom from egoism, of absence 
of pride and arrogance arising from the 
consciouBoess of superior sociul status is 
shown in the Panchagnividya and Vaiswa. 
naravidya. Indra’s conduct and behaviour 
with regard to the instruction given by 
Prajapati shows us the necessity for intelli- 
gent vicharam on the basis of 

one’s own reason and experience and the 
capacity to the reject whatever was found 


inconsistent with reason and experience, 
even though the instruction may come from 
(jrod himself. 

The Chhandogya thus accepts the necessity 
for all the elements of Sadhanachatusthaya- 
eampatti preliminary 

qualifications for JBrahraavidya as pointed 
out by Sankara at the beginning of his Suira 
Bhasya, nothing more, rioiliing less. 


Tllli WHEEL 01' DHARMA 


By Anayarika Dharmapriya, 


Roll on, O Conquering Wheel, 

And cross both land and sea ; 

Love is more strong than steel, 

And hate must yield to thee. 

Roll on in thy victorious course, 

And set the nations free from force, 

Hefore thy sun-like sweep 
The hosts of Mara fiy< 

Like wan stars to the deep 
When Dawn impearls the sky. 

Thy splendour spreads from zone to zone — 
Roll on, and make the earth thine own. 

Conquer the hearts of men 
With love intense, profound ; 

And penetrate that den 
Of darkness underground, 

Where, in the midst of shadows deep. 

Lust aud hate and folly sleep. 

Ascend into the sky 
And like the sun at noon 
Shower radiance from on high — 

Thy love’s unstinted boon. 

When thou hast set the people free 
The universe will worship thee. 



I'URTlIliR RliFT-FCTIOXS ON PROGRESS 

By Aldous Huxley 


In the present article, I shall try to throw 
some light on the idea of progress in its relation 
to man’s Final End, the realisation that ‘thou 
art That.’ Seen from the standpoint of the 
Perennial Philosophy, biological progress is a 
heritable advance in the quality and extent of 
conciousnesR. In the course of terrestrial 
evolution life has developed awareness and 
in man, the highest product of that evolution, 
awareness has reached the point where any 
given individual rani (if he so desires, knows 
how and is prepared to fulfil certain con- 
ditions) open himself up to the unitivc know- 
ledge. It leads merely to the possibility of 
su< h a knowledge- And it leads to this 
possibility ihiough the development of free 
will and self— consciousness* Put free will 
and self - consciousness are the root of speci- 
fically human ignorance and wrong- - doing. 
The faculties that make the unitive know- 
ledge of reality possible are the very faculties 
that tempt human beings to indulge in that 
literally insane and diabolic conduct of which 
man alone of all the animals, is capable. 
This is a world in which nobody ever gets 
anything for nothing. The capacity to go 
higher is purchased at the expense of being 
able to fall lower. Only an angel of light 
can become the Prince of Darkness. On 
the lower levels of evolutionary development 
there is no voluntary ignorance or deliberate 
evil-doing; but, for that very reasoni there 
is also no enlightenment. That is why, in 
spite ot Puchenwald and Hiroshima, we 
have to give thanks for having achieved a 
human birth. 

Any creature which lives according to ins- 
tinct lives in a state of what may be called 
animal grace. It does, not its will, but the 
will of God — in — Nature. Man does not 
live by instinct ; his patterns of behaviour 
are not inborn but acquired. He is at liberty, 
within the restraints imposed by society and 
his own habits of thought, to ch^ ose the 
better or ;he worse, the moral and intellectual 
means to the Final End or the moral and 


intellectual means to self-destruction. “Not 
my will, but Thine, be done.’* This is the 
essence of all religion. Free will is given 
that self will may, be annihilated in the 
spiritual equivalent of instinct* Biological 
progress is a straight line, but the spiritual 
progress which we are at liberty to superim- 
pose on the human end-product of biological 
progress rises in a spiral towards a point 
corresponding to, but incommensurably far 
above, the position of the animal that lives 
according to instinct, or the will of God- in* 
Nature. 

Specifically human progress in happiuc.ss, 
virtue and creativeiiess is valuable, in the last 
analysis, as a condition of spiritual advance 
towards man’s h'inal End. ITungeri privation 
and misery ; covetousness, hatred, anger and 
lust; hide-bound stupidity and insensitivene.ss 
— all these are obstacles in the way of spiritual 
advance* At the same time it should not be for- 
gotten that if happiness, morals and creative- 
ness are treated as ends in themselves instead 
of means to further end, they can become 
obstacles to spiritual advance no less serious, 
in their way, than wretchedness, vice and 
conventionality. Enlightenment is not to be 
achieved by the person whose aim in life is to 
have a good time,* to the puritan worshipper 
of repressive morality for its own sake, or to 
the aesthete who lives for the creation, or 
appreciation of formal beauty. Idolatry is 
always fatal ; and even the highest human 
goods cease to be goods if they are worshipped 
for their own sake and not used, as they are 
intended to be used, for the achievement 
of an ultimate good that transcends them. 

We now come to progress in relation to the 
spiritual life — in relation, that is to say, to the 
conscious pursuit of man’s Final End. Signi- 
ficant in this context is the Buddha’s remark 
that he who says he is an arhat thereby pro- 
claims that he is not an arhat. In other 
words, it is fatal to boast of achievement or 
to take satisfaction in an experience which, 
if it genuinely partakes of enlightenment, is a 
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product of grace rather than of the personal 
effort. Progress in spirituality brings contri- 
tion as well as joy. The enlightenment is ex- 
perienced as joy: but this bright bliss illuminates 
all that, within the self, remains unenlightened, 
dispelling our normal blind complacency in 
regard to faults and shortcomings and causing 
us to regret not merely what we are, but even 
the very fact of our separate individuality. In 
total and uninterrupted enlightenment there 
can be nothing but the love, joy and peace 
which are the fruits of the spirit ; but on the 
way to that consummation contrition must 
alternate with bliss, and progress can be 
measured by the nature of that which is 
repented sinsi imperfections and finally our own 
individualised existence. 

Side by side with genuine progress in 
spirituality is an illusory progress through 
experiences which are thought to be apprehen- 
sions of the ultimate reality, hut whicli are in 
fact nothing of the kind. These experiences 
belong to one or other of two main classes. In 
the lirst class we find these emotional intoxica- 
tions induced by focussing devotion upon a 
figment of the imagination for example, the 
mental image of some divine person. Certain 
classes of spiritual exercises, such as those 
devised by St. Ignatius Loyola, exists solely 
for the purpose of training the imaginative 
powers and of arousing intense emotions in 
relation to the fantasies thus deliberately 
conjured up. Genuine mystics, such as 


St. John of the Cross or the author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing, insist that it is, in the very 
nature of things, impossible to come to a 
realization of ultimate reality by the cultiva- 
tion of the fancy and the feelings; for the 
fancy and the feelings belong to the 
separate ego, whereas the immanent and trans- 
cendant Godhead can only be realized when 
the separate ego has been stilled and put 
aside, when an empty space has been created 
in the mind so as to make room, as it were, 
for the Atman- Brahman. The ecstasy of 
fancy-begotten emotions is entirely different 
from unitivc knowledge of the divine Ground. 

The illusory experience of the second class 
are those induced by a form of self-hypnosis. 
Great stress is laid in many of the Mahayana 
sutrcis OR the necessity of avoiding the false 
samadhi of the sravakas and the Pratyeka 
Buddhas. This is a negative condition, an 
absence of consciousness rather than its trans- 
figuration. The world is escaped ; it is not 
seen anew specie actcniitatis, “if the 
doors of perception were cleansed,” wrote 
Blake, “ the world would appear as it is, 
infinite and holy.’* But in this false samadhi 
there is no cleansing of perception ; there is 
merely a turning away, a temporary abolition 
of perception. This is a reversion towards the 
condition of inanimate mailer, not a progress 
towards the Final End of unitive knowledge of 
the divine reality within the soul in and 
beyond the world. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Madras sets the clock back 

Tbe recent translatiors of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana into Rupsian by a 
Sanskrit scholar in Moscow and the new 
institution of chairs for Sanskrit in some of 
fhe universities in America are but a few 
indications of tbe growing interest cf the 
West in the study of Indian culture and in 
the language in which it is enshrined, name- 
ly Sanskrit. The voices of Max Muller and 
Schopenheur who sang the praises of Sans, 
krit reach us over centuries to remind os 
as it were, of the importance we should 
give to its study, especially when a free 
India has to formulate her national educa. 
tional policy. Wrote Max Muller in What 
India can teach us : * But even if Sanskrit 
were more of a dead language than it really 
is, all the living languages of India, both 
Aryan and Dravidian, draw their very life 
and soul from Sanskrit*. II.H. Wilson has 
something very relevent to say on this point; 

* Every person acquainted with the spoken/ 
speech of India knows perfectly well that 
its elevation to the dignity and usefulness of 
written speech has depended, and must still 
depend, upon its borrowing largely from its 
parent or kindred source; that no man who 
is ignorant of Arabic or Sanskrit can write 
Hindustani or Bengali with elegance, or 
purity or precision and that the condemna. 
tion of the classical languages to oblivion 
would consign the dialects to utter helpless- 
ness and irretrievable barbarism. (Asiatic 
Journal, Vol. xix. p. 15). 

*I do believe’, Max Muller continues, 

* that not to know what a study of Sanskrit, 
and particularly of the Veda, has already 
done for illuminating the darkest passages 
in the history of the human mind, of that 
mind on which we ourselves are feeding and 
living, is a misfortune, or at all events a loss, 
just as I should count it a loss to have pass- 
ed through life without knowing, however 
little, of the earth and the sun and moon the 

stars and of the thought, or the will or 

the law, that govern their movements’. 


It is not only the spoken speeoh of India 
that owes the soul of its dignity and eleva. 
tion to the parent language of Sanskrit. 
Many of the noble and lofty ideas and ideals 
which have become part and parcel of Tamil 
culture, can be traced to Sanskrit influence. 
Shaivism as we see it today is definitely a 
fruit of Sanskrit influence. It was Sanskrit 
that transformed the fighting tribal Karti. 
keya into the cultured Subramanya of to. 
day. 

With the unerring insight of a nation — 
builder Swami Vivekananda saw the place 
of Sanskrit in the scheme of national edu- 
cation he envisaged for India. In his most 
constructive and thought. provoking lecture, 
The Future of India' delivered at Madras 
he says ; 

* Therefore, the ideas must be taught in 
the language of the people; at the same 
time, Sanskrit education must go on along 
with it because the very sound of Sanskrit 
words gives a prestige and power and stren- 
gth to the race. It is culture that with, 
stands shocks, not a simple mass of know, 
ledge. You can put a mass of knowledge 
into the world, but that will not do it much 
good. There must come culture into the 
blood. We all know in modern times, of nations 
which have masses of knowledge, but what 
of them? They are like tigers, they are 
like savages, because culture is not there. 
Knowledge is only skin -deep, as oivilisation 
is, and a little scratch brings out the old 

savage The only safety, I tell you, 

men who belong to the lower castes the only 
way to raise your condition is to study 
Sanskrit, and this fighting and writing and 
frothing against the higher castes is in vain \ 
it does no good, and it creates fight and 
quarrel, and this race, unfortunately already 
divided^ (italics ours) is going to be divided 
more and more. The only way to bring about 
the levelling of caste is to appropriate the 
culture, the education which is the strength 
of the higher oastes.* 
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We have roproducod the above observa- 
tions both from the lovers of Indian wisdom 
outside India and the makers of India, just 
to show how vitally important they felt the 
study of Sanskrit for maintaining the 
life-arteries of Indian culture. At this hour 
of India's history when India f>bould 
furiously think of planning her educational 
policy along lines that will rehabilitate her 
culture, it is very disappointing to find the 
proposals of the S. S. L. C. Board appointed 
by the Madras Government, relegating 
Sanskrit to the limbo of an optional language 
in the curriculam, Hitherto Sanskrit, Tamil, 
and Telugu were offered as second languages 
and a study of one of these languages was 
compulsory. According to the present 
proposals Sanskrit is to be uprooted from 
this position and is to take its place along 
with Persian or Arabic ! Persian and Arabic 
are offered only in some schools and Sanskrit 
in the new scheme will be getting two 
periods ! Naturally Sanskrit will vanish 
from such schools as do not want to offer 
any course in optional languages. As 
these lines arc being written we hear that 
the Government have accepted the proposals 
of the S.S.L.G. Board. 


Wo appeal in the name of Indian wisdom 
and its devoted admirers inside and outside, 
wo appeal ill the name of the makers of 
India like Swarai Vivekananda to the 
sponsors of the above proposals, not to rob 
the youth of India the sacred op, ortunity 
of learning its sacred languaf^e, its Daivi 
bhasha, the mother of her culture. Let not 
the state of utter helplessness and irretriev- 
able barbarism which Mr, H. H. Wilson saw 
for the spoken dialects of India when torn 
asunder from the parent source, como to 
Tamil is our prayer. May the voices of the 
Madras premier, Sri Ptamaswami Reddiar 
who, in his recent convocation speech at 
Chidambaram exhorted the youth to revive 
and relive the anoiem traditions of Hindu 
culture through reverential study of our 
scriptures and the voice of other Ministers 
who spoke of Sanskrit as the mother of our 
culture and assured us that the Government 
will do their best to promote Sanskrit studies 
and to maintain the time-honoured status of 
Sanskrit, gather strength and volume so that 
the retrogressive steps contemplated in the 
above proposals may not put us hack by 
years in our cultural journey. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES; By 
Motiinder Singh. The Hind Kitabs, 
Publishers, Bombay. Pages 213 fXL. 
Price Rs. 7 S-O. 

When Field Marshal Smuts was censured in the 
U. N. by Mrs. Vijayalakehmi Pandit for his policy 
of racial discrimination against the Indians in 
South Africa, Smuts found it quite handy to retort 
by an indictment on India for her treatment of her 
Depressed Classes. How can India face the world 
with this black scar on her face ? India has given 
birth to the highest philosophy and religion in the 
world that speak of world- brotherhood and the 
divinity of the human personality, and in India 
men trample over the necks of their brethren in 
the name of religion ! As long as there are 5 to 6 
crores of the Depressed Classes left in the limbo of 
illiteracy, starvation and oblivion, India cannot 


enjoy the fruits of the new-born freedom. At no 
time was the problem of th'> Depressed Classes so 
poignant and so insistent as today in the context 
of Indian independence. And hence Sri Mohinder 
Singh’s study of the problem is both timely and 
very helpful to-day. 

Sri Mohinder Singh goes into the problem with a 
sympaihv of heart and thoroughness of detail that 
it richly deserves A mere glance at some of the 
chapter headings will bear out the thoroughness 
of the survey. The Standard of living, Problems 
of debt and credit, Social and economic dis* 
abilities, Customs, beliefs and culture, Caste 
organisation and Government, Measures of social 
and economic Amelioration are chapters that bring 
to light the hidden strength, raciel vita- 
lity, dynamism and purity that are inherent in the 
Depressed Classes^but which are never recognised. 
Writes the author ' only offences most heinous 
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involve permanent expulsion. For less serious 
uSonces a man may be outcaated either fora 
definite period or till he performs some purificatory 
ceremony. . . The outcaate has invariably to 
feast his brethren before he can be restored to 
caste. At times this has to be preceded by 
penances or purificatory ceremonies of various, 
kinds. This would especially be the case if the 
offence involved is of a religious nature, e g., 
insulting a Brahmin or killing a cow~(p. ISU & 189), 
There is in evidence among thorn considerable elasti- 
city in the matter of traditional occupations which 
vouches for their suseptibility to healthy modern 
influences. The author records many cases where 
members of functional castes are leaving their 
traditional occupation and taking to other oeeupa. 
tions in increasing numbers. 

In the last chapter entitled Measures of social 
and economic amelioration the author has got 
very practical and important suggestions to offer 
to banish the indebtedness, illiteracy and social 
disabilities am mg the Depressed Classes. Fifty 
years ago Swami Vivekananda said that the 
problem of India is the problem of the masses 
(alas! VVe are now where we were fifty years ago) 
and he had something very optimistic to say 
about them. He said that compared with other 
countries the masses of India are the most self- 
reliant* pure and hard-working. It is the duty of 
every Hindu to know them in their true perspective, 
to study the problem of ths Depressed Classes 
intimately and give them their duet the prestige 
and status of an efficient limb of the Hindu 
Society. ‘ Could not such a metaphysics* writes 
Mr. Mukherjee in his Introduction ' give birth to a 
new consciousness of the majesty and dignity of 
the common man, and sponsor a new country- 
wide campaign of social goodwill and amelioration 
born in the womb of aggressive Hinduism ! Could 
not the Constituent Assembly give the lead to 
this movement by the declaration, backed by 
penal measures, that all serfs and bond-slaves are 
emancipated from the day of Indian Indepc idence?’ 

The Hind Kitaba must be congratulated for the 
excellent printing and get-up of the book. They 
deserve the grateful thanks of India xnd her well- 
wishers for making available this valuable 
document on a problem whose solution cannot brook 
any delay. 

HIMALAYAS : The Abode of 
LIGHT. By Nicholas Roerich. Nalanda 
Publications, Post Box 1363 Bombay. 
Pages ]80; Price not mentioned. 

India's spiritual conquest of Russian hearts is 
not a new chapter in India’s cultural history. 
Roerich is a new-born child of India who has made 


India not only his ipiritual mother but his home. 
Mystic-dreamer, painter and writer, he always dips 
his brush and pen in the ink of Indian idealism* 
From his home in the Himalayas he has been 
giving to the world a regular stream of paintings 
and writings brimming with the peace and bliss of 
the Himalayas. The present book brings together 
nearly twbnty-fuur of his writings and paintings. 

Every monograph opens with a painting which 
prepares the mind of the reader for receiving the 
mysticism of Roerich’s writings. All the paintings 
have the background of the Himalayau snow. 
Perhaps the snow is too much in the paintings and 
produces a monotone. It is difficult to single out 
one painting or one essay from the collection for 
its extra-excellence. All contribute to impart to 
the sensitive mind the spiritual awareness which is 
the one gift of the Eternal Snows. 

The Nalanda publications have to be congratula- 
ted for this service done to all lovers of art and 
the Himalayan snows, of bringing together these 
painting-* and writings of one of the remarkable and 
interesting personalities of tho twentieth century, 

ATMA—BODIIA or Self-Know- 
l.EDGK OF Ski Sankakaciiarya. 

Tkanst.atki) ny Swami NiKnrr.AN- 

ANOA. Sri Ramakkisijna Math, 

Mvlafork. 1*.\(;es 320 Pricf. Rs. 4. 

Atma— bodha consisting of sixty- eight elegant 
and simple Sanskrit verses is a powerful primer of 
Advaitism ascribed to Sankaraebarya. According 
to the Advaita Brahman is the all- porvaaivo 
spiritual reality and the self- within us is that 
reality, Hence to know our self as Brahman and 
every other thing as unreal is to come by self- 
knowledge as also to climb to the highest flights 
of Advaitic realization. Tho early stanzas give 
us the nature and magnitude of the impediments 
to this self-realization, and how to remove 
them. The treatise round*! off by describing 
in vivid terms the realization of identity between 
Atman, the individual self and Brahman and the 
bliss that results from such realization. 

Swami Nikhilananda has taken this opportunity 
to expatiate on the religion and philosophy of 
Advaita- Vedanta in a scholarly and long intre- 
duotion. Those who like to.haveidefinito and clear 
ideas about Advaita- Vedanta will do w ell to go 
through this introduction. The translation of the 
stanzas is lucid and accurate and the notes fully 
explanatory. 
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.The value of the book is beyond measure 
increased by the Appendix where the translator 
has given some of Sri Sankara's hymns and stotras 
to Gods and Goddesses with a free translation. 
Often the busy world goes away with the impres- 
sion that Sankara is a dry Advaitin and nothing 
more. A full appraisal and appreciation of 
Sankara's great personality must include an 
emphasis on his deep devotional aspect as 
evidenced in his mellifluous hymns. Swami 
Nikhilananda has placed all lovers of Indian 
wisdom under a debt of gratitude by bringing 
together in this volume Sankara’s Advaitic genius 
and devotional fervour and thus presenting the 
full Sankara to the readers. 

The pi'inting and get-up of the book is good 
aud it is priced moderately, 

FIVE - MINUTE BlOGKAI'l 1 1 ES : 

By DALK CAKNI'.filL. VOKA AND Co 3, 
Round Building, Kalijadkvi Road, 
Bomday 2. Price Rs. 4-12-0. Pages 256. 

In the present volume Dale Carnegie has once 
again brought to focuss his marvellous fund of 
biographical facts about outstanding men aud 


women and his genius for condensation , We had 
a taste of his genius for biographical writing in his 
book, the 'Biographical round-up*. Like a 
inaHtor-painter, he achieves wonderful effect by a 
fow strokes of his pen and these are naturally the 
lightning incidents in the lives of these stalwarts. 

The struggles and achievements of some fifty 
great lives are packed in these pages. Writers, 
presidents, dictators, world -moving actors, and 
actresses and husinessmen flit across the pages and 
make ua breathe the rarefied air of their endeavours 
and achievements. The genius of Carnegie is seen 
when he brings up his hero from nothing, lie 
begins his story by narraiiug a very common 
incident in their life, but with that he throws off- 
as they have done, the lid that was covering their 
greaineas. And all this in racy American 
limpid prose ! 

India has yet to learn this art of oouatriictiLig 
short and living biographies. Vora Publisherfl by 
making this wonderful book available in India 
has awakened the literary conBciousnesB of India 
to the above need and has thus done a service to 
India. The illustrations add interest to the 
biographies and the printing and get up maintain 
the high traditions of the Vora Publishers. 
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THE KAMAKRISIINA MISSION 
Report for the year 1946 

The 38th Annual General Meeting of the iiama- 
krishua Mission was held at the Belur Math 
premises on the .'ith October, 1947. The following 
is a brief report of the work done by the Mission 
during the year 194(5, 

Centres: There were altogether (>5 Mission 
centres and 8 sub centres, which served all without 
distinction of caste, creed or colour and preaohud 
non-sectarian roligiuiis principles 

Relief Work: During the year under review. 
Riot Relief work was cooduuiod in Tippero and 
Noakhali Districts . The Mission distributed up to 
the end of December, 1,736 blankets, 6,060 pieces of 
cloth, 2,278 sweaters and banians, 1,669 iitensila, 
326 mds. 25 srs. of rice aud 203 lbs. of powdered 
milk; besides rosaries, vermilliou packets and 
conoh-braoalets were largely distributed. The Out- 
door DiapenBary at Himeohar treated 1.746 
patients. The Evacuee Relief Camp at Sylbet fed 


221 persona twice a day and distributed 18 j mds, 
of rice to 317 refugees. The Sargachhi Ashrama 
distributed some woollen blankets and chaddars 
among the refugees. Up to the end of December 
last, receipts under this head were lis, 2,4Uj272-ll-3 
and disbursements Rs. 86.053-3 9 The wo"rk is 
still continuing 

For the riot- affected people in Bihar, Relief 
work was conducted on a small scale. Flood Relief 
work was conducted in the Districts of Cachar. 
Chittagong and Sylbet. 

Medical Work; The Aliasion conducled 6 
general and 2 maternity Hospitals, with a total of 
.>U beds. The total number of indoor cases was 

11 977, and that of surgical cases, including those 
of the Eye Hospital at Brindaban, was 3,063- The 
41 outdoor Dispensaries, including the T. B. Clinic 
at Delhi and tlio Eye Clinic at Karachi, treated in 
all 5,00,744 cases during the year. 

Educatlon«l Work: Work under this bead 
included two College,. 4 Residential High Schools, 

12 Secondary Schools and 11 H E. Schools aud 11 
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M. E. Schools, with a total of 4,080 boys and 1,922 
girls ; 49 Primary Schools with 2.886 boys and 2 725 
girls. 13 Night 6*chools with 416 students, 4 Indus* 
trial Schools with 367 siudentst and two centres for 
technicians having 130 tneohaniciane and electri- 
cians under training. The Mission had 35 
Students' HomeB, which accommodated 1,532 
students. The Orphanage at Rabara, in 24- 
Parganas, had 180 boys on its rolls. 

Work for Women : llnder this head the 
Mission conducted the Wnmen's Department of 
the Benares Home of Service, the Maternity 
Hospitals at Calcutta and Taki, the Widows* Home 
at Puri, the Women Invalids* Home at Benares^ 
the Sarada* Vidyalaya at Madras, the Sister 
Nivedita (..{iris’ School at Calcutta, etc. 

Work outside India : In Mauritius, Singapore, 
Burma and Ceylon the Mission carried on its 
educational and cultural activities: 

Finance : Tne total receipts of the Mission in 
India in 1046 were He, .32,10,690-9-5 and the total 
disbursemeots Ra. 31,63,513 4-0, 

Belur Math (Howrah), 

October 7, 1047, SWAMI MADHAVANANDA, 
OtMfal Secrctafy^ liamakriahna Miaaion, 

CHITTAGONG FLOOD RELIEF 
Ramakrishna Mission’s Appeal 

The Ramakrishna Mission has started Flood 
Relief work in the Chittagong Districti and the 
first distribution of foodstuffs took place on the 
14th September last. Since then it has been giving 
weekly doles of foodstuffs through two centres — 
one at Mahira and another at Anwara, covering 
about 10 villages. Every week 340 recipients are 
being helped with rice and some 660 persons with 
Chira, biseuits and milk. We have sent about 
400 mds. of biscuits to make up for the shortage of 
rice, which is hard to procure even at Ks. 38 per 
maund. As the standing crops were destroyed, we 
have dirttributed seedlings to the cultivators so 
that the next crop way not fail in the area. We 
have also opened an outdoor Dispensary, which 
gives medical relief to the people. Fortunately 
there is no epidemic of any kind. Hut construc- 
tion has to be provided for, since winter is 
approaching, and there is need for clothing also. 
We appeal to our generous countrymen to supply, 
us with funds. Contributions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged at the following 


address : The General Secretary Ramakrishna 
Mission. P. O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. 

Belur Math (Howrah), 

October 18. 1947. SWAMI MADHAVANANDA- 
Qenaral Secreiaryt Ramakriahna Miaaion. 

INDO BRITISH GOODWILL MISSION 

The Indo-British Goodwill and cultural Mission 
to India led by Swami Avyaktananda is now visiting 
important cities and meeting distinguished men and 
leaders in India The Mission is being enthusiasti- 
cally received everywhere. 

After their sojourn at Bombay on landing, they 
visited Karachi. They are now in New Delhi meeting 
leaders and visiting important places. Swami 
Avyaktananda had an interview with Mahatma 
Gandi. 

The Mission consists of Miss Vivyan Jenkins, 
Dr.D.N. Dutt, Mr. Robert Horniman, Miss Margaret. 
Flint, Rev V. N. Andrew and Mr. M. Van Sprang. 
The cultural Mission has come to India to gain first 
hand experience of the great cultures extant in 
India and to strengthen the relationship of cultural 
give-and. take between Britain and India at a 
critical time in the history of India. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION’S APPEAL 
Refugee Relief at Kurukshetra 

The public is aware that a huge number of refugees 
from West Punjab has been gathered at Kuruksh. 
etra, in East Punjab. The Ramakrishna Mission has 
started relief work at that place to help these 
sufferers. At present a free Milk Canteen is being 
run for the children, and medical aid is being given 
to the sick, both of which were urgently needed. 
The work will soon be expanded with the addition 
of a free Kitchen. 

The plight of theee absolutely helpless people can 
easily be imagined. The winter also is approaching 
We appeal to the generoun public for immediate 
help in aid ofthose unfortunate sisters and brothers. 
Contributions will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged at the following address : The 
General Secretary. Ramakrishna Mission, P. O. 
Belur Math, Dt. Uowiah. 

Belur Math (Howrah). 

November 5. 1947, SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
General Secretary, Ramakriahna Miaaior^ 
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SRI RAHAKRISHNA'S PRACTICE OE ISLAH 

By SWAMI Saradanakda 


From the Advaitic state of oonsciousnesa 
the Master came to know about another fact. 
To be established in the state of Advaita is 
the goal of all spiritual practices. For before 
this time, he had practised the disciplines 
of the various religions of India, and come 
to the realisation that they all took one to 
the state of Advaita. When we asked him 
about thd Advaitic realisation, he told ns 
again and again : ** My boy, that is the last 

word in spiritual life. It is a natural state 
that oomes on the soul in the full maturity 
of divine love. Understand that it is the 
final goal of all religions, and that all 
religions are so many paths leading to the 
same goal.” 

As a result of his Advaitio realisation, the 
Master’s mind gained a wdhderful catholi- 
city. He developed a great sympathy for 
all religions which consider the realisation 
of God as the final end of life. But he was 
not able to know at first that this perfect 
catholicity and sympathy for all the faiths 
was a realisation that he of all men had for 
the first time, and 'that no one in the past 
was ever able to gain it in such fullness as 
in his case. He came to understand it 
gradually through his contact with many 
spiritual aspirants duiing his stay at 
Dakshineswar and his pilgrimage to holy 
plaoei. But even from now he used to feel 


very much pained when he saw one-sided, 
ness in religious matters in any one, and he 
would try to rectify this mentality whenever 
he came across it. 

The Practice of Islam 

How wonderfully liberal the Master’s mind 
at this time had become, having been 
established in the monistic knowledge, is 
indicated clearly by an event of his life at 
this time. We know already that after his 
full realisation of Advaita the Master suffered 
from physical illness for several months. 
The event, we refer to, took place after he 
was cured of his illness. 

A certain person, Govinda Rai by name, 
had been practising religion from some time 
before this event. Hriday says that he was 
a Kshatriya by caste. Most probably he was 
well. versed in Persian and Arabic. Having 
studied various religious schools and having 
associated himself with various sects, he 
finally felt attracted by the liberal views of 
Islam and was duly initiated into it. We 
are not sure, however, how far he followed 
the social customs of Islam though he 
accepted its religious views. But we have 
heard that since his initiation into that 
religion, he had been devotedly studying 
the Koran and enthusiastically practising 
according to the Koranic methods. Govinda 
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was a lover of Ood. Probably the method of 
God-realiaation according to the teaching of 
the Sufi sect of Islam had a strong hold on 
his mind. For be used to be engaged day 
and night in the realisation of his ideal like 
the dervishes of the Sufi sect. 

The Arrival of the Sufi, Govinda Rai 

Anyhow he happened to arrive at that 
time at the Dakshineswar temple, and finding 
the Panchavati very convenient for his 
sadhana, he established his seat in its cool 
shade and began to spend his days. Like 
the Hindu monks, the Mussalman Fakirs 
also were at that time welcome at the temple 
of Rani Rasmani and received equal 
hospitality at the temple. Therefore so long 
as Govinda stayed at the temple he had not 
to go out to beg his food, but spent his days 
blilssfully devoting himself to the thought of 
his Lord. Having seen Govinda, the Master 
was attracted to him ; and when he con. 
versed with him he was charmed by his 
sincere faith and love of God. His mind was 
therefore drawn towards the religion of Islam 
and he thought within himself: * This also 
is a path to God-realisation. The infinitely 
playful Mother has been leading many 
persons along this path to the blessedness of 
realising Her lotus feet. 1 must see how 
Mother fulfils men along this path. I must 
receive initiation from Govinda and devote 
myself to the practice of this sadhana,' 

The Master Receives Initiation from 

Govinda 

Action quickly followed thought. He 
expressed his mind to Govinda, was initiated 
by him and gave himself up to the practice 
of Islam. * At this Gme/ the Master said t ) 
us, ' 1 used to repeat the name Alla ”, wear 
my cloth in the fashion of the Muhammadans, 
and recite the Namaz regularly. .\11 Hindu 
ideas being wholly banished from the mind, 
not only did I not salute the Hindu gods and 


goddesses, but I had no inclination even for 
visiting them. After passing three days in 
that way, I fully realised the goal of that 
form of devotion.’ During his practice of 
Islam the Master first of all saw a radiant 
Person with a long beard and of grave 
appearance ; and then his mind, passing 
through the realisation of the Brahman with 
attributes was finally absorbed in the 
Brahman, without attributes. 

The Master's Conduct During the 

Practice of Islam 

Hriday used to say that during this 
practice Sri Ramakrishna was ready to eat 
all sorts of food that Muhammadans take, 
including beef, and it was at the earnest 
entreaty of Mathuranath that he desisted 
from this extreme course. Knowing full 
well that Sri Ramakrishna, with his child- 
like tenacity of purpose, would not be 
satisfied unless he could carry out some part 
at least of his desire, Mathur had various 
dishes prepared in the Muhammadan style 
by a Brahmin under the direction of a 
Musalman, and gave them to the Master to 
take. During the practice of Islam he never 
stepped into the precincts of the temple, and 
lived in Mathuranath’s quarters which were 
outside the temple compound. 

The Significance of the Master's 

Islamic Practice 

The above episode of the Master’s life indi. 
cates how sympathetic his mind had become 
towards other religions after his realisation 
of Advaita, and how only through a belief in 
the Advaita, the Hindus and Mussalmans of 
India can be sympathetically and fraternally 
disposed towards each other. The Master 
used to say : There are mountain.like 

barriers between the Hindus and the 
Mussalmans. In spite of their living 
together for ages, their thoughts, religious 
faiths, and activities have remained totally 
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inoomprehensible to eaoh other.** Does not the 
praotioe of Islam by the Master, the prophet 
of the age, indicate that these mountain-like 
barriers will vanish one day, and that these 
two communities will embrace each other 
in love? 

The Strong Hold of Advaitic Con- 
sciousness on the Master. 

As a result of his being established in the 
state of nirvikalpa aamadhi^ the sight of 
men and things abiding oven on the pheno. 
menal plane would often suddenly invoke in 
the Master*8 mind the memory of the 
monistic consciousness, and plunge him into 
the transcendental state. We have seen 
him reaching that state without any con. 
soious resolve at the slightest inspiration. 
It is therefore redundant to mention that 
henceforward ho was able to plunge into the 
Absolute state whenever he so wished. How 
profoundly dear was this Advaitic outlook to 
his heart is evident from the little things we 
have mentioned before. They also show 
how his outlook was at once wide and deep. 
Our remarks will be explained if we mention 
here a few incidents of the Master’s life, 
which indicate his Advaitic c.msciousnees. 

The extensive gardens of the Dakshineswar 
temple are thickly grown over by grass 
during the rains, and this causes great 
difficulty to the gardeners in rearing up 
vegetables. Grass-cutters therefore are then 
allowed to out grass and take it away. An 
old man once received permission to take 
grass without fee and he out the grass gladly 
and abundantly, and made it into a big 
bundle to carry to the market. The Master 
saw that the man had out so much grass 
through greed that it was beyond his power 
to carry the load. The man was poor ; he 
could not see that he was too weak ; he tried 
again and again to poise the bundle on his 
head but failed. As he looked on, the 
Master fell into an ecstasy. He thought that 
though the man had within him the Self who 
is knowledge absolute, yet outside there was 


So much foolishness. The Master exclaimed, 
‘Oh Rarria, mysterious is your play !’ and 
so saying, he entered Samadhi. 

The Master one day saw at Dakshineswar 
a butterfly flying with a long straw stuck in 
its tail. He thought that some mischievous 
boy had done this and ho felt pained. But 
the next moment he went into an ecstatic 
state and began to laugh loudly saying : 

‘ Oh, Rama, it is you who have thus inflioted 
pain on yourself ! ’ 

A certain portion of the garden 
of the Kali temple once looked 
beautiful, being grown over with fresh grass. 
The Master, as he looked at the place one 
day, was so absorbed in it that he began to 
feel the place absolutely as a part of his own 
body. Just then a man came and began to 
walk across the plot of grass. This caused 
such an excruciating pain in his chest that 
he became restless. Referring to the 
incident, the Master said to us : “ The pain 
I felt at that time was just as if some one 
was walking over my chest. Such kind of 
ecstasy is very painful. This lasted with 
me for six hours. But even this short ex- 
perience became unbearable to me.” 

One day the Master was looking at the 
Ganges standing at the large central ghat ; 
he was in an ecstatic mood. Two boats were 
then moored by the ghat and the boatmen 
were quarrelling with each other on some 
affair. The quarrel became louder and the 
stronger man dealt a severe slap on the back 
of the weaker one. At that the Master burst 
into a loud cry. This plaintive cry reached 
the ears of Hriday at the shrine of Kali. So 
he came quickly to the Master and found 
that hid back had turned red and swollen. 
He became very angry and said again and 
again, ‘Show me, uncle, who has beaten 
you. I shall tear off his head When the 
Master gradually calmed down and narrated 
the incident, Hriday was dumbfounded. 
This incident Sjt. Girish Cbandra Gbose 
heard from the lips of the Master and 
told us. 
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The religion of the temple and the Church 
or more correctly institutional religion is 
interested in holding out to men the 
promise of personal salvation, salvation 
* which could be attained very largely by 
belief and formalities, without any serious 
disturbance of the believer's ordinary habits 
and occupations’. A Church or a temple 
that prescribes any mild cut in the quantum 
of the devotee’s daily luxuries is sure to 
become unpopular. * Be where you are, and 
as you are ’ this sublime teaching has been 
so piteously prostituted by the temple- 
religion. We want security, security from 
disease, from death, from poverty and all 
worldly ills, and that religion which doles 
out the maximum of this security be* 
C3mes the most popular. Of course, institu- 
tional religion gives us something un. 
pleasant too. It frightens us with hell- fire. 
But this hell is necessary as a counterpart 
of the heaven it promises. 

The religion of the mystics is so unlike 
institutional religion. It does not promise a 
heaven, nor does it frighten you with hell. 
The religion of the mystics knows that these 
are bad psychological devices to help the 
devotee in self-discovery, in the unitive 
knowledge of God. It demands a lot of wise 
rationing in food, drink, sleep and recreation ; 
in short, the mystics expect disciplining and 
control from us. And the reward, ii reward 
it can be called— is not personal salvation, 
but a happy self -dissolving for world. aalva. 
tion. Herein is the fundamental difference 
between religion, institutional and spiritual : 
the first promises personal salvation, the 
second expects us to work for world good. 
We have got a glorious instance of true 
spiritual religion in Prahlada who said to the 
Lord, * 0 Lord, most sages intent on their 
own idlvation contemplate Thee in perfect 
silence ; and they do not think of the purpose 


to be secured to others. Abandoning these 
helpless creatures I do not seek release 
for my single self. (Bhagavata : 7-9 44). 
Buddha, Christ, Krishna and Rama- 
krishna, all put themselves last in the queue 
for salvation and were unanimous that we 
must take all others along with us to the 
kingly banquet of immortality. * Go forth, 
ye monks into the world, for the good of the 
many, for the happiness of the many *, 
exhorted the Enlightened one. They 
certainly reach me.* assures Sri Krishna, 'who 
having restrained all the senses, and always 
equanimous, work for a better ordering of 
society.* The scripture of the Christiana is 
not content to say. * that those who shall 
teach wisdom to men. as Jesus Christ did, 
shall have life everlasting ’ (Ecclea XXIV, 3). 
It says moreover, * that those who show the 
way of justice to many, shall shine tike (tars 
for all eternity.' Hero is a holy enthusiasm 
that must be harnessed to a better ordering 
of society, for forging a society of greater 
freedom and more opportunities . 

The religion that is anxious for a better 
ordering of society, for more freedom and 
opportunities is just the thing that fits 
modern temper admirably well. The 
modern temper is predominantly socialist, 
anarchist, iconoclastic. It wants to 
create a new world, a new society of equal 
opportunities, with the sources of happiness 
and freedom equally distributed. To this 
end the modern temper has started bjeaking 
all old * idols.' But unfortunately new idols 
have come in their place. True socialism 
and anarchism must begin from within, with 
the breaking of self. made idols. They have 
made a fetish of these new political philo. 
Sophies. * Eanatioism is idolatry *, writes 
Huxley, and it has the moral evil of idolatry 
in it ; that is, a fanatic worships something 
which is the creation of his own desires, and 
thus even his self-devotion in support of it 
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iB only an apparent self-devotion; for in 
fact it is making the parts of bis nature or 
his mind, which he least values, offer sacrifice 
to that which he most values. The moral 
fault is the idolatry, the setting up, of some 
idea which is most kindred to our own minds 
and the putting it in the place of Christ, 
who (alone cannot be made an idol and 
inspire idolatry, because be combines all 
ideas of perfection, and exhibits them in 
their just harmony and combinatiot\.’ Add 
to this moral idolatry, the technological and 
political forms of idolatry and the picture is 
complete. 

How have we slipped into these idolatries? 
We wanted sefnirity from ma*lerial want and 
asked science to build the house of security 
and luxury for us and technological Idolatry 
and the security of the atom bomb Were the 
result. We wanted security from other 
nations and fell in^o the mouth 'of the 
Nazi and the Fascist idolatries. We 
removed God from his place and put our 
fanaticism and narrow-mindedness in his 
place and the worst form of moral idolatry 
was the result. 


Security cannot be had so long as we are 
of this insecure world. Ho who rides a tiger 
oan never dismount. Security worth the 
name is of the spirit withiu, that is the abode 
of all security, happiness and freedom. The 
chief business of spiritual religion is to 
uncover the springs of strength; happiness 
and freedom not only in one but in all alike. 
The religion of the mystics which is the 
true spiritual religion seeks to usher in a world 
in which the creative spirit is alive, in which 
life is an adventure full of joy and hope, 
based rather upon the impulse to construct 
than upon the desire to retain what we possess 
or to seize what is pcssessed by others. It 
seeks to bring in a world where affection has 
free play, in which love is ptiri^ed of the 
instinct for domination, in which criieUy and 
envy have been dispelled by happiness and the 
unfettered development of all the instincts 
that build up life and fill it with mental and 
spiritual delights. 8uch a world is possible, it 
waits for our choice. He wh ) choos'ia it, 
gets it. Let us choose that religion which 
will usher in the world described above, a 
world that is our deepest necessity. 


SAYINGS OF KABIR 

Those who know the suffering of others are saints; those who do not know 
it, are butchers only. 

Forsake me not, O Lord, though the whole world be arrayed against m®. To 
Thee there are many like me; to me Thou art the only protector. 

What availeth if thou hast passed thy life in muttering over beads, if thy mind 
is not subdued ; give up the crookedness of thy mind and the labyrinths of tliy heart. 



‘TIIH INTHGRATION OF TUF FHRSONALITY’ 

By Indra Sen 


Prof. 0. 0. Jung gives an intcresoing study 
of the process of individuation in his book, 
entitled The Integration of Personality. 
Cjnsciouences and unocnsoioueness are,^ 
nooordiog to him, the two aspects of life. 
But they ' do not make a whole when either 
is suppressed or damaged by the other *. 
There is a conflict which means also 
collaboration, act ial and possible, between 
' the reason and the self protective ways* of 
the conscious and ' the chaotic life of the 
uncouBcioiis’. But the yogia who are to 
him past masters in the art of attaining 
wholeness of life, aim at samadhit an eostatio 
condition that seems to bo equivalent to an 
unconscious state. ' * In their case*, states 

he, ‘ the unconscious has devoured the 
ego-consciousness * The universal con. 
sciousnesB alleged to be attained in 
aamadhif asserts he, *18 a contradiction in 
terms, since exclusiveness, selection and dis- 
crimination are the root and essence of all 
that can claim the name of consciousness 
* An accurate application of the methods of 
the Pdli-canon, or of Yoga.sutrasf he is 
prepared to grant, ‘ produces a remarkable 
extension of consciousness. But the content 
of consciousness loses in clearness and detail 
with increasing extension. In the end, 
coDSciousness becomes vast but dim, with an 
infinite multitude of objects merging into an 
indistinct totality-^ a state in which the 
subjective and objective are almo t com- 
pletely identical.'” But this is not the 
solution to be 'recommended north of the 
Tropic of Cancer * where people believe 
firmly enough in the ego-consciousoeBS. 

The above opinions are bound to interest 
a student of psychology and yoga. The 
objective of the realisation of 'a unique, 

* C. Q, Jung, The Integration 0 / VeraonaUty p, 26. 

® Ibid, p . 26. 

* Ibid, p. 26. 


indivisible unit or * whole man ”, that ideal of 
personality as Jung puts it, can be, on the 
whole, accepted on behalf of yoga. Both are 
also agreed that the human nature as such 
involves a conflict which has to be made 
good. Now Jung believes that the yogi 
does attain to a whohness of life, though 
that he achieves, says he, by reducing the 
conscious to the unconpcious. But it passes 
comprehension how ‘ wholeness ”, which 
implies a single principle of organisation in 
all the elements of life, oan bo accounted for 
by the unconscious, which is recognised to 
bo * chaotic* in character. This single 
principle cannot ba a moral rule, however 
universil, sincB by its very conception a 
moral law involves opposition to sensibility 
and impulse, which it seeks to govern. Thus 
the wholeness implying as it does a trans 
cendence of all conflict ca mot be explained 
with reference to any term of the unconscious 
or the conscious. The relative unification of 
wkoleiUBs, ordinal ily realised in life oan 
surely be accounted for by the evolution of 
the moral sense, but the wholeness boro 
visualised is the complete harmonisation of 
life and therefore ibat single principle must 
be a saprt'-inoral principle; a sub-moral could 
give only the wholeness of ao animal. 

The concept of a supra.moral principle is 
bound to cause dififioulty since we are 
ordinarily so muoh acoustomed to treating 
moral life as almost the highest reach of 
man. Without going into a fuller dis- 
cussion I will content myself at present with 
just the affirmation that a life of oonfiiot 
between good and evil with an inoreasing 
ability to choose the good does seem, of 
necessity, to imply a life of spontaneous 
righteous activity. That ia the concept, to 
my mind, of spiritual life, which involves a 
definite transcondenoe of the moral or the 
human level of consoiousness. The conflict 
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of moral life caunot be final as no contradic- 
tion can be. If contradiction on the 
intellectnal side presuppoaes a position of 
ayntheaia and reconciliation, the conflict of 
moral life can also be understood only 
against the possibility of spiritual fulfilment 
and consummation of life. 

Now such supreme principle, which can 
afford to take up and harmonise the whole 
of the mental life of mao. is obviously man's 
highest potentiality and possibility. The 
unconscious, collective or individual, has 
been pretty thoroughly investigated by the 
psycho-analysts. And they all agree in 
regarding it as almost a mass of impulses 
seeking their individual giatification. This 
new highest possibility of men, though an 
uncoDSoiouB content, is obviously not a 
content of the unconsciousness as it has 
been revealed to us by the psycho-analyst. 
It is also not a content of our ego- conscious, 
ness. Does it then not necessitate the 
positing of another sphere or’ aspect of our 
consciousness, which implying as it docs a 
mode of consciousness higher than the 
moral, as-yet.unrealised, may be called 
Buperoonscious ? Our subconscious is the 
dynamic retention of our racial and individual 
history. Our consciouBuess is adopted to the 
practical requirements of our life in relation 
to the environment. That is the essential 
biological and evolutional function of it. 
But as in the animal at its higher levels 
indications of the beginnings of the rational 
level of obnsciousness can be noticed, so in 
man there are, as there must be, indications 
of the future evolutional development. Such 
indications are factors in human nature 
qualitatively different from the suboonsoious, 
which is a record of the past, and the cons- 
cious, which concerns itself with the present. 

But to Jung what we are not conscious of 
belongs to the unconscious and no super* 
oonscious can really exist. He says ' 1 am 
unable to separate an unconscious below 


from unconscious above, since I find intelli- 
gence and purposivcnesB below as well as 
above.’ ^ Our superconscious is surely 
unconscious with us except for certain extra, 
ordinary experiences, which betray its 
intrusion into the normal waking conscious- 
ness. But the unconscious can only have 
intelligence and purposiveness of an order, 
which deserves at the human level the des- 
cription of being chaotic, while the intelli. 
gonce and purposiveness of the super- 
conscious is of an order higher to mnn's 
present status. 

The samadhi of the yogi^ which Jung may 
describe as the unconscious, implying as it 
does according to his admission the supreme 
* wholeness ’ of life, cannot really be un- 
conscious in the sense of the chaotic un. 
conscious of our life. It is surely not 
conscious in the sense of the exclusiveness, 
selection and discrimination ’ of the ego- 
consciousness. But what necessity is there 
to suppose as Jung does fhat oxclusiveness 
etc., are the root and essence of all conscious- 
ness ? Surely our normal human conscious- 
ness is such. But we know well enough that 
the entire extent of consciousness is so wide 
and varied that it may be a mistake to iusiet 
too categorically on the conditions of one 
mode of it being binding on all its forms. In 
particular, when we know that the yogi 
himself far from seeking to lapse into 
unconsciousness tries to rise to a state of 
concentration and delight. A perfect yogi 
according to Jung because of the unconscious 
samadhi that he develops, should tend more 
aud more to resemble in his general condition 
of life to the level of the animal and the 
plant. But on the other hand, as we know it 
full well, the yogi so far as samadhi is con- 
cerned reports at least an experience of 
delight and illumination and in his ordinary 
life too reveals better self composure and 
concentration. 

• Ibid, p. 10. 
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Ifc should further be noticed that there are 
in fact, many systems of yoga, with distinct 
aims and ideals. Some yogas, no doubt, as 
Jung says wind up with aamadhi. But in. 
tegral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo cares for 
samadhi just as an instrument for raising the 
level of the general oonsoiousneBB and not for 
its own sake. And the main principle of the 
practice of it is to become increasingly more 
and more conscious of the subtle inner 
workings of life. Evidently a process of 
yoga proceeding by becoming ever more fully 
conscious of one’s total being cannot end in 
dark unconsciousness Still the conscious- 
ness which the yogi ultimately attains to is 
different from the ego-consciousness. That 
is exactly the supercousciousness of yoga. 
The testimony of the personal experience is 
there to show the empirical validity of such 
oonsoiousnesB and it will surely not become a 
scientist to restrict his data and facts 
deliberately. 

Not withstanding the failure to understand 
the true character of samadhi and the nature 
of yogic process and the denunciation of the 
discipline of yoga for the people north of the 
Tropic of Cancer where they believe in the 

* ego> consciousness ’ and * realities’, in the 
last chapter of his book, where he delineates 

* the development of personality ’ he makes 
affirmations which make unexpectedly in- 
teresting reading as scientific pointers to 
some truths of the yogic theory and practice. 

He opens the chapter by saying th ^t every 
one’s ultimate aim and strongest desire lies in 
developing the fullness of human existence 
that is called personality \ * Education to 
personality ’ has become the slogan of modern 
pedagogy. But he complains, *in general, 
our approach to education suffers from a one- 
sided emphasis upon the child who is to be 
brought up and from an equally one-sided 
lack of emphasis upon the deficient up. 

bringing of the adult educator.* It is 

■ — ■■■ ■ ■ ■ 


necessary ' whoever wishes to educate must 
himself be educated. In order to rear chil- 
dren to personality, it is the first thing that 
the ordinary parents, instead of being 
• partly or wholly children ’ that they are. 
should themselves be personalities. 

Further on he gives a fine piece of 
psychological analysis. The ideal of per. 
sonality is laudable, but for children it must 
not be overdone, because properly speaking* 
it is an ideal of adulthood. He says * I 
suspect our contemporary pfdagogical and 
psychological enthusiasm for* the child of a 
dishonourable intent; people speak of the 
child, but should mean the child in the grown 
up.” For there is in the adult an eternal 
child needing care and fosterii g. which is the 
part now wanting to complete it' elf. The 
modern man. he means, * darkly divining 
own defect, seizes upon the rduuation of 
children aqd fervently devotes himself to 
child psychology.* * This purpose, says he, 
is praiseworthy, to bo sure, but it comes to 
ship-wreck against the psychological fact 
that we cannot correct in a child a fault wc 
ourselves still commit. Children, of course, 
are not so stupid as we believe. They notice 
only too well what is genuine and what 
is not^ 'If there is any thing,’ he 

further Ba>B, 'that we wish to change 
iu the child, we should first examine it 
and see whether it is not something that 
could better be changed in ourselves. Our 
enthusiasm for pedagogy may. in fact, be a 
cloak to hide from our view the uncomfort- 
able feeling that we ^^.re ourselves still 
cbildrori and need up-bringing. ' Definite- 
ness,’ ' fullness ’ and ' maturity ’ are the three 
charactoristicB, which if forced upon the 
child too soon will make of him a ' pseudo- 
adult.* and that would be a sheer ' educa. 
tional monstrosity.* And whore the parents 
fanatically want to do their * best * and * live 
only for the children ’ the tragedy becomes 

• Ibid p. 284^ 
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flerioas indeed. The result is that unfulfilled 
ambitions of the parents are loaded on to 
the child. 

Then what is the solution 1 Jung is here 
ooucerned primarily with a theoretical 
characterisation of the subject. So he is* 
really stating the ideal. * No one can educate 
to personality/ he unhesitatingly declares, 

* who does not himself have it ’ and it is 

* only the adult who can attain personality * 
'and/ the achievement of it means nothing 

less than the best possible development of 
.all that lies in a particular^ single being.* 
And for this * a whole human life span in all 
its biological, social and spiritual aspects is 
needed.’ 

We have reached the true cause of the 
matter and have stated above what per- 
sonality really nicaus and involves. 
'Personality is an act of the greatest courage 
in the face of life/ to road another sentence 
of the author, ' and which means uncon- * 
ditional afBirmation of all that constitutes 
the individual, the most successful adaptation 
to the universal conditions of human 
cxiatenoe, with the greatest possible freedom 
of personal decision.’" This is, indeed an 
inspiring sentence. But to educate someone 
to this is ' surely the heaviest task that the 
spiritual world of to.day has set itself ’ and 

* a personality as a complete realisation of the 
fullness of our being is an unattainable ideal.' 
However, tor 'yoga unattainable it is Hot, 
though difficult undoubtedly it is. 

As we have stated above, personality does 
not admit of foreign impositions, it being, in 
fact, the realisation of the fuliness of one’s 
own being. Therefore personality must first un- 
fold before it can be subjected to education ’• 
We do not know how and in what direction a 
budding personality will shape itself and our 
hasty good will to mend the child early 
enough will easily reduce the natural growth 

’ ibid p, 288. 

3 


of personality to an 'individualism* i.e., a 
partial tilted sort of growth of personality. 

But a reader may ask : Is one then to give 
no direction to the unfolding life of a child ? 

I do not think that is the intention of Jung. 
We have been trying to understand certaiu 
principles of the growth of personality. 
And we will do well to recapitulate thorn 
here. First, the parents or teachers have to 
make sure that they do not themselves suffer 
from the defect that they are waiitiug to 
remove from a child. In dojug so, it is 
necessary to suspect in oneself all kinds of 
subtle self-deception which must be attempt- 
ed to be got over. In one word, one has to 
become for oneself a truly growing persona, 
lity. That is the first condition favourable 
to the growth of personality in the child. 
Secondly, personality, in each is something 
unique, which must first be read and detect, 
ed in him, before he can bo helped to grow 
along that line. 

Next we ask the important question, what 
is the motivating force determining the 
development of personality ? ' Only coercion *, 
says he, ‘working through causal connections 
moves nature, and human nature also. 
Human nature is immensely conservative, 
not to say inert. Only the sharpest need is 
able to rouse it. The development of 
personality obeys no wish, no command, and 
no insight, but only need ; it wants the 
motivating coercion of inner or outer neces- 
sities 

This long quotation should serve to state 
clearly Jung’s idea of the motivating force 
governing the development of personality. 
Evidently human nature is conceived as 
being almost on a par with external nature. 
The same causal type of agency operate in 
both and the human natuie posaesscs a con. 
servativenesB comparable to the inertness of 
material nature. All this is, on the whole 
true of the unconscious. But what happens 
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to tho intelligence and purpoBiveness, which 
he otherwise grants to human nature. 

His conception of need in latter sentences 
appears to be rather mixed up. It should be 
interpreted in the sense of mechanical causa- 
tion, as required by the earlier part. But 
then one would like to ask what is meant by 
* inner necessities 

This really raises the question of mental 
causation. Are mental workings mechanis- 
tically or teleologically determined ? For 
many psychologists all mental operations 
are determined by a purpose, which, however 
may be unconscious or conscious. Even habits 
and other elements of the unconscious as 
revealed in normal or abnormal behaviour 
which display repetition and mechanical 
necessity do possess a purpose of organic 
life. At the self-conscious level, the accept- 
anoe of moral, aesthetic or religious ideal 
can become an over-ruling necessity and, 
may be, that is what Jung implies by * inner 
necessities’. But accepting that they may 
under some circumstances become as effective 
as drives of hunger or sex, the two must be 
distinguished as constituting distinct types of 
motivations. And therefore it does not 
seem to be at all fair to talk of Mnner and 
outer necessities ’ and put them on par with 
external causal agency, unless the whole 
intention in the above quotation is to say 
that nothing short of something as impera- 
tive and inexorable as any physical law will 
stimulate real growth in personality. 

I wish in this connection, to record what 
in yogic language is called * awakening of 
the soul,’ of which 1 have had occasions to 
see a few cases myself. Two of them are 
particularly striking, as both of them posses. 
Bed the average out- look with its general 
ambitions of personal gratifications. And 
further both of them came to a great spiri- 


tual personality, more or less by a necessity 
of circumstances. Both of them reacted 
unreceptively for sometime, one very much 
longer than the other. But I clearly remem- 
ber the week during which a radical change 
in the outlook took place. A new positive 
seeking and longing appeared right in place 
of the older self-complacence or listlessness 
of daily routine of gratifications. The new 
longing, the wonder of the matter is, steadily 
grew in force and superseded old valuations 
80 effectively that sacrifices, which to* the 
individual himself and others known and 
related to him were inconceivable, being 
the very self of the person, were made with 
such ease and joy, as though they involved 
merest possessions and no more. Surely a 
change had taken place in the organisation 
of the individual self-hood. A change which 
involved the discovery, as it were, of a 
principle of self.hood superior and more 
organic to life. Otherwise how could former 
identifications with wealth, property and 
relations have been superseded? And these 
changes, 1 have noticed for a year, have 
stayed on. 

This is a brief account of two cases o 
sudden and more or less radical transforma. 
tion of the most average past history. In 
fact the number of such cases is quite large 
and even personally I know of many more 
but 1 have mentioned just the two most 
striking ones, which dealt to my psychologi. 
cal sense a shock and forced me to widen 
out my psychological categories, by which, 
I thought, I could sum up human nature. 

It may further be added that the guru in 
these cases as in others hardly ever spoke a 
word. The influence is described as entirely 
silent. 


(To be concluded) 



SAINT TYAGARAJAt 

By Dr. V. Baohavan 

I— LIFE 


Frieads ! We are met hero during a holy 
seaBon, that is sacred to Goddess Para 
8akti, Maha Maya, the Supreme Mystic 
Power of the Lord, who has thrown up this 
endless pageant of Nature, the Goddess of all 
Creative Energy, Maha Sakti, the Goddess 
of all Beauty and Biohness, Maha Lakshmi, 
the Goddess of all Knowledge and Learning, 
Maha Sarasvati. She is the Goddess of all 
Arts, the Mother of Music^Sangita Matrika 
— ‘who is eternally playing (he bejewelled lyre* 
whom Muttusvami 

Dikshitar prayed-— 

II 

It is but proper that this year we should 
celebrate the nine days of Her festival with 
recalling to our memory the greatness of our 
foremost music composer, Sri Tyagaraja. 
The appropriateness gains in significance 
because this happens to be the yoar of the 
centenary of the samadhi of Sri Tyagaraja. 
And a series of discourses to you on this 
subject fits in the scheme of your Navaratri 
lectures on religious and spiritual topics, as 
we have in Sri Tyagaraja not only the fore- 
most musical genius of our country, but one 
who oame in the regular line of our poet-' 
saints, who uplifted the people with their 
out-pourings of wisdom, devotion and 
spiritual realisation. 

Friends, it is now a full hundred years 
since Saint Tyagaraja shuiHed ofi the mortal 
coil and became one with the Effulgent 
Godhead which he sought through his stead- 
fast and consuming devotion to his favourite 
divine form of Sri Bamachandra. Moved 

( A course of nine lectures delivered at the Sri 
Kamakrishna Students Home. Mylapore, Madras, 
during the Navaratri (Dasara) Festival, lath to 
23rd Oct. *47. In an amplified form these will form 
part of the publication, ** The Spiritual Heritage 
of Tyagaraja** projected by Kao Bahadur 
C. Bamanujachariar. 


by the deep anguish of this devotee, Sri 
Bamachandra had appeared before him and 
assured him of Moksha within a few days. 
The Saint himself tells us of this in two of h^'s 
last pieces: Giripai in Sahana and Parita. 
pamu in Manohari. 

“ Giripai Nelakona Bamuni 
Guri tappaka ganti— 

0 0 0 
Pulakankitudai Anandasruvula 
Nimpusu Mataladavalcnani 
Kaluvarinchakaui Padiputalapai 
Kachedanavu Tyagaraja vinutuni ” 

“ Unerringly I have seen Sri Kama, who 

is installed on the hill He promised 

to give me salvation in five days. My body 
was thrilled, tears of joy rolled down my 
cheeks and 1 merely mumbled, unable to give 
expression to my thought ’* * 

‘ Paritapamugani yadina 
Palukulu marachitivo na 
Sarileni Seetato Sarayu mudambuna 
Varabagu bangaru vadanu 
Merayuchu Padiputalapai 
Karuninchedananuchu Krekanula 
Tyagarajuni **. 

“ Have you forgotten the words of 
assurance, which you, seeing my anguish, 
lovingly expressed, when you were on the 
golden boat on the Sarayu, in the company 
of the incomparable Sita, the assurance that 
you would take mo to you in another five 
days’*. 

In accordance with this promise, the Lord 
took this Bhakta, on Pushya Bahula 
Panchami, in Prabhava (6th January 1847) 
when the Saint was almost 88 years old. 
Sometime before he attained this Brahmi- 

* The translatioiiB used ia the course of these 
discourses are based on those made by Sri Krishna 
Kao, Ketd. Govt. Translator, for the publication 
* The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagaraja*. 
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Bhava, one. ness with Godhead, the Saint 
had taken to the orange robes and become 
a SannyaBio. Crude mythologists of the 
Saint’s life will tell you thit God Rama- 
ohandra told him that salvation was for him, 
only in another birth and the resourceful 
Tyagaraja short-circuited the scheme by 
taking to Apat-sannyasa, which was 
technically equal to a second cycle of life ! 
What could be more against the promise of 
salvation given by the Lord in the two songs 
that 1 just read out to you? Tyagaraja 
became a Sannyasin, because he very much 
yearned to embrace that high spiritual order 
and in this, he was prompted by the noble 
example of the many Sinnyasins whoeo 
samadbis keep his own company on the bank 
of the Cauvery at Tiruvaiyar. Many 
Sannyasins of that time had sought Brahman, 
realisation, not only through their Vedantio 
jnana, but through tho worship of Nada- 
brahman too. The renowned Advaitio 
Avadhuta author Sri Sadasiva Brahmendra 
was also a musician who sang of his bliss of 
Brahmananda in JiiRer 

tsRr and so on. 

Narayuna Tirtha who composed the 
musical play on the sports of Krishna— tho 
Kri6hna4ila4arangini^'waB a Saunyasin and 
that his personality induenced Tyagaraja is 
clear not only from Tyagaraja’s efforts in the 
dramatic line but from echoes of his songs 
in Tyagaraja's expressions too.^ And one 
of Tyagaraja’s own Gurus saluted by him 
in his opera Naukacharilra is a Sannyasin 
named Ramakrishnananda. 

Though Sri Tyagarajaswami lived only a 
hundred years ago, we have unfortunately 
no authentic account of the full details of his 
life. Hagiologists have tried to make up by 

* Sea the proBent writer's article on Sri Tyagaraja 
add Sri Narayana Tirtha in the Tyagaraja CenMoary 
Volume pabliflhed by the Andhra Gana Kala 
Periihat, Qautami Vidya Pitha, Bajahmundry. 


legends and miracles, some of whioh are still 
growing ! We shall try to glean suoh details 
of his life as we can from references in his own 
songs and add to these some partioulars that 
have been handed down by tradition in the 
families of his pupils. 

You may all recollect that at the end of 
every piece of his, the composer has signed 
his name as Tyagaraja. Tyagaraja is the 
name of the presiding Deity at the famous 
shrine at Tiruvarur, a place whose musical 
associations go back to the time of Saint 
Sundaramurti Nayanar and where the music 
trinity of South India, Syama Sastri, 
Muttuswami Dikshitar and Tyagaraja were 
all born. Tiruvarur, at that time, was one 
of the cultural head-quartors of tho 
Cauvery delta and God Tyagaraja was 
worshipped by the Tanjoro ki'tga us 
their patron Deity, as can bo seen by 
the numerous musical compositions, 
padas and natakas, in Tamil, Telugu, Mara, 
ti and Samskrit, on God Tyagaraja, com- 
posed by tho poets, musicians and kings of 
the Tanjore court and lying among the manus- 
cripts in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, 
Tanjore. One of the puot-composors attach- 
ed to the Tanjore court was an Andhra 
Brahmin settled at Tiruvarur, Sri Giriraja 
Kavi. To his daughter was our composer 
Sri Tyagaraja born at Tiruvarur, Giriraja 
was Tyagaraia’s matornal grandfather and 
not paternal grandfather, as is usually said. 
Tyagaraja’s father was Ramabrahmam, of a 
Telugu Vaidika Muriginadu family of Tiru- 
vaiyar; that his house.narnOf Inti peru, is 
Kakarla, is known from his Naukacharitra, 
It is said that Ra nabrahmam was living 
at Tiruvaiyar in a house gifted by the 
Tanjore king, from which we can infer that 
the father, too, was one of no small attain, 
meats. To bis maternal grandfather Giri. 
raja, Tyagaraja makes an indirect allusion 
in his Ganesa Song in Bangala, ! Giriraja. 
Suta.Tanaya’. To his own father, Tyaga. 
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raja makes more than one diieot reference 
in his compositions ; towards the end of one 
of his early pieces, * Dorakuna ituvanti seva ’ 
in Bilahari, he says * Ramabrahma-tanayu- 
dau Tyagaraju’— Tyagaraja, son of Rama, 
brahmam ’ ; in his dramatic composition 
Prahlada Bhakli Vijaya, he pays obeisance 
to his father, both at the beginning and at 
the end ; and in the initial reference, Tyaga. 
raja describes Ramabrahmam as God 
Rama himself, which shows that his father 
too was a person of high spiritual attainment. 
The Sri Mukham that Upanishad Brahma 
Yogiii of Kanohipuram sent to Sri Tyagaraja 
mentions Ramabrahmam as the classmate 
of that renowned Sannyasin-scholar. While 
one tradition calls Tyagaraja’s mother 
Santamma, another gives her name as 
Sitamma. When later, Tyagaraja sang of 
Rama anj|} Sita as his parents, — ' Sitamma 
Mayamma Sri Rarnudu raa tandri'-^the 
poet probably meant it in a double sense. 

Tyagaraja was horn in Sarvajit, Chaitra, 
27th, Monday, Sukla Saptami, Piishya, 
corresponding to 4th May, 1767, according to 
one tradition ; but in 1759, according to 
others. 

If Tiruvarur, his birthplace, was an 
ancient kshetra, renowned alike for its 
traditions, saints, devotees and musicians, 
Tiruvaiyar or Panchanada, where he lived, 
was a place of no less sanctity and traditions 
of learning and spirituality. If the land of 
the Five Rivers in the North proved a 
fertile soil for the creative output of the 
Vedic Rishis, this land of the Five Rivers 
in the South was nut less productive of 
poets, philosophers, saints and musicians. 
Tyagaraja knew the groat value of the 
kshetra where he lived and strove for his 
salvation ; in his song in Atana, * Epapamu 
jesitira’, by playing a clever pun on the 
word Nada, he says that this place of rivers, 
Nadapara (or Nadapura Is verily 


the Lord’s own place, as the Lord is the 
embodiment of Nada In the Muk* 

hari song * Mnripamu kalige gada’, he says 
that his God Rama should be proud of a 
place in beautiful Panchanada kshetra, 
worthy of being coveted by Siva, on the 
banks of the Cauvery over which the mild 
Zephyr blows and where holy persons per- 
form homes and chant Vedas. 

**Iduleni Malaya marutamuche 
Kudina Kaveri tata mandu — 

Sivudu kuru yogyamaine 
Sundaramagu puramu---” 

And on the fertile Cauvery whose waters 
made the Choladesa not only a granary of 
grain, but a granary of brain too, Tyagaraja 
sang this fine song in Asaveri ; * Oh ! Look 
at this lady Cauvery, gloriously proceeding 
to the Lord’s place, the sea, fulfilling the 
desires of all, without difference. Now 
speeding fast, now roaring terribly and now 
placid with grace, with cuckoos singing on 
either side, touching shrine after shrine and 
worshiping deity after deity, with holy men 
worshipping her with flowers, on either side 
and extolling her verily as Raja Rajesvari— 
Look at her ! * 

** Sarivedalina I Kaveri Judare 
Varu Vivanuchu Judaga ta nav varigabhi 
shtamula nosongusu. 

Duramuna noka tavuna garjana bhikara 
noka tavuna nindu karunato 

Niratamuga noka tavuna naduchuchu 
Vara kaveri kanyakumari 
Vedukaga kokilalu Mroyaganu 
Veduohu Rangesuni Juchi Maviredu 
jagamulaku jivanamaina 
Mudu rendu nadi nadu ni juda 

Rajarajesvari yani pogaduohu 
Juchi sumamula dharamaraganamulu 
Pujalivugadala seyaka Tyagaraja sannu- 
turalai mudduga. 
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Some of the other mundane particulars of 
Tyagaraja*B life» known mostly from tradi- 
tion, are briefly told. Tyagaraja is said to 
have married a lady named Parvati, who 
pre-deceased him. According to one school 
of his pupils, this wife died early and issue- 
less, and Tyagaraja married her sister 
Kaaakambal and begot a daughter named 
Sitalakshmi. Sitalakshmi was married to 
one Kuppuswami of Ammal Agraharam, and 
a son Tyagaraja was born to them. When 
this Tyagaraja married one Guruvammal and 
died issueicss, the direct line of Saint 
Tyagaraja became extinct. 

Tyagaraja had an elder brother named 
Japyesa, who is very easily made a villain, 
to set off the greatness of Tyagaraja. It is 
said that Japyosa realising the musical 
greatness of Tyagaraja was over.anxious to 
make capital out of it; that Tyagaraja, 
however, would not yield to his brother’s 
pressure to go to the royal court, sing the 
praise of mortal man and receive sumptuous 
presents and riches and that, enraged at the 
youngster’s obstinate devotion to Rama, 
Japyesa took the Rama idol that was being 
worshipped by Tyagaraja and threw it into 
the flood of the Cauvery. It is also said 
that after the floods subsided, Tyagaraja 
searohed for his precious idol in the 
sands and that many of his moving 
songs were sung at this time in the 
anguish of his separation from the Rama idol; 
particularly, the song *Nenendu Vedagi dura’, 
is assigned to this context. While story- 
tellers are very sure of the context of this song, 
it is strange they do not know the real Raga 
of this piece. Let us see the text of the 
song oncer, and we shall find that it has no 
lower incidental significance, but has only 
the higher spiritual reference. Tyagaraja 
says here : 

**Sri Hari! Where could 1 effectually 
search for you? Even Brahma could not 


have a response from you to his prayers for 
a similar purpose. I have been a sinner, 
have done wicked deeds, have indulged often 
in vulgar talks and have imposed on the 
world as a great Bhakta.” 

The blackening of the elder brother, who 
is said to have partitioned the house and the 
belongings between himself and Tyagaraja, 
seems, however, to have an ultimate basis of 
some form of domestic conflict. For one of 
the details that we can directly gather from 
the Saint’s songs, refers to the trouble that 
bis elder brother gave him. In his 

* Anyayamu seyakura ’ in Kapi, the Saint 
says at the end : * Won’t you free me from 
the trouble that my elder brother gives me ? ’ 
**Na purvaju badha tirpa leda.” Also, in his 
Madhyamavati song *Nadapai’, Tyagaraja 
refers to accusations against himse^ that he 
forced the partition of the house and pro- 
perty and wanted to celebrate daily festivals 
for Rama. 

Similarly, it is said that Tyagaraja sang 
the well-known Kalyani piece, * Nidhitsala 
sukhama * as a reply of refusal to an invita- 
tion from the king. Similar sentiments of 
vairagya and aversion to seek the patronage 
of the king or rich men are given expression 
to by all poets and saint- singers ; for instance 
look at Tyagaraja’s contemporaries and 
and compeers, Syama Sastri and Muttusvami 
Dikshitar; Sastri prays in his beautiful 
Ananda Bhairavi address to the Mother, * Oh 
Jagadamba ’ that he should be saved from 
the calamity of singiug for the low rich.— 

* Manavini vinuma mariyada lerugani— Dush* 

prabhula korivinutimpaga varambosagi.* 
In his invocation to the Goddess of learn- 
ing and music, * Vinapustakadharini,’ in 
Vegavahini, Dikshitar praises the Goddess as 
one who frees man from the calamity of 
looking up to the faces of small 
men— and starts 

a regular song in Lalita, with the idea * 1 
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shall resort to Goddess Lalwhini and shun the 
resort to low men • 'Tfuro^qf ^ 

Similarly, though both 
on his paternal and maternal sides 
and on the side of his own music 
teacher, there was for Tyagaraja much 
contact with the Tanjore court and though 
the kings of Tanjore were themselves highly 
cultured and gifted persons whose association 
would hardly have devaluated his vairagya, 
all the same, Tyagaraja vowed, as part of 
his sadhana, to lead the life of a daily 
mendicant, go about singing the praise of 
Rama-Bhajana and live by Uncha-vritti. 

Besides his own brother, Tyagaraja had 
about him at Tiriivaiyar, some detractors 
who ridiculed his w.ays of devotion, as well as 
his music. This is clear from some of hia 
pieces in which he criticises and complains 
against these adversaries, calls into question 
their competence and exposes their false 
devotion. Ho asks Rama in some songs why 
Ho should be a witness to His devotee being 
humiliated among his compeers. There is a 
Samskrit saying that the composition of a 
contemporary poet and the beauty of one’s 
own wife do not appeal toman'*, and it is 
indeed true generally that neither a saint nor 
an artist is ever recognised and honoured in 
his own time or clime. But though there 
was a critical or hostile opinion, Tyagaraja’s 
songs and his name spread far and wide 
during his own lifetime. A number of pupils 
came to him and he imparted to each a 
corpus of his compositions according to 
his voice-quality and musical equip, 
meat. It is to these pupils, primarily 
to the representatives of the three branches 
of his Sishyaparampara of Umayalpuram, 
Tillaisthanam and Walajapet, starting with 

'ST ^ ^ ' 

Rajsiekhara ia his Kavyamimamaa, 


Siindara Bhagavalar ond Krishna Bhngava- 
tar, Kama Ayyaugar and Venbatararaana 
Bhagavatar respectively, that we owe the 
propagation of the songs of the Saint. Of 
famous musicians who called on him, special 
mention in made and a story told of a KeraJa 
musician called Shatkala Govinda; it is said 
that Tyagaraja commemorated the occasion 
of the visit of this musician of prodigious 
gift of voice, with one of his five main long 
pieces, referred to as the Panoha-ratnas, the 
song * Endaro Mahanubhavalu andariki 
vandanamu ’ in Sri Raga. The song is an 
omnibus obeisance to the vast galaxy of 
realised souls, devotees, sagos and saints ami 
singers of the praise of the Lord and can 
have hardly any trace of an incident like the 
visit of Govinda. There were also invitations 
to him to go to several places and in the 
latter part of hia life, Tyagaraja undertook 
a pilgrimage which extended from Tirupati in 
the North to Srirangam and Lalgudi in the 
South. At Tirupati again, a story is told 
that when ho was eagerly approaching the 
eafictum for darsan, the priest had drawn the 
curtain and this occasioned the song in 
Gaulipantii, *Tera diyaka rada,* “ Oh Tiru. 
pati Venka^aramana ! ** could you not remo ve 
the screen of anger, arrogance and jealousy 
which, taking a firm stand in me, keeps out 
of my roach Dharma, Moksha etc?** It is 
the veil of matsara and aguana from which 
one suffers that is further elaborated in the 
song. From Tirupati, the Saint came to 
■Madras and its neighbourhood. The musical 
importance of Madras ia not a matter of the 
present-day Sabhas and Academies. At that 
time, there were in Madras, great patrons of 
music, like Manali Muttukrishna and Chin- 
niah Mudaliars, Devanayakam of Nuogam- 
bakkam, Vedaohalam, Pindakuri Venkatadri 
of Coral Merchant Street, who patronised- 
stalwart musicians of the times-. Rama 
8 warn! Dikshitar and his three sons, 
Sontbi Venkataramayya, son of Sonthi 
Subbayya and Guru of Tyagaraja, Doraiswami 
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and othera.^ One of theae enlightened 
gentlemen of Madras at that time was 
Kovur Bundara Mudaliar whose village 
waa visited by Sri Tyagaiaja. At Kovur, 
Tyagaraja sang five songs on God Sundaresa 
there, * 1 vasudha uivanti ’ in Sahana 

* Sambho Mahadeva ' in Pantuvarali, and 
others. At Tiruvotriyur, the place of 
siddhas and saints, the shrine having a 
duplicate of the deity after whom Tyagaraja 
was named, Tyagaraja waa drawn by the 
presence of the Goddess Tripurasundari on 
whom he sang the pieces * Sandari ni divya 
rupa ’ in Kalyani, * Darini telusu konti * in 
Buddha Saveri and others. He then went to 
the holy city of Kanchi, where at that time 
lived a noble Sannyasin and llamabhakta 
named Upanishad Brahmam, an author of 
Advaitio works and a votary of Nada. 
brahmam. He had sent a Srimukham invit. 
ing Tyagaraja to his place and we still have 
the original letter. At Kanchi, the composer 
sang a few pieces like * Varadaraja ninnu- 
kori' in Svarabhushani, and *Vinayakuni’ 
in Madhyamavati, on Kamakshi. 

Stories are told of how, during his itinerary 
in these northern districts, with a song, he 
once revived a dead person and how at 
another time, when thieves harassed him, 
Kama himself appeared and walked by his 
side as guard. 

At Negapatam, he sang of Goddess Nilaya> 
takshi, in two pieces. *Jutamurarc' in 
Arabhi, ^ORangasayi’ in Kambhoj. and 

* Ilajuvedala ’ in Todi are some of his songs 
on Bri Uanganatha, at Srirangam. It is not 
not known what took Tyagaraja to the village 
of Lalgudi, known as Tapastirthapura. On 
the Goddess Mahitapravriddha at that place, 
Tyagaraja has sung four pieces. 

*See the present writer's article on Some Muaioians 
and their Patrons in Madras about 1800 A, D. as 
revealed in a Sanskrit manuscript wor^c called 
SarvadevavVata, in the Journal of the Madras Music 
Academy, Vol, XVI. pp. 127-136. 


During the visits of admirers and pupils 
and during these travels, he came to realise 
how his fame as a musician had spread all 
over the country and in the fulness of his 
satisfaction and gratitude to his beloved 
Deity, he says in his song in Todi, 

* Dasarathi Ni Rinamu tirpa na tarama’ that 
Rama was the greatest savant, * Rasika- 
siromani *, who discerned the worth of 
Tyagaraja’s songs, enjoyed them and spread 
them to the distant lands to the full satisfac- 
tion of His devotee, 

* Asa tira duradesamulauu 
prakasimpa jesiua 
Rasikasiromaui Dasarathi, 

ni rinamu tirpa na tarama ’ — 

and asks * Is it possible for mn t,u repay 
the debt I owe you for this ? * 

Tyagaraja had a full consciousnes.s of the 
mission with which his life was charged on 
this earth; as he says in his Asaveri piece, 
*Epaniko janminohiti,’ he clearly saw that 
he was born with the mission of singing 
again of Rama even as sago Vaimiki and 
others did of yore; and with full knowledge, 
care and joy, he carried out to his soul's 
content, the task to which he was called ; in 
his song iu Gauavaridhi, * Dayaguchutaku 
he gives expression to this supreme 
gratification of a self-conscious artist, born 
to fulfil a noble mission eatrusted to him by 
the Lord. 

* Munu Nivu Anaticchina 
Panulu Asakoni Ne 
Manasaraka Nirlhao&imuga Balpinanu * 

The anguish and the plaintive strain of 
many of his songs may lead one to think of 
Tyagaraja as a meek and a frail spirit. But 
a large number of hia songs, in which his bold 
spirit is seen, show the strength of his mind 
and his firm faith in God and himself and 
the knowledge of his own musical excellence 
and the oonsoiousness of himself being in 
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the right. In the familiftr piece 'Nidhisala- 
Bukhama/ he refers to himself as the wise 
Tyagaraja, * Sumati Tyagaraja \ In the 
other, familiar piece, in Devagandhari, 
Namoralagimpavemi, he plays a poetic pen 
on the word Sugriva and asks Rama, that if 
Sugriva should be protected for his beautiful 
neck, (Su-griva), for the same reason of his 
own Su.griva, (excellent musical voice), he 
should also be protected. Look especially 
at his Mukhari piece, ‘ Chintistunnade in 
which he dwells on the anxiety of Yama, the 
lord of hell, who is unable to claim any 
victim, because people have all taken to 
singing the saving songs of Tyagaraja. 

* Saramaina Tyagaraju Samkirtanamu 
Paderanusu-chintastunnado Yamudii 

Just as Tyagaraja was conscious of the 
high spiritual value of his songs, he was 
conscious also of their great musical 
excellence. His music was the natural 
climax of an ago of giants at Tanjore, the 
musical atmosphere there having been 
enriched by the contributions of Kshetrajna, 
Narayana Tirtha, Virabhadrayya, to mention 
only H few of the first rank. According to 
one tradition Tyagaraja was himself the 
grandson of Vina Kalahastayya. He had his 
musical lessons from »Sonti Venkatarama- 
nayya, son of Sonti Subbanna, of whose 
music a Sanskrit contemporary work * says 
that it Would make barren trees sprout. No 
wonder that popular imagination speaks of 
bis having been personally initiated by sage 
Narada himself. No wonder, also, that in his 
own Mukhari piece, * Elavatara-mettukontivi ’, 
Tyagaraja makes bold to say finally that 
Rama inoarnated himself only to enjoy and 
bless Tyagaraja for his songs in hundreds of 
Ragas. 

Tyagaraja’a musical contribution is re. 
markable for its quantity and variety, as 

* Swvadtvavilaaa ; ace the present writer’s article 
in the Journal of the Madras Music Academy, Voi. 
XVI. p. 135. 

6 


much as for its quality. The highest musical 
excellence is found in his compositions which 
wo have come to call kritis, in which he 
captured and effectively pioturised the 
essence of Ragas. In his cempositions, 
there is a wide variety of form and 
type, from metrical compositions and settings 
suggested by the European band- duties that 
were then familiarised at Tanjore,— e.g. 
Girirajasuta and Ramimsuvarevarura, to 
Creations like Koluvaiyunnade, where 
Sangatis are heaped and the Sahityas are 
moulded like Pallavis. As part of the daily 
worship of the Rama idol, he oomposed a 
series of songs expressing the several 
services, the shodasa upacharas, forming part 
of the worship. At that time, there was 
widely prevalent in the Tanjore area, the 
practice of celebrating in Bhajana mathas, 
the festivals of Radhakalyanam and Sita. 
kalyanam. Tyagaraja composed a series of 
songs referred to as the Utsava sampradaya 
kirtanas and Divya-nama-samkirtanas, for 
a full festival like these. Above all, 
Tyagaraja attempted also to produce full 
musical plays. During his times, in temples 
and certain villages of Tanjore, like Merattur, 
there was the practice of enacting in 
Abhinaya, musical plays by troupes of 
Bhagavatars, proficient in music and dance.'*' 
Tyagaraja had much fascination for this 
devotional dramatic tradition sanctified by 
the assooiation of Jayadeva and his Qita 
Govinda and, much nearer his time, Narayana 
Tirtha and his Krishna lila tarangini. An 
elder contemporary of Tyagaraja was an 
accomplished musio composer of Merattur 
named Venkatarama Bhagavatar, who 
enriched this Bhagavata mela nataka 
sampradaya with his musical plays like the 
Prdhlada ciaritra. Inspired by these 

• See the present writer’s Uhagavata Mela 
Nataka in the Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, Calcutta, Vol. V. 19ii7, pp, 107-170; 
Journal of the Madras Musio Academy, Vol. XVII. 
pp. 150-161. 
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Tyagaraja compasod two musical plays, 
briogiug out the greatness of devotion, called 
the Prahlada bhakti vijayam and the Nauka 
eharitra. Pious tradition believes that, on 
the whole, Tyagaraja composed, to be on a 
par with the 24,000 slokas of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana, 24,000 songs on the glory of 
Rama. Even the songs that are now available, 
800 or so, form quite a substantial con. 
tribution. 

We are, however, not concerned on this 
occasion with any detailed study of Tyaga- 
raja as a musical genius. Among musicians 
of his time, Tyagaraja was one who under, 
went a poignant life of devotional and spiri. 
tual striving and by the meaning and message 
packed in the passages of his songs, he takes 
his place among the musician- saints of our 
country, like Kabir, and Purandaradas who 
exerted a very large influence on him or the 
pioneers of devotional poetry in this part of 
the country, like the Alwars and the 
Nayanars. Among the music composers of 
his time, Tyagaraja was a poet, preacher and 
philosopher. Those that have heard his 
songs again and again and have been carried 
away by their music, have no suspicion of the 
wealth of idea that lies underneath, like gems 
within the ocean. Time and again, we sit 
before our favourite songster and wait for 
the thrill of a particular sangati or sanohara, 
in his song: neither we nor the singer 
realises the equally thrilling poetic fancy or 
philosophic truth which that musical 
flourish hides within itself. When you look 
at this aspect of his songs, you will 
not be reminded of the musical setting 
of his age, of the heritage of Sonti 
Venkataramanayya, Adippayya and so on, 
but you will recall a different back- 
ground, of - a religious and spiritual revival 
on the banks of the Gauvery, of Narayana 
Tirtha, Sadasiva Brahmendra, Ayyaval and 
Bodhendra and of the rise of the cult of the 
Lord’s Name, Nama Siddhanta, as the most 


potent means of realising God. His reform- 
ist zeal for true devotion and discarding 
of sham and meaningless form and ritual, 
derived its direct inspiration from the Padas 
of Purandaradasa and an entire school of 
Rama Bhakti developed by saints and books, 
dike Ramananda, Tulasidas, the Adhyatma 
Ramayana, and Ramadas gave his imagina- 
tion everything that was needed in his 
pilgrim’s progress for the realisation of 
Ramachaudra. Tyagaraja’s songs will there, 
fore be not only a huge dam storing for us 
our precious musical heritage, but one more 
of the bibles which our saints have given us 
for our spiritual salvation. 

Friends, we shall accordingly spend our 
eight more mornings of this holy festival by 
dwelling on some of the aspects of the rich 
spiritual heritage of Tyagaraja and devote 
our attention to the message of the songs 
that Tyagaraja composed for the salvation 
of humanity : 

Tyagaraja kadatera tarakamani jesina. 

8ata Ragaratna malikarche ranjillunate 

Baga Sevinchi sakala bhagyam ondu damu 
Ra Re 

Naigama shat sastra purana agamartha 
sahitamata 

Yogivarulu anandamu onde sanmargamuata 

Bhagavatulu gudi pade kirtanamulata 

Tyagaraja kadatera tarakamani jesina 

Sata Ragaratna malikache ranjillunata. 

**Come one and all and sing the hundreds 
of gem.like melodies which Tyagaraja com- 
posed for the salvation of humanity ; songs 
which contain the essence of the Vedas, the 
six Sastras, Puranas, and Agamas, which the 
Bhagavatas congregate and sing forth and 
which show the right path to attain the bliss 
realised by the great Yogins. 

** Oh come, one and all, sing them well and be 
bloBsed,’’ 
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Textual Introduction {\v) Subject Matter and Plan oe Arrangement 

By SwAMi Tyaoisararda 

The Chhandogya Upaniahad consists of process of knowing It. But this does not 


eioiht ohapters, and each chapter is divided 
into many sections and sub. sections. As we 
have already noted, it is a Samhita 
or collection of the records of the spiritual 
experiences of various rishis of ancient 
times. Naturally wo must expect to find in 
it varying presentations of spiritual truths. 
Qu a first perusal of the book, the mind of 
the reader may get a little confused at the 
heterogeneous and scrappy nature of the 
collections, apparently without any under, 
lying unity of plan. But a careful student 
can see some plan in the arrangement 
adopted by the compiler. We shall try to 
enlighten our readers about this underlying 
plan. 

We have already tried to point out in our 
previous articles that all Hindu scriptures 
deal mainly with one topic namely, the 
realisation of the Absolute Truth, Brahman- 
Atman. In this there is no disagreement 
between the Karma<kanda and the Jnana- 
kanda. The Upanishads as we have seen, 
give the essence of the scriptures, and, there- 
fore, we must expect to find the Chhandogya 
Upanishad also interested only in presenting 
the same topic in its own way. 

The Absolute Truth, in itself, is admitted 
by one and all to be beyond the province of 
speech and thought. What any book could, 
therefore, attempt to do is only to give the 
reader some idea of It however vague it may 
be. We should always be careful not to 
confuse any idea or description of It with the 
actual entity or experience in itself. Any 
attempt to visualise the infinite Absolute 
which refuses to be limited by names and 
forms of speech and thought, or to think 
about or describe It, would only end in 
painting at best, a caricature ol It, however 
highly qualified the teacher may be. The 
mind and the senses cannot but transform 
what they attempt to grasp, in the very 


mean that the caricature is of no use at all 
to one who has no actual experience of the 
original. Even two portraits or photographs 
of the same physical object cannot be exactly 
similar to each other or to the original. Every 
picture purports to express and represent 
not the original but only the painter’s or 
photographer’s or cartoonist’s idea of it. 
Inspite of this a portrait or a photograph is 
admittedly capable of giving some idea of 
the original to one who has not seen. A 
caricature or cartoon is, likewise, a true 
representation of the . original, as far as it 
goes, though not exactly similar to it in 
all details, however grotesque and crude it 
may appear to be at first sight. The only 
defect of the caricature is that it, over, 
emphasises certain aspects of the original to 
the exclusion or suppression of others, 
according to the capacity, predilections and 
idiosyncrasy of the cartoonist. It thus 
makes some aspects of it more prominent 
at the expense of others. The picture, 
though not quite true to the original, does 
suggest something about it, which is, 
relatively true, and thus gives an opportu. 
nity to others to know something about the 
original, though not the whole of it. Even 
the over-emphasised characteristics must 
have a necessary and real basis of fact, and 
if they are purely imaginary, they will not 
be suggestive of the original and thus would 
fail in their purpose. 

If such is the case even with the picture 
of an ordinary physical object, it goes with, 
out saying that all ideas and descriptions of 
the xAbsolute must necessarily be only 
relatively true, but still true, after all, in 
their own way, and suggestive enough to 
enable one to remind oneself of the original 
of which it is a caricature. It is no wonder 
then that the Absolute appeared in different 
forms to different rishis of ancient times and 
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different names were given to each of them. 
In fact the whole universe, is, according to 
the Vedanta, only a mass of such names and 
forms in which the Absolute appears to the 
clouded vision of men. {yide, Chhandogya; 
chapter VI), According to one’s adherence 
the one or the other system of philosophy, 
one may consider these names and forms as 
false or real, but everyone must admit that 
the various names and forms of the Absolute 
are capable of revealing some aspect or other 
of Roaliby, and, as such, are helpful, because 
of this BuggestiveuesB. Even the worst of 
these names and forms have a background of 
Reality, and are suggestive of this Reality, 
if one's attention is drawn to it. Each of 
these names and forms presented to us by 
the rishia are as real as any other object in 
the universe, but more suggestive than the 
latter and because of the actual experience 
of the rishis and as they are specially re. 
corded only to serve as special pointers to 
the absolute, for the benefit of later genera- 
tions of pilgrims to Perfection. 

The first thing, therefore, to be kept in 
mind in the study of the Chhandogya is that 
the various pictures, given in the different 
chapters and sections of the book, are true 
revelations of the same fundamental and 
essential Absolute, which is only one. There 
may be many ways to reach this same goal 
and some of them may be apparently 
opposed to each other as in the case of two 
roads converging on the same place from 
opposite directions. in spite of this 
apparent opposition, they do actuary lead 
to the same goal. Again, one may have 
diilertiut views of the same hill, if one 
attempts to climb it from different directions, 
and even different views of the same peak 
are possible in the course of the ascent 
through any one path from any one direction. 
All these views are relatively real, and 
knowledge of these views can give some 
help to one who tries to climb the hill for 
the first time. Similarly, the various 
teachings contained in the various chapters 
and sections oi the text are all helpful to 


persons who want to climb to the peak of 
the Absolute. 

Since it is the same Absolute, Brahman. 
Atman that appears as different objects of 
the universe, every object in the universe, 
whether physical, vital or mental can reveal 
some aspect of this Absolute, in spite of the 
diversity in names and forms, to a pure mind, 
well-trained in concentration and in 
scientific or philosophic analysis, just as an 
ordinary physical scientist can get at the 
electron or energy by a scientific study and 
analysis of any atom of matter. Many such 
objects such as the sun, fire, wind etc., have 
actually revealed the Atman to many rishis 
through philosophical analysis, just as mind 
and life have served as the medium of 

revelation to others. To those, who have 
had the opportunity to collate those re vela, 
tions through various objects, must have 
been revealed also the substantial and 

essential identity of these objects which 
had served as revealers, with the Atman, 
and thus the truth of the fundament- 

al unity of the whole universe came 

to be inevitably recognised by them. 
Adaptation of life, in terms of this revelation 
of Truth, naturally followed as the ideal of 
life. The various practices or experiments, 
which enabled the rishis to realise the Atman 
as the essence of the whole universe, were all 
considered as capable of loading others also 
to the same realisation and these came to be 
recorded along with the goal and ideal of life. 
Those, who want to have the same realisation, 
have first to understand the teachings of 
these records, and perform the same experi. 
ments themselves to arrive at the experience 
which the rishis themselves had. This know, 
ledge, and practice based on such knowledge 
is called Vidya The Chhandogya 

Upaniahad, therefore, treats of the various 
aspects of Vidya. 

This Vidya, as we have seen, has got two 
aspects, positive and negative, which are the 
obverse and reverse of the same coin. The 
positive aspect mainly ojasists in truly under- 
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standing that aspect of Atman which is sought 
to be revealed through that particular Vidya, 
and concentration on that aspect, and con. 
tinuous loving meditation on it until, at last, 
this aspect of the Atman becomes part of 
one’s actual experience. This is called yoga 
Everything that obstructs this is 
to be renounced and this renunciation is 
called tyaga . There can be no tyaga 
without yoga and no yoga without tyaga. 
Therefore, everyone of the Vidyas mentioned 
in the Chhandogya emphasises these two 
aspects in relation to that particular Vidya. 

The Chhandogya presents the Highest, 
sometimes in terms of external objects such 
as the sun, fire, air, lightning etc., and 
suoh presentation it calls Adhidaivatam 
. sometimes it presents the same 
teaching in terms of vital and mental pheno' 
mena, and this presentation it calls 
Adhyatmam At other times 

again, the revelations of the absolute are 
presented through some elements of a 
ritualistic sacrifice, which have been helpful 
revealing the Truth to some of the past. 
iSometimes, the self-same Truth is presented 
in berifis of its revelation through the mantras 
forming part of Vedic chanting. The former 
may be called Adhiyajnam 

and the latter Adhivedam 

though these two terms are not actually met 
with m our text. The Chhandogya takes 
care, however, to bring all these varying 
presentations into harmony with one another 
by identifying their fundamental teaching to 
bo the same essence of the universe, the 
Atman. 

Thus we have the identification of the 
Adhyatmam and Adhidaivatam 
and in I. 3*2., 1. 4 C., 1, 7*4., 

III. 12 7-9., m. 13-7., III. 181., IV. 3.1-4., 

IV. 10*6. The final culmination of this 
identification is given in suoh statemeuts as 

0^ ni. 14*1., 

“ ^ I ” aad « | ” 

of the sixth chapter, 


of chapter VII and “ ^ anOT | ” 

of the eight chapter. In the Adhiysjna 
presentation we have the various 
Agnis of the ritual identical 

with the Akshi Puiusha in the 

Upakofiala vidya of the fourth chapter, and 
also with the whole universe in Vaisvanara- 
vidya. The whule yajria itself is identified 
with the Akshi purusha or Atman in IV. IC, 
and with Brahmacbarya in VIII. 6*1. The 
whole human life is considered as one yajna 
in Purushavidya of the third chapter aLd the 
whole of Trayividya is con. 

sidered only as the worship of the Atman in 
1. 1-10. Again in the Adhiveda 
presentation, we have the identification of 
Udgitha or Aum with the funda- 

mental essence of the universe at the very 
beginning of the Upauisbad in I, 1. The 
Gayatri is identified with Brah- 

man in the Gayatri Vidya of the third 
chapter. The whole of Rik, Saman and Yajus 
are identified with this Udgitha and with the 
absolute in I. 4*4., and in 11. 23. We have 
the whole universe identified with Aum. In 
I. 3*12. we have the direction to meditate 
on the Atman when the chanting is done. 
In the eighth ohapter, in the liidra Virochaua 
episode, we have a final explanation of Aum 
in terms of the analysis of the three states. 

We thus see that, in spite of the variety 
of presentations, the Chhandogya takes care to 
impress upon its readers their underlying 
unity. 

The whole of the Chhandogya as we have 
seen, is condensed in Mahavakyas like 

etc. The Udgitha or Aum forms the essende 
of those Mahavakyas. This Aum is indeed, 
the seed of the whole Vedantic philosophy 
and the quintessence of all V'edantio teach- 
ing. The whole Chhandogya, as we shall 
show in the course of the explauation of the 
text, seems to be only an attempt to pro- 
gressively reveal the significance of this 
Aum and its various elements. That is why 
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the Upauishad begms wiih CJdgiiha vidy4 and 
ends with the deaoript'on of the Turiya 
Atman 3TR^) which forme the 

underlying essenoe of the experiences of the 
three states. In the intervening chapters, 
we have only a repetition of the same topic, 
over and over again, in different forms and 
colours. If we apply the various tests of 
the Mimameakae for finding out the funda- 
mental teaching of a text, enumerated in 
the famous verse etc., we 

■hall find that the Chhandogya is only an 
exposition of the implications and sugges. 
tious of this quintessence of all Vedanta in 
all its aspects. 

The compiler, a good educationist, is fully 
aware of the importance of the principle of 
proceeding from the concrete to the abstract 
and, in the spirit of the Arundhati Nyaya. 
he takes care to present the more concrete 
forms first and the more abstract ones last so 
as to serve the progress of the aspirant from 
the initial to the more advanced stages. He 
has also taken care to satisfy the needs of 
the grihasthas, by arranging the topics in 
such a way as to suit their daily practices 
and avocations, as far as possible. This 
•serves to regularise their spiritual sadhana, 
without prejudice to their daily routine. 
Thus the day of a 'Samavedin begins with the 
Udgithainthe W: of a Somayaga, 

followed by Sandhyavandana and 

the Panchamahayajna and the 

day closes with a meditation and prayer 
before sleep. The Chhandogya, therefore, 
begins with spiritual practices that jould 

be undertaken along with the Jliff: 

and the Panchamahayajnasin regular 
■uooession, and'ends with an analysis of sleep 
and its implications which could be tWo medi- 
tated upon just before retiring. The first two 
chapters deal with ijopics connected with the 
Saman chants in a Somayaga, the third deals 
with those assooiated with Sandhyavandana 
such as Adityopasthana and 

Qayatri japa etc. The fourth and fifth deal 
with meditations in relation to Agnihotra, 


Anpasana, ^fhTRTJf), the feeding of 

guests and the poor, and aots of public 
service. The final three chapters deal with 
viohara or philosophical enquiry 

into the three aspects of Satohidanauda, 
based upon an actual analysis of the implica- 
tions of the experience of the three states. 
The whole text closes with a description of a 
Jivanmukta who lives in the world unattach- 
ed like a mud-fish, but who is actively 
engaged in serving the world in all 
possible ways, all the while immersed in 
the conaciousness of the Atman, and the 
unity of all creation, calmly waiting for the 
final call from above, with a mind serene, 
with the consoiousnesfl of duties properly 
discharged as worship of God, in accordance 
with the teachings of the Gita. 

The various Vidyes are also arranged in 
such a way as to satisfy the needs of the 
four types of yogas. In the initial chapters, 
we have meditations connected with karma, 
and hence these Vidyas may be con- 
sidered as representing Karma- Yoga. 
Chapters III to V deal with meditations 
on and devotion to Saguna Brahman 
such as are generally adopted by.theists and 
devotees of God and may therefore be taken 
as representing Bhakti Yoga. The final 
three chapters are devoted to intellectual 
analysis and investigation of the Absolute 
Truth, and therefore may be considered as 
representing the practices of Jnana Yoga. 
All the Vidyas partake of the nature of the 
Raja-Yoga in so far as they are forms of 
meditation leading to Samadhi. Thus we 
have a progress from Karma- Yoga to Jnana 
Yoga through Bhakti Yoga, ending in reali- 
sation and Jivanmukti. The Chhandogya 
thus ad vacates a synthesis of Bhakti, Jnana 
and Karma, based on constant awareness of 
the Atman, and devoted service of the world 
in the highest stage. 

The meditations themselves are also grad- 
ed to advance progress in spiritual life. All 
people are not in the same stage of spiritual 
development. The Upanishod, therefoi#, 
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presoribes various Vidyaa to suit the differ- 
ent stages of development. As pointed out 
by the Brahma Sutras III, 3.66. 

there is option with res- 
peot to the several Vidyas, because their 
result is the same. Each and everyone of 
the Vidyas need not b? practised by all, and 
anyone may be selected according to one’s 
needs and capacities. The Brahma Sutras 
III. 3.1—4 point out that the Upasanas 
described in the various Vedantio texts are 
not really different, unless they have differ- 
ent subject-matter altogether. The medita- 
tions given in the first two chapters belong 
to the type called Here 

various deities are to be meditated upon 
by ritualists in connection with the elements 
of the sacrifice. When the aspirants become 
better qualified, they are expected to rise 
to the next higher stage of as 

depicted in the third chapter. These 
Pratikopasanas need have nothing to do 
with rituals as such, but the meditator 
relies upon some known object or other, to 
serve as a peg tp hang his ideas on. These 
objects help him to keep the mind concent- 
rated on God, or Brahman through the 
psychological principle of association of 
ideas. The very objects, the sun, the fire, 
the air etc., which are meditated upon as 
deities of the various parts of the sacrifioe 
in the previous type of Upasana, are them, 
selves here treated only as Pratikas 
or symbols of God. Unlike the previous 
stage, where parts of sacrifice are meditated 
upon as Aditya etc., here, in the second 
stage Aditya etc., are meditated upon as 
Brahman. Vide Brahma Sutras IV. 1.6 & 6. 

and “3riR[3ltf?[ JRPT** aflt 
In the first, mere exercise 
is given to the mind in concentration and 
meditation, in the second this meditation 
is directed to God. The symbols themselves 
are kept in mind only as reminders and the 
meditation is upon Brahman itself with the 
help of the symbols. The physioal symbol 
may give place to mental symbol in the 
higher stage of this Pratikopasana, as when 


one is asked to meditate upon the mind 
itfiolf as God in III. 18. When the mind is 
sufficiently trained and developed to think 
of Brahman without the help of any symbol, 
the praclidoner has to rise to independent 
meditation on Brahman. At this stage, God 
is conceived of as the repository of an infinite 
number of auspicious qualities, and may bo 
even invested, in one’s imagination, with 
human attributes and personality (Sahara). 
Such meditation is referred to in the fourth 
chapter (IV. 15). This is the God of the 
theists whom devotees like to contemplate 
upon. This upasana is called Sagunopa- 

sana . This God may be even conceived of 

as formless (Nirakara) but still ho is invested 
with qualities such as creation, protection, 
dostruotioD. Such Sagunopaenna is men- 
tioned in III. 14. and in Vaisvanara Vidya, 
where the whole universe is meditated upon 
as God. Even at this stage, God is thought 
of only as an object, but in the next stage, 
the aspirant has to meditate upon Brahman, 
as He is in reality. The search for Truth 
begins at this stage and takes the form of an 
enquiry into the essence of God Him- 
self who has manifested as the universe, so 
the sixth chapter deals with the Sadvidya 
or the problem of Reality, the 
seventh with its Ananda aspect, and the 
eighth with its Chit-aspect. This Satchida- 
nanda which is the goal of all spiritual 
endeavour is not something existing outside 
as an object, but it is the essenoe of both the 
meditator and his object of worship. The 
Brahman is hero meditated upon as the 
Atman of the meditator, as is mentioned in 
Brahma Sutraa IV, 1.3. 

^ ^ Ii^ i^be previous stages of meditation, 
a good deal of imagination has to be used 
to give name and form to the Absolute, 
These names and forms really exist only in 
the meditator’s own mind as ideas, and as 
ideas they oome and go. Sagunopasana 
consists only in repeatedly keeping the same 
idea in the mind, continuously without any 
other idea intervening between any two 
moments. The continuity of thought here 
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is only like the continuity of the river whose 
every particle is always changing. In the 
next stage of upasana^ the mind has already 
intelleotaally understood the nature of the 
Absolute, which does not change in the 
midst of all changes, as a result of the study 
of the scriptures, philosophical enquiry and 
self-analysis and observation. This Absolute is 
that which is present even in the interval 
between any two ideas. Cf. VIII. 14. 

H 1’’ This can never be thought of 
as it is not an idea. It is neither subject 
nor object. It is beyond name and form, 
beyond relativity, beyond space, time and 
causation. Even its description as Satchida- 
nanda or Sakshi does not really 

touch this Absolute, for, immediately the 
words are employed, the meditator will bo 
thinking only of the ideas denoted by these 
words, and in meditating on the meaning of 
the words, he makes the Absolute Saguna 
(?r3®r). K * ^ conceive 

of It which is really as impossible as climbing 
on one's own shoulders, one can think of 
It only in negative terms, such as devoid of 
all attributes, inconceivable, indescribable etc. 
Whatever objects one may sense and 
whatever ideas one may think. It is not 
that. Such negative characterisation we 
find in VII. 24.1. ^ JTRPi; 

^ ^ * Also in ^ 

etc. of VIII. 

I ft. and VIII. 7.1. and mdi of VIII. 12. 
Although we use these negative expressions, 
W 0 can gfoep cnly an idea of the A ^solute 
and not the Absolute itself, but this is the 
only highest way of grasping It, open to 
unrealised man, so long, as the mind works 
in the relative plane of subject and object, 
and within the framework of time, space and 
causation. To keep this idea of the Absolute 
as inconceivable and indescribable, continu- 
ously in mind, without allowing any ideas of 
name and form to obstruct it (Vide VIII. 14), 


is the highest stage of upasana called 
Nirgunopasana. But even this is only the 
penultimate stage, which is only a step to 
the highest stage of actual realisation of the 
Absolute, known as Jnanam (fn^) which 
characterises the Jivanmukta. One, who 
has reached this highest realisation of the 
Absolute Brahman —Atman, does not need to 
put forth any effort -mental, physical or 
social because he has nothing more to achieve 
for himself, as he has transcended a!l egoism. 
But still his whole life will be an expression 
of his highest realisation. He lives an 
active life of or in 

the language of the Gita. As, when the sun 
shines, the shining is an activity only in 
name, and does not entail any effort on the 
part of the sun, so, in the case of the realised 
man, service of the world or meditation on 
the Atman does not entail any effort as 
it becomes natural to him. It is in this 
sense that it is said that a realised man does 
not work. He is in constant meditation or 
is a in the midst of bis activity, 

and as such activity and meditation can go 
together since there is no conflict between 
such Jnanam and such Karma. This is the 
goal of all Vidyas. The whole Upaiiishad, 
therefore, closes with the deeoription of this 
Jivan-mukti. When the whole universe is 
seen as Brahman it becomes Brahmaloka. 
All enjoyments in such Brahmaloka are 
Brahmananda. It is this bliss of Brahman 
that the Jivan-mukta enjoys while still alive. 
It is this Bliss that is described concretely 
in glowing colours towards the closing sections 
of the Upanishad, in terms that a layman 
can appreciate. 

Thus we see that the Chhandogya uptkni* 
shad has an underlying unity of plan, which 
may not be discernible to a casual reader, 
but which has to bo kept in mind to 
appreciate the teachings of the text in their 
innate harmony. 



REMINISCENCES OF SISTER NIVEDITA 

By Dinbsh Chandba Sbn 


In 1001, I was appointed as Reader in 
the University of Gal cat ta and was entrusted 
with the work of writing a ‘ History of the 
Bengali Language and Literature * in 
English. After finishing the work, I had it 
examined by two persons. I have already 
spoken of one of them, 8ri Kumuda Bandhu 
Bose. But I have particularly to mention 
about Miss Margaret Nob!e, well-known in 
Bengal as Nivedita. Bose Para Lane (now 
Nivodita Lane) was close to oiir house in 
Calcutta. She had rented a two-storeyed 
house therein and started a school for 
girls. One morning, 1 went to her and 
broached the subject of examining my book. 
She readily agreed. 1 said that the book 
was very big. She replied ‘ However big 
it be, 1 shall examine as I have promised. * 
And with a smiling face, she bade me 
farewell. 

Nivedita was an extremist in politics. 
After some time, she would never discuss 
politics with me. She used to call me a 
coward, weaker than one of the weaker sex 
and so on. If 1 spoke anything on politics, 
she would flare up with anger and say 
‘ OinLsh Babu, this is not your field. 1 
will not talk politics with you.’ 

However, she went through my book 
with extraordinary patience and perseverance. 
Though there were some faults of idiom in 
some places, she summed up her opinion as 
follows ; ‘ Your English is good *. Erom 

the standpoint of ideas, we had constant 
conflicts. Her views and convictions therein 
were so strong that she would never accept 
my opinions. Even though it be on a point 
regarding Hindu Society, I had to yield to 

h^r Thus, we would discuss for 

long and sometimes not a line further would 
be read. One or two days would be spent 
in disoussion. Nivedita would be so 

^Tranilated by SriP. Seshadri Iyer, b a m. l of 
Travancore University, from the Bengali book 
* Gharer Ksthano Yuga-Sahitya * by Ur. Dinedh 
Chandra Sen. 1329 B. 1923 A. D.) 

m 


obstinate now and then that she would say 
* Dinesh Babu, if you do not make this 
alteration, I shall nut road your book any 
further ’ I would then bo in a dilemma 
and modify a little to satisfy her. If some- 
thing was not to her liking, she would stop 
and like an elephant stuck in the mire 
would procej'd no further. She forgot that 
it was I who was responsible for the 
opinions given in the book and that I had 
entrusted the book to her merely to revise 
the English. In this respect, I found her 
quite a woman. 

Whenever she shouldered a responsibility, 
she could not think of that work as that 
of another. She would exert herself lo the 
utmost as if it were her own work. No 
reward can purchase such labour. On some 
days she would work from morning till 10 
r. M. She and 1 would finish our meals in 
five minutes and the rest of the time would be 
devoted wholly to work. I have rarely come 
across another who was so utterly unselflsh ^ 
and thoroughly devoted, giving oneself up 
in a noatter in which one was not merely 
indifferent, but wholly hostile. The ideal ^ 
Niahkama Karma (work without attachment) 
which I had merely read in the Gita was 
fully exemplified in her. 

The corrections made by her were mostly 
with regard to the ideas and only to a 
slight extent to the language of the book. 
Hei ability to apprehend the deep significance 
of any poem was extraordinary. I have 
quoted a portion from the Sunija Parana 
about Shiva which ran thus: ‘0 ! Shiva 
why do you beg for your food ? Begging is 
despicable. Sometimes, you may get some 
thing and sometimes you may have to 
return empty handed. Take to agriculture 
and your sorrows will end. Oh Lord, how 
long will you remain stark— naked or but 
barely olad in tiger-skin? If you take to 
spinning cotton, you can clothe yourself 
and bo very happy.’ I did not thick that 
there was anything peculiarly Indian in 
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this passage. But hdoame exultant 

when she read this p ^rUon and exclaimed 
‘Wonderful, wonderful*. I said; “Sister* 
is there anything in tliis that you foel so 
jubilant as if a begger has suddenly been 
rais ^d to a King, Nivedita kept her eyes 
fixed on the poem and clapped her hands 
in joy aud merely spoke thus: ‘Dinesh 
Babu, “ this is wonderful, moat wonderful.** 
I thought that the eccentric lady had gone 
crazy. Another European lady whose name 
1 do not now remember was also there at the 
time. Next day 1 found her alone and 
questioned her as to what Nivedita had 
found wonderful in that poem. She replied 
‘ The ordinary devotee seeks help from his 
God, and prays for health, wealth, fame and 
other things. There is no end to the boons 
he desires. But in this poem, the devotee 
loves his God with such intensity that he 
forgets all about himself. He does not take 
into account his miseries. His heart melts 
at the thought of the sufferings of his God. 
His whole mind is anxious as to how the 
Lord will be relieved of His miseries.’ 

It was then that I understood a little of 
the greatness of the mind and the heart of 
Nivedita. If I spoke with indifference to, 
or disrespect, of the village folk songs, 
Nivedita would grow indignant and rebuke 
me mercilessly. She would say ‘‘ there is 
often deeper aud truer poetry in the un- 
polished language of village folksongs than 
in the works of those who are acclaimed as 
great poets by their high-flown words and 
flourishes. Pray, do not slight the peasants’ 
songs. Though the rhyme may .ot be 
perfect, in them there is feeling, genuine 
sympathy. Though the composers may not 
be acquainted with the dictionary meaning 
of words, there is life in their simple words. 
Though there be not pillars of gold or silver 
in their lovely huts, there is the sweet 
fragrance of the beautiful flowers of Nature.’ 

I could become legitimately angry and 
annoyed at many of her oriticisms during the 
oourse of the perusal of the book, but 1 did 
not. I could see her most tender, 


sympathetic and appreciative heart, soft 
aud sweet like the fresh blossom, beneath 
the harsh words. She would sometimes say. 

* I have not seen in the whole world another 
simpleton like you. Your fcoliehness sur. 
prises even me, a woman ’. At other times, 
stopping at some passages, she would 
exclaim, ‘Dinesh Babu, you are indeed a 
great poet. Eren though you have written 
prose,- your style is truly poetic. Yoirr 
literary talents are extraordinary.’ Thus 
being extravagantly rebuked and exaggera- 
tedly praised by turns 1 grew indifferent to 
both and remained silent. But, when a 
stranger came, she would speak of lue in a 
few hearty words and 1 would really feel 
gratified. Once, when as Englishman, her 
friend, came to see her, she introduced me to 
him thus : ‘ There is none to equal this 

gentleman in the knowledge of the social 
conditions of Bengal. He has discovered the 
history of the Bengal society from the 
peasant’s hut to the royal palace by means 
of the torn and scattered manuscripts he has 
colleoted with groat care’. Brahmachari 
Ganen used to be always with us. I would 
make fun of his broken English. Nivedita 
would say, ‘ You must admit that Ganen is 
able to express his mind by his 
English. The expression of his face and the 
movements of his hand supplement any 
dofloiency in this respect.* Nivedita could 
very well understand Bengali and it was only 
to show her his depth of knowledge in the 
English tongue that Ganen wouM now and 
then speak in English. When she road that 
part of my book where I had praised the 
Vaishnava poems she pressed me to get a 
Vaishnava singer to sing them to her. One 
day, I brought a Vaishnava beggar from the 
street and made hi-n sing. Her eyes were 
filled with tears of joy when she listened to 
the song, beginning with “ Oh Giri ! my 
Gauri has come " and she gave a rupee to 
the beggar. For a few days an American 
lad of 20, Alexander by name was her guest. 
He was an extraordinary geo ins. The insight 
he had even at that early age into the Hindu 
religion and literature was wonderful and 
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truly surprising in a foreigner. Nivedita 
would say that it was a feast for the eyes to 
see his quiokness in brilliant composition. 
Even the typewriter could not keep pace 
with his speed in writing. Alexander gave 
promise of a bright future as a great writer 
and a genius by his ‘ Life of the Swami 
Vivekananda' but his career was out short 
by his early death. 

Nivedita had a companion, Sister 
Christina, an American. She was soft, and 
sweet by nature. When Nivedita becomes 
delighted in reading a portion of my book, 
she would often remark, * Dinesh Babu, I 
considerably differ from you in politics ; and 
your cowardice makes me not oniy ashamed 
of you but wounds me to the core of my 
heart. Nevertheless, I like you. Do you 
know the reason? You have done so much 
for your country and that without any 
ostentation ; and you hrive shown so much 
love and devotion to your country that you 
can legitimately claim to be a true patriot.’ 
She used to constantly make fun of me 
calling me a coward. One day I really exhi- 
bited my cowardice and was ashamed of it. 
That night, Nivedita, Ganen and myself were 
walking on the bank of the Gauges near 
Baghbazar. 1 was in front, Nivedita just 
behind me and Ganen last of all. Suddenly, 
a mad bull rushed towards me. 1 turned 
aside and ran to save my life. 1 did not 
pause to think that by my action Nivedita 
was exposed to the attack of the bull. Ganen 
jumped forward and boldly faced the animal 
which fled away. Then we rejoined. 
Nivedita laughed aud in an ironical vein 
addressed me thus : ** You have this day 
shed lustre on the entire masculine class of 
humanity. Leaving a helpless woman to 
face a mad bull, you have saved your skin. 
This one act of yours will remaiu as a perma- 
nent memorial of your fame." Then she oast 
off her mock smile of raillery and, becoming 
serious, said : ** You are not even a bit 
ashamed of yourself." 1 felt that I had not 
acted properly and remained silent. 


She would never care for the Europeans 
whom she met the way but she showed 
great respect to the Bengalis. Once we were 
going together in a train when an English- 
man got in and sat close to her. almost 
touching her. She raised her eyes and looked 
at him in such a manner that he rose 
up, pat on another bench and remained 
bending down his head in shame. Nivedita 
moved closer to me and smiled and talked to 
me with pleasure. She had literally dedicat. 
ed her life to India and regarded nil Indians 
as her brothers. So, the name Sister Nivedi- 
ta was most appropriate. She could not 
bear the very idea of the Westerners treating 
the Indians with scorn. 

From the day when she heard fro Jt me 
that 1200 monks and 1000 nuns of Kharda 
(near Calcutta) had dedicated themselves to 
the cause of their Guru Virabhadra, she was 
pressing me to take her t j that place. 
Originally, thisa monks and nuns sere Bud- 
dhists. When Buddhism was on its decline 
in Bengal, these monks and nuns Inad sunk 
to the lowest depths of degradation and 
misery. Hindu society had closed its doors 
on them. Virabhadra gave them refuge and 
converted them to Vaishnavaism. From the 
time the compassionate Vaishiiava Acharya 
took them under his protection, that is for 
about 350 years, annual festival was being 
held at that very memorable place as a mark 
of the extreme gratitude felt by the uplifted 
monks aud nuns. This festival has since been 
discontinued. 

One midday in the month of Phalgun, 
Ganen and myself accompanied Nivedita on a 
trip by boat to Khardah. On two or three 
occasions, we have thus travelled by boat 
across the Gauges. We would finish our 
meal before 10 a.m. and would return to 
Baghbazar at nightfall. How happy Nivedita 
was on the day we set out for Khardah ! She 
told me, * Do you kuuw how I have named 
that place ? It is the Samadhi Eshetra 
(burial ground) of the Buddhist faith. Why 
have they given up celebrating the festival f 
Such a historioal event t How sad to see 
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that the festival held in memory of such 
a momentous event has died out ! ’ At 3 p.m., 
we reached Khardah Ghat. The people there 
were naturally very much surprised to see a 
European lady with two Bengalis. The fat 
Gosains looked at ua with curiosity. Nivedi- 
ta had forbidden us to reveal her identity. 
The people thought that we would leave the 
place and continue our journey after a few 
minutes. But when they saw Nivedita 
actually landing and talking to us most inti- 
mately as we proceeded to march into the 
village, the Gosains, the descendants of the 
famous Nityananda, the inseparable boon- 
companion of Sri Chaitanya and others, 
followed us. Nivedita smiled softly at 
seeing this grand procession. Many stared 
at us and some bolder ones questioned 
me in low tones “ who is this lady V'. From 
their faces, it would appear that the 
answer to this question was a matter of 
life and death to them. The entire crowd 
looked at me so intently. I answered, 
Ask her. She can tell you better than 
anyone else. Nivedita became so stern 
and serious at my reply that no one dared 
to question her. 1 asked one which way led 
to the temple of Shyaraasundara. At once 
the answer came from a dozen persons. Some 
pointed out the way by their fingers. Some 
said : “ Come with us. We will take you 
there ** and they wanted to wholly appropri- 
ate to themselves the honour of guiding us. 
We were surprised at this abundant mani. 
festation of hospitality. When Nivedita 
stood on the outer quadrangle in front of 
the shrine of Shyamasundara and, having 
placed her hat on the steps prostrated before 
the Lord, the entire crowd was mad with 
excitement. Some felt proud of Hinduism 
and exhibited their sentiments by words and 
sigQB. Qanen and myself, on account of our 
saored threads straightaway entered inside 
the temple. We offered something to the 
priest and he became gracious and showed us 
the Bhagavata written in Nityananda's own 
hand and his stick. We took th^m, went 
outside and showed them to Nivedita. She 
prostrated before them and gave five rupees 


to the priest. He was so delighted that he 
brought a sacred red cloth and asked 
Nivedita to place it on her head. She did so 
with devotion and all present shouted Hari. 
Hari with great eclat. One of them said 
“This cloth is very holy. Even prinoes feel 
hleseed by placing this on their heads. It is 
our deep respect that has made us honour 
you in this manner. But we request you to 
satisfy our curiosity by telling us who this 
lady is'*. At Nivedita’s bidding, Ganen and 
myself said ; She is an Englishlady who 
htts taken refuge in the Sri Ramakrishna 
Math Then one man asked " Is she 
Nivedita ? ’* We could not conceal her 
identity any longer. All were intensely 
moved. Some shed tears of joy, some felt 
choked by devotion and somo folded their 
hands and saluted Nivedita. She humbly 
took leave, but the priests said Flow can 
it 1)0, You must take prasad,** Soon after 
the prasad came in the form of a big lump 
of Rasagolla. Ganen and myself filled 
ourselves with entire satisfaction. Nivedita 
took H bit, but had to take a little more to 
satisfy the pressing entreaties of the crowd. 
Towards 8un«et, we saw the place where the 
great festival was held. She questioned 
many there about the festival and took notes 
of their answers. She greatly desired that I 
should write an article on our visit to this 
Samadhi Temple of Buddhism and said that 
she would give me her notes for that purpose. 
Now after such a long time, 1 have fulfilled 
her request. But there is no pcssibility of 
getting those notes. 

When we were returning from the Bagh. 
bazar Ghat, we saw a hd^wker of dolls. She 
called him near, looked at the dolls and was 
lost in joy. Three of these dolls could be 
got for a pice. It was the image of a woman 
(coloured black and yellow) with a covering 
on the head, small and half-finished hands 
like the Jagannath image, the bosom larger 
than the hands and the feet, like the clay 
Bhivalinga. Such dolls oould be had by the 
hundreds at every nook and corner and there 
is not one in Bengal who has not broken ten 
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or twenty of these in ohildhood. Bat 
Nivedita took the doll in her hands and 
exclaimed * Oh, moat wonderful’! I said, 

** You have gone mad. What is there in this 
doll that you stand transfixed in the lane ? 
You will attract a crowd around you as at 
Khardah Still, she did not pay any 
attention to my words and merely repeated 
in a loud voice, ' Oh most wonderful, moat 
beautiful ’ and bought the whole lot for a 
rupee. Soon after 1 took leave. 

Next day 1 asked her why she had become 
so moved at seeing the dolls. She replied; 
“You will not understand. I have not seen 
anything so beautiful and wonderful in 
India”. She then took one of the dolls and 
looked at it with eager longing. I could not 
make out the meaning of her ecstatic 
admiration. 

Three days later, she told mo, * Would 
you like to know why 1 loved the doll so 
much ? Dr. Evans has recently brought to 
England many things used in Crete about 
3000 B.C., that is, 6000 years ago. I have 
seen them during my last visit to England. 
There was among them a doll exactly like 
this ’ 

Nivedita would prostrate whenever she 
81 V a Kali temple and her analysis of ihe 
s iigs of Ramaprasad in her book, Kali ihe 
Mother is the offering of love of a real 
devotee. She revealed a little of her 
mind to mo on one occasion. She asked 
mo * Can you truly address God as 
mother ? * 1 replied ‘ Why not ! That 

God is our father or mother is no con. 
ventioual phraso with us. We have been 
brought up in the idea of God as mother 
from our very infancy. We have drunk it 


with our mother’s milk. It is no show or 
mimicry with us. There is not the least 
shadow of hypooiisy when we bow down to 
Kali calling Her mother.’ She said * Therein 
is the difference between the East and the 
West. 1 am not able to realise the mother. < 
hood of God. The feeling of the Fatherhood 
of God is our hereditary tendency ’. 

Two months before she wont to Darjeeling 
with Sir Jagadish Chandra Boeo (and she 
died there soon after) she had requested for 
and taken from me an image of ‘ Prajiiapa- 
ramita’ Buddha. I said “1 hesitate to 
give this to you. She laughed at my fears 
and said. “ I never expected to hoar g/and- 
mother's stories from a historian like you”. 
She suatchei it away from mo by force and 
worshipped it daily with flowers, incense etc. 

I later learnt from Sister Christina that 
Nivedita had no peace of mind from the day 
the image was brought into her house until 
her death. 

A few days before her trip to Darjeeling, 

I had presented her with two copies of my 
English book the Bidory of ihe Bengali 
Language and Literature, She had forbids 
den mo from mentioning her name in the 
introduction. She was highly delighted to 
get the books. 

Her parting words are still ringing in my 
cars. She said with sad touddrness, * We 
have grown intimate on account of this book. 
We have worked together. As the work is 
over, you will not come here as before. But 
I request you not to break our friendship. 
If you do nut visit me as in the past, I shall 
feel sorry.’ 1 cannot say how delighted 
and happy I was at her sisterly affection, 

I felt a great void when I heard the news of 
her passing away. 



WILLIAM LAW 

By Aldovs Huxley 


The world in its concrete reality is 
complex and multitudinoua almost to infinity. 
In order to understand it, we are oompelled 
to abstract and general izO'^-in other words, 
to omit what we chooso at the moment to 
re^'ird as irrelevant and to reduce such 
diversity as still remains to some form of 
homogeneity. What we understand is never 
concrete reality as it is in itself, or even as it 
appears to be to our immediate experience 
of i'; what we understand is our own 
arbitr ^ry simplification of that reality. Thus, 
tho woiker in natural science abstraoli from 
the concrete reality of actual experience 
only those aspects which are measurable, 
uniform and average; in this way he is able 
(at the price of neglecting qualities, values 
and the unique individual case] to achieve 
a limited, but for certain purposes, extremely 
useful understanding of the world. In the 
same way the historian achieves his much 
more limited and questiouable understanding 
of man’s past and present by selecting more 
or less arbitrarily, from the chaotic mass of 
recorded facts precisely those which exhibit 
the kind of homogeneity that happens to 
appeal to a man of his particular time, 
temperament and upbringing. This homo- 
geneity is then generalized as a principle, or 
oven hypostatized as a Zeitgeist', and these 
in turn are used to explain events and 
elucidate their meanings. Such facts as do 
not suffer themselves to ba explained in 
this way are either explained away 
as exceptional, anomalous and irrelevmt, or 
else completely ignored. I may perhaps be 
permitted, in this context to quote a passage 
from an essay, which 1 wrote some years 
ago on Mr. Christopher Dawson’s historical 
study, The Making of Europe, 

Occasionally, it is true, Mr. Dawson makes 
a generalization with which 1 find myself 
(with all the diffidence of the unlearned 
dilettante) disagreeing. For examine, *the 
modern European ’ he says, * is accustomed 
to look on society as essentially eoncerned 


with the present life, and with material 
needs, and on religion as an iofluenoe on the 
moral life of the individual. But to the 
Byzantine and indeed to medieaval man in 
general, the primary society was the religious 
one, and economic and secular affairs were a 
secondary consideration. ’ In confirmation of 
this, Mr. Dawson quotes, among other 
documents, a passage from the writings of 
St. Gregory Nazieuzus on the interest dis- 
played by his fourth* century contemporaries 
in theology. ' The money-changers will talk 
about the Begotten and the Unbegottsn, 
instead of giving you your money ; and if 
you want a bath, the bath-keeper assures 
you that the Son surely proceeds from 
nothing.’ What Mr. Dawson does not 
mention is that thia same Gregory reproaches 
the people of Constantinople with an 
exoessive interest in chariot-racing, an 
interest which, in the time of Justinian, a 
century and a half later, had become so 
maniacally passionate that Greens and Blues 
were murdering one another by hundreds 
and even thousands. Again, we must apply 
the behaviourist test. If men behave as 
though they took a passionate interest iu 
something —and it is difficult to prove your 
devotion to a oause more efieotivcly than by 
killing and being killed for it<*thpn we must 
presume that the interest is genuine, a 
primary rather than a secondary considera- 
tion. The aotual facts seem to demonstrate 
that some Byzaatines were passionately 
interested in sport. At any rate, they 
behaved about both in the same way and 
were as ready to undergo martyrdom for 
their favourite jockey as for their favourite 
article in the Athanasian Creed. The trouble 
with such generalisations as that of 
Mr. Dawson is that they ignore the fact that 
sooiety is never homogeneous and that human 
beings belong to many different mental 
species. This seems to be true even of 
primitive sooieties displaying the maximum 
of “ oo-oonsciousness *’ on the part of their 
members. I'hus the | anthropologist, Paul 
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R^dio, well-known for his work among the 
Red Indians, has come to the conclusion that 
monotheistic beliefs are correlated with a 
specific temperament and so may be expected 
to crop up with a certain specific frequency 
irrespective of culture. If this is true . . 
what becomes of a generalisation like 
Mr. Dawson’s? Obviously, it falls to the 
ground.. You can no more i diet an age than 
you can a nation. 

We see then, that there is no reason to 
believe in the homogeneity of the Dark 
Ages or the Middle Ages. Still less is 
there any reason for believing in the 
homogeneity of more recent periods, such as 
the eighteenth.century 'Age of Enlighten, 
ment ’. And, in effect, we find that the age 
of Gibbon is also tho age of Gagliaatro and 
the Conte de Saint-Germain ; that the age of 
Benthas and Goodwin is also the age of Blake 
and Mozart; that the age of Hume and 
Voltaire is also the age of Swedenborg and 
the Wesleys and John Sebastian Baoh, And 
this same Age of Enlightenment produced 
even stranger sons than these visionaries 
and magicians, these indefatigable revivalists* 
these lyrical poets and musicians. It produced 
the first systematic historian of mysticism, 
Gottfried Arnold ; it produced one of the 
greatest writers of spiritual letters for the 
guidance of practising mystics, J. P. do 
OauBsado. It produced, in Louis Grou, the 
author of a book of mystical devotion, 
worthy to take its place among tho classics 
of the spiritual life. And finally, in William 
Law, it produced a great philosopher and 
theologian of mysticism. 

The notion that any given historical 
period is homogeneous and uniform is based 
upon the tacit assumption that nurture is 
everything and nature nothing at all. By 
nature, as the most casual observation 
suffices to convince us, human beings are not 
all of the same kind ; physically, intellectu- 
ally, emotionally, they vary in the most 
astonishing manner. Historical generaliza- 
tioDB can be valid only if the unifying force 
of social heredity is Always much stronger 


than the diversifying force of individual 
heredity. But there is no reason to suppose 
that it always is much stronger. On the 
contrary it is manifest that, whatever the 
nature of tho social and cultural environment, 
individual physique and temperament remain 
what the chromosomes made them. Nurture 
and social heredity oannot change tho 
psycho-physical facts of the individual 
heredity. They merely condition tho overt 
expression of physique and temperament and 
provide the individual with the philosophy 
in terms of which he may rationalize his 
actions. Thus, in an ago of faith, tho 
findings of the born empirics and sceptic* 
must be in accord with what is locally 
regarded as divine revelation and religious 
authority; for only in this way can they bo 
m£ide to seem intellectually plausible and 
morally respectable. In a positivitio age tho 
findings of those who are naturally religious 
must be shown to be in accord with the latest 
scientific hypothesis ; for only on this condi- 
tion will they have a chance of being taken 
seriously by th >86 who are not congenitally 
devout. Individuals, whose native bent is in 
a direction opposed to that prescribed by the 
prevailing social patterns and cultural tradi- 
tions, have to make one of four possible 
choices — to force thoinselves into a reluctant 
but (consciously, at any rat'') sincere confor- 
mity ; to pretend to conform hypocritically, 
with an eye to tho main chance ; to dissent, 
while rationalizing and justifying their non- 
conformity in terras of the currently orthodox 
philosophy, which they ro. interpret to suit 
their own purposes ; to adopt an attitude of 
open and unqualified rebellion, rejecting the 
orthodox rationalizations no less completely 
than the orthodox patterns. Any kind of indi- 
vidual oan be born into any kind of social 
heredity. It follows that, at any given period, 
the prevailing social heredity will be un- 
favourable to the full development of certain 
kinds of individuals. But some of these non- 
conforming individuiils will succeed, none the 
less, in breaking through the restrictions im. 
posed upou them by the time-spirit-in- being, 
let us say, romantics in an age of classicism. 
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or mystics in defiance of a social heredity 
that favours born positivists and natural 
materialists. 

In the days when men still did their think, 
ing along theological rather than scientific 
lines, when they sought to find the primary 
r-ithor than the secondary causes of events, the 
facts of individual heredity were explained 
by a theory of predestination. For our 
ancestors, Augiistinism provided a plausible 
and intellectually satisfying explanation of 
human diversity ; to us, Augustinism seems a 
thoroughly inadequate explanation and 
it is through Mendalism that we seek 
to understand the observable facts. The 
earlier hypothesis sttributed the pheno* 
mena to the good pleasure of God ; the 
latter leaves God out of acoount and concen- 
trates on the mechauism whereby difierences 
are brought about, preserved and modified. 
They agree, however, in regarding individual 
differences in physique and temperament as 
things fore-ordained and, to a considerable 
extent unmodifiable by environment. 

All the evidence points to the fact that 
there are born mystics and that these born 
mystics can pursue their vocation in the 
teeth of an anti-mystical environment. 
Shall we then conclude that the practice of 
mystical contemplation is reserved exclu- 
aivoly for those whose psycho-physical make- 
up in some sort predestines them for the 
mystical life? The general consensus of 
those best qualified to preach on this subject 
is that this is not the case. The mystical 
life is possible for all— for the congenitally 
active and devotional no less than for the 
congenitally contemplative. Salf-transcen- 
denoe oan be achieved by anyone, whatever 
his or her hereditary constitution and what- 
ever the nature of the cultural environment ; 
and in all oases self- transcendence ends in 
the unitive knowledge of God. That self- 
transcendence is harder for certain indi. 
viduals in certain surroundings is, of course, 
obvious. But though for many tL ) road to 
the unitive knowledge of God may be 
horribly difficult, it seems impious to believe 


with Calvin and his predecessors and followers 
that the divine good pleasure has predestined 
that greater number of men and women 
to inevitable and irremediable failure. If 
few are chosen it is because, consciously or 
unconsciously, few choose to be chosen, 

* Thy kingdom come *, ' Thy will be done * is 
the one will and the one hunger that feeds 
the soul with the life-giving bread of Heaven. 
'This wiir Law continues, 'is always ful. 
filled ; it cannot possibly be sent away 
empty; for God*a kingdom must manifest 
itself with all its riches in that loul which 
wills nothing else ; it; never was nor can be 
lost but by the will that seeks something 
else. Hence you may know with the utmost 
certainty that, if you have no inward peaoe, 
if religious comfort is still wanting, it is 
because you have more wills than ono. For 
the multiplicity of wills is the very essence 
of fallen nature, and all its evil, misery and 
separation from God lies in it ; and as soon 
as you return to and allow only this one will, 
you arc returned to God and must find 
the bleasedaesB of his kingdom within you 

To the practising mystic Tat tvam asi 
is an axiom, as self-evident in Europe as in 
India, as much a matter of immediate ex- 
perience to an Eckhart, a Ruysbroeck or a 
Law as it was to a Sankara or a Rama- 
kriBhna. What follows is Law's commentary 
on the precept to Move God with all your 
heart and soul and strength.* 

‘To what purpose could this precept of 
suoh a love be given to man, unless - he 
oBscntially partook of the divine nature? 
For to be in heart, and soul, and spirit all 
love of God and yot have nothing of the 
nature of God within you, is surely too 
absurd for anyone to believe. So sure, 
therefore, as this precept came from the 
Truth itself, so sure is it that every man 
(however loath to hoar of anything but 
pleasure and enjoyment in this vain shadow 
of a life) has yet a divine nature concealed 
within him, which, when suffered to hear the 
calls of God, will hear the voice of its 
heavenly Father an^ long to do His will on 
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earth as it is done in Heaven. Again to see 
the divinity of man's original, you need only 
read these words: **Be ye perfect as your 
Father which id in Heaven is perfect ” For 
what could man have to do with the perfec. 
tion of God as the rule of his life, 'unless the 
truth and reality of the divine nature was in 
him? Could there be any reasonableness in 
the precept or any fitness to call us to be 
good as God is good, unless there was that 
in us which is in God ? Lastly, * Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself ” is another full 
proof that God is in us of a truth; and that 
the Holy Spirit hath as certainly an essen- 
tial birth within ua as the spirit of this 
world hath. Fur this precept might as well 
be given to a fox as to man, if man had not 
something quite supernatural in him. For 
mere nature and natural creature is nothing 
but mere self and can work nothing but to 
and for itself. And this not through any 
corruption or depravity of nature, but be- 
cause it is nature’s best state, and it can be 
nothing else either in man or beast.’ 

For the mystic, I repeat, Tat tvam asi is 
an uxiom but for those who have not had the 
immediate experienoe that ' thou art That \ 
he tries to find arguments in support of this 
(to him) self-evident truth— arguments based 
upon other immediate experiences more 
widely shared than the mystical realisations 
that Atman and Brahman are one. Law's 
arguments in the preceding passage are 
based in part upon the words of Christ, 
accepted as revelation, in part upon the 
observable fact of disiu teres ted love for God 
and for men for God's sake. Another line of 
argument is to be found in the final chapter 
of * What is life ? ’ thj book in which an 
eminent mathematical physicist. Professor 
Erwin Sohrodinger, examines the problems 
of heredity in terms of quantum mechanics. 
'Immediate experiecces in themselves’, 
writes Dr. Sohrodinger, 'however various 
and disparate they be, are logically incapable 
of contradicting each other. So let us see 
whether we cannot ^raw the correct non* 


contradictory conclusion from the following 
two premises : 

(1) my body funolioLS as a pure mechanism 
according to the Laws of Nature, 

(2) Yet I know, by incontrovertible, direct 
experience, that I am directing its motions, 
of which I foresee the effects, that may be 
fateful and all-important, in which case I feel 
and take full responsibility for them. 

The only possible inference from these two 
facts is, I think, that I— 1 in the widest 
meaning of the word, that is to say, every 
conscious miod that has ever said or felt * I ' 
am the person, if any, who controls the 
* motion of the atoms ’ according to the Laws 
of Nature. In itself the insight is not new. 
From the early great Upanishads the 
cognition Atman- Brahman Was, in Indian 
thought, far from being blasphemous, to 
represent the quintessence of deepest thought 
into the happenings of the world. The 
striving of all the scholars of Vedanta 
was, after having learned to pronounoe 
with their lips, really to assimilate in 
their minds the grandest of all thought.^ 
Space does not permit me to cite Dr. Schro- 
diuger’s interesting comments on the fact 
that * conBciousness is never expressed in the 
plural, only in the singular ’ and his hypo, 
thesis that the * pluralization of conscious, 
uers ’ is the consequence of its conuection 
with a plurality of similar bodies *. Enough, 
however has been quoted to make it clear 
that, while it is impossible that the fact of 
any immediate experience should be proved 
by argument, it is none the less possible to 
argue from the premises of other immediate 
experiences in such a way as to make the 
existence of the first experience a plausible 
and probable matter— so plausible and pro- 
bable that it becomes worth while to fulfil 
the couditions upon which, and upon which 
alone, that experience cau enter one’s life 
as a fact of consciousness. 

(Keproduced from the Vedanta and the West), 

* What ia Life, by Erwin Sohrodinger, Cambridge 
University Press. 



MAHAYANIST MEDITATION 


LokI, from my shadows do I Ilee 
Into Thy lovely light • 

To sill’s black dross that beauty seems 
A furnace fierce and bright- 
Ihit its cool light shines on virtue 
Like the moon on flowers by night. 

Thou smilest, gentle, on those saints 
Who tread the Noble Way; 

But fierce and furious dost Thou scowl 
On fools who walk astray; 

These, with a lotus, do you bless, 

These, with a sword, you slay. 

Teach me to see beyond, I^ord, 

Thine aspects sweet or stern; 

Let my soul Jiot fear destruction, 

Not yet for blessings yearn : 

May I leave behind all names and forms 
When to Thy light I turn. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY: By 
S. Radhakrisiinan. Published by 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, Pp. 242. Price IOs. 6d. Net. 

In this stimulating volume which forms the 
Kamala Lectures delivered in the Univertity of 
Calcutta in 1942, Prof Radhakrishnan seeks to 
interpret the meaning of religion in its most com- 
prehensive sense and discusses its application to 
the burning problems of the modern world such as 
war and peace, social relations and spiritual values. 
It offers a challenge to the old system which 
affords no adequate protection against the chaos 
that is breaking over us, and a concession to 
changing circumstances which show a lack of 
oonfiffence in the principles of our tradition. 
On the basis of the eternal and imperishable 
principles which have been evolved in the past, we 
must visualize new safeguards for the protection of 
the fundamental human rights. The genuine 
forces of revolution must be welded with the 
eternal principles of the past into a new homogene- 
ous unity. 

In the first and second chapters the author dis- 
cusses the need for religion and a New World Order. 
The chief cause of modern uneasiness is traced to 
secularism which has wrecked the world by its false 
philosophy, beliefs and values. The discussion of 
the Marxist attitude known as metaphysical 
materialism reveals, in spite of our sympathy for 
its social programme, that it is not as scientific as 
some people) believe. The Marxist who brags 
about his scientific rationalism is not infallible 
in his thinking. Higher values cannot be deter- 
mined by economic interpretation of history. A 
spiritual revival is an absolute necessity even for 
Marxist ends and aims. Spiritual values alone can 
give a national basis to the social programme. 
Human society is a living, growing organism which 
should bocome the expression of a faith in the 
oneness of the creative Spirit of the universe, and 
in a sense of fellowship. The third chapter is 
devoted to the study of materials relating to Hindu 
Dharma, its concept and sources, principle of 
change, religious institutions, caste and un> 
touchability, sacraments etc. Dharma is truth’s 
embodiment in life and social relations. It 
refashions our nature and is the norm which 
sustains human life and the universe. In the 
fourth chapter the learned Professor considers 
the place of women in Hindu society and oon- 
oludw that even domestic ties are to be snapped 
for the pursuit of spiritual freedom. In the last 
chapter he considers the problem of force in society 
and Qandhiji’s non-violence and points out that 
•oolal progrsM and real| peace are achieved by 


man’s transcendent experiences. Everyone has to 
work for the renewal of the heart, the transforma- 
tion of values and surrender to the spirit for the 
claim of higher values. 

We heartily congratulate the author without any 
reservation on his accurate, lucid and gripping 
presentation of the meaning of religion with all its 
bearings on sooial life. The book bears the stamp 
of the author's elegantly philosophical approach to 
the pressing problems of the day. We recommend 
the work not only to students of religion but also 
to students of social history. 

S. A. 

GANDHI, TAGORE AND NEHIU : 
By K. R. Kripalani.’ Hind Kitabs 
Ltd., PunLisiiERs, Bomf'.ay. Tuice 
Rs. 18. 

Shri K. R. Kripalnni of Shantinikotan has put 
together his penetrating essays on Gandhi, Tagore, 
Nehru, Rornain Holland and others like C. V. And- 
rows and Rothenstein, who were insperably connect- 
ed with Tagore and his work for humanity. If I were 
to suggest the theme of these essays I would simply 
think of Tagore who f jrms the soul, so to say, of 
all these efforts to sketch brilliantly and briefly 
the great personalities who came in contact with 
him, all devoted to the great task of liberating 
humanity from artificial shackles put on us by 
ourselves in our ignorance and greeJ for power. 
Tagore’s beautiful lines ‘Prisoner, tell me who 
was it that wrought this unbreakable chain ? It 
was I, sai<l the prisoner, who forged this chain 
very carefully” form the idea behind the efforts 
of those great mon, bent on freeing all of us, 
irrespective of caste, colour and creed. All these 
essays, with the exception of one on BhahLatii, the 
great poet of Sindh, are, to my mind, an exposi- 
tion of the great theme of human liberty as held 
out and ultimately followed in detail in India to 
lead us to freedom and friendship, Why not read 
this intelligent and inspiring exposition ? 

B. S. MATHUR. 

INDIA’S INSOLUBLE HUNGER: 

By John Fischer. Vora & Co, 
Publishers Ltd., 3 Round Building 
Bombay 2. Price Re. 1. 

India's Hunger Problem is a knotty one . 
Apparently, inflnite increase in population is set 
down as the reason for hunger and poverty. But 
this is not the only reason. There is the fact of 
India’s slavery, which is happily now no more, 
coupled with our own ignorance, laziness 
and peculiar oiroumstanoes of oommanal 
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differences. John Fischer, a famous American 
journalist, who spent a year in India in 1042 43 as 
a representative of the U. S. Economic Administra* 
tion falls in line with economists who clearly see 
possibilities of famines and misery in future so 
long as India remains conservative and goes on 
multiplying. He seems to set little store by 
sohomuB for industrialisation and for improvement 
in ngricultural production. He is* it is good, an 
educationist in thoso pages to ask all of us to be 
cultured in the light of advance in Western society. 

11. S. MATHUR. 

FRONTIEK SPEAKS: By Moham- 
mad Yocnts: Published By Hind 
Kitabs I/i'D., Bombay. Price Rs. 4/8. 

Frontier Speuks is an interesting gift to the 
reader by one who, though young in years, has 
gained necessary cultur.» and education of the right 
t\ jie in the constant c unpany of Pandit Nehru and 
the *'Frontiei’ Gandhi". A people devoted to 
fi*fl.^dom and chivalry arc fortunate in getting 
Mohammad Younus ih'ur hi dorian. There is only 
one limitation and that is the youth of the 
historian in the present ease. This is, one will 
submit, a great limitation: the historian has to 
write history philosophically, uniting facts with 
reflection for the benefit of humanity. The old 
saying " History repeats itself’ is never untrue if 
history is wisely written. The historian has to 
become a keen observer of things, tnen and facts 
and then he can perform this business. This 
observation will enable the historian to teach people 
delightfully. Mohammad Younus does this work 
but in his own limited fashion, because of his youth 
which has to be tamed and ultimately harnessed 
in the service of his people. Naturally we find 
enough of Younus in the book: this enough of 
Younus is animation, a living personality of one 
who is keen on the liberation of his people, 
dubbed to be fierce and fighting by the interested 
foreigner. Yet there is enough history recorded 
with honesty and patriotism. Both these parts 
are fascinating and instructive. Many of the 
misconceptions aboift these people are ehminated 
aud wo have a living record of a generous and 
honest people, devoted to truth and non-violence 
under the inspiring leadership of Badshah Khan, 
the *Frontier Gandhi 

At present there is division in the air. This 
division might soon disappear in a sacred union of 
Pakistan with the Indian Union if the Frontier 
people take up the challenge of the time. Moham- 
mad Younus has thisj animating hope as a con- 
sequence of his intense patriotism and understand- 
ing of his people. He exclaims rightly : 

"Drive my dead thoughts over the uni>^'er 0 e 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth 
B. S MATHUR 


BLOOD AND STONES. By K. 
Ahmad Abbas. Published by Hind 
Kitabs. Pages 48. Pbiob Re. 1. 

In this touching story Mr. Abbas puts a 
Bonaitive, idealistic youth against the background 
of riot-ridden Bombay. Nirmal Kumar a 
journalit^l. of Bombay gets sick of the blood and 
cornmiiual tren/.y of Bombay and organises a 
Peace Brigade But he finds that the peace 
Brigade with which he wants to banish oom- 
miinalism is itself infected by communal rancour. 
He becomes desperate and his friend. Bharati takes 
him to the Ajanta oaves, so that art may bring 
peace to his mind. He meets with some monks there 
who are constantly at work on the stones with 
their chisels. On enquiry he finds that they 
were working there long since and when they quit 
another butch wilZ take their place. Effort, effort, 
endeavour, endeavour, work is worship, work is its 
own justification, its own reward : This was their 
message, the message of Ajanta. Nirmal feels that 
he was in need of this message. He is uplifted 
and returns to his peac^) efforts with a new vigour 
and resolution. 

Mr. Abbas as is usual with him has told a moving 
story in a more moving way. 

SwAMi Vijnanananda ; By Swami Jaga- 

DISWABANANDA. PUBLISHED By SrI RaMA. 
KRISHNA ASHBA3IA, RaJKOT, RaJPUTANA 

Pages 32: Price As. 8. 

Swami Vijaanananda was one of those fortunate 
soiiU who had the rare privilege of coming in con^ 
tact with Sri Kamakrishna and of receiving the 
boneiit of his blossiag^. The Swami’s first contact 
with Sri llamakrishna the transformation that he 
underwent under his benign influence and his 
later spiritual ministration as the President of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, -of these aspects of his life, 
there is a detailed account \n Disci plea of Sri 

liuti.akrishna published by the Adviata Ashrams, 
Mayavati. This book is not a mere retelling of the 
same story ; the author gives his personal reminis- 
cences “of the Swami. A full chapter is devoted to 
the spiritual experiences of the Swami, when ha 
came, AS it were, face to face witli the Ultimate 
Reality. Especially noteworthy are the experiences 
that he had at Benares and Sarnath. The Eoglish- 
knowing public will gain better understanding of 
the Swami by reading the book. 

Theory and Pbaotiob of Philosophy 
By V. N. Devaba, b. a., Pages 68 
Price Rs. 2-0-0. 

The generality of mankind believes that philo- 
sophy is found in books and that it is a special 
monopoly of the philosophy with his syllogisms and 
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logic. Philosophy, properly seen is the reaction of 
an individual to the universe around him. This 
leaction, on the intellectual side, takes the form of 
an assessment of the values of life. As such every 
man is a philosopher, in the sense that he has at 
least some vague notion of the Ends of Life. The 
author, though not an academic philosopher, with 
a trained critical faculty, has been thinking over 
the vital problems of life from a very young age, 
and to his credit we must ndd, that he has kept it 
up to the present. The book, as it stands is an 
impression in black and white of the inner workings 
of his mind. We would like that every man, like 
the author, interested in life's problems, should 
seek a solution of them in the laboratory of his 
miud instead of huntin'? for it in the libraries of the 
worldi 

The self and its Sheaths By 
Anhie Besant. Theosophist Office, Adyab. 

The theory of Koshas sheathing the Self of man 
is as old as the Taittiriya Upanished where the 
Panchakoshas are enumerated and described with 
great clarity. Dr. Besant in the four lectures 
recorded here elaborates this view in the light of 
the tindings of modern science, as well as the writ* 
iugs of H. P. Blavatsky, the founder of the Theoso- 
phical Society. 


In the first lecture, 'The Self and itsiSheaths' it 
is shown that Atman behind the sheaths is not to 
be confused with the sheaths themselves, that the 
seer should not be mis taken for the seen. The 
second lecture, 'The Body of Action’, gives an 
account of the functions of the Annamaya and 
Pranamaya Kosas, that of bringing about the clash 
between the Self and the external world. The third 
lecture, 'Body of Feeling' shows us the mechanism 
of feeling, associated with the Mana and Vijnana 
Maya kosas, which are in the author's words, 
'sheaths which feel and which are the receptacles, 
to hold experiences, where building of the indivi- 
dual goes on, and where seif consciousness is 
gradually evolved.” In the last lecture, 'The 
object of the Kosas', a glowing account of the 
Auandatnaya kosa, the Seat of Bliss is given. To 
quote the author, **Tliat is the Auaudamayakosa 
where the Aims knows Itself; its nature is bliss; all 
the spheres have ceased; all else has gone; none but 
the devotee may know it; none but the pure may 
reach it...’’ 

Atman, taking eongnizance of the lower sheaths 
at last alights upon the Anandamayakosa, for there 
it is at its closest proximity with its true nature. 
The whole process of evolution is the ascent of man 
through the intermediate sheaths to that immortal 
Bliss of which he is the rightful heir. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


kamakrisiina mission high school 

GHIRRAPUNJJ. ASSAM. 

Report for the years 1931 — 46. 

The hill-tribes of Assam are a strong and 
vigorous race with great potentialities in them and 
of these the Khasis 3.32,251 in number according 
t'> the census of 1941 have proved themselves 
to be the most progressive and interesting. 
The work of numerous Christian Missions 
in their midst has given to a section the gift 
of education, but it has to a large extent 
deuationalieed the whole race of hill-tribee. They 
are, as it were, cut off from all currents of the great 
culture and civilization of India. The Hama- 
krishna Mission felt themselves called upon to take 
up the task of spreading among them education 
and culture on national lines and started a primary 
school as early as 1924 at Sheila, twelve miles 
from Ohirra punji. The spirit of service that 
inspired the pioneer workers was at once 
appreciated by the people and the work grew 
rapidly and spread gradually to the other parts of 
the Hills. Ths Mis^l^^ 4 b now runnioB a Middle 


English school at Sheila, Primary Schools at 
Nougwar, Cbirrapunji and Shillong besides tho 
High School at Cbirrapunji which was started as a 
Middle English School in 1931. The institution 
has the unique distinction of being the only High 
school in the whole of Khasi Hills outside Shillong. 

The strength of the High School for the year 
1946 was 228 and that of the Primary School 68, 
The school being in a backward area, a large 
number of students receive either free or half-free 
siudeotships. The school has a well qualified staff 
of twelve experienced teachers and the results of 
the Mairicuiatiou examination were brilliant. 
There is a hostel attached to the school where the 
students get the benefit of household training and 
the close association with teachers. Emphasis is 
laid on manual training and dignity of labour. 
Agriculture and bee-keeping form two of the main 
extra-curricular activities uf the boys. The 
weaving section works four looms under the charge 
of two trained teachers ; it is hoped that very soon 
airangements will be ready to teach girls weaving 
and enable them to earn a living in an 
honourable way. 
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From the above account it must have been 
abundantly clear that the Mission is doing its best 
to give the Khasi boys a complete and man* 
making education. But the Mission is handicapped 
by want of funds. There is an yearly deficit of 
Rs. 3000. Added to that are the many requirements 
of the institution. Chirra being at an altitude the 
water scarcity is acute during winter and a pipe 
installation roughly costing Rs. 10,000 is the most 
urgent need. Among the other urgent needs 
mention must be made of a shed for vocational 
training and a prayer]hall. It is earnestly hoped that 
the national -minded public will come forward with 
substantial help for this institution, which is a 
fruitful national investment, and help the institu- 
tion to achieve the reclamation of the Khaais and 
other Hill-tribes into Indian culture. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ADVAITASRAM. 

KALADI 
An Appeal 

A branch of the Sri Ramakrishna Mission (Belur 
Math) is being run at Kaladi, the birth- 
place of Aoharya Sri Sankara. In spite of its 
association with the great Acharya the place is a 
forlorn village, undeveloped and illiterate. The 
Asram is conducting three High Schools (two 
Sanskrit and one English, an Industrial School, a 
Harijan Orphanage, a Gurukul and a Religious 
Library besides the normal activities of preaching 
and teaching. The Asram is doing extensive work 
among the Harijans of North Travanoore. 

The new building of the Third High School and a 
separate building for the Orphanage Library are 
to be completed. A fresh building to accommodate 
residential students has to be put up. An addi- 
tional building to house the increasing number of 
Harijan students and a bathing ghat in the river- 
front of the Asram for the use of the thousands of 
pilgrims who come for worship are very uigently 
required. These items have got to be done before 
next June and on a minimum estimate a sum of 
Rs. 60,000 for the purpose is required. 

We appeal to all friends and patrons of the Rama- 
krishna Movement as well as followers and 
admirers of the Great Acharya Sankara to con- 
tribute liberally and ^ake our endeavours a 
success. 

SWAMl AGAMANANDA, 
Preaident, 


Swami Anantananda 

We record with deep sorrow the sudden passing 
away of Swami Anantananda on 23rd November 
at a Nursing home in Mangalore. After visiting 
some South Indian Centres the Swami bad gone to 
Mangalore to visit the new Ashrama that was 
opened there some time ago. For a long time 
intestinal ulcer was his constant companion and 
he was putting up a heroic front to all complaints 
and was visiting places and renewing old contacts. 
At Mangalore Ashrama his complaints reached a 
critical stage and the doctors diagnosed it as 
perforation of the instes tines due to chronic ulcera- 
tion. He was removed to a neighbouring Nursing 
home where he entered final rest retaining consci- 
ousness of the Lord till the last. It is remarkable 
that the 8wami iuspibe of his severe pain and ail- 
ments was full of courage and had a kind word for 
everybody who served him. 

Swami Anantananda was one of the senior monks 
of the order, having had the opportunity of intiiii ite 
association with the direct disciples of the Master, 
Swami Brahmunanda, Swami Shivananda, Swami 
Turiyanauda and others. Ho had the privilege of 
serving Swami Turiyananda of whom Swami 
Vivekananda spoke as the living embodiment of 
the Sthitaprajna ideal of the Gita. Swami Ananta- 
nanda had travelled widely in India and had 
numerous friends and admirers in different parts of 
India especially among the student population. 
He could become young in the company of students 
and discuss with them the burning problems of the 
day and give them the correct approach and 
guidauoe. Wherever he went he attracted a 
number of young men. 

Of late he became interested in starting a centre 
at Ahmedabad and was there for some time 
organizing local support and creating the nucleus 
On reasons of health he moved on to the South for 
which he had a special love and fascination. His 
friends will bo missing his inspiring company an'* 
his brother- monks a very loving brother. May his^ 
spirit find peace at the feet oftbe Master. 


The Birthday of Sri Sarada Devi, 
the Holy Mother falls on Friday, the 2nd of 
January 1948. 
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SRI RAMAKRISIINA’S GRACE ON GIRISII 

By SwAMi Saradananda 


Srijut Girish Chandra Ghosej after getting 
into touch with the Master for some time, one 
day came to him and whole-heartedly 
surrendered himself to him and asked him, 

(Hrish : * What should T do hereafter ? ' 

Maater : ‘ Continue what you have been 

doing. For the present keep on to both — 
God and the world ; and thereafter when one 
will fall off, things will take their natural 
course. But mind you, remember the Lord 
at least both morning and evening. 

Saying this he turned towards Girish, as if 
for a reply. Hearing this, with a sad heart 
Girish began to think, ‘ The nature of my 
work IS such that 1 hardly find time to be 
regular even to attend to my bodily needs, I 
shall certainly forget to remember God at 
these fixed hours. In that case I shall be 
put to a great difficulty. By breaking my 
promise to my Guru, I shall be courting 
much evil and incurring sin. It is so bad 
not to keep one’s word even in one’s dealings 
ath ordinary men. How much more so in 
the case of him whom I have made the guide 
of my life I * Girish gave expression to those 
feelings and again thought. * But after all 
Sri Ramakrishna has not asked me to do any. 
thing very difficult. Others would have 
gladly welcomed this.* But what else can 
he do ? Fully realisiilg that his mind was 


extremely engrossed in the affairs of the 
world, he knew that it was impossible for him 
to devote even a little time for spiritual 
practices. And looking into his own nature 
he felt extremely restless at the very thought 
of being bound down for ever by vows and 
disciplines. His heart would know no peace 
unless he had actually broken them. All 
through his life he was of this frame of mind. 
To work of his own free will was no trouble 
to him. But his mind would revolt at the 
very thought of being dictated to by others. 
Conscious of his utter helplessness, with a 
heavy heart, he remained silent and so could 
not reply to the Master definitely either yes 
or no. How could he tell the Master, with, 
out being ashamed of himself, that he could 
not do such a simple thing, and what will 
others present there think of him ! Most pro- 
bably they will not be able to realise his 
utterly helpless condition, and although they 
might not plainly speak out their minds, 
they would easily construe his answer as a 
pure affectation 

The Master finding him silent turned 
towards him and knowing his innermost 
thoughts said, * If you cannot do that, 
remember the Lord once before meals and at 
bed-time.’ 

Oiriah'a Mental Unrest 

Girish still remained silent. Will that even 
be possible for him, he thought. He knew 
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that there was no regular routine time for his 
meals. Sometimes he took food at ten in the 
morning ; on some other day at five in the 
evening. His meals at night were equally at 
irregular hours. Again, at times, worried by 
thoughts of litigation he had to pass days so 
distracted that when he sat for dinner he was 
hardly conscious of the fact. have not 
yet heard whether the fee sent to the Harris, 
ter has reached him or not. I do not know 
whether he will appear in time when the 
case comes up for hearing. If he absents, ho 
will ruin my case ’—such were the fears that 
possessed him during those hours. He 
thought, * In the course of events, if such 
occasions arise,— and it is not impossible — 1 
shall certainly forget to remember the 
Lord ! ' Alas ! the Master has asked him to 
do such a simple thing and he is unable to 
give a positive answer. G Irish was thrown 
into a great dilemma. He remained quiet 
and in his heart there raged a tempest of 
anxiety, despair and fear. 

Power-of attorney 

The Master ogain looked towards Girish, 
laughed and said, * If you say *'even that I 
cannot do”, give me your power-of-attorney.’ 
Sri Ramakrishna uttered this in a semi- 
exalted state. 

These were just the words Girish wanted. 
His heart was soothed. The very idea of the 
infinite grace of the Master made his love and 
faith in him increase a thousand -.fold. He 
thought within himself, ' Saved am 1 from 
rules and restrictions that arc so frightening 
to me. Henceforward, whatever 1 may do, 
it is enough if I strongly believe that the 
Master will somehow or other save me by 
virtue of his divine power.’ 

At that time Girish understood by the 
term ‘giving the power-of- attorn ey ’ or 
handing over to the Master his entire charge, 
that he was not to renounce anything by his 
own self-^effort or spiritual practice, for the 


Master will draw his mind away from things 
of the world by his own divine power. 

A Bond of Love 

He did not realise then that in place of the 
bonds of rules and restrictions that were un* 
bearable to him, he voluntarily accepted the 
bonds of love, a hundred times stronger than 
the former. He did not dive deep-^as a 
matter of fact, he had not the power to see 
that hereafter no way was open to him to 
complain or react against anything. He bad 
only to accept patiently, without a murmur, 
whatever fell to his lot, success or misfortune, 
fame or disgrace, happiness or misery. All 
other thoughts were brushed aside and the 
one idea that dominated his mind was the 
infinite grace of Sri Ramakrishna, and 
through this relationship with the Master 
was developed in him, in extreme measure, 
the consciousness of a devotee. He 
thought, ‘ Let worldly men say what they 
please, let them despise me if they like. He 
is mine at all time and under all circum- 
stances, and what else does it matter? Who 
is there whom I must fear ? ’ How could 
Girish realise then that in scriptures of 
devotion, this self-couBciousnesB is considered 
as a form of Sadhana and that he who gets it 
is indeed a fortunate man ? However, from 
now onwards Girish was freed from cares and 
worries. At all times, through every action 
of his, he cherished this one thought, * Sri 
Ramakrishna has taken entire charge of me.’ 
This made him constantly think of the 
Master, and this contributed to bring about a 
thorough transformation in him, leaving a 
deep impress and influence on all his actions 
and thoughts. Although he could not grasp 
the inner significance of all this, he was 
happy, for he felt that the Master loved him 
and was to him dearer than the dearest. 

Oiriah under Training 

The Master has always taught ns never to 
do violence to other’s fftith. And he himself^ 
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used to observe this maxim in his relations 
with each devotee. Having won over Girish 
in the aforesaid manner, ho began hence- 
forth to give him instructions suited to his 
particular line of thought. One day in 
connection with a trifling matter, Girish 
remarked in the presence of the Master, 

* I shall do it.* At once the Master 
corrected him saying, * What is this? Why 
do you say so egoistically. ** I shall do’*? 
Suppose you fail ? You should say instead, 
“ God willing, I shall do/’ Girish understood 
the Master and thought within hiuiscifi 

* That is right. When I have completely 
surrendered myself to the Lord, and he too 
has accepted me, I can do a thing only if 
he considers it proper and good for me, and 
permits me to do it. Otherwise, how can I 
do it myself? ’ From that time onwards he 
began to give up such egoistic thoughts 
and words as mentioned above. 

The deeper meaning of * Power of Attorney* 

Days and months rolled on. The 
Master passed away. And as for Girish, 
the death of his wife and child and 
similar bereavements and calamities over- 
took him. But as before, in every case he 
used to say to himself, * The Muster has 
allowed these things to take place because he 
considers them good for me. 1 have given 
him my charge and he too has taken it. But 
he has never made any contract with me 
as to the particular path by which he will 
lead me. So I have no right to grudge, nor 
say nay ** to what happens. Otherwise, is 
my giving him the power of attorney, my 
surrendering to him, mere empty words ? ’ 
In this way, as days passed on, Girish 
began to realise more and more the 
deeper significance of self-surrender. Even 
now * has he been able to grasp it fully ? 
When questioned about it he replied, ‘Still 
there is much left for me to understand. I 
could not realise at first that this power of 
attorney meant so much ! I find now that 

• This volume of Sri Ramakrithna, the Great 

Master, was written during the life time of Sjt, 
Girish Chandra Ghoae. 


there is an end to prayers and penances, but 
not to the practice of self* surrender. The 
person who has given to the Lard his power 
of attorney Las got to scrutinise every 
moment— when he takes a breath or moves a 
step— whether he does so through the power 
of the Lord or through the strength of his 
own self.’ 

Divine Incarnations alone are Able to Bear 

the Burden of Others 

Various are the thoughts that arise in 
connection with this question of the power 
of attorney. We learn from a study 
of the history of the world that only great 
souls like Jeans and Chaitanya have at times 
given assurance to some and have taken 
on themselves their charge. Ordinary 
religious teachers or holy men have neither 
the capacity nor the authority to do so. 
They can at best initiate others in spiritual 
practices, in the mysteries of the holy names, 
rituals and ceremonials, following which they 
themselves have attained spiritual progress. 
Or by leading a holy life themselves, they 
may draw others to the path of purity. But 
it is beyond their capacity to help a man 
when he, entangled in the meshes of the 
world, is lost in utter helplessness, and on 
being asked to follow a certain course cries 
out in despair, ‘ Uow am 1 to do it ? I can, 
only if you give me the necessary strength !’ 

‘ 1 take on myself the burden of thy sins, 
and in your place I shall sufier* — It is 
impossible for a man to make such a promise 
to another man and fulfil it. Divine Incarna- 
tions alone can do so. Whenever in society 
virtue degrades and vice prevails the Lord in 
His infinite mercy, incarnates Himself. He 
atones for the sins of men and redeems them 
from the whirls of misery in which they are 
caught. But although He does so, Ho does 
not exempt them fully. With a view to 
teach them a lesson He makes them go 
through Borao amount of suffering. As the 
Master uaed to say, through the grace of the 
Incarnation, the sufferings of ten lives are 
over in one. This is true of individuals as 
well as of society. 
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It does credit to man’s instinct to mono- 
polise that it can claim e^en Qod as 
one of its victims. In all sooicties there 
has been a group of people who monopolised, 
or thought they monopolised, God and 
religion to themselves. They maintained 
that religion is for the few and if the masses 
wanted this * luxury,’ they have to get it 
properly diluted from them who ‘ specialised » 
in it. This class of people, conveniently 
known as the priests, believe that God can 
be approached and known only through 
them, that they only are 6t for truth and 
that truth must be watered down if it is to 
be served for mass consumption. Witness for 
instance the Pharisees and Sadducees who 
dominated the scene just before the 
appearance of Jesus Christ in Jerusalem. 
These priests claimed all holiness to them, 
selves, made simple religion very difi^cult 
and God unattainable to the masses. Christ 
came and made religion so simple. The 
Sermon on the Mount is simplicity itself, 
No ritual, no hush-hush business, no mystery- 
mongering and no claim that it is for the 
elect and the few. The gates of heaven were 
thrown open by him to all, for the lowliest 
and the lost ; * Come unto me, all that are 
heavily laden Even the street- walker can 
understand the Sermon and be uplifted. In 
them we find the truth clearly and simply 
revealed. But the priests would not accept 
that truth can be found eo directly. 

This kind of monopolising God and religion 
and making them impossible of approach to 
the masses and possible only in diluted form, 
was^and is— a current coin in India too. 
India that gave birth to the Upanishads 
which enshrine the great universal and 
democratic religion and philosophy the 
world has ever seen, succumbed to this 
priestly religion. Then came B .ddha to 
open the doors of religion wide for the 
masses. One fact emerges from the fore, 
going : the priests were for the classes and the 


prophets like Jesus and Buddha came 
for the masses. The prophets made 
religion simple and practical enough for 
them. Buddha came and declared that true 
religion is not the religion of the priests, but 
that every man and woman has the same right 
to attain spirituality. He opened the doors of 
nirvana to one and all. While the priests 
made religion difficult and even impossible 
for the masses, the prophets made it simple 
and practical for all and declared all eligible 
for it. The prophets came for the masses 
while the priests supported vested interests, 
churches, temples and organised religion. 

Buddha and Christ were only two of the 
many prophets who came to redeem religion 
from the clutches of the priestly class, to clear 
true religion of the dross which gathered on it 
with time. It would appear that the religion 
of the priests and ihe religion of the prophets 
were two forces which arrayed against each 
other from the beginnings of society, with 
alternating triumphs for each, although the 
religion of the prophets had nothing of the 
vindictiveness of victory in it. These two forces 
appear to be inherent tendencies in man and 
they form the subject of interesting study in 
this age of ours which has brought so much of 
freedom for the common man. 

It is often said today that the modern man 
has thrown away with the dross of religion 
much of the real gold of religion. The dross 
is man’s own making and it is his part to 
separate it from real religion. Moreover, real 
religion being indestructible and eternal, it 
cannot bo thrown away with the dross. The 
eclipse of religion is apparent and not real. 
Real religion whioh manifests itself as the 
sum total of a nation’s strength and culture 
gets eclipsed owing to neglect and misuee. 
We boast that today more than at any other 
time, the masses have realised their inner 
strength and worth and thanks to education, 
are better equipped to solve their problems. 
This would mean that instead of throwing 
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away the real gold of religion with the drossa 
they have redeemed it and redeemed it well^ 
Maybe that traditional or institutional reli. 
gion with its rituals and vested monied 
interests have suffered severe reverses at the 
hands of the modern spirit. But that is as it 
should be; for that is not real religion. Let us 
look at religion in all its crystal- like purity, in 
its sky-like vastness, in its oceanic sympathy. 

Religion is the greatest motive power that 
moves the human mind. It gives us the ideal 
that puts into us the greatest mass of pure 
and spiritual energy. So far as human 
history goes, it is obvious that this has been 
the ease, and that its powers are not dead. 
We do not deny that men, on simply 
utilitarian grounds, can be very good and 
moral. There have been many great men 
in this world perfectly sound, moral and 
good, simply on utilitarian grounds. But 
the , world movers, men who bring, as it 
were, a mass of magnetism into the world, 
whose spirit works in hundreds and 
thousands, whose life ignites others with a 
spiritual fire, such men, we always find have 
that spiritual background. Their motive 
power came from religion. Religion thus is 
the greatest motive power for realising that 
infinite energy which is the birthright and 
nature of every man. In building up 
character, in making for everything that is 
good and great, in bringing peace to others, 
and peace to one's own self, religion is tbe 
highest motive power, and therefore, ought 
to be studied from that standpoint. It is 
religion of the above quality which brings into 
mao infinite power for goodness aod peace 
that we want to-day. Such a religion fits in 
admirably well with the modefo temper which 
is anxious for social uplift and amelioration. 
It answers excellently well the modern need 
for inter-religious amity and goodwill 
That religion is the religion of the masses. 
Religions that thrive on sectional loyalties 


or on tribal and national ideas is not 
the religion of the masses. If the 
maBsea of the world have awakened, and 
there is no doubt.that they have, it is in no 
small measure due to the discovery in 
themselves of the sources of real religion, as 
the springs of energy and goodness. 

So then the power to bring about a real 
religious revival in a country lies in the 
masses of the country, not in the elect nor in 
the aristocracy. The prophets spring from 
the masses ; they serve the masses, and 
uplift them. The priests are supported by 
the classes; they delude the masRes and live 
on them. Nation-builders like Swami 
Vivekananda have always stropsed the need 
of raising the masses by educating them, for 
he felt that the path of progress lay along the 
revival of their religion and the irrigation with 
its waters the sterile fields of national life. 
Education of the masses* unification of their 
wills, these were the constant mantra on his 
lips. India is free today as a result of the 
unification of wills at least of a section 
of the masses. A few hundred people started 
thinking in one way and ludia’s freedom was 
the result. Freedom cannot be worthy of 
the name if it is for the few, even as true 
religion cannot be of the elect or of the 
aristocracy. True religion is of the masses. 

The religion of the Upanishads and the 
Gita declares itself to be the kith and 
kin of the rank and file. There could 
be none outside the pale of its grace and 
sympathy. But narrowing influences set in 
to limit its scope and the disharmony in the 
ranks of the Hindus was the result. The 
unity, cohesion and mutual love that are 
now conspicuous by their absence in to 
ranks of the Hindus, can be ushered in the 
bind the Hindu society together only 
by making one and all feel that religion 
is a common treasure and not the monopoly 
of a few. 



I'OLLOWING CHRIST* 

By II. 13 


And he said to them all : If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himaelf and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me Luke 9, 23. 

Christ’s words have a directness which is 
at the same time conclusive and eternal. 
There is nothing of that ' it seems to me ’ 
or ' under the circumstances there are no 
* second thoughts' to modify or enlarge 
their meaning. His words are the shortest 
possible expression for something ahich may 
take us a lifetime to understand. For he 
knew life in its essence and entirety. There, 
fore his words rise direct from, and point 
direct to, that depth which is the same 
throughout the changes of time and space, 
and therefore he ‘ speaks to every condition.' 

The most burning question throughout the 
Christian era has been : * What does it 
mean to follow Christ, as individuals and as 
groups ? * To-day we may add : “ Is it 
less possible to follow him in an age of 
overall planning ? 

Let us try and see what Jesus' answer is. 

Oat of the almost identical versions of 
Matth. 16, 24, Mark 8, 34, and Luke 9, 23, 
1 have chosen Luke, as his version alone 
contains the word “daily”,—** take up his 
cross daily,” 

‘ If any man will come after me. 

This tells us clearly that following Him is 
a matter of our free will, a free will which 
will be ours to the end of time, anywhere, 
however much planned or unplanned the 
society may be in which we live, for He has 
made no reservations. 

It tells us equally clearly that Christ not 
only respects this free will but takes it as 
the only possible starting point for following 
Him. Only after we have freely chosen to 
follow Him, does He begin to speak with 
authority to us. 1 believe that this vital 


point is not made clear enough in our 
religious education to-day, nor in our 
approach to those outside the Church. The 
“ authority ” of Christ, or even of the Church, 
is too often put before the “ free choice”, is 
taken for granted, and adolescents and the 
masses of adult industrial workers, who are 
indifferent towards the Christian message, 
reject to be crushed under an authority 
which they feel they have not freely chosen. 
In political life they are being brought up to 
treasure their democratic freedom to choose 
their way of life and their leaders as from 
amongst several possibilities, and to be loyal 
to their choice, once they have made it. In 
religious life they are too often asked to bo 
loyal to another man's choice, and to accept 
authority without questioning. 

Hero we touch on the vital antagonism of 
our time, that between blind, un — or mis. 
informed, irresponsible following, and clear- 
sighted, informed and responsible following ; 
between a loyalty enforced or worked up, 
and a loyalty freely given ; above all : bet. 
ween authority imposed, and authority 
freely chosen. Blind following and blind 
loyalty, as we have been able to see, may 
lead anywhere, but most certainly away from 
truth. Therefore they are the very opposite 
of how Christ would have us follow Him. 
Following Christ is by its very nature 
voluntary from the first to the last step, for 
it begins with the free' recognition of a 
supreme inner authority, which is concerned, 
not only with our actions, but with the 
motives of our actions. 

To accept this inner authority does not 
necessarily give the title and power to win 
ojthers for it. This is probably the reason 
why the Society of Friends have been 
reluctant to ** evangelise ” and ** convert 

*A11 rights reserved. 
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They have felt that only if we can demons- 
trate through our lives the power and truth 
of that inner authority can we dare and hope 
to make others see and accept it. 

On the other hand, whenever the Church has 
assumed an oufer authority and, neglecting 
the ultimate spiritual freedom of the indi- 
vidual, has enforced or merely sanctioned 
actions without caring for their motives, — 
even when baptising for co nventional 
reasons, — then it has worked against Christ 
and against truth. 

We need to look closer at this antagonism 
of inner and outer authority, and at Christ’s 
answer to it. 

We have seen before us what an absolute 
outer authority means ; how, with the help 
of propaganda, mass hypnosis and force, it 
turns a human mass into a perfect mechan. 
ism, in which the individual has no respon- 
sibility, no will of his own, his only value 
being his function in the mechanism. When 
he becomes worn out, he is useless and will 
be discarded and replaced. Such a system 
offers only a one-way development to the 
individual ; that of decline. As it represents 
a stationary cult of its own achievement, of 
strength and of power, it has no room for 
spiritual development. There ia no crown 
to be gained through a cross. It is evident 
that such a system cannot allow anybody 
to question its authority ; it must silence 
those who do so inside its own territory, and 
it must either shut out the world which is 
not part of its mechanism, or conquer it In 
this connection it is full of meaning that the 
devil offered Jesus * all the kingdoms of the 
world if he worshipped him.’ 

An absolute outer authority then is based 
on the belief that, by solving the problem 
of the mass first, the problem of the 
individual and his happiness will solve itself 
automatically. In other words, it is the 
denial of the singularity and the creative 
gure and power of th^k individual. 


Now let us look at Christ’s answer to the 
problem. Christ begins with the individual 
and ends up with the mass. He is not 
interested in masses. To him a mass is only 
a haphazard sum of so many individuals, 
and what it will be depends on all the 
individuals who form it. A mass as such 
cannot love, cannot hate; at best it can 
express the feelings and the will of a majority 
and thus represent a passing, limited truth, 
exercise a passing, limited responsibility 
and justice, and meet predominantly the 
interests of a section. 

Christ shows to the masses — not a way, as 
there is none— but a goal : peace of earth, 
brotherhood of all men. Yet this peace— so 
he teaches us — can only be gained if each 
individual realizes his singularity, his 
creative power to love, to do good, to deny 
himself, and above all, his own supreme 
responsibility to use his powers in order to 
help mankind on towards that goal. 

The absolute outer authority can fill gaps 
in the ranks of its followers in an instant, as 
it deals with a mass of exchangeable, 
replaceable individuals. 

Not so in the ranks of the followers of 
Christ. If he has made one thing powerfully 
clear, it is, that there is no proxy in the 
realm of ethics. I cannot ask anybody else 
to love my neighbour on my behalf. If / 
neglect to do it, then I shall retard that 
ultimate peace and brotherhood of mankind. 

Outer authority of course there must be. 
We cannot live orderly lives without an 
increasing measure of it, as our inter- 
dependence, individually and as nations, 
increases. Yet its purpose should clearly 
be no more than to plan, organise and 
encourage all the functions of a community 
in the most just and efficient way, while 
recognizing and respecting— not only its 
own limits— but yet another, that inner 
authority, with which it has to accord 
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throughout. History maDifests that, when- 
ever the outer authority acts or oondones 
oonditioDS in violation of the inner authority, 
it starts a '* chain reaction ” of such viola- 
tions, which it is very difficult to stop. 

Let us take an example. 

We claim that our democracy has grown 
out of a Christian conception of life and that 
it repsesents a fair harmony between outer 
and inner authority, yet it has strictly 
anti-Christian parts in its texture, such as 
the class struggle. The poor industrial 
masses, through long, inhuman exploitation 
by the rich, have felt nothing of a Christian 
charity which calls for voluntary sharing, so 
they in their turn have abandoned Christian 
bearing and have set a new power against the 
old existing one, the power of organised 
mass. And that is how we got into our 
social texture the un- Christian system of 
hostile classes, of powers which fight for 
might, of workers who ** claim ** and em- 
ployers who grant*’ or ‘‘refuse.'* It has 
bared our life of something essential and 
essentially Chiistian : of the moral respousi. 
bility of each individual to make a voluntary 
effort and to use his own creative power of 
love and self-denial in human relationship. 

In this instance we see how, in place of 
sharing and bearing, we have claiming and 
refusing and in place of the individual, we 
have the proxy. Instead of Christ we have 
a policy, while we could have and c ight to 
have both. 

What wonder, when we find us in danger 
of ‘ losing our sense of values ’ ? When the 
industrial masses have lost sight of Christ, 
and when the Churches find it almost impos- 
sible to approach them ? 

And this is clearly not the fruit of to day’s 
socialism but of yesterday’s capitalis^n. 

Returning now to our initial question: 
*What does it mean to follow Christ to the 


individual and the group ”, it has become 
clear that it means several things simultane- 
ously : 

To the individual it means the free choice 
and recognition of a supreme inner authority, 
which endows him of necessity with a voca- 
tion — namely just that of being an individual, 
with singular powers for good and a direct 
and uD-transferable responsibility to exer- 
cise these powers. 

To the group it means becoming sensitive, 
in its national and international social and 
political structure, to those anti-Christian 
“ chain-reactions ” which defy the spirit of 
brotherhood ; it means to break up the old 
ones and avoid starting new ones. 

^ Let him deny himself 

This is the first stop which Christ advises 
to those who come after him. Again he 
stresses the voluntariness of the effort '* Let 
him deny himself ” 

Do not let us think that this is a chance 
first step and that he might have chosen 
another,- no, it is the deliberate and decisive 
first step. If we try to leave it out, we have 
missed his way altogether. 

Yet it is quite clear that Christ does not 
want the unreasonable. He does not mean 
self-denial all the way, and nothing bu!) 
self-denial, for if all were utterly and perma. 
neutly self-denying there would be nobody 
left to deny oneself for. 

Christ appeals to our reason, to our sense 
of proportion throughout ; there is no follow- 
ing him without seeing the world, and myself 
in it, in true proportions, but without self- 
denial I see myself quite out of proportion. 
Therefore, the more human reason finds out 
about the world in which we live and so 
widens our sense of true proportions, the 
greater will be the issues of self-denial with 
which we are faced, singty and as groups. 
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Now Chriflt, with this deliberate first step, 
this appeal to self-denial, takes us straight to 
that oritioal point at whioh all human knowl- 
edge and endeavour is pregnant with twin 
possibilities, and there he asks us to make 
our choice : between happiness and disaster, 
between progress and destruction, between 
brotherhood and strife, between self-denial 
and self-assertion. 

It is then at these points, where human 
life is charged with dual possibilities, that 
our Christian effort of self.denial is over 
again called upon and has to find expression 
in the right choioe. 

This has been powerfully brought home to 
us in the case of atomic energy and its use 
for good and evil, or in that of our ability 
either to fight or to spread epidemics, but 
we are far less clear in our minds when it 
comes to education, or else we would not so 
much think of piling more and more educa- 
tion on top of the old one, as of making the 
foundations safe for that pile. We must 
look deeper into this dangerous dual nature 
of education, which enlightens and obscures 
at the same time. 

The more education we get, the more we 
shall go on wanting. However this is not a 
plain process of widening horizons. The 
reason is that we have not yet developed a 
system of universal education ; instead we 
have hundreds of systems of national educa. 
tion. The more we absorb of a culture of a 
specific nation, the finer becomes our affinity 
for and our enjoyment of it, and naturally 
the less, except for a very few, we are free 
equally to absorb and enjoy foreign culture. 
It is very difficult to avoid the prejudice 
that, what we know best, is best. So we 
get the strange paradox that it is the 
educated person rather than the un- 
educated who feels the differenoes and 
barriers between nations more acutely, 
and is therefore f^r more disposed to 


fight for and assert his own national culture. 
We can see this process now in the Labour 
Movement. As long as it was plainly the 
movement of the uneducated little man, it 
stood for international brotherhood and 
against imperialism and conscription, in 
brief, against national self-assertion. Now 
that it is charged with the government of 
their country it gets to feel that weight of 
national culture and tradition and its issue is 
becoming obscured. They do what all the 
others do : try and mix white and black and 
hope to retain pure white ; mix Atlantic 
Charters and conscription and Big Powers 
and hope to get human happiness and 
brotherhood ; mix self-denial and self-asser- 
tion and hope to get peace on earth. 

It is absolutely clear why Christ puts pure, 
undiluted self-denial first. It alone can take 
the dangerous poison out of human knowl- 
edge and endeavour. It leads to freedom 
and life, while self-assertion leads to bondage 
and death. 

Is it not then imperative that we should 
devise a plan of how to teach the importance 
and practice of self-denial in our schools, not 
just as a separate item in a vast curriculum, 
but as its life-giving br<^ath ? All human 
knowledge, and history very specially, should 
be disclosed and viewed under the aspect of 
those dual possibilities^-good and evil, self- 
denial and self-assertion, victory and failure 
(these should express a new meaning 
accordingly), and the inescapable, yet proud, 
responsibility whioh this puts on each one in 
his place should be made powerfully clear. 

This is not only a first, but a nevs necessity 
for schools to teach, which has arisen since 
the old school of self-denial, the big family, 
ceased to be and birth control made it 
possible for parents to restrict the scope of 
self-denial in order to have a ** better " life 
and to give the children a ** better educa- 
tion. This has, quite unnoticed, injured the 
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fundamental safety of education. Under 
these oondi^ioos even the best family life 
does no longer provide that natural education 
for seif.denial, so that, -if the schools do not 
take over now, — nothing will stop the general 
drift towards a materialist conception of life 
and it will he only a question of the best 
materialist system to win. 

The great frustration of our time is not that 
we are living under material difficulties, but 
that we issue Atlantic Charters and profess 
the brotherhood of ail men. - which can only 
materialise by self-denial,— while all the 
time busily building up schemes and sham- 
ideals of self-asseriiou. 

The film, the greatest means of influencing 
the masses, is prominent in this. Instead of 
helping to rouse and strengthen the sense of 
true proportions and values, —which is one 
criterion of real art, — it cultivates the very 
opposite. It constantly presents us with a 
choice between super and sub-proportions, 
between glamour and underworld, where 
both, the glamour— and the crime-— star 
interpret the principle of self-assertion ; or 
rather of the assertion of sham selves, for they 
are made to lose their individuality in the 
process of becoming stars. 

To finish up this paragraph let us again 
pick out an example from our present-day 
life, in order to show up something definitely 
un-Christian in its mental texture, some 
abandoning of the principle of self-denial. 

Let us look at the common conception of 
the civil servant This somewhat Alight- 
ing conception as of one who does his work 
with less zeal and initiative because he does 
not work for his own pocket, is obviously a 
product of the capitalist ago of the "free 
enterpriser The robber knights of old 
must have felt similarly towards the first 
organised guilds. This kind of conception is 
always formed and maintained by those in 
power to clear their way of possible obstruc- 
tions. Hitler's conception of the " Master 
Race " is a more notorious example of it ; 
without it he could not have kept down and 
exterminated those who were in his way. So 


capitalism in its fight for life has made the 
belittling of the civil servant its war cry. 
How can Christians silently accept this 
challenge ? Is it not pitiable that they 
should do 60 and not oppose a view which 
considers it a requisite of a person’s freedom 
that he should be abls to work for his own 
profit, -nay worse : which considers such 
*■ freedom ” a requisite of true effort. 
Christians must know that freedom is not an 
inherent quality of a particular kind or 
purpose of work, but a quality inherent in 
our own selves. 

Thomas A. Kempis, in his Imitation of 
Christ says in the chapter on self-denial : 
*My son, thou esnst not possess peifact 
liberty unless thou wholly renounce thysrlf. 
Bound in fetters are all they who seek their 

own interest * Were our freedom 

bound up with working for oiir own profit, 
then ninety-nine per cent of all mankind 
were unfree, and all work, not done for one’s 
own profit, were slavery. A Christian 
cannot have it both ways. He cannot 
accept, or oven allow, this view of ‘freedom’ 
which is the opposite of a freedom based on 
self-denial, and at the same time stiive after 
the brotherhood of all men. He must choose 
cleanly between the Peace of G )d and the 
War of Man. If he chooses the brotherhood, 
then he cannot join in the war cry directed 
against the civil servants, he cannot deny 
those men and women the appreciation they 
deserve, he cannot have their work defamed 
and their joy in it destroyed. Without 
encouragement and appreciation nobody can 
in the long run give his best. We shall 
always have exactly the civil service which 
we deserve On our earth, overcrowded, 
with bad distribution of the necessities of 
life, we cannot do without more and more 
planning and organising, and without more 
and more people doing it. Into this urgent 
public service much human initiative ought 
to be diverted, and Christians should see to 
it that it was understood as the most worth 
while and most Christian outlet for such 
initiative. 
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* And take up his cross daily ’ 

After the voluntary Belf-denial— the 
voluntary taking up of the oroBs ; after the 
cutting down of the self —the expanding of 
the self-denying self. 

From Luke’s version we learn more clearly 
than from the others what Christ meant : 
this cross is not the cross that leads to death, 
it is the daily cross, e^er again shouldered, 
but also ever again laid down. The true 
leisure, the true joy will only be his who 
enjoys it as part of the rhythm of life, 
oonsoiously gained or accepted, not stolen, 
not snatched with a bad conscience, nor 
regarded as an escape from the cross. Cross 
and joy make up the fullness of life, the 
fullness of personality. The Christian 
believes in “ strength through cross ’* and in 

strength through joy He believes that 
the cross makes him stronger for joy, and the 
joy stronger for the cross. He denies that 
there can be true strength through joy and 
an easy life alone. He does not believe in 
making life easy but in making life full. 
In the full life then neither is the cross 
merely the absence of joy, nor joy merely 
the absence of the cross, nor, for that 
matter, leisure the absence of work. A 
doom. faced, professional martyr and cross- 
bearer is just as un-Christian as the compla- 
cent, unconcerned pleasure seeker. 

Now we must ask : What are Christians 
doing to stop the trend towards an empty 
life? 

At first we saw how Christians have lost 
the right approach to tho!?o for whom Christ’s 
message has no meaning : the approach of 
one free, immediately and supremely 
responsible individual to another, — not of one 

* saved * to one *un-saved’. 

Then we saw how Christians as citizens 
acquiesce in positively un.even anti- 
Christian (**who is not for Me, is against Me’*) 
parts in the texture of their society and of 
its mental make-up. 

And now we see Christians drifting in the 
general stream towards an, empty life, 
eternally too late with a definite lead, and 


always missing Christ’s cause, therefore 
appearing to those ignorant cf, and 
indifferent to, Christ’s message at best as 
harmless, old fashioned people, who are 
behind the times and have nothing vital to 
contribute to it. 

This is what the Church of Christ has 
mainly come to mean to those indifferent 
outsiders : 

A Sabbatarianism, which dictates its will 
on them and compels them, rather to waste 
their leisure, than to fill it with worth while 
cultural or healthy physical activities. — 

Sermons, which seem to have little relation 
to present day problems and seldom help to 
stir and shape public opinion, — 

A fold of people, who wish to draw others 
in, without being able to demonstrate why, — 

Or men and women, who live truly 
Christian lives, without having the power to 
say why,— 

And these outsiders are strengthened in 
this view by having been brought up in 
“secular*' schools which, through their very 
name, and by making religious instruction 
non- compulsory, testify to the first import, 
ance and higher value of secular knowledge. 

And yet ! Christ has the answer to that 
formidable challenge of our time : that of 
the absolute, not to be questioned, outer 
authority, which— true child of materialism — 
promises the individual the greatest possible 
human happiness, and yet denies him his 
creative mission and his supreme responsi- 
bility. 

Christ’s answer is not to be found in yet 
another outer authority to compete with the 
first one, not in establishing two powers— 
Sta’e and Church - -to keep each other in 
check —it is to be found in the propelling of 
life blood through the dead organism of 
materialist society, whether communism or 
democracy. It is the life blood, not the 
structure, which matters. In a world which 
gradually loses its values, such as self-denial, 
we cannot regain these values, merely 
by replacing one political system by another. 
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As long as we believe in demooraoy as the 
salvation from communism, we are no less 
materialist than the communists. If how. 
ever we can make that life blood throb 
through a secularised, materialist society, 
then it does not matter whether that society 
is communist or democratic. 

‘ And follow me ’ 

After the acceptance of self-denial and the 
rhythm of cross and joy begins the actual 
following. 

Christ— just as he does not ask the un- 
reasonable— so he does not ask the impossi- 
ble. He leaves it to us to set the distance at 
which to follow. He cannot have meant 
that all should fallow on his heels, go the 
whole way, leave everything behind, without 
looking back ; there would be nobody and 
nothing left to look back to. Christ did not 
even say * love thy neighbour more than 
thyself ’, he only said * love not thyself 
more than thy neighbour.’ This can be 
lived out everywhere and always. It asks of 
us a constant vigilant concern for our 
neighbour, an ever fresh sensitiveness to his 
outward and inward condition and to our 
share in it, however indirect and remote ; it 
puts on us the responsibility to watch and 
work untiringly so that the full life may be 
established and enjoyed b^ all. 

All this can be achieved in an ordinary 
citizen’s life. The times of ' romantic 
Saints ' may have passed, of those who 
wandered begging over the world, who (poke 
to beast and bird, yet there is possible some- 
thing even better, something more befitting 
these hard times, we might call it the ’ sober 
Saint.’ We have the model of a sober 
Saint in the life of the eighteenth century 
American Quaker, John Woolman, He chose 
a simple, but by no means a poor, life. He 
rejected the wealth which he might easily 
have acquired, because he held that most 
luxuries represent the exploitation of poor 
labour, and that the desire for luxuries 
contains the seeds of strife and war, So he 
would, to give only one example, never wear 
dyed clothes, as the dye was won through 


slave labour, and he humbly braved the 
ridicule of wearing clothes of a natural 
white. He radiated the power of a true 
love of his neighbour, which was equally 
concerned with his material and his spiritual 
well-being, knowing the interrelation of both. 
He had a sweet, not bitter, honesty with 
himself and others which never gave offence. 
He never used Indirect means, but always 
his own person, to fight wrongs, even to the 
point of extreme danger of life. Thus he 
rode right into the midst of warring Red 
Indians as thdir brother and friend. He tells 
us how an Indian let go a hatchet, raised 
to kill him, and seized his outstretched hand. 
But he is best known by his refusal to have 
any share in slavery and the slave trade ; and 
some exhausting journeys were undertaken 
by him in order to stir the conscience of 
individual slaveholders, so that they might 
set their slaves free. Wherever— in his daily 
life— with that ever fresh sensitiveness, 
mentioned above, he would trace a connection 
with some social and spiritual wrong, he 
would sever this connection acd so, by deed 
and word, make others sensitive too. 

The sober saint— that is the best and 
truest way to follow Christ in our time; the 
way of the free, loving, creative, self denying 
and responsible individual, which does not 
accept anything,— not his own self,— without 
questioning, without holding it first into the 
light of Christ’s teaching, to see whether it 
can stand the test. 

This surely is the safest protection from 
falling under the spell of authoritarian 
political or social doctrine. Is this then 
the time to insist on religious creed and 
doctrine when trying to win back those 
drifting masses? The spirit matters more 
than ever before, not the latter; the spirit 
of love and truth, as made flesh in Jesus 
of Nazareth. To all the i)resent threats and 
needs, which are of our own making, Jesus 
shows us the answer for our own making. 

If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily, 
and follow Me. 



*THE INTEGRATION OF THE PERSONALITY ’—II 

By Indha Sbn 


The question for psychology is, how 
does this * awakening of the soul * take 
place, which so truly and effective- 
ly sets the great process of personal 
development into motion 1 It is a process 
which directly activates what Jang styles 
as the centre of personality. Bat what- 
ever be the nature of this silent in- 
fluencing of the disciple by the Guru, it is 
surely not a coercion visualistd by Jung to 
be necessary for the development of per- 
sonality. It may have an inexor ableness and 
necessity about it, but it is poles asunder 
from the necoanty of natural law. One 
might imagine it after the nature of hypnotic 
process, but it produces a hypnosis which 
lasts long, often for life, and which produces 
fundamental changes in personality, 
qualitatively raising its status. 

Here Jung reaches a stage in the develop- 
ment of his subject which is of much greater 
interest to us from the point of view of yoga. 
And it is here that a reader will be more 
readily reminded of cer(ain ideas from the 
principles of yogic practice, * The first result 
of the development of personality’, says he, 

* is the conscious and unavoidable separation 
of the single being from the undifferentiated 
and unconscious herd.’ This is bound to 
appear as somewhat strange to the modern 
man, who is so much accustomed to ideals of 
collective living that any such separation 
will appear to*him as individualism. But 
this separation is primarily of the inner 
being though incidentally it may involve 
a physical separation too. The need for 
such separation becomes to a keen seeker 
so great that * neither family, nor society, 
nor position can save him from it, nor the 
moat successful adaptation to actual surround- 
ings, nor yet the most friclionless fitting in 
with them ? * The development of persona 

lity ’, is veritably ' a favour that must be paid 
for dearly*. 


* Fidelity to the law of one’s being ' is the 
mystic principle which governs the develop, 
ment of personality. ‘ A loyal perseverance 
and trustful hope ' or * the attitude which a 
religious man should have to God * is exactly 
the meaning of the term ' fidelity ’ here. In 
clearer terms the above principle means that 
‘ personality can never develop itself unless 
the individual chooses his own way with con- 
scious moral decision. Not only the causal 
motive, the need, but a conscious, moral 
decision mu^t lend its strength to the pro- 
cess of the development of personality. 
If the first, that is, the need is lacking, then 
the so-called development would be mere 
acrobatics of the will ; if the latter is missing, 
that is, the conscious decision, then the 
development would come to a rest in a 
stupefying, unconscious automatism. But a 
man can make a moral choice of his own way 
only when he holds it to be the best. If any 
other way were held to be better, then he 
would live and develop that other personality 
instead of his own. The other ways are the 
conventions of a moral, social, political, 
philosophic, or religious nature. The fact 
that conventions always flourish in one form 
or another proves that the overwhelming 
majority of mankind chooses not its own 
way, but the conventions, and so does not 
develop itself, but a method and a collectivity 
at the cost of its own fullness ’ ^ 

This paragraph quoted in extenso gives 
the basic principle, however mystical and 
lacking in content it may appear to the 
intellect interested in standardised ideals for 
personality. We are likely to forget that 
imitation is inimical to the growth of per- 
sonality. But this does not mean that a 
growing individual will not learn from others. 
He will selectively and through assimilation 
make them his own. He will not seek formally 
to reproduce the incidents of a great man’s 


» Ibid, p. S 

4 


« Ibid, p. 289 . 
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life in his own and merely wish to become 
like him. The youth will, however, always 
read biographies with benefit primarily to 
stimulate the aspiration of the will to become 
great in life or rather to rise to one's own 
trae and whole stature of life and being. 

The same paragraph is also likely to cause 
another perplexity. If * fidelity to one’s 
being’ is the supreme law and no objective 
standard of conduct given b^ social conven- 
tion is to guide, then how is one to distinguish 
the passing fancy of the sense- impulses from 
it? Jung does not entertain this difficulty. 
To him evidently fidelity to oue*8 being, 
though apparently a subjective principle, pure 
and simple, is, in fact, for the individual 
objective in the highest degree. As later, in 
connection with the inner voice which reveals 
the law of one's true being, he clearly states 
that it is inexorable and absolute and iin- 
conditional. And when this law of one’s 
being is once discovered it tends to take up 
the whole of life and govern it. It introduces 
a single purpose which will, if nourished, tend 
to grow all-powerful. As to the content of 
the law too, which we would like to look in 
for, there are no indications and one may 
urge the same objection that has become 
proverbial against Kant that the principle is 
utterly formal. But will not the ideal ot 
wholeness accepted for personality supply its 
own content when taken in its full extension ? 
One can also put in the word harmony for 
wholeness if that will supply any content. 
And harmony is the same as happiness. Thus 
perhaps the ideal of wholeness is not so 
formalistic as Kant's ethical piinciplcs, 
since while he had rather arbitrarily to add 
happiness to his conception of moral life, 
here it is essentially involved in the idea of 
wholeness. 

He next expounds more fully the meaning 
of convention and its place in society. Pri- 


mitive life was * exclusively a group life with 
a high degree of unconsciousness in the 
individual,* so has the later historical deve- 
lopment remained a collective matter. That 
is why * convention is a collective necessity. ’ 
* It is a makeshift not an ideal, whether in 
respect to morals or religion, for subjection 
to it always means repudiation of wholeness 
and a flight from the final consequences of 
one's own being.' * 

Further ' to undertake to develop person- 
ality is in fact an unpopular venture, an 
uncongenial deviation from the “ high way,’’ 
an idiosyncrasy smacking of the recluse— or 
so it seems to those who stand outside.' But 
what is then that enables a man to choose 
his own way against the heavy weight o{ 
convention ? ‘ It cannot be necessity’, says 
Jung, * for necessity comes to many and they 
all save themselves in convention. It cannot 
be moral choice, for as a rule man decides 
for convention.' What is it then that deter- 
mines the decision ? 

‘It is’, according to our author, ‘ what is 
called vocation : an irrational factor that 
fatefully forces a man to emancipate himself 
from the herd and its trodden path. True 
personality alwa}B has vocation and believes 
in it, has fidelity to it as to (^od. in spite o{ 
the fact that, as the ordinary man would say, 
it is only a feeling of individual vocation. 
But this vocation acts like a law of God from 
which there is no escape. That many go to 
ruin upon their own ways means nothing to 
him who has vocation. He must obey his 
own law, as if it were a demon that whisper- 
ingly indicated to him new and strange ways, 
who has vocation boars the voice of the inner 
man ; he is called,' 

» Ibid, p. 290. 

* Ibid, p. 291. 
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Vocation is here obviously used in its true 
and proper sense of the word. It is not any. 
thing that one undertakes to do as an occupa- 
tion in life for his livelihood. It is, in faot^ 
something that, in spite of what the conven- 
tion and standards of one's society might 
have demanded, one feels by an inexorable 
inner voice called to. The vocation is further 
mentioned as an * irrational factor * determin. 
iog life. It is irrational because no known 
or knowable psychological conditions of 
personality can explain its nature and 
character. Vocation is obviously, as here 
visualised, the call of one’s truest being, 
which is non-empirical or motdiphysical; it is 
the soul’s own impulsion. 

9 

* Now, vocation, or the feeling of vocation ^ 
he continues, * is not perchance the preroga- 
tive of great personalities, but also belongs 
to small ones.* But it becomes with them 
less distinct. ’ The smaller the personality 
is, so much the more unclear and unconsoious 
it becomes, till in place of the inner voice 
appears the voice of the social group and its 
conventions, and in the place of vocation^ 
the collective necessities"*. A man of genius 
too need not have personality. And * in so 
far as every individual has his own inborn 
law of life ’ he can develop personality and 
achieve wholeness by seeking it out and 
living according to it. 

The value of personality to society is 
tremendous. Society lives by conventions 
which keeps it in a routine, but when new 
conditions unprovided for by the old conven- 
tions arise, then a sense of danger and fear 
seizes the people. It is then that personality 
which has all conventions and fears behind it^ 
plays its part of emancipating the people 
from that fear. ' The group * he maintains, 
' because of its unoonsoiousness, has no free- 
dom of choice, so that within it, psychic life 
works itself out like an uncontrolled law of 
nature.’ A personality, which possesses true 

p. 292 


freedom within it is, therefore, able to ris® 
above the mechanism of conventiun and lead 
the people out of its inadequacy for a parti- 
cular situation. 

The deification of great personalities 
exactly shows the valuation that humanity 
puts upon the ideal of personality. And 
though at present a collectivism seems to be 
more popular, the ideal of personality is an 
indestructible need of the human soul,’ 

Most interestingly in Jung, who is an 
empirical psychologist, we find a metaphy- 
sics clearly present. ‘ Psychic life he 
affirms, ‘is a world power that exceeds by 
many times all the powers of the earth ... 
when this objective psychio faot, hard as 
granite and heavy as lead, confronts the 
individual as an inner experience and says 
to him in an audible voice, * Tnis is what will 
and must happen *, then he feels himself 
called, just as do the social groups when a 
war is on, or a revolution, or any other 
madness *. Incidentally wars and revolu- 
tions are conceived as psychic epidemics and 
*the gigartic catastrophes that threaten us 
are not elemental happenings of a physical 
or biological kind, but are psychic events*.” 

There is a further interestiDg sentence 
that gives the reason for the existence of an 
objective universal mind, as it were. * Cer- 
tainly * declares he, * all human beings 
resemble one or other, for otherwise they 
could not succumb to the same delusion ; and 
the foundation of the psyche, upon which 
individual coDBciousoess rests, is universally 
the same, beyond a doubt, for otherwise 
people could never reach a common under- 
standing. But since life can only exist in 
the form of individuals, the law of life in the 
last analysis always tends towards a life that 
is individually lived,' ^ However there can 
be one exception to this mode of expression 
of the universal psyche. That is * when it 

® Ibid p. 2»3. 

’ Ibid p. 206. 
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seizes upon the group; but in that ease it 
leads by rults of nature to a catastrophe, 
and for the simple reason that it acts only 
through unconsoiouB channels and is not 
assimilated by any consciousnesa so as to be 
assigned its place among all other conditions 
of life.’^ It is 'only the man who is able 
consciously to affirm the power of the voca 
tion confronting him from within him that 
becomes a personality 

The above two paragraphs give in the 
ample words of the psychologists a most 
unexpected statement of the reality of an 
objective psyche and an individual consci- 
ousness. However, the character of the 
objective psyche is not discussed and judg- 
ing from his previous discussions it would be 
identical with his unconscious. Hut this 
unconscious evidently seems to contain 
within itself a double character. In 
nature it works unconsciously and 
when it seizes the group it produces 
catastrophes, but when a man is able 
consciously to affirm' it in the inner voice of 
his vocation, it raises him to the supreme 
status of wholeness and personality. Does 
this not seem to lend support to our 
suggestion, made earlier in the essay, that 
Jung’s unconscious appears to involve the 
unconscious working as in nature, as 
also the super- conscious as involved 
in the possible higher ranges of experience 
which man may attain to. 

We will next turn briefly to, what Jung 
calls, the 'problem of the inner voice’. 
Inner voice, we have already observed, is for 
Jung the call of the vocation. It is the 
demand for an ' absolute and uncondicional’ 
realisation of a man's own particular law. 
It also presupposes an objective psyche, 
whose subjective manifestations in each man 
are however unique. 

Now in connection with psychic experiences 
involved in the inner voice, we have, says 
Jung, *the eternal doubt whether what 
appears to be the objective. psyche it* really 

« Ibid p. 290. 

» Ibid p. 290. 


objective or whether it is imagination after 
all ’. He explains the phenomenon, which 
is of such great importance to students 
of personality, by reference to facts 
of psycho therapy. Let us say a man 
suffers from a delusion. He sees a 
persistent figure. He asks of the doctor, is 
it really there or does he merely imagine it. 
And even when told that it is just his 
imagination, he still must ask: But why 
does he then imagine it? Now the fact is, 
explains Jung, that * a psychic ’ growth is 
taking place in his unconscious without his 
being able to make it conscious- And before 
this inner activity he has a sense of fear. 
* Neurosis is thus ' concludes he, ' a protection 
against the objective, inner activity of the 
psyche, or rather, it is an attempt dearly 
paid for, to escape from the inner voice and 
so from vocation.’ 

The fear or delusion is, therefore genuinely 
objective. It is extra.conecious, not 
accessible to the individual’s understanding 
and will. It is, of course, not objective 
in the sense of socially verifiable pheno- 
menon. 

The neurotic has evidently failed in the 
full realisation of the will of his being, the 
fear that he suffers from a restriction 
of his coDsoiousness. And ' in so far as a 
man is untrue to his own law and does not 
rise to personality, he has failed of the mean, 
ing of bis life 

The exact character of the inner voice is 
rather complex and varied. ' The inner voice 
is the voice of the fuller life, of a wide, more 
comprehensive consciouBuess.’ ' The deve- 
lopment of personality is synonymous with 
an increase of awareness.’ But the fear that 
the majority of men have before the inner 
voice is justifiable. The contents of the 
inner voice that come to a limited conscious, 
ness ' as a rule, spell the very danger that is 
specific to the individual.’ * The inner voice 
brings to us whatever the whole suffers 

Ibid, p. 300. 

Ibid p. 301. 
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from.i** Further * the inner voice brings 
forward what is evil in a temptingly oonvinc- 
ing way, so as to make ub succumb to itj =* 
But the last word that Jung has to say about 
the character of the inner voice is disappoint, 
ing though utterly frank and honest. ‘ In a 
most unaccountable way/ says he, * the 
lowest and the highest, the best and the most 
atrocious, the truest and the falsest are 
mingled together in the inner voice, which 
thus opens up an abyss of confusion, decep- 
tion and despair.’^* 

His last word about personality as such 
too, though not so confusing, is still very 
unsure. * Personality is a great and mysteri- 
ous question*. * All that can be said about it 
is curiously unsatisfactory and inadequate/ 

* All the usual little remedies and medica- 
ments of psychology’ he is frank to confess as 
a psychologist, * fall short in this connection, 
just as they do with the man of genius or the 
creative human being. Derivation from 
ancestral heredity and from the milieu docs 
not quite succeed, inventing fictions about 
childhood, which is so popular today ends, to 
put it mildly ,->in the inappropriate; the ex- 
planation from necessity — * ho has no money, 
was iir and so forth— remains caught in mere 

Ibid. p. :m. 

Ibid. p. 303. 

Ibid p. 303. 


externalities. Something irrational, that 
cannot be rationalised, must always super, 
vene, a deua ex machina or asylum ignoran- 
fiae— that well-known superscription stand- 
ing for God. Here the problem seems to 
extend into an extra human realm, and this, 
from the beginning, has been covered by 
some of the names of God 

This is how a most searching investigation 
of human personality by the profoundest of 
contemporary psychologists ends. It is 
really revealing how an avowedly empirical 
stand point in its analysis of personality finds 
itself pressed on beyond ail terms of observa- 
ble experience to posit, nay definitely affirm, 
the working of an ulterior and a basic fact, 
which our author can only call an ‘irialional* 
factor. This mystic note uttered by an 
empirical psychologist regarding the truth of 
personality accords so well with the similar 
mysticism of the modern physicists regarding 
the nature of the physical universe outside 
us. As here in psychology it is something 
beyond the empirical terms which is the 
basic reality, so there in physics it is not the 
observed phenomena of hard and extended 
matter, which is real, but something beyond 
it, electric energy in a whirl of movement or 
perhaps consciousness. 


[Concluded) 



DliVENDRANATH WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By SwAMi Jaoadiswabananda 


The well-to-do devotees of the Master took 
him to their homes on special occasions 
and festivals. A desire arose in Devendra’s 
mind to take the Master home. He commu. 
nicated his heart’s desire to Girish Ghosh 
who not only encouraged him but promised 
to bear a portion of the expenditure. After a 
few days Devendra went to Dakshineswar 
and was hesitating to open his heart to 
the Master, when the latter looked at the 
former with a smiling face and said, *Yoa 
see, for some days I have been thinking of 
going to your house*. Devendra beside 
himself with joy, replied, * 1 have come today 
to make this prayer to you. Please, do come 
on the coming Sunday.’ The Master said, * The 
carriage fare is high and your income is 
limited.’ Devendra said with a smile, * Let 
thet be, Sir, I will somehow manage; as the 
proverb goes ''clarified butter should be 
taken even by incurring a debt ! ” Rama- 
ohandra Dutta, the leader of the devotees in 
these matters leaped with joy at the news 
of the festival. Narottam, the singer of 
hirtan, and Gostha, the mridanga. player 
were fixed up for the occasion. The Master 
was very fond of h'^aring their vocal and 
instrumental music. 

On the appointed day the Master first 
arrived at the residence of Balaram Bose and 
met the devotees there and thence went to 
Devendra ’s house at about 4 P. M. On 
arrival the Master asked Devendra to prepare 
only a little food for him and not mugh, as 
he was not feeling well. It was evening and 
in the parlour of Devendra were Ramachan. 
dra, M., Akshaya, Upendra, Girish, Naren 
junior, Paltu, Baburam, and other devotees. 
Many neighbours came and joined. The 
hirtan. commenced and a song on Sri Gour. 
anga was sung. The song in substance 
ran : ’ 1 saw the luminous form of Sri 
Gonranga shining in the cottage of Keshav 
Bharati. Tears of devotion flowed profusely 
from his eyes. Like a mad elephant he 
danced in ecstasy and sometimes rolled on 
the ground. He is pained at the sufferings 


of the worldlings. He sells salvation at 
every door at the cost of repeating Lord 
Hari’s Marne ’. Hearing the song the Master 
was intoxicated with divine emotion. The 
singers were describing the state of the gopis 
tormented by the pang of Krishna’s separa- 
tion. The gopia of Brindavan were searching 
for Madhava in the madhavi grove saying, 
'0 Madhavi, give back our Madhava. We 
cannot live without Him. As water is life 
to fish, so is Madhava our breath.’ The 
Master joined the chorus of the kiriaiit now 
and then. He passed into deep aamadhi. 
His body was still and motionless for a long 
time. Coming down from the superconscious 
state he talked with the Divine Mother in 
an ecstatic mood. 

The Master : ' 0 Mother, draw him to 
Thee, I cannot think of Him any more. 
(To M.) Your brother-in law is slightly 
drawn to Her. (To Girish) you tell bad 
names to me. It does not matter. Better 
these things go out. Some people have bad 
blood. The sooner it leaves the system the 
better for them. When the attachments are 
severed by the cruel hand of Providence a 
terrible disturbance ensues. When the wood 
is burned it makes a noise. After all are 
burned to ashes it becomes silent. Day by 
day you will be purer and will advance in 
spiritual life. A time will come when people 
will be astonished to see you. I cannot come 
so often but you will have progress of itself.* 

It was the sultry month of Chaitra (March 
--April of 1885). Devendra has made a 
delicious preparation of ice for the Master 
and the devotees and was distributing the 
same among those present. The Master is 
very glad like a child at the sight of the ice 
preparation. 

The Master said to the devotees : * We 
heard just now a very nice kirtan. The 
ecstatic condition of the gopia is vividly 
described therein. The gopia attained a 
unique state of God.intoxication. How 
wonderful ! Mad for Qo4-union.* 
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The Master then entered the inner apart- 
ments of Deyendra’s house, where arrange- 
ments were made for the Master's light 
refreshments. Devendra’s wife spread a nice 
seat for the venerable guest and arranged the 
plate and oups nicely served. The Master 
took his seat and then Devendra’s mother 
and wife, his brother’s wife and some female 
neighbour bowed down before him. When 
Devendra’s wife made a respectful salutation 
the Master at once understood who she was. 
He pointed her out and said, * How simple 
and unassuming she is ! They are all village 
women and very good. Take them to 
Dakshineshwar one day.’ Devendra agreed 
seyiog, ' As you have given permission I shall 
do so by all means.’ The Master repeated the 
request and came out with a smiling 
face, and took his seat in the parlour with 
the devotees, as before. Upendra and 
Akshaya were shampooing his feet on two 
sides. He praised the devotion of the simple- 
hearted women again. The ecstatic mood 
still lingered and he sang to himself a few 
more songs. Girish saluted him and 
left. The Master returned the salutation to 
him. Devendra and other devotees put the 
Master in the carriage, and bade him good- 
bye. 

Not long after this event Devendra took 
his family to Dakshineswar. At the time of 
going his mother said, * Take one and a 
quarter seer of hadsha"^' to be offered to the 
Lord there and to be distributed among the 
people in fulfilment of my vow made at the 
time of your last illness.’ Devendra bought 
special sweets for the Master as also badaha 
as ordered by his mother. On seeing Deven. 
dra arriving, the Master got up from his cot 
saying, * You have done well in bringing them 
here Then he held his mother’s hand and 
seated her on his cot. Devendra kept the 
bundle of sweets and took the dust of the Mas- 
ter’s feet. His wife bowed down to the Master 
and sat on the floor. His mother, who did not 
bow down as yet, was thinking, * Sri Rsma. 
krishna is younger to me in age and child.like. 
Will any evil accrue to him if I salute him ? 

A cheap kind of iwMts. 


But as he is a aadhut I should do so.’ While 
she was thinking thus the Master bent down 
and took the dust of her feet. At once the 
pious woman bowed down to the Master and 
touched her feet. Then turning to Devendra 
he said, * They are very pure-hearted and 
good-natured. You have brought them here 
in the hot sun. So take them for rest to the 
nahabat where she (the Holy Mother) lives.’ 

When they went away Sri Ramakrishna 
said to Bihari, a devotee : * You see, I wish 
very much to taste badsha,* Hearing this, 
Bihari went out to bring some badsha from a 
shop. In the meantime the Master left his 
cot and looked into the niche of the room 
as though in search of something. At last 
his eyes fell on the bundle which Devendra 
kept in the northern niche. With the 
bundle he came back to his cot and opened it 
and found to his surprise nice badsha there. 
He exclaimed, * How foolish is this youth ! So 
much badsha is here and he has gone to the 
bazar to purchase the same ? See how far 
he has gone. Call him back as there is 
plenty of it here ’. Devendra’s mother re. 
turned with a view to distribute badsha in 
the name of Lord Hari as premeditated. 
Entering the room she was delighted to 
see the Master eating them. She 
said, * It is well done. Hari Himself has 
accepted the offering of his own accord. It 
is a matter of very good fortune to us.’ The 
Master ate a few pieces and set aside the 
rest. Devendra’s mother distributed the 
same among the gathering and tied a few 
pieces in the hem of her cloth for home. 
Then they made obeisance to the Master and 
left for home. At home Devendra’s wife 
pointed out to a photo of the Master hanging 
on the wall and said to him, * What likeness 
is this that you have brought ? It is nothing 
in comparison with the godly figure of the 
Master we saw at Dakshineswar. 1 can 
never forget the exquisite beauty of 
the saint.’ His mother, overhearing the 
daughter in-law’s observation said, 'You are 
perfectly right, my daughter. How sweet 
and wonderful Sri Ramakrishna is 1 ’ 
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Devendra had a strange dream in which 
he saw that he was a woman and Sri 
Ramakrishna’s wife. Some days after this 
event he went to the Master and was ashamed 
to speak oat the dream to him. He remained 
silent with bent head. Insisted, by the 
Master he described his dream to him* 
Hearing this the Master said. * It is a sign of 
very good luck to see such dreams. You 
have gopibhava ; hence you have seen such a 
dream. When similar dreams occur, lust 
and the like are eliminated from the mind 
for good.’ 

The insightful Master allotted his devotees 
to different classes. To one he would say, 
*you belong to the formless region*; to another 
he would assign a place in Brindaban. 
To Devendra he said one day, * I saw in 
vision this morning that you are above the 
ordinary, really*. Once Devendra had a 
desire to renounce the world and become a 
monk. With a view to have the Master’s 
concent in the matter, he fell at his feet 
with tears in his eyes and prayed for his 
permission. The Master raised him from 
the ground and comforted him saying, *you 
need not renounce the world, I say, you be 
in the world.’ Though Devendra lived in 


the world he was never of it; he always 
lived as a sanyasin. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted very much 
that Devendra should be a monk and live 
with them at the monastery just then started 
at Baranagore. One day he requested 
Devendra to embrace monastic life at 
the Baranagore Math but the latter humbly 
submitted, ' I wish to be so; but the Master 
did not permit me.’ At this Swamiji dressed 
him as a sanyasin, with his own hand, by 
making him put on ochre cloth and haupin, 
the wandering stick and bowl. Then a group 
photo of all the monks with Devendra was 
taken. Devendra later on said, ' Swamiji was 
such a spiritual dynamo that as soon as he 
arrayed me as a aannyasin strong renunciation 
possessed my mind and I made up my mind 
not to return to the world and said to my 
maternal uncle who was with me, *1 shall not 
go home. ’ My uncle’s face grew pale and he 
insisted on my going home for at least a day. 
I returned home with him but the intoxica- 
tion of sannyaa persisted for a month. By 
repeatedly remembering the Master’s in. 
junction I got rid of it and came back to 
normal mood. ’ 



THE CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 

Textual Introduction (V): ‘The Goal’ 

By SwAMi Tyaoisananda 


In the oourse of our previous articles, we 
have been trying to explain, in our own way^ 
the various elements of the Anubandha- 
Chatushthaya following in the 

footsteps of the great commentators 
of old. These topics are considered to be 
four in number, namely, 

and The previous articles have 

already dealt with the first three of 
these. Now we shall proceed to deal 
with the last, and, with that, close our 
introduction. 

We have seen that, like all other Upani* 
shads, the Chhandogya concerns iti^elf only 
with the realisation of the Absolute Truth, 
Brahman. Atman. This relisation is called 
Brahmavidya or Atmavidya, and, to die- 
tinguish it from lower kinds of attainments, 
it is also sometimes called Paravidya or 
supreme realisation. This supreme realiia. 
tion is one and the same in the case of all 
Vidyas and it is a direct and immediate 
experieu(;t or It comes at the end 

of a long course of practice. The various 
practices, dealt with in the Chhandogya^ all 
aim at this final culmination, viz., spiritual 
perfection, whose true nature is indescribable, 
inconceivable and ineffable. It is beyond, 
and different from, all experiences known 
to an unrealised man. In recording this 
experience for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, so as to induce them to undertake the 
necessary sadhanas for realising it, the 
Upanishadie rishis had to use all the powers 
of their imagination to form ideal pictures of 
it, which could be grasped by unregenerate 
minds and which would appeal to their 
tastes and needs. The descriptions, therefore, 
are only relative, and serve only as pointers 
to the actual experience itself. 

This Absolute, which is beyond thought 
and words, is oallect by various names, in the 


Chhandogya, such as qpir, 

3¥i, 

etc. That all these expressions refer 
to the same Absolute, is made clear 
in the Upaniehad itself, which effects 
their identification in progressive stages, 
until at last, we are told in the 

closing chapters, cTiitiJf aTRlTI 
(chapter VI), “afiffllsf ’ll*!,” (chap. Vll), 

“tiq arifin m ' “arrai^ft 5 I 

ft ?r???Tt:T tr Bncui’ 

(chap. Vlll). These are the great 
Mahavakyas which contain the essence 
of the teaching of the Chhandogya, This 
identification is heralded in the previous 
chapters also. Thus the Prana, Adit^a 
and Akasa are all identified with 
the Udgitha in the first chapter. The 
Aditya, Gayai^ri, Paramjyoti and Akasa are 
all identified with Brahman in the third 
chapter. The Hiranmayapurusha and the 
Akshipurusha which are identified with 
Udgitha in the first chapter are again 
identified with * Prana, Akasa and kam (^) 
in the Upakosalavidya, and with Samvarga 
in the Samvargavidya of the fourth chapter. 
The Vaisvanara vidya identifies all these 
with the soul which is present in all beings. 

The Brahmasutra also points out, in its 
first chapter, how it is the Brahman that is 
denoted by the various names. Thus 
in the Antaradhikaranam 
beginning with I<l-20, it establishes 
that Hiranmayapurusha and Akshi- 
purusha only refer to Brahman, vide 
also beginning with 1-2-13. 

Similarly in the next three Adhikaranas, 

it points out that Akasa, Prana and Jyotl oi 
the Chhandogya refer to only Brahman. Vide 
also 1-3-14 and 
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Jyotiradhikaranam beginning 

with 1-3-40 and 
beginning with 1.3 41. 

The Absolute being only one without a 
second TT?B^ 5 fg[^qT^ (chap. VI-2.1) and 
everything else* in the universe being 
only this Absolute — mi realisation 
of this highest Reality can be really only 
one. All vidyas, therefore, which are dealt 
with in the various chapters and sections of 
the Chhandogyat must essentially be one, 
though they are presented under different 
names and forms such as 3TWT^ir^qra?T, 

7RR, Prgift'mpr, These 

only represent various aspects of the same 
vidya suitable to the needs and capacities of 
aspirants in different stages of spiritual 
growth. We have already seen that the 
Brahmasutra 111-3-59, points out that every- 
one of these is capable of leading to the 
same goal and that the aspirant may choose 
any one of them suitable to his particular 
stage of development. We have also seen that 
all these vidyas represent only different 
stages of the practice of tyaga and yoga. 

Thus, all vidyas being only aspects of the 
same Brahma. vidya, the ultimate results that 
accrue from the practice ol these vidyas 
must be the same, but this result, being 
beyond the province of word and 
thought, can be understood by the ordinary 
mind only in terms of the various traos. 
formations that take place in the actual 
life and character, conduct and behaviour 
of the sadhaka as well as the various 
benefits which result from such realisation. 
The highest cumulative results of such 
transformation are found only in the life 
of a jivanmukta. It is this perfection of 
character and conduct, which manifests itself 
in the life of a jivanmukta, that forms the 
real aim ^be highest of the 

vidyas. To those who begin their ascent 
from the lower rungs of the ladder, the 
various aspects of the character and conduct 
of a jivanmukta do not accrue simultaneously, 


but one by one, as they gradually climb up 
the various rungs of the ladder until they 
attain their highest realisation in jivanmukti. 
The phalasrutis, attached to the various 
vidyas therefore, represent only partial 
aspects of jivanmukti, as they appear in 
different stages of sadhana. This life of a 
jivanmukta which is the highest manifesta- 
tion of the perfection of spiritual realisation is 
described towards the close of the book. 

Moreover in the course of the practice of the 
various vidyas, various by-products also may 
result which may or may not have been 
aimed at all by the aspirant. Some of these 
take the form of super- natural powers or 
siddhis, and others take the form of worldly 
prosperity and better opportunities for the 
enjoyment of sense-pleasuroB. These are 
likely to tempt the aspirant to stray away 
from the spiritual path, thus leading to his 
downfall. One should not take advantage 
of these powers and opportunities, but spurn 
them as obstacles to one’s attainment of per- 
fection, as mentioned by Patanjali in Yoga 
Sutra (III. 38 ) ^ , 

So, these should not be considered as 
the of Brahmavidya. Some of 

these are referred to in the text, but the 
aspirant should not aim at acquiring these- 
as a result of his sadhana. These are recorded 
by the rishis only to serve as sign-posts to 
make sure that one is proceeding in the pro- 
per direction. One should be prepared to 
leave the sign-posts far behind, and to pro- 
ceed forward, if one wants to attain the goal 
of perfection in jivanmukti. These pha- 
lasrutis also serve to induce people to take 
to spiritual practice by offering them some 
tangible results, which they may covet when 
they are not sufficiently developed to appre- 
ciate the value of perfection in jivanmukti. 

Let us now see what the Chhandogya con- 
ceives of as the final goal of sadhana, and 
how the attainment of that goal is manifest- 
ed in the life of a jivanmukta. In the 
closing sections of the eighth chapter, we 
get a picture of jivanmukti. By the time one 
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attains thii highest stage of perfection one 
has already become free from all attach- 
ments to the body demands 

of the flesh and antouched by pain and plea, 
sure which depend upon such attachments 
This is because he 
knows that the body is dying at every 
moment, as it does not remain the same for 
any two moments, 

only the Atman is immortal (ar^j 
vide VIII. 12.1. This non-attachment is not 
merely to the physical body or 
but also to the and 

This detachment is the direct result of the 
recognition of himself through discrimination 
or viveka as the tiiriya by the 

analysis of the three states with the help of 
a guru as in the case of Indra. In releasing 
himself from the grip of even the karanasa- 
rira, and realising himself as the turiya or 
paramjyoti he only regains his 

own true nature— l’’ 
The little self, recognises himself as the 
supreme Person free from all limitations and 
imparities — I*' He sees and 
enjoys only his own self or Brahman every* 
where, since the whole universe has become 
his own self or Brahman. (q^Rr ^ 

He lives an active life of loving ser* 
vice and whatever he does by way of 
is an expression of the realisation of the 
fulness of his own nature as innate bliss. He 
has become completely selfless, and does not 
do anything for himself or his body which he 
does not even remember. His bodily needs 
are satisfied by the vital force or SHor itself 
acting mechanically through the momentum 
of past samskara, just as a well.trained 
bullock draws a carriage even without the 
guidance of a driver, by mere force of previ- 
ous habit, (of. VIII. 12.3). It does not make 
any diflerence to him whether he continues 
to lead a householder's life, surrounded by 
temptations of woman and gold or forsakes 
family life and becomes a sannyasin. He is 
not himself aware of what the body does. 
The whole uoiveree^has become Brahman for 


him, and he lives, therefore, in Brahmaloka. 
Having realised this Brahman, which is the 
same thing as his own Atman, there is 
nothing else for him to aspire for (of. VIII. 
12.6). Sometimes in Nirvikalpa samadhi he 
sees his own self as devoid of all attributes, 
and names and forms, sometimes as with 
attributes, and names and forms as in the 
ftiid in a still higher stage 
of jnana, he sees his self as both with 
and without attributes at the same time. But 
in spite of these apparent alternations, he is 
always conscious of everything as his own 
self and Brahman, and therefore, feels him. 
self free from all impurities and sins. (VIII. 
13). Even when he is conscious of name and 
form, he is also conscious of himself as the 
Brahman or Atman Ailing up the interval 
between any two ideas. He realises the 
glory of the Atman in all varnas and aibra- 
mas, and therefore does not make any differ- 
ence between any two of these, being fully 
established in the unity of the Atman, which 
is the same in all. (VIII. 14). He continue 
to do japa and meditation on to set 
an example to others ( ) 
He feels the whole world as one family, and 
devotes bis whole life to teach and guide 
others to attain the same state that he has 
himself attained, through the practice of 
sadhana Loving every- 

body as the members of his own family, he 
does not cause any pain to anybody, except 
when it is needed to save another from spiri- 
tual disaster. (eFspy j) He thus 

lives as Brahman in a world which has itself 
become Brahman, his mind and senses being 
fully active in the loving and devoted 
worship of the whole world as his 
own self 

When the body falls his lips utter 
‘Om’, and his mind is concentrated on 
Brahman — Atman, and thus he attains the 
highest perfection from which there is no fall 
as said by Bhagavan in the Gita 

Wt ^ «r: 9J5 r; 

^ When he ehoTee 
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off the mortal coil, no special change takes 
place. When he attains jivanmukti by 
regaining his own form, he attains the 
highest possible state of perfection. The 
death of the body makes a difference only to 
the on lookers, and they distinguish this 
state from the previous state, by giving it a 
different name 

The previous portions of the eighth 
chapter give other characteristics of this 
supreme experience. Thus VIII. 4. 1. points 
out that it is beyond time, ^ 

dlfT: |); VIII, 4. 2. says that to one 
who has reached that state even 
night becomes day. 

that Brahmaloka is always illumined 
i) affected by 

old age or death or misery, or by 502 ^ 
qi«T, all ot which depart from him. None 
of his activities in that state can be sinful 
(cf. VIII. 3. 1). None of the defects or 
diseases or troubles, which affected him 
before, dare to follow him when he reaches 
this stage. All his actions do not create any 
bondage, and he becomes free to do anything 
which he thinks proper (^ITKK). (^>1. 
VIII. 4. 3 and VIII. 1. 6). All his desires 
are fulfilled by the attainment of this state 
(VIII. 2. 1.). Therefore VIII. 1. 3. describes 
this Atman as free from sin, old age, death, 
misery, hunger and thirst, and as one whose 
desires are fulfilled. He is always serene 
aud he is free from all fear, and 

is sweet as nectar ). The highest 

Truth is attained in this state since T^uth 
is only another name of Brahman 

’ffw 1 ” ^8 

this attainment which the ritualist conceives 
of as svargam for attaining 

which he performs the ritual. 

The seventh chapter also points out the 
characteristics of jivanmukti in its last few 
sections. VII. 24 1. points out that, in 
jivanmukti, all relative knowled;.e is 
transcended and absolute experience gained. 
This experience is immortal bliss; 


VII. 25. 1 & 2. says that a jivanmukta 
sees only his own self everywhere and 
feels his oneness with everything, and there- 
fore he delights only in his own self and 
nothing else, and that he attains complete 
sovereignty or independence. 

Section 26 says that his mind is completely 
pure, and ho is free from all bondage. Thus, 
when we compare the Bhumavidya 
of the seventh chapter with the Daharavidya 
of the eighth chapter, we find 

both of them leading to the same goal of 
jivanmukti. 

The sixth chapter also points to the same 
experience as the highest goal to be attained 
by the Sadvidya VI. 1 4.2 describes 

how a man in ignorance progresses in the spiri- 
tual path with the help of a guru and independ. 
ent enquiry and sadhana till he attains hig 
own nature and then lives on till his body falls ; 
VI. 1.3 points out that by this reali- 
sation everything becomes known to him. 
This means that it is the highest knowledge 
of the reality which manifests itself as world 
phenomena in the shape of name and form. 
It is this reality which persists from the 
beginning of creation in all created names 
and forms, until they are dissolved. This 
shows that even names and forms themselves 
are only the Atman, which is, thus, not 
merely their substratum. The Atman is 
experienced in this state not only between 
any] two ideas, or in sushupti or 

samadhi, but also as the material of the very 
names and forms and ideas. It is realised as 
the material, efficient and final cause of 
the universe of mind, life and matter. It is 
this Atman itself that appears even as change 
and changelessness, ignorance and know- 
ledge, good and evil, pleasure and pain. 
All activities are only forms of this 
Atman. This realisation, therefore, makes 
him poised in the same absolute conscious- 
ness, whether in samadhi or vyuthana 
state, whether he is conscious 
of the externa world or not, whether he is 
actively engaged in the service of the world 
or not. This explains Sri BamakriBhna*8 
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Btatement that after realising the Truth, one 
knows that even the creator, creature and the 
act of creation itself, nay, e^en Maya itself 
are only forms of this Absolute Truth. Even 
the practice of meditation and japa as well 
as self-control and vairagyam still pereisti 
so long as be continues to live, and does not 
form any obstruction to his continued con* 
soiousness of the Absolute Truth, since 
these themselves are only forms of the 
same Truth, and do not require any 
fresh e£lort, as they have become natural 
to him. It is only this experience that 
enables a realised man to «act as a guru, 
for, even in the course of his teaching, the 
continuity of his consciousness of the 
Absolute is not disturbed, since the teacher, 
the disciple and the instruction as well as the 
words which convey the instruction are 
known as only forms of the same Absolute 
Truth. In the language of Sri Ramakrishna 
he passes from Nitya to Lila and from Lila 
to Nitya or in the language of the eighth 
chapter, be section 13, 

51*1^ I, without in the least being 
conscious of any disturbance or 
change. That this state is not a mere 
intellectual knowledge but an experience 
is explained through the parable 
of ‘ the trial by ordeal ’ in the last section 
of the chapter. That this Absolute Truth 
that is realised in this state is the same 
thing as the Atman is adverted to again and 
again in the passage t:rq 

^ 3ncJT( I The unity of subject 
and object is also repeitsdly affirmed in 
the * Tat tvam asi ’ forumla. 

We thus see that it is the same state that 
is appraised in terms of the cognitive, 
emotional, and volitional functions of the 
miod, and described in the three chapters. 
Jivanmukti is thus the highest and most 

perfect knowledge or It is also 

the Parabhakti (q<T of the bhaktas 

and the Paramadharma of the 

moralists. But we most remember that 


these descriptions are from the stand, 
point of the relative mind which can deal 
with only the actual expressions in life of the 
Absolute experience which is in itself 
beyond words and thought. These descrip* 
tions are sometimes in positive terms, and 
sometimes in the negative. Jnana, bhakti 
and dharma describe It positively. Mukti, 
freedom from ignorance or or free- 

dom from fear and miaery, freedom from 
sin and bondage, egoism and desire, are 
negative descriptions of the same phenomenon 
in terms of the three powers of the mind. 
Sometimes It is also described negatively 
in physical terms, such as freedom from 
disease, old age, and demands of the 
ilesh such as hunger and thirst and sex- 
craving, positively as perfect health of 
all the organs of the body. Sometimes it is 
appraised in economic terms as the highest 
treasure, by attaining which all desire for 
wealth and worldly prosperity vanishes for 
ever. Thus, viewed at from various stand* 
points, jivanmukti represents the attainment 
of all the values of life,— truth, goodness, 
beauty, health, wealth and happiness. 

The three vidyas described above re* 
present the highest form of Brahma vidy a. 
Jivau-mukti described in these chapters 
constitutes the highest aim of life and 
purpose of spiritual endeavour 
The various vidyas, mentioned in the first 
five chapters, deal with only the preliminary 
and intermediate stages of spiritual ascent, 
but since the final goal of all the vidyas is 
the same jivanmukti, we must expect to find 
these vidyas also being described as only pro. 
ducing results which are partial reflections of 
this jivanmukti, but which nevertheless lead 
up to this final culmination. The phila- 
srutis, given as resulting from these vidyas, 
must therefore, be understood only in their 
relation to the final goal, and must not be 
taken at their face value. We shall try to 
show in the course of our translation and 
notes how the phalas of the various vidyas 
represent only aspects of jivanmukti, though 
described in mundane phraseology. 
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Special mention may be made, however, 
about the conception of krama mukti 
and the devayanapantha 
which are doaoribed in connection 
with the Saguna vidyae in the fourth and 
fifth chapters. Just as Saguna Brahman in 
only the same Nirguna Brahman seen through 
the prism of the mind, krama mukti ia only 
a pictorial representation of the progress of 
the human soul to the realisation of the 
Absolute. The Brahmaloka reached through 
krama mukti is only a pictorial representa- 
tion of jivanmukti in the objective language 
of space. The various steps in the progress 
to this Brahmaloka, described as Devayana. 
pantha or Archirmarga or Uttar a 
marga are only allegorical of the 
progressive stages of illumination, and of 
the gradual realisation of higher and higher 


degrees of Truth, in the coarse of Sadhana, 
The real difference between jivanmukti and 
krama mukti lies only in the method of 
grasping the same essential fact. This is 
what is alluded to in the Mundakopaniahad 
in the passage » 

It is only an eschatological description of 
what actually takes place before the body 
falls If we understand krama mukti 
as only an allegorical description of the type 
of Buiiyan’s Pilgrim’s progress the contro- 
versies about this between different schools of 
Vedanta would be found to be unnecessary. 
We shall try to establish our point of view 
in the course of our translation and notes. 

We thus see that jivanmukti is the real 
goal of the study of the Chhandogya Upa. 
niahad. 
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THE NATURE AND DESTINY OE MAN GITA-VIIiW 

By Dr. P. Naqaraja Rao 


Like all p^reat books on the Perennial 
Philosophy, the Gita starts with the problem 
of the disintegrated man. The split in the 
human personality is the constant and 
immiscible theme of all philosophy in the 
East as well as in the West. It is there before 
our face staring and ridiculing us. The two 
diverse and diametrically opposite aspects 
of man have been differently labelled by 
philosophers and systems of thought. The 
non-specialist names the two aspects as the 
higher and lower ; the Christian theist calls 
them the Satanic and the angelic, the Upani. 
shads ar.d the Gita distinguish between the 
demo'iaic (aau^a) and divine (ddioiki). Seen 
in a wide sweep it is this split between the 
regenerate and unregencrato in man that is 
responsible for all the conflicts in the world 
to-day. This is a perpetual p:edioament in 
man. The conflict is between duty and incli 
nation in the Kantian version, between know, 
ledge and opinion according to Plato, between 
individual greed and social welfare according 
to the social idealist, and between virtue and 
vice according to the moralist. 

The Gita describes at length the two 
aspects of man under the label of the aauri 
and the daivi tempers in the sixteenth 
chapter. Before adverting to a detailed 
study of the dual nature of man, we should 
not make the mistake that the asuri and the 
divine are entirely two different sets of men 
embattled to flght a daivasura yuddha (the 
war between the angels and the demons). These 
aspects are tempers of men and they repre. 
sent the attributes that dominate and drive 
man to action. One and the same individua] 
has asuri moods as well as divine moods. 
We are sometimes, in the striking phrase of 
Beinhold Neibur * children of light ’ and at 
other times * children of darkness ’ Pro- 
fessor 0 . S. Lewis points out that the physi- 
cal energy, the intellectual talents, the 


psychological dispositions and emotions of 
all men are fairly equal. The endowments 
are the same at the hands of God, for Satan as 
well as for Raphael. But the difference lies 
in the use to which the talents are put. In a 
very significant passage the Brihadaranyaka 
states that * both the angels and the demons 
are alike the progeny of the Lord Prajapati.’ 
Sankara commenting on the passage marks 
the distinction between them on the basis of 
the nature and influence of thought. The 
asuraa are those that are influenced by 
thoughts and actions directed to vieible ends. 
These two aspects vie with each other for the 
mastery of the self in man, first, and then in 
the world at larg^. In the course of man’s 
life there are p rioda when there is the 
emergence and the subsidence of those res- 
pective tendencies. The quality aid the 
nature of a civilisation depends on the victory 
of the virtuous party. The victory of the 
aauras means degradation, barbarism and the 
prevalence of demerit. It is the reverse if 
there is to be the victory of the gods. 

All the religions of the world are agreed 
upon a few conolusions. They are that the 
present state of man and ti^e world in which 
ho lives is not the right sort of order of 
things and that Man individually and collec- 
tively must make an effort to create a new 
social order. Besides this there is also a 
fair degree of agreement between the diffe- 
rent religions of the world, that a mere 
reform on a scientific and secular basis will 
not by itself restore the lost good to man. 
This does not mean that we must neglect the* 
various factors of civilisation. The Gita lays 
great stress not on the mere individual 
spiritual perfection of man but on social 
progress (lokasangraha). But mere progress 
is not perfection. Today civilisation has 
come to a stage where without soientifio 
knowledge and technological equipment life 
seems unstable, even impossible. That these 
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are essential to a sooiety to a degree is 

obvious. To the author of the Gita what is 
not obvious or what is on the contrary 
enormously difficult to believe, is the conten- 
tion that politics, economics, socialism 
psycho analysis, alono will do. All these give 
us at best the conditions for good life but 
not good life itself. 

The Gita holds that the spiritual vivifies 
the whole of man. It is unwise to be in- 
different to this factor. The quest of this 
principle and its realisation is the destiny of 
man. This has to be achieved in this very 
mortal frame itself. It alone can integrate 
and strengthen man’s life and lift him out of 
the chaos and confiict. The disintegration 
of man and tho consequent trance into which 
the world and our current civilisation is 
passing through is due to che neglect of this 
factor which is central to life. Other external 
changes such as the political, economic and 
social can at best create the soil and foster 
the conditions that are likely to promote 
happiness and help men to rear a new social 
order in the image of justice and truth. 
Whether men will necessarily grow to be 
kind and living, whether hate would go down, 
are more than what one can say. The 
conditions are there and whether they will 
flower forth depends on the character of 
individuals. That factor cannot be conditioned 
throughout the history of religious philo- 
sophy ; the * quest is enjoined and <^e is 
declared incomplete without it’. The Upani 
shads voiced it, Buddha preached it, Christ 
declared it and the Gita has shown tho way 
to it. The Gita is hard on those who are in- 
different to this quest and it rebukes violently 
those that lull themselves into a protective 
indifference. It also m^ kes clear that for the 
defensively frivolous and hypocritically 
religious mind there is no hope. The dis- 
integration at the heart of civilisation and 
man cannot be removed merely by Idrge scale 
reforms. They by themselves will not help 


us in the process of reintegration. Plato 
held that man should have the knowledge of 
the science of good and evil : in an eloquent 
passage be points oat, almost in prophetic 
words, *'it is not the life of knowledge, not 
even if it included all the sciences, that 
creates happiness and well being, but a single 
branch of knowledge — the science of good 
and evil. If you excludad this from the 
other branches, medicine will be equally able 
to give us health and shoe.making, shoes and 
weaving clothes. Seamanship will still save 
life at sea and strategy win battles. But 
without the knowledge of good and evil, the 
the use and excellence of these successes will 
be found to have failed us. In the words of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, to know, possess, and be 
the spirit in this physical frame, to convert 
this obscure plodding mentality into clear 
spiritual illumination and build a life of 
peace and joy on the basis of our essential 
needs and satisfaction, to grow into the full 
stature of the spirit is the purpose and 
destiny of man. When we lay hold on the 
spirit in us, we can act in the world of life, 
and possess true perspective. Our powers 
become angelic and our apprehensions 
God-like. 

It is this factor of God-union, or self- 
realisation or fellowship with the Lord that 
is considered as end of life. All others are 
directed to it. The knowledge of this end 
gives us the insight into the confusion of life. 
The moral anarchy of our age, and the con- 
sequent * drifting of man aimlessly through 
the little stretch of river between birth and 
death, are all according to the Gita, due to 
the ignorance of this and criminal indifference 
to the quest. It is the knowledge' of this 
end and its realisation that can integrate 
man and put an end to all miseries. The 
Gita declares that on gaining which there 
is no greater aim, and established in it man 
cannot be shaken by the heaviest sorrow. 
We must seek this God^-union first. This 
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reBtores perspective to ub. It helps us to 
avoid false emphasis and enables us to 
distinguish the first things from the rest, to 
put them first and the rest in order. 

With this ideal in view the Gita analyses 
mens moods into two classes and 
indicates how the ignorance of the ends is 
responsible for the lower or the asuri 
temper in us. Let us see first what are the 
qualities and nature of the asuri temper. 
* They know neither action nor the necessary 
abstention nor is purity found in them, nor 
good conduct nor truth. They say** the 
world is false and that it springs from 
the mutual union. Lust is the cause of all. 
Holding such views these men of narrow 
vision bring about the destruction of the 
world by their cruel deeds. These men 
giving themselves up to insatiable desires, 
full of hypocrisy, pride and arrogance hold 
false views and act with impure resolves. 
Being obsessed by innumerable desires they 
have set up the gratification of desires as the 
highest aim of life,*’ ’ 


All that the religions of the world declare 
is that this state of man’s disintegration can 
be put an end to and he restored to his 
original state of unmixed bliss. The malady 
has causes which the Gita definitely diagnoses 
and it gives its prognosis also. The disease 
{toga) is known, its cause {roga hetu) is 
diagnosed, the medicine is prescribed 
and health (arogya) is restored. The author 
of the Gita is the greet Physician for the 
malady of aamsara {f)ham roga.) 

The greatness of the Gita is in the path or 
the way it indicates for the regeneration of 
man. It gives a detailed scheme for the 
process of regeneration and God>union. It 
takes note of the average individual, his 
merits and failings. It does not prescribe an 
impossible scheme of morality which is 
beyond the reach to the ordinary man. Its 
scheme admits the living of a normal life. 
Therein is its strength that is holds out the 
hope of God. union on terms which are not 
out of the reach to the mass of mankind. 
It makes use of the commonly accepted 
Hindu ideals. 


MARRIACE Ol’ HEAVEN AND HELL 


The ideas of Satan and hell are common to 
most religions. But it is only in Hinduism 
that we get a realistic and helpful approach to 
this problem. Our Hindu ancients have said 
that Satan and hell are both parts of our 
own being that wait to be sublated by the 
God and heaven in us. The late Dr.Ananda 
Coomaraswamy in a brilliant study in the 
Review of Religion brings together parallel 
ideas current in various religions. Satan is 
not a real and single Person, but a severally 
postulated personality, a * Legion,’ he writes. 
And when we say Satan is * damned ’ we 
mean by damned, self- excluded from the 
vision of God and the knowledge of truth. 

* Our whole metaphysical tradition,’ he 
begins, * Christian and other, maintains that 

* there are two in us this man and the Man 
in this man ; and thwt this is so is still a part 


and parcel of our spoken language in which, 
for example, the expression * self.control ’ 
implie4 that there is one that controls and 
another subject to control, for we know that 
nothing acts upon itself,” though we 
forget it when we talk about 

* self-government ’. Of these two * selves,’ 
outer and inner man, psyoho.physical 

* personality ’ and very Person, the human 
composite of body, soul, and spirit is built 
up. Of these two, on the one hand body 
and. soul, (or. mind), and on the other, spirit, 
one is mutable and mortal, the other 
constant and immortal ; one * becomes ’, the 
other ' is ’, and the existence of the one that 
is not, but becomes, is precisely a 'personifioa. 
tion ’ or * postulation \ since we cannot say 
of anything that never remains the same that 

* it is \ And however necessary it may be to 
say * I ’ and * mine ’ for the practical purposes 
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of everyday life, our Ego in fact ia nothing 
but a name for what is really only a sequence 
of observed behaviours. 

Of the two in uBj one the “ spark ’* of 
Intellect or Spirit, and the other, feeling or 
Mentality, subject to persuasion, it is obvious 
that the latter ia the tempter ” or more 
truly ** temptress.’’ There is in each of us, 
in this man and that woman alike, an anitna 
and animus, relatively feminine and masou- 
line ; and, as Adam rightly said, the woman 
gave, and I did eat** ; also, be it noted, the 
serpent,’* by whom the woman herself was 
first beguiled, wears, in art, a woman’s face. 
But to avoid all possibility of misunder. 
standing here, it must be emphasized that all 
this has nothing whatever to do with a 
supposed inferiority of women or superiority 
of men: in this functional and psychological 
sense any given woman may be “manly’’ 
(heroic) or any given man '* effemina'e ’’ 
(cowardly). 

0 0 0 0 

No one will deny that the battleground on 
which the psychomacby must be fought out 
to a finish is within you, or that, where Christ 
fights there also must his enemy, the Anti. 
Christ be found. Neither will anyone, 
“superstition** apart, be likely to pretend 
that the Temptations of St. Anthony, as 
depicted in art, can be regarded otherwise 
than as “ projections ” of interior tensions. 
In the same way that Picasso’s “ Guernica *’ 
is the mirror of Europe’s disintegrated soul, 
“ the hell of modern existence,” the P^vil’a 
horns and sting are an image of the most evil 
beast in man himself. Often enough it has 
been said by the “ Never enough honoured 
Auncieiits, ’ as well as by modern authors, 
that ** man is his own worst enemy.” On the 
other hand, the best gift for which a man 
might pray is to be * at peace with himself, 
and indeed, for so long as he is not 
at peace with Himself, he can hardly 
be at peace with anybody* else, but 
will '‘project” his own disorders, making 
of ” the enemy for example, Germany, or 
Rassia, or the Jews - his devil.’* “ From 


whence come wars and fightings among you ? 
Come they not hence, even from your lusts 
(pleasure, or desires, skr. kamah) that contend 
in your members ? ” (James 4 : 1). 

All this has always been familiar to the 
theologians, in whose writings Satan is so 
often referred to simply as “ the enemy.** 
For example, William Law : *' You are under 
the power of no other enemy, are held in no 
other captivity and want no other deliverance 
but from the power of your own earthly self. 
This is the one murderer of the divine life 
within you. It is your own Cain that murders 
your own Abel,” and “ self is the root, the 
tree, and the branches of all the evils of our 
fallen state... Satan, or which is the same 
thing, self. exaltation... This is that full, 
born natural self that must be pulled out of 
the heart and totally denied, or there can be 
no disciple of Christ.” If, indeed, “the 
kingiom of heaven is within you,” then also 
the ‘‘war in heaven” will be there, until 
Satan has been overcome, that is, until the 
Man in this man is “ master of himself.’’ 

0 0 0 0 

Spark of the soul. ..image of God, that 
there is ever in all wise at war with all that 
is not godly... and is called the Synderesis ” 
(Meister Eckhart, Pfeiffer p. 113). “We 
know that the Law is of the Spirit...) but 
1 see another law in my members, warring 
against the Law of the Intellect, and bring, 
ing me into captivity. With the Intellect I 
myself serve the Law of God ; but with the 
flesh the law of sin... Submit yourselves 
therefore to God : resist the Devil.” And 
similarly in other Scriptures, notably the 
Bhagavad Oita (6,6, 6) : “ Lift up the self 
by the Self, let n )t self sit back. For, verily, 
the self is both the friend and the foe of the 
self ; the friend of one whose Self has been 
conquered by the Self, but to one whose self 
hath not (been overcome), the Self, at war, 
forsooth acts as an enemy *’ ; and the Buddhist 
Dhammapada (103,160,380), where “ the Self 
is the Lord of the self ” and one should “ by 
the Self incite the self, and by the Self gentle 
self *’ (as a horse is * broken in * by a skilled 
trainer), and ” one who Las conquered self is 
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the heat of all championB.” (Cf. Philostratus, 
Vii Apu 1-13 : Just as we break in Bkittiah 
and unruly horsea by stroking and patting 
them.’’ 

0 0 0 0 

But, this is not only a matter of Grace ; 
the fioura salvation depends also on her sub. 
mission, her willing surrender; it is prevented 
for so long aa she resists. It is her pride 
(mana, abhimana ; aelf.opinion, overweening), 
the Satanic conviction of her own indepen- 
dence {amitmanat ahamkarat cogito ergo 
sum), her evil rather than herself, that 
must be killed; this pride she calls her 

self-respect;” and would rather die ’’ 
than be divested of it. But the death that 
she at last, despite herself, desires, is no 
destruction but a transformation Der 
Drache und die Jungfrau sind naturlich 
identisch; the ” Pier Baiser” transforms 
the dragon: the mermaid loses her ophidian 
tail ; the girl is no more when the woman 
has been “ made ** ; from the nymph the 


winged soul emerges. And so ’’through 
Thee an Iblis may become again one of the 
Cherubim.” 

0 0 0 0 

All these are our answers. Satan is not 
a real and single Person; but a severally 
postulated personality, a ” Legion.” Each 
of these personalities is capable of redemption 
(apokatastasis), and can, if it will, become 
again what it was before it “ fell ’’—Lucifer, 
Phosphorus, Heleh Scintilla, the Morning 
Star, a Ray of the Supernal Sun; becau e 
the spark, however it may seem to be 
smothered, is an Asbestos that cannot bo 
extinguished, even in hell. But, in the sense 
that a redemption of all beings cannot be 
thought of aa taking place at any one time 
inasmuch as there will be devilish souls in 
need of redemption throughout a 1 time, 
Satan must be thought of as being dammed 
for ever, meaning by ** damned,” self- 
excluded from the vision of Gud and the 
knowledge of Truth. 



NIGHT THOUGHTS 
By Anaoarika Dhabmafbiya 


Across the vastness of the sky 
White continents of cloud are spread ; 
From bank to bank the moon doth ply 
Her silver traffic overhead* 

Below me, is a single world, 

Above, ten thousand million. 

The moon her silver sail has furled 
To anchor near the Morning Star. 

Each world a million million lives 
Contains, yet all with all are one — 

The humblest flower of grass that thrives 
Is sister to the regnant sun. 

Yet must my heart recoil from these 
As the burnt hand jerketh from the fire, 
And seek within, to find without, 

Peace, and cessation of desirco 

The moon tonight is bright and new. 

Her sail is trimmed to journey far— 

The realm of thought I travel to 
Is worlds beyond the Morning Star. 

Lo! on a starry foaming borne, 

Fast paling now, no longer bright, 

She strikes the fiery rock of dawn 
And founders in a sea of light. 

That Moon for which I journey far 
Shall never wax, wane, or be spent, 

And anchors near no Morning Star — 
The Full Moon of EnlightenmenU 



THE WISDOM OF THE UPANISHADS* 

By P. Sankabanabayanan, m. a. 


The wisdom of the Hindus is what is 
enshrined in the Upanishads. In their 
sylvan abodes * exempt from publio haunts/ 
leading a life of saintly simplioity * more 
sweet and true than that of painted pomp’, 
our rishi ancestors found ' tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks ’ and God in 
everything. The Upanishads are disserta. 
tions on spirituality and they map out the 
course of the pilgrimage of the individual 
soul to the Infinite. These fountain heads 
of India’s wisdom have diversified in the 
march of centuries into various rivers whoso 
waters were canalised by engineers of 
the mind to meet the demands of varying 
times and climes. Ekam Sat viprah bahudha 
vadanti is an ancient aphorism which explains 
and justifies why the Upanishads seem to 
talk in diiferout tongues, in seeming con- 
tradiction. At once the source and the 
sustenance, the evidence and the explanation 
of all subsequent philosophical speculation, 
the Upanishads hold an honoured place in 
the scheme of Indian metaphysics. In the 
West theology and metaphysics, the one 
resting on revelations and the other on 
reason, have never pulled well together. Faith 
and inquiry wore long hold to be irreconcil- 
able and were often at war with each other. 
Here in India, however, philosophy and 
religion were never held apart. Spirituality 
was a generic term which comprehended 
these two aspects, and mere metaphysics, 
intellectual disquisition which made no 
difference to the heart throbs and life 
activities of the individual, was considered 
futile vacharambhanam, the expense of words 
in a waste of dialectics. To the Indian seers 
any view of life must lead to a way of living 
and carry the individual to a beautiful vision 
of the eternally true and good. That is the 
pattern of the wisdom of the Upanishads. 

It is this foundational character of the 
teachings of our ancients that Prof. Srinivasa, 
ohari has succeeded in placing before his 
readers in the masterly manner that we have 
known to associate* with his writings. He 


tells us that his * humble aim is to present 
the essential features of the Philosophy of 
the Upanishads in the light of Visishtadvaita 
Vedanta*. In the eight chapters that 
constitute the book, we are treated to a 
topical study of all the Upanishads under 
various headings, Epistemology, Ontology, 
Cosmology, Psychology, Ethics, Religion 
etc. In each chapter the learned Professor 
considers the rival theories relating to its 
title held by several schools of thought, 
orthodox and otherwise, and shows the 
Visishtadvaitic view alone is in consonance 
with the teaching of the Upanishads and is 
free from the defects that taint the opposed 
views, ‘ The Upanishads should be inter- 
preted as a whole and not in terms of 
sectional thinking which consists in elevating 
a few texts as expressions of absolute truth 
and treating other texts as only partially 
true and partially false It is shown in the 
work under review that the texts afford no 
sanction for the theory of two vidyaa and 
two orders of reality, that reality and value 
coincide and that Brahman which is the 
logical highest is also the intuitional highest 
so that what is knowable is also what is 
realisable. The true epistemology of the 
Ux3aniBbads is founded not on the 
principle of non contradiction which des- 
troys the world, but on that of con. 
tinuity and co-ordination which conserves 
it. Starting from the thesis that the 
jignaau is also the mumukahu, from the 
point of view of ontology, the Upanishadic 
rishi posits the tr^ith that Reality is realis. 
able. The mumukahu who seeks Brahmagnana 
attains Brahmanubhava and enjoys Brahma, 
nanda. For the eat is the ground of existence 
and the goal of experience. ' The true mean- 
ing of the ontology of the upanishads is fur- 
nished by the insight into the nature of the 

*The Wisdotn of the Upanishads by Prof, P. N, 
Srinivaaachari, M. A., Retired Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa's College^ 
Madras (Sri Krishna Library Series — 7, pp, 120. 
Iv. Mahadevau, Bookseller, M>lapore, Madras). 
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Absolute as the god of religion different from 
migrating jivaa and mutations of prakriti. 
Brahman is and has sat chit and ananda and 
is both immanent in the universe and supre- 
mely eminent. 

Relating to cosmology, the Professor shows 
that the Upanishads reject aaatkarya vada of 
Vaiseshikas and the vivaria vada of the 
Advaitins and take their stand on parinama. 
In the light of this principle, the law of 
karma and the immanent purpose of Isvara. 
prakriti exists for consciousness and not in 
consciousness. Creation is an act of spor- 
tive spontaneity, yet subject to cosmic laws. 
It is lila of the Lord, a process of recreation 
or divine comedy in which the material pro. 
cess develops into moral progress to achieve 
a god's purpose. Upanishadic psychology 
gives the rationale of the sarira—sariri sam 
bandha whereby the relation of the finite to 
the Infinite is to be interpreted as of part to 
whole, thus reconciling the extremes of ideal- 
ism and realism. * The analogies of the 
soul and the body, light and its luminosity, 
the flower and its fragrance are but devices of 
the intellect to portray the unity of the 
aiman and paramatman and their union.’ 
To effect this union, the Upanishadic ethics 
prescribes complementary methods of karma ^ 
gnana and hhakti and the goal of life, the 
paramapuruahartha is the realisation of Brah. 
man considered as both the sadhana atid the 
sadhya. The way of soul culture is detailed 
in the 32 vidyas which are explained at 
length in several Upanishads and e^^ch of 
them details the manner of meditation on 
Brahman initiated by a guru after a prelimi. 
nary foundation of moral and spiriturl dis. 
oipline. The supreme aadhana garnered 
from all the vidyaa is said to be a blend of 
gnana and bhakii which the Visishtadvaitins 
call bhaktirupapanna gnana whereby gnana 
illuminates bhakii and bhakii energises gnana. 
The mahavakya. Tat tvam aai intimates by 
gnana the unity of Brahman and jiva and 
invites by bhakti the union between the two 
restoring the wholeness of the whole whose 
body is the world and God the soul. 


The fifth Act of the Divine Comedy 
relates to mukti which is neither atonement 
nor apprehension, but attainment. It is both 
enlightenment and attainment whereby the 
atman which belongs to Brahman is Brahma, 
nised. Such a condition realised after death 
is no bar to service and * the mukti seeks to 
be born again as a freed jiva working for the 
freedom of others.* 

In the last chapter of the book the author 
taking up the text of the aphorism 
* Brahmavid apnoti param ’ reiterates in his 
synthetic study of the Upanishads the 
cardinal features of their wisdom. ‘Epistemo- 
logy distinguishes between revelation, reason 
and realisation and at the same time stresses 
their organic unity as there can be no verities 
if they are not verified and verifiable. 
Ontology refers to the three entities, 
Brahman cit and acit which really mean 
Brahman in cit and acit. Cosmology defines 
Brahman as tajjalan as the one cosmic 
ground. Psychology describes the eternity 
and infinity of thejtva^, but denies them 
eternality and exclusiveness. Ethics 
expounds the moral freedom of the jivaa 
within the ambit of the cosmic process and 
subject to divine purpose. Religion 
guarantees universal salvation and points the 
way to redeeming service. Thus, the core of 
Upanishadic wisdom is in the understanding 
of the triune terminology of the text whereby 
Brahman is understood’as the chief taltva, vid 
points to the hita and apnoti param connotes 
the go and the goal. 

It will be seen from the foregoing very 
fragmentary outline of the contents of the 
book that according to the learned Professor 
Visishtadvaitio interpretation alone is in 
accord with the Upanishads and that Advaita, 
Dvaita, Bhedabheda and such other theories 
find no warrant in the sacred texts. Yet the 
endeavour is also made to show that other 
schools of Vedanta also serve their purpose 
and that each system has its own individuiU- 
ity, claims the sanctity of immemorial tradi- 
tion and also the merit of satisfying the 
pramanas of sruti, yukti.and anubhava’. It 
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may be that followers of other sohools will 
not agree with the author in his exposition 
of the Upanishads and surely post-Rainanoja 
Advaitins have answered his oriticisms of 
Advaita. But the manner in which Prof. 
Srinivasaohariar has explained the rival 
theories reminds one of the fidelity and 
fecundity of the claesio purvapalcshas^ unique 


in Indian philosophical discussions. In fact 
within the pages of this book we have a 
compact and illuminating account of several 
schools of Vedanta under diil’erent topical 
headings. Though published later, it forms 
a very useful introduction to the Professor’s 
magnum opua. The Philoaophy of Vtaiahfa- 
dvaita: 


THE COSSII’ORE (GARDEN HOUSE 

*' Don’t you think it will be nice to purchase Krishnagopal's garden at 

Cossipore 1 In my opinion it is advisable to do ho. ALL OUR ASSOCIATIONS 

ARE WITH THAT GARDEN. INDEED IT WAS OUR FIRST MONASTERY”. 

WE MUST HAVE IT TRY YOUR BEST FOR THE COSSIPORE PRO. 

PERTY”. Thus wrote Swami Vivekananda to Swami Brahmananda on the 13th 
July, 1897. 

This garden at Cossipore (90•9^/2 Cossipore Road, Calcutta) has been inti, 
mately associated with the hallowed memory of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
Deva. It was in this garden that he passed the last daya of his glorious life in 
moulding and giving final touches to the spiritual life of his illustrious disciples, 
Swami Vivekananda and others. It was here that these aident souls were first 
assembled wholeheartedly to devote themselves to the nursing of their mortally 
sick Master and to dedicate themselves to the fulfilment of his mission. The place 
has been made holy by the severe austerities and spiritual practices they underwent 
from day to day under the direct guidance of Sri Ramakrishna. Here they were 
blesse 1 with spiritual illuminations following the parting instructions of their 
beloved Master. The **K.alp<itiaru” episode and other such notable incidents of his 
closing life took place in this garden, and it was here that he finally entered Maha. 
samadhi. 

This site is thus an important place of pilgrimage to the devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna, as also to the religious.minded people of all faiths, and is a lasting 
monument in the cultural history of India. 

For many years a piggery was run here, and the place was being used for 
allied unholy purposes, till last year, after vigorous efforts, the Belur Math was , 
able to secure only half of the garden at an enormous oost of nearly two lakhs of j 
rupees. The Government of West Bengal has now kindly agreed to acquire the { 
other half on behalf of the organisation, and has asked the Ramakrishna Mission to 
forthwith deposit about one and a half lakh of rupees as its cost. Further, the 
house in it where Sri Ramakrishna lived is dilapidated and requires immediate 
thorough repair. Thus at least two lakhs of rupees are urgently needed lor these 
purposes. But our funds are almost exhausted. 

Preservation of this garden house as an international memorial to Sri 
Ramakrishna and thereby fulfilling an earnest desire of the great Swami Viveka. 
nanda is a saored trust to all citizens of Free India irrespeotive of caste, creed or 
community. We, therefore, appeal to our oountrymen of all persuasions for liberal 
oontributions to be sent to the following address, which all will be thankfully 
acknowledged : The General Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, P. 0. Belur Math, 
Dt. Howrah (West Bengal). 


December, 1947, 
Belur Math (Howrah) 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
General Secretary, Ramahriahna Miasion. 
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RAMA RAJYA OR THE IDEAL 
STATE. Part I. By C. K. Mknon 
li. A. M. Met. (Siiri i'ield) ; A. 1. E. 
PiJiiLisiiED HV Tine Author, P. O- 
Ravalappara via Shoranuk, S. 
Malauar. PA(His 140. Price Rs. 2. 

This is more a record of random thoughts on an 
Indian Utopia which Rama Rajya is, than a well 
arranged book or systematic study of the vital 
questions touched upon. The author is none-the- 
less quite earnest in presenting it to the thinking 
section of the public as embodying a bold outline 
of the ideal India to be. He envisages a powerful, 
prosperous and progressive nation free from the 
evils of Western democracy, but fully utilising t e 
moat advanced inventions of modern science, engi- 
neering and industrial technque. The book deals cur- 
sorily with the major problems in the political, eco- 
nomic. social and educational spheres. Many of the 
suggestions are quite original, sensible and valuable 
and worthy of attention at the hands of our nation- 
builders. The author bus no great regard for our 
ancient heritage as he holds that the ancient Hindu 
philosophers beat their brains in vain to discover 
the true path and failed. The title therefore seems 
to be somewhat out of place if not quite misleading. 
The book is however thought-provoking. It is 
marred in many places by numerous printing 
mistakes. jyj ^ 

OLR HERITAGE AND ITS 

SlGNIl'TCANCE. Dv SiiRii'An Rama 

Siiarma, Hind Kitahs, Lti. , 
PuBi.isiiERri, UoMiiAv. Pages Jo/. 

Prick Rs. 6-8-0. 

This hondy volume is a precious contribution to 
the literature that should be studied by young 
India and all those on whom the future of free 
India rests. A sound knowledge of the nature of 
our ancient heritage, a true appreciation of the 
worth of the ideals which imbued our ancestors 
in their intrepid voyage through ages of histone 
evolution is essential for the intelligent solution 
of the manifold problems facing our imtion-builders 
and politicians today as well as for the shaping of 
India’s future along line-, conducive to the fulfil- 
ment of her glorious spiritual destiny. Ur. Tagore 
compared the nation’s march to that of an army 
which while moving onward had to be constantly 
fed from the rear. Gandhiji too has not failed to 
stress the importance of understanding life back- 
wards though it must aver be lived forwards- 
The author’s central aim in producing t.iis book 
is to aid tuis necessary process of understanding 
India backwards so that the nation may be led to 
properly live forwards. A perusal of the volume 


will convince everyone that it is an eminently 
Successful attempt in this direction. 

In less than a dozen chapters Mr. Sharma has 
surveyed a vast and rich field of Indian national 
thought and endeavour with a broad sweep and 
mastery of outline and detail which bespeaks wide 
learning and deep thought. The main trends of 
Indian culture and civilisation, the underlying 
principle of the social, religious, political, educa- 
tional and economic life and institutions that have 
won the universal admiration of the best minds of 
the world from the earliest times till today, are 
presented in a clear and concise form, well 
supported by choice extracts from the original 
sources of Indian history and the writings of 
reputed scholars and historians. Mr. Sharma has 
unerringly laid his finger on the keen sense of 
‘ cosmic perspectives ' that marks the typical 
Indian mind as constituting the core of India’s 
immortal culture and unique genius for assimila- 
tion and synthesis of widely differing elements on 
the broadest basis of the spirit. He also rightly 
harps on the key note of Dharina with its all 
comprehensive dictum of Vasudfiaiva Kuiumhnlam 
as providing the dominant motive force behind 
all the political, economic, artistic, social, religious 
and educational activities of our forefathers. 
Hooks like this deserve to find a place in ©very 
public library and must be put into the hands of 
our younger generation to halt the mad rush of 
misguided enthusiasts in the footsteps of the 
western world and make ihem look within to their 
own cultural heritage for inspiration and guidance 
in the tremendous task of reconstructing the 
nation’s future in a manner worthy of the sacred 
trust handed down to us through countless 


THE FINGER OF DESTINY AND 
OTHER STORIES By A. S. P. 
Ayyar, m.a. (Oxon), I.C.S., F.R.S.L.: 
The Alliance Company, Mylapore, 
Madras. Price Rs 3. 

Mr.Ayyar has already made a name as a succeae- 
fulwriterof historical novol8(TArc6 Afeno/DcsD'n^) 
and of short stories {TaUa ojind). Thebook under 
review presents his eight Indian stories written in 
English, with the possible exception of one entitled 
‘Lotus Buds ‘, in which there is an attempt, perhaps 
an artificial attempt, at producing the English 
atmosphere, when the father of the daughter 
receives a love letter of proposal and shown it to 
his daughter for her approval. I call these etories 
‘Indian * because the entire setting is Indian. All 
stories are not diaries of love affairs. Love ia 
there but it is wedded, almost to the point of its 
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being miesed. to idealiem, keen on eocial reform in 
our Indian Bociety. Just a Dancing Girl is a story 
significantly with a purpote. And in spite of 
purpose it ia a good piece of idealistic writing. 
Undoubtedly, that is the beat story in the present 
collection. One thing more Indian. Destiny and 
its working, so prominent in the Indian mind, is 
the pivot of all stories. Naturally, these stories 
are not happy stories : there ia a certain atmos- 
phere of terror, awe and unreaeouableness, these 
companions of the * Finger of Destiny.* 

As a story-teller or as a story- writer Mr. Ayyar 
has several merits. His command of the language 
is commendable: his dialogue is lively and ))ositive. 
all along cutting and smart. The themes are 
captivating. But ho still needs perfecting of his 
faculty of, and capacity for, creating suspense and 
curiosity which is known as Parinamagupti, in 
Indian dramaturgy. Also he has to cut down a 
little, his idealism to make his stories natural and 
spontaneous, 

B. S. MATlIUtt. 

REFLECTIONS AND REMINIS- 
CENCES'- By NAGliNDR.VNATlI (iUPTA. 

PUBLISHERS-lIlNI) KlTAUS, BOMBAY 

Pp. XI+220. Price Rs. 5/- 

A life of intense activity ia often a mad rush 
through a crowd of events j wo are unable to know 
the value of our actions and their significance in our 
life. It is only when the din and dust of activity 
has subsided that we are able to take a clearer 


perspective and the rush fades into a beautiful 
harmony. We enjoy more when we look down the 
corridors of time and come across the old familiar 
faces whom we had contacted and try to re-live 
the whole past * The Reflections and Rtminiscences ' 
is the result of such an attempt. Mr. Nagendra- 
nath Gupta was a familiar figure in the journalistic 
circles. Till his pasting awmy in 1940 he was 
engaged in the uiiceaciiiig activity of building up 
two dailies the Trihun e of Lahore and the Leadtf 
of Allahabad. We must also take note of his con- 
tribution to the literary renaissance that swept over 
Bengal in the latter part of the 19th century, 
besides his general contribution to the political 
literature, 'Ihe Indian Natinnalism\ These 
sketches written in a racy style wore originally 
published as a scries of articles in the Modern 
Review. The very lack of continuity in the 
narrative gives the book its peculiar charm and we 
are able to see, as it were, the whole past rising 
and fading in the author's memory. Covering a 
period between the latter part of the i9th and the 
threshold of the Victorian era, the narrative dis- 
closest beneath its div-orsity of facts, a continuity 
of history. We hear the distant rumble of the 
political disaffection that was voiced by mighty 
champions from the Congress platform. We see 
Indian culture rising from her slumber and asserting 
herself through such powerful personalities as 8ri 
Rarnakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Bwami 
Dayananda and Koshub Chandra Sen. When we 
close the book the feeling is loft with us that a life 
devoted to journalism is a life of selUess service. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SBI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, 
TRIVANDRAM, 

Report for 1946. 

The year under review witnessed noteworthy 
development in two important avenues of work 
carried on by the centre, namely, medical relief 
and Harijaii uplift. The Allopathic Dispensary 
at Sastamangalarn which has been doing very 
useful service to the poor and needy of the locality 
is OQ the eve of becoming a full-fledged in- patient 
hospital. Thanks to the generosity of Capt. V. P. 
Tampi the building for tho in-patient ward is oom- 
plete and the opening is delayed by a few months 
due to the difficulty of securing equipments Tho 
total number of cases treated by the dispensary 
during the year was 29, 862. The Harijan uplift 
work received a new impetus this year when 
congregational services and bhajans were organised 
for them in the shrine of the Ashrama. Harijans 
gathered in large nuiBbers for these services and 


during this year as many as 117 congregational 
services were organised, 36 scriptural classes were 
held and 20 religious lectures delivered- The wel- 
fare work among the Harijans. though now in its 
humble beginnings is full of great potentialities for 
tlie future. The Harijans have begun to feel that 
they also are members of the great Hindu 
community and that they should live up to the 
Hindu ideals. The Anchamada colony is 
now a cluster of 21 clean modestly — built houses, 
^The co-operative cultivation in which 12 families 
have entered into partnership, and the Thrift 
Society with a membership of 40, ere other avenues 
of work which hold out a great promise of 
amelioration for the future. 

The other philanthropic activities of the Ashrama 
as the milk Canteen for children, the distribution 
of noon-tiffin for school children and the rural 
reconstruction work in the coastal areas went on as 
usual. 260 pupils were fed at noons and 100 
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children were regularly given milk. At the rural 
reconstruction centre at Shertalai, 34 looms were 
working offering employment for 70 girls. Two 
hundred families wore engaged in the coir spinning 
section and 45 spinners were being trained in the 
cotton spinners section. All these items of work 
need expansion and especially the opening of the 
in-patient Hospital involves heavy investment as 
well as lecurring expenses. Its immediate needs are 
about Rs. 5000 ' for equipments, about Rs 4000 for 
water connection and sanitary ffttings, about Rs, 
3000 for out-houses and a permanent endowment to 
fetch a monthly ineome of Rs. 750 for recurring 
expenses. 

b'rom the above account it must have been 
abundantly clear that the Ashrama is trying its 
best to follow the great ideals of renunciation 
and service of man as worship of God, set 
before us by Swami Vivekananda. To all who 
believe that the future of India and her culture 
depends on the practice of these ideals, the Ashrama 
appeals for support; moral, financial and technical. 


BRAHMAGHARI RAM MAHARAJ 

As this issue of our journal goes to press we are 
saddened by the news of the passing of one of the 
senior members of Hie Order, Brahmachari Ram 
Maharaj at the Benares Sevashrama, He was aged 
seventy-six. 

Ram Maharaj had opportunities of intimate 
contact with Swami Vivekananda. He joined the 
Bolur math in 1903 and had the privilege of 
receiving initiation from Swami Brahmanunda. He 
was a man of austere habits and lived mostly in 
the Himalayas at the Almora Asrama. As age 
advanced, his ascetio life undermined his health 
But he was all sweetness and poise. He came 
down to the Headquarters in last January, as 
though to bid farewell to all. His brother monks 
will be missing his inspiring and sweet company. 
We pray for the santi of his soul at the foet o 
the Master. 


The Birthday of Swami Vivekananda 
falls on Sunday, the first of 
February 
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“THE MAHATMA” 


DR. V. RAGHAVAN 


Mahatmaji has gone the glorious way (of martyrdom) of all Mahatmas. 
What was not achieved by him while alive, may it be achieved by his laying down 
his body. (1) 

Cleansing leprous ulcer and faeces, he who overcame the sense of loathso- 
meness ; bounteous even to the harmful, he who had no hatred whatsoever ; 
renouncing protection, he who had not the great fear (of death) ; forgiving even the 
murderous assailant, he in whom compassion w’^as to the full ; in whom, responsive to 
another’s anguish, the deiinition of Vaishnava was seen ; wJiose mind, freed of pairs 
(pleasure-pain, gain-loss) and ego, was w^ell established (in the Spirit) — a Maliatma 
such as this Gandhi, one to whom everything w as the Lord. — is very rare indeed 
even in this sacred Bliarata, the land of the Rishis. (2-5) 

Gita, Ganga, Gauri’s Mountain (Himalaya), — among these that give India its 
greatness, not tlic least is Gandhi. (6) 

Desiring to wipe every tear falling from every eye, he wlio could not bear 
to renounce and leave this afflicted world ; only to uplift the pitiable masses he 
wdio in dress and life, became a Daridra-Narayana himself, and underwent holy 
suffering. (7) 

Giving up, that midnight at Delhi, the jubilation of the Freedom of 
India which he w on by his penances, he who, muttering ‘ Ram-Rahim and holding 
the taper of peace, walked on foot in the great darkness of Noakali. (8) 

Someone, it seems, threw at his heart the final fatal bullet ; by our perverse 
behaviour, his heart had already been pierced. (9) 

Charka, village-resurrection, prohibition, Harijan-welfarc, end of commu- 

nalism, and Ahinisa not different from Truth, these are the six Gunas that define 
the Bhagavan* Gandhi ; they constitute his permanent soul ; adore tliem with 
devotion ; thereby he and the country would have been truly adored. (10-11> 

* The Word Bliagavan means one canictoiised by six excellences, Aisvarya, Rui)a, 
Yasas Etc. 
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Big, passing wonderful and numerous though the structures in his memory, 
could they have i the merit of even a particle of the honesty of following his 
words ? (12) 

By friendliness, truth, suffering, sacrifice and sense of equality, 0 Indians ! 
Make the country of India his great Memorial ! (13) 

Scatter not such profuse tears and render yourselves weak ; do not run away 
with the singing of his praise from the responsibility of acting up to his words. (14) 

Let none that is false, spiteful or harmful touch his bone or ash ; lot not erst- 
while rovilers make now a farce by their hymns of praise. (15) 

There was the Buddha ; there was Jesus Christ too ; and there was also 

Gandhi, >vho, advocating peace all the time, was killed. Alas ! When will peace 
triumph over beastliness ? When shall we come to deserve our Mahatmas ? :(16) 

Splitting atoms at night and splitting hair at United Nations Assemblies by 
day, O World ! if thou art straightforward, hearken to the plulosophy of Gandlii — ( 1 7) 

This Gandhi who spiritualised this cruel and deceitful politics, and who by 
his Satyagraha and holy suffering, moved the immovable — (18) 

“ There is no God greater than Truth ; no religion otlier than Ahimsa ; 
Equality is the supreme Yoga ; the universe is one family (19) 

This is the commandment, this is the advice of the Mahatma ; this is tho 

great spiritual teaching — ‘Ahimsa is the sole Saviour*. (20) 

That in whicli people did no mutual harm, may that Ramarajya yearned 
for by Gandhiji be on this earth by the graciousness of Rama andjGandhiji I (21) 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 


As the sun set on tliiit ill-fated day, 
the thirtieth of January, India knew 
what it is to lose her Mahatma. Or 
perhaps she knew it not : she was da/cd ; 
she had no tears to weep. Katuia'- 
heaved and sobbed in an anguish that 
wrenched her heart : Tt took her 
centuries to produce this jewel among 
men. India could not believe that one 
of her children and, that too a Hindu, 
could have done this crime. How can 
Gandhiji, who recognised no enemy in 
this woi‘ld be the ol)ject of an a,ssassin’s- 
fury ! '^riie world could not iKdicve tliat 
Afahatma Gandlii, the blather of tin*. 
Nailion, beloved (J the |)eople, apostle 
of non-violence, saint and prophet of 
[)cace riuild be struck down by a Hindu ! 
Giuef and unutterable shame wienched 
India's heart ; shaJiie that a Jlindu has 
robbed India of her most jaecious 
treasure, has put an end to the life, of 
the greatest Indian of the times, of the 
greatest Hindu of the a-ge. India lay 
prostrate by the side of her h’ather, who 

just tin* other day put in he.r hands 

the ripe Ifuit ('f freedom aaid taught 

her to lisp out its name, ‘ Free India 
When India came to herself she lifted 
up her head to look into her Father’s 
face, still lit by that serene composure 
and iiiiiiioi’tal smile, the smile that 

triumphs over death, the smile that 
forgives the murderer in divine com- 


passion. I^he grief pierced the world’s 
heart and it bled profusely even as the 
]\rahatma’s heart : Were they not one, 
even as lluddha’s and Christ’s hearts were 
one with the world’s ? 

That Gandhiji sln uld die at the hands 
of a Hindu, has sonicthing dreadfully 
ominous for the Hindu society. It is 
idle to think that any police protection 
could have prevented this. How can 
Gandhiji guard himself from a. JTindu? 
For one who kept on saying that he is 
in tlie hamls of God and theiofore (piite 
safe, it is doing violence to providi'- 
police protection. W Ium after the boml) 
outra.g<i Sanhf Fatel ordered tluit those 
who came to ilie pi aye,' congvegatioii must 
be sea.iclu'.d, (Jandhiji j>.()i('o;ed and said 
that if anybod\ wanted lhe\ cmild ea.sily 
assassinaii' him at the p. aye.' meeting. 
India was ncMv iinsahi for saints. I has 
become so toilay ! I fere is a [Pointer to 
the deadly )<oison that is Imking in 
Hindu society, that blasts its saints, 
tha.t resists all tluit is purest and best in 
Hindu tiadnion. 'The. jiurirst men had 
to ^.hed I heir hlooil to wash a, way tiie 
sins of tin' wo, Id. Can we console 
ourselves that the lilood of the purest 
and noblest Hindu would lid the Hindu 
society of the jioisuii that Idasted 
Gandhiji's mortal frame? 

Tl Would a|)pea<r that by the last fast 
which ho umle.rtook as an extreme step 
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to restore and harmony between his spiritual weapons. There were many 

the two communities, he was preparing oi)pusitions and betrayals, many dark 
our minds for this eventuality. Announ- moments, moments when Im was almost 
cing his determination to ‘ do or die ’ in alone lighting, but the courage and 
liis effort to ensure the safety of conviction and the simple faith in the 
the minorities, he said in one of ‘ Power that shapes human ends ’ never 
his ])rayer meetings: ‘I never like to deserted him. And he won and a Eree| 
feel resourccless : a Satyagvahi never India was the result. There was never 
should. My impotence has boon gnaw- in history tliis stupendous phenomenon of 
ing at me of late. It will go imniediatcly one man standing by his ideal of non- 
the fast is undertaken. { have been violence, resolute and firm in lonley 
brooding Jover it for the last three days, giandeur wheii all the world over violence 
The final conclusion has llaslied upon raged and won its victories by dozens ! 
me and it makes mo haj)py. No man, if And this resolute stand of tlandhiji 
he is pure, has anything more precious brought ((uick results to Jndia : free- 
to giv’c than' his life. 1 hoi)e and pray d-un without spilling Idood. It left no 
J. have that purity in me to justify the bitterness behind. It converted ojst- 
step while political h^cs into friends. But 

eveji those sparkling bloodless victories 
This self-giving devotion to what he have failed to convince our countrymen, 
thought true and good, to the ideal of \\']ion Gandliiji applied the same technique 
his choice forms the artery of (laiidhiji’s at home he was janiishcd for his generosity, 
personality. As a true Hindu ho believed for Jus ‘ pro-muslim teudencios ’ hy the 
ill the moral government of the world, bullet ! 
in the supremacy of the moral law% the 

law of 'rnuh and Love. He saw the (hmdhiji’s love. f(»r India had in 
futility of force and violence in human ahuiulance that cosmic (juaPly which makes 
relationshijjs and the benign elficat v of the univi^se oneds countiy and Imma-nity 
non-violoucc which he said was the (Uher ouc.’s family. ‘My pal notism is lor mo a 
side of love. II love, truth and non- stage on my joiiitu^y to tlu‘. land of etorna.1 1 
violence we/e good and effective enough freedom’ ho reminds us. India, was only 
to hold individuals together, Gandhiji, one of the clninncls tha-t ga,rne ed a poi lion 
unlike the mode.-n politicians, had not the of the vast waters of his love.. And this 
dijdomacy to say that they were not love for India was anxious to make India 
good enough in keeping together ;i, hkkIcI, an inspiration lor the world, 
communities lU' in inlei'iialioiial politics. Wlio could hold up except India tlio 
'rhero was no priva,cv, nor strategy ni his torch of .Vhimsa and truth when the 
politics. It was all jilain, as pla,in as whole world was ‘ led in tooth and 
love and nou-violencc ; it w’as as public claw.’ Gandhiji neveL' felt his cause a 
as pure religion. He loved liis opponent a loosing battle. He would have stood by 
and treated him always as a gentleman, his j)rinci[)les one man against the whole 
He was always ready to believe. If his world, without caring for results, without 
opponents did not iocipi(»cate this con- caring for any following. Herein Jay his 
fideuce he took it coolly as a Satyagi ahi. F or special claim to immortality : His adhor- 
thirty long years he stood by these ideals once to the immortal values of Truth 
and fought the British imperialism with and non-violence had that resoluteness 
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and conraftp. that defied ali earthly 
Standards and inipediincnts. Ho had his 
own standards, his own ftoals whieli were 
as vast and lin^c as the cosmos. And liis 
means also were vast. He was a universal 
man. 

Tn this vast love India had a special 
place. None of oiir ji^reat te.achers used 
India’s practical spirituality as (landhiji 
for the education and unification of the 
masses of India. Here is a Sthitain-ajna 
who harnessed his powers to the immediate 
problems of India with an insi^ijht into the 
masses of India that is unknown in bnlia’s 
history. He actu:illv i)er formed miracles 
in the Twentieth century. Witness for 
instance how ho mobilized the enthusiasm 
of the millions round some words, 
Swaraj, I lam Jlajya, Satyajiijrahn , Hartal, 
Khaddar, Ahimsa and how lie swept 
everythin}^’ before him. He ftavo 
the masses a symbol, something they 
could touch, feel and be near to : the 
cliarka whose message went home with the 
tinkle (d silver C(dns. He gave the 
masses something to ho proud of : the 
spiritual liovitagr of Hindusthaii, the 
suiHuiorily of the Indian sjunt over the 
English hriite-forco. He stirred their im- 
agination In a [irotitablo symbol and gave 
them courage by a new feeling of import- 
ance and self-contidcnce -the very things 
the masses thirst for. (landhiji gave the 
Indians something to fight for-— freedom. 


Ho gave them a, purpose, an ambition, 
an ideal without which the soul of a 
nation would wither. And ho gave the 
masses of India plenty of artion, of 
excitement, spinning daily, hoyertting 
foreign goods, making Swadedii products, 
disrarding outworn customs, traditions 
and untouchability, thiowing open temples 
to Harijans and maaiy more excitin; 
things ! 

Both inside and outside (iandhiji was 
Ivnly a spiiitual son of India. In his 
loin-cloth, in his love and advocacy of a 
simple, cf'licient and hygoiiiic life in sylvan 
setting, in his nneompromising devotion to 
the ideals of his choice and the sincerity 
a-iul dexterity with which ho wcivked them, 
he comes lo us as one of the flisiiis of old, 
who from time to time have assured ns c)r 
India’s power lo maintain the siiiritual 
balance. Gandhiji is truly tlie voice of 
India’s soul ; now ho has hocomo a 
voice without form. But that voice can 
never die. l*’or that w«)nl(l moan the deatli 
of India’s soul. Shall India, die? Thou 
from tlie world all spirituality will i)e 
oxiinci . all moral perfo lio i will be 
extinct ; all swcol-souled symi)athy for 
religion will be extinct ; all ideality will 
be extinct. Lot everyone of ns d ) our 
best to prevent this calamity and by 
so doing prove ourselves worthy of being 
the contemporaries of IMaluilma Gandhi. 




IS GANDHI AN ASCETIC ? 

By Achaiiya J. B. KinrALANi 


GANDHUr beliovos iti a fioc, full and 
active life in the wurld and not a life of 
passive devotion (bliakti) ov move con- 
tompl.-ition (j?iyan). He l)elieves in 
living and woiking in iho world and 
seeking salvation nv self-voalization ov 
by wliatevoi' ]iamc the suvivium bonum 
of life may be called, ihrougli the faitliful 
pevfovmanoe of life’s manifold tasks. He 
docs not want people to run away from 
the rough and tumble of the world. He 
wants them to bear Us burdens faithfully, 
bravely and cheerfully. He docs not 
believe in renunciation and sanyas as 
popularly understood. Sanyas should be, 
as preached ]>y the Gceta, of the mind, 
internal and not external. When a man 
does his duly unattached, not elated by 
success and not depressed by failure, he is 
a true Sanyasi. 

- Gandhi] i believes that even if one is a 
Sanyasi in the conventional sense he 
must take up the burdens of the world. 
He must not retice in tlie forest or live a 
life of mere contemplation. He must 
discharge the duties of a good and con- 
scientious citizen, along with the house- 
holder. Even the Sanyasi must engage 
himself in some useful activity, if for no 
other reason, to make due return f<;r the 
benefits he receives from society. He 
derives from it not only his physical but, 
if he would sec it, moral and spiritual 
sustenance. As his physical body, so also 
the body social and political is the in- 
disi)ensable instrument of his moral and 
spiritual advance. As he must fit his 
physical body for si)iritual advance so 
must he fit society and i)olitical institutions 
for the same purpose. 

Physical Sanyas, in Gandhiji’s opinion, 
is dangerous. It often leads to a parasitic 
life. Nobody has a right to be a burden 
ReproduMd from the Perspective November 1947. 


on society for tlie needs of the body. 
Sanyas as an institution often leads to 
corruption and degeneration. Gandhiji 
thercfoi-c insists n[2nn Kariiia, tlie taki?]g 
up of life's tii,sks and its obligations and 
fulfilling them faithfully. He has often 
said that through his political and social 
activities lie is seeking to realise himself, 
fittingly theiefoie do his countrymen call 
him in love and revoionce the Great 
Karmayogi of the age (Ka. inavir). 

If Gandhiji does not believe in Sanyas 
and asceticism, how is it that his life is 
so austere? If he is the advocate of the 
middle path and of a synthetic and 
integrated life, which enib;acos bolli 
earth and heaven, why his many denials 
a.iid his great renunciation ? Such 
questions are (»fi(m asked. They aie how- 
ever mis-conceived. I'lioy are raised hy 
those- who have not s<u;n Chindhiji at close 
(jnartors or carefully examined and 
analysed liis life but liave merely seen 
him from a distance or hi*ard stories about 
his homesfuni loin-cloth, his i)ody without 
a sliirt and his mud plaster, 'i^liey have 
also heard about his simple food without 
spices and condiments, of his renouncing 
all ))Voi)erty and living in an Ashram iji a 
mud hut. But all this does not prove 
that he lives the life of an ascetic or an 
anchorite. At any rate it is not the life 
of an ascetic in tlie ancient or medieval 
sense of the term. 

GaiidJiiji does not jiractisp any austerities. 
He dues not mortify tlie fiesh, Jis did the 
ancient ascetics. He no doubt lives a 
simple life, a life of self-discipline and 
restraint. His wants arc few. His joys 
are natural and innocent. But it must 
not be forgotten that simplicity is itself the 
middle path. It is moderation, avoiding 
the two extremes of over-indulgence of 
the senses and their siy:>pressiou. Simplicity 
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consists in the re;;aiIation of one/s desires. 
But in }in iige, which has made pleasuvc, 
sensation and continual excitement the 
be-all and end-all of life, it is no wonder 
that Gandhiji’s simplicity should be con- 
sideved as ascetic. In an ai::;e in whicli 
the highest worshii) is that of Mammon, 
Gandhi] i’s giving up weallli and its 
jmrsuit for a noble cause may be con- 
sidered Jin act of groat renunciation. In 
an age which looks uiH)n the Jirtihcial 
stimulation of wants and their miiltipli- 
uilioji a ; the sign of < uli.ur(^ and civili- 
atioji, (hiiidhiji’s limitatitm of his physual 
renuir('.ments to those that are necessju-y 
for ji healthy and vig(»rous life may 
iniss for moi tilication of the llesh. Ihit 
in no healthy normal society, which 
caters to the full and harmonious 
flovelopmcnt of human ijcrsonalily, can 
liis life bo oonsidoved as one of tJic 
nK'.vtiticatiou of the tiesh. 

Gandhiji believes that it is man’s duty 
to keej) llie body in jjorfoct licalth. How 
could a. Karma Yogi believe otherwise ? 
'Iki keep the body lit a.ud to ward oil 
disease, prevention Is ])otUn' than cure. 
Gandhiji believes that a nioderale and 
regulated diet in accordance with the 
laws of he.altli, hygienic su- voundings and 
an activ<^ life, which includes some 
useful jihysical woik, a'c. the conditions 
of a, hoadthy and happy life. He, llieri;- 
fore, is against the use of dnigs and 
artificial stimulants, fii tliis lie is more 
modern and sciontilic than the average 
doctor. Gandhi] i s food though simple is 
hcaltliy and nourishing. It is sulheient 
both in nuality and (juantity. The 
(ILUility of the things used is always of 
the best. No adiiltoiatcd food ever finds 
entrance m his Ashram, '.riiongh with 
age the cpiaiitity of food that be takes 
has diminished, in earlier years be 
could by no means be considered a 


meagre eater. True, ho docs not use 
any sjiices or condiments. But arc these 
the necessary ingredients of a healthy, 
scientific diet V 

Gandliiji luis been experimenting in 
dietetics for himself and for his poverty- 
stricken countrymen. What constitutes 
a balanced diet ? How cheap can it bo 
made for the iioor villager ? Ho\\^ best 
can it be procured ? Do milled and 
polished rice afford letter nutrition or 
band-pound and unpolished rice? All 
tliese (juesliDns rlosely connected with 
hcadth rt‘ciuvc. Gaiidhiji’s careful attenthm, 
botli from tln^ individual and the national 
view-point. He never suggests anything 
unless he luis tried it himself. This 
;ftcn loads him to experiment with what 
are considered insipid and tasteless 
articles of food. For instance, at one 
time, ho added bitter neem leaves to bis 
diet. Auotlier time the insipid oil cake 
formed part of his menu. Earlier, 
when fresh from South Africa, bo was 
experimenting on a diet mainly of 
monkey-nuts, by no means a tasteless 
article of food. Then he is known to 
have made experiments with soya-beans 
which too have quite a good taste. 

It is not ascetics and anchorites and 
those who mortify the llesh that perform 
such experiments in food, l^he ascetic, 
if, anything, is indifferent to food. JTo 
considers it as a necessary evil. He 
therefore takes what he gets and wh m 
he gets it. Gandhiji is rather fastidious 
and careful about what lie eats and 
advises others on how and wliat to eat, 
with a missionary’s zeal. Of course he 
naturally rejects what lie considers 
unnecessary or harmful. It is also true 
that while accepting or rejecting things 
he does not think of the palate. But 
nonetheless his taste is highly soiisilivo 
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jiiid develo}je(l. In (Ihainparan the 
present writer had occasion to note 
(hindhiji’s cultivated taste in food. Being 
used to the highly developed fruits of 
South Africa he found Bihar fruits not 
iq) to the . mark and some times even 
rejected them. 

rf he is not indifferent about what he 
takes, he is also not indifferent as to 
wlien lie takes his food. He regulates 
his meal-time with scrupulous exactness 
whethei- lie is lushing about the country 
or living in his A.-^hram. JT for any 
reason the time is past, he would forego 
a meal lather than take it late. He 
Considers it better to fast than to cat 
wrongly. In CUiampavan the first reform 
in food that he introduced was about 
tlie timing of the meals, specially tlie 
evening meal. The Bihar i friends 
working witli hint took their evening 
nashia at about 8 p.m. and dinner about 
11 p.m. He advised them to finish their 
dinner ty 7 p.m. 

Gandliiji does not consider food as 
evil. Those who have seen him eating 
will testify to the fact that he enjoys 
wluit he eats and is thankful to his 
Mii.ker for his daily bread. The very 
deliberation with which he takes his food 
and the leisurely luanuer of eating it 
would suggest that he relishes it and 
docs not think that eating is a necessary 
evil. His food is autvir in teims of the 
Geeta. He cats neither hu) miieh nor 
too little. The pots and pans, the fork, 
spoon and the knife that he uses are 
not only clean, wcll-polishcd and shining, 
but also quite artistic in their make and 
design. 'Uhe clejinliness and the polish 
arc not duo to tlic fact that those who 
serve him do the job with careful 
attention out of revcroiiC'e lor him but 
because he is particul r about things to 


which an ascetic would normally be 
indifferent. When he himself washed 
the utensils they were no less clcaii and 
shining. 

He is particular in his dress, be it 
only a loin-cloth and a chaddar. He 
wears it with fastidious taste and care. 
However simple, it is spotlessly clean 
and white. There was a time when he 
wore as many clothes as an average 
middle class Indian -a shirt, a mivjai 
(long, llovving coat), ir cluiddar, a dlioti or 
a pyjama and a kathiawari pagii (turban). 
All these clothes ho washed himself and 
kc|)t scrupulously ami spotlessly clean. 
1 have seen him I'cject a- cap becjuise 
it had a liny spot on it. ]Many fashion- 
able people with costlier clnthcs, 
elaborately made, wear them witJi loss 
taste or care. All ibis does not bes]>cak 
the auchorite who des[)ises I he world, its 
concerns, its joys and sorrows. 

Tlie subsO(juent lamniicialiou of tlie 
shirt, cai) and otlior items of a middle 
class Indian dress, and tlio a(l(>}>tion in 
their stead of a loin-ch lh was due, as is 
well known, to his voali/ation of the 
grinding j)ovoi;ty of tlie jnasses. Ht'. was 
told that the average consumption •)!' clotli 
in India was about yards juu; liead 
annually. This meant that millions of 
people had not even that much clolli to 
covCj- themselves willt. whatever tlui 
weather. How could this meagie av'Oiaac 
bo increa,sod in terms of Swadeslii and 
Kliadi, ujilcss those. whn were using more 
cloth diminished tlieir needs ? No ideas of 
asceticism in clothes but the practical 
need of the nation in terms of the masses 
is responsible for the loin cloth. As a 
reformer who believes in personal jaactice 
before preaching ho lives a life as near to 
the masses as he possibly can. In other 
words, what seems as asceticism in him 
is rooted, not in hi^ denial of life, but in 
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its very opposite, a positive and over- 
flowing:' love of humanity. 

Above all, Oandhiji has not the 
jniritanic habit of interfering with the 
iiuiocent enjoyments of otliers. The 
j)\iritan never feels bappy unless he 
interferes with others. He feels that the 
joy of others is an affront to him. Not 
only must he deny things to himself 
but ho must see to it that what ho 
denies to himself is denied to otliers. 


The puritan is a kill-joy, melancholy, 
fanatic. None of these traits are ftuind 
in (xandhiji. (iandhiji finds joy in life. 
This is one of the vonsons for his faith in 
his follow-beings and his robiisi o|)timism. 
Tlie Ji'^cetic's view of life is usually 
pessimistic. This makes the ascetic 
generally sad jnid melancholy. These 
qualities are foreign to (iiindhiji’s tcm[)eia- 
ment. He not only ladiatos confidence, 
hope jMul joy, but is the symbol of these 
to the nation. 


ONH WORLD— IN IMIII.OSOPHY 

(INDIA AND THK WKST) 

Bu CiiAULKS A. ]Mo()UK, Ph. D., Puofkssoji of ihriLosornv, Umvf.iisitv of Hawaii 

Tkomjli ike phrasa ‘ (hie World ’ has been jascinatiuij to us, 
few of us have sto-ieped io ihink that the dawn af the One 
World must be preceded bij an intelleetnal and spiritual oneness. 

The sine qua non for this ^ is the uilelleetnul and spiritual 
cominq-toijet her of the East and the and. a, mutual 

ijive-and-lake in a spirit of appreeiation and, with a determina- 
tion to build world-nniti). ‘ // is a reproach to us ’ saijs 
W. U. Inge in his recent book ‘ Mysticism in Iteligion ’ tliat 
with our unique opportunities of entering into sijmpalhciir 
relations with Indian thought, ue have made, renj few, attempts 

io do so. I am not suggesting that we should, become Buddhists 

* 

or Hindus, but J believe that we hare almost as much to learn 
from them o,s then from us.' At no lime perhaps was such 
■mutual understanding between India and the ITc-s/ neeessarff and. 
so propitious as it is today. Vrof, Charles Moore in this timely and 
thought-provoking arlicle makes a powerful plea, to philosophers 
and thinkers on both sides to bring about this ‘ one world ' ami 
gives some very practical suggestions in ihal direct ion. -Ki). 

The Inevitability of a. Major Transition discoveries ; (‘2) social and [xjlitical events 
in the History of Bhilosuphy and conditions ; (d) contacts with new 

The history of philosophy has been cultures, peoples, and ideas ; (4) tlio rise 
guided ill its major transitions by (1) new of great thinkers with now insights and 
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jierspectivcs ; (5) the internal logical in- 
adequacy of the philosophical tendency of 
the day ; and or (0) the intellectual stag- 
nation of philosophy. Ojic might add the 
inelticacy of philosophy producing practi- 
cal or roligi<'iis turjis of mind. 

To-day, the history of pliilosophy is on 
the brink of a major tiansition. Its causes 
and its inevitable direction are clear. This 
transition is mot c;it(id and doma,nded })y 
two ma/ni types (d cause. The Tost is a. 
comples (d e.ste.! iial conditions, including 
not only the p.-oinincnt ixditieal m-gc'. 
towards ^ One World hnt also * the- friglit- 
ful evils of the day the spiritual collapse, 
and the nearly world-wide fear aaid un- 
certainty of man. 'i’he second factor 
stems from philosot)hy itself : its practical 
insnfticieiicv- - which until now has not 
been a major concern of Western i>lulo- 
soplicrs— , its chaotic character in the 
West, and the internal collapse, for logical 
and social rcasmis, of some of the out- 
standing doctrines and metliods which 
heretofore have served as foiccsof isola- 
tion of East and West, bhirthormore, 
positive philosophical developments within 
each tradition also indicate a vecogaition 
of the inadequacy of the jM)ints of view of 
both East and W cst. 

Philoso-pIticiU Ifniiij as Jiasis of all Unity 

The idea of ‘ One W ovld ’ in these parti- 
cular words is new ; so, too, is the leal 
hope that such an ideal may he realized, for 
the t)oWcrfnl demand may be father to the 
realization. 'Fhe new impetus has been 
given m the political sjdioro, but the need 
for such iiiiiiy has j cached far afield. The 
urgency strikes the philosopher even 
more than the statesman, because philo- 


sophical unity -must precede all other 
unity and serve as the basis of all. 

Long ago Socrates spoke of * man 
universal ’ as the measure of Truth. 'JTic 
doctrine of ‘ man universal ’ can hardly be 
denied, and thus man cannot I'eject the 
ideal of ‘ One W'orld ’. The possibility of 
such a single world philosoidyy in all 
details is (picstioiuiMe, since geograpjiical, 
economic, amd other conditions aa*e signifi- 
cant factors in deterniining I he problems 
and altitude.^ of peoples. What w’o a. re 
seeking, howcv»^r, is a philosophy for vian, 
over and above less significant diirorcnosc 
of place, nation, and race. If man is one 
basically - iind tliat entails intolloctuapl and 
rational and lliorcforo philosoidiical onc- 
ncss--“thcn the idea of a wovld-])hil('sophy 
is not only a possibility, but also, as it 
were, a moral obligation im[H)sed upon 
man by bis very nature. In Indian i)hiIo- 
so[)hy tlie ultimaUi oueiiosss of man is even 
more lioldly proclaimed. Thus I^iast and 
West both sta,vt in their thinking with the 
prime ro<pusitc of world philosoi)hical 
unity. 

^Fcn may not have reached the iiitclloc- 
tiial and spiritual state !'l iu:iul which 
coniplclcly prcpaies for w'oi Id unity. 
Nevertheless, the present is favourable 
and crucial. Tt is favourable, because the 
concept or ideal is upjKirmost in the minds 
of thinking men and also because of the 
new condition of the priiCLical unity of the 
world. It is crucial because of the present 
collapse of philosophical and sjaritual 
stability with in sepal ate cultures and 
because, without the achioveinent of one 
world in thought and a resulting unity in 
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iiifiiikind injiy oiisily ho. iinnibiln.tod. 
Tlie j^vactical motivo is not of the essence 
of philosoj)hy, but \vhcn piactical 
exigencies beconio |)()tenLially devastating, 
|)lulosopliy niusl realize its own ]>ower in 
leading man to sensible, living and intelli- 
gent action. 

88ie voice of the philosojdiical world, 
P'ast and West, has noted the cause, the 
in goncy, and the hopetnlnoss of a wo.ld- 
})ersj)cctive in philosophy. Prof. W. 1^', 
Hocking sj)eaks of ‘ the jdiilosophical task, 
never so urgent as to-day ’ * and .Prof. 
W. T. Phan of ('hina says, ‘ If the world is 
going to enjoy peaces at all, the i>attor]is of 
life of the vaidons peoples must not be 
fundamentadly imvjmpatible JVof. 
Uadhakrislinan writes, ‘ The coming 
together of two groat civilisations not so 
widely sepaa-ated in some of the main 
sources of their strength ...has... unrivalled 
Opportunities for the shaping of the 
I’utuve. ^ Anotlici; Indian has said, ‘ '.Phe 
world ca,n no longej* b(i left a zoo of 
cuhu.(\s a.nd pliiljDSophical traditions. It 
has to boi:(uno one, aaul icthu'tively one.’* 
An ancient r'him^se sage, ^fo-'P/u, expres- 
S(hI the underlying fact wlnm he said, 

• Whme standards diiter tluae will be 
opjiosition.’’ 

' “ Value of the Comparative Study of Philoso- 
phy ” in Philosophy — East and West, Ed. by Charles 
A.Mourei p. 11. 

“ “The Spirit of Oriental Philosophy “ in Philoso- 
phy — blast and Wesl^ P 1()7. 

^ S. Radhakrishnan; Eastern Rel 'gions and Wtsfern 
Thought, p..30.‘3. 

* P, T. Raju: *' The Western and Indian Philoao, 
phioal Traditions” in * The Philosophicil litvitWy 
Vol. LVI, No. 2, March, 1!)47. 

“ Quoted by F. S. C. Northrop : 7 he Mttting of 
East and Westt p.vii. 


Mo-Tzu continn 's : ‘ Jhit liow can the 

standards in the world he uniliod ? ’ Para- 
phrased, this hecoinos, ‘ But how can 
‘ One W'orld ’ he achieved ? ’ The answer 
is, ‘Only in philo-^ophy ’ -hec.auso 
only there is pure |■easoll the to.st, 
and roa.sou is common to all men, — 
and, fuitlu the answin* is that such 
unity must he achieved first in philosophy 
if it is to he achiiwed in any hold or fields 
of human emleavoiir. A recent lieadline 
in an India, n news|)aper, ‘ “ One World ” 
Concept Dead -As Was J^hvcpectcd ’. 
W orld unity is impossible in i^olitics jiartly 
because ])olitic-ians cannot rise to the 
stature of statesmen. P)asically this is 
due to the fact that [lolitical uiiily intor- 
foieswith national interests, which, being 
based upon emotion, selfishness, and 
similar irrational factors, p event unity. 
Political unity as an ideal is on the verge 
of collap.se als(^ because the world is not 
ready ideologically for unity, and political 
unity cannot be achievoil until the minds 
of men and of nation, s are r(‘ady for unity 
in the light of reason, All action, 
individual, na,lioual, inU'.rniUional, must 
ultimately depend upon ideas, and if those 
ideas are in basic conflict or are “ fund- 
amentally incompali'nle significant unity 
is impossible. As Sri Aui’ohindo has 
said, * There is not yet a real concert, 
still less the hoginning of a true unity, 
hut physic R.1 oneness forced upon us by 
circuinstancos ’. 

It is contended that the same analysis 
ap|)lios to unity in any field of human 
endeavour e.\cept philosophy : religion, 
culture or civilization, literature, ov any 
other. The proposition is submitted that 
unity is not |)ossihlc in any other field hut 
is possible in philosophy. Ivcason is the 
only instrument of human unity, because 
only reason can be ccjually recognized as 

* ” 1b India Civiliaed ” in Arya, Vol. V. p,311. 
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valid ov invalid by all men, and only 
veason can be applied with a complete 
objectivity wlncli can transcend the 
interested and emotional factor which 
pyedominate in oiho.- liclds. Such perfect 
objectivity of tboi^lu and loason is an 
ideal even in philosophy, but it is ol the 
VO. V essence of philosophy to bo rsitional 
and objective, who eas all other roads to 
world unity arc blockaded by prcdiibilive 
()l)staclcs of sehishnoAs and (»r einoliun. 

A wovld-.statesman assmed his nation 
recently that the (h)vevninent would make 
no conccosions which were not to the 
advantage of the mUiom Such an 
assertion is ty ideal. In r>'lip^ion and 
relii'ions theie is a h.j^h degree of 
emotionalism, prejudice, authority, and 
contradicting revelation.s a.nd intuitions. 
Kven in science, today, world unity is not 
possible because of the practical and 
nationalistic use to which science of the 
highest order is liein^ put for war pur- 
poses which necessitate nationalistic 
secrecy of uv.oarch. vhiltural iinily, in 
jiny literal sense, is clearly iinpossihle. 
In all of these, the closest approach to 
world unity is a spirit of tolerance, such 
as that achieved so well in India, but 
Uon tolerance is achievable only on the 
basis of reason, in tlic form of a vliikusophu 
of religion,- -or of history, culture, a* t, 
literature, etc., as the case may bo. 

TmuU of the- Times as Jndicallve of 
Proijress 

Within philosophy, as in politics and 
elsewhere, there is a growing apiweciation 
of the inadequacy of each tradition, East 
and West. Westerners as well as 
Oriental thinkers have called attention 
' to the chaos of the thinking world and the 
lack of direction in Western philosophy. 
Similarly, Orientals as well as W esterners 
have spoken ontiagainst the traditionalism 


which jievmcates much of Oriental 
philosophy. Tt has been felt more 
widely than ever before that the West 
needs a new inspiration, a new 
Ucnai.s.sanc;c, a deepening -or a heighten- 
ing- -of its jiecspcctive, and that the East 
must critically examine its tradition in 
the light of modern knowledge and 
conditions. 

The W:itings of leading philosophers, 
Ivist and West, have indicated that, 
allhoiigli tlio goal is very far in the 
future, real progress has been made and 
the spirit and the fact of ‘ One World 
in philosophy i.s clearly in the process of 
passing from the status of an idle dream 
to an actuality. A massive amount of 
evidence, in the form jif general and 
spocihe trends within or related to the 
held of philosophy, conhrms this con- 
viction. I’ho/o is an increasing world- 
tolerance, a wider human perspective, 
and a growing respect for foreign ideas 
and traditions. These statements are 
the rfu'ords of an accomplished fact. ^I'he 
heginning of the new s[*iril which is tln^ 
iirsl prcrcfpiisitt'. of world unity is 
|•(^cngnlZed anil noLod. 

Evof. Hocking lellocts this new 
realization for the West when lie writes, 

‘ The W estern World is beginning to take 
the Orient seriously . ..'Today there is a 
new spirit of respect : the element of 
fraternity begins to enter... (hie cause of 
this change of attitude is, of course, our 
far more adcipuite means of knowledge 
of the Orient, but a second cause is 
practical. We are having more and more 
to do with the Orient in every repcct, and 
we need to know what it is with which we 
have to do.’^ Prof. (j. P. Conger has 
also noted that an acceptable philosophy 

’ W. E. Hooking; “Value of the Comparative 
Study of Philosophy” in Philosophy -~Ea»t and 
pp. 1*2. 
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must 1)0 comproliousivo iind that ‘ a 
coinpvchonsivo philosophy will find room 
in the Western world fur contributions 
from the great world-systems developed 
in Fndia and C’hina and Islam ? ^ Numerous 
writers in the East speak of the same new 
spirit. Prof. Ivadhakrishnan writes, 

‘ Owing to a cross-fertili/ation of ideas 
and insights... a great unhieatinn is 
taking place in the deeper fabric of 
men’s thoughts. Unconsciously, pe.rhap.s, 
re.spect for other points of view, apprecia- 
tion of the treasure.s of other culture.s, 
confidence in one another’s unsellish 
motives are growing.’-^ ‘ l^ast and 
are both moving out of their historical 
past towards a way of thinking that shall 
eventually be shared in common by all 
mankind ’ . Sri Aiirobindo wrote some 

lime ago, ‘The ideal of human unity is 
more or less vaguely making its way to 
tlu'. front of our consciousness... and this 
ideal of human unity is likely to ligure 
liiigoly among the determining forces of 
llie future, for the intellectual and materi- 
al circumstances of the age liave [/repared 
and almost imiiosed it, especially the 
scientific discoveries which hav<' made (»ui’ 
earlh s‘o small ’. ” 

Intellectual >inilication canma he too 
f;ii‘ in llie future because, physical unity is 
a fact, and these trends towards philoso- 
phical unity indicate that cultural, politi- 
cal, social, and ])hysical clianges un- 
(piestionably affe.'t, and at times almost 
force, philoso[)hical revisions. The fact 
of the age is that wo cannot live by our- 
selvc.s in a world which is a living whole. 

^ Method and Content in Philosophy in lha 
Philosophical iJevietu, July, 1946, pp, 422 423. 

* Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 34S. 

Ibid., p. 268. 

o The Ideal of Human Unity ” in Arya, Vol. II- 
p. 126. See also The Aryans Fourth Year'’ in 
Arya, Vol. IV, p. 764. . 

a ' 


Detailed vei ilicat ion for these statements 
depicting the fact of devolopinent towards 
greater world unity in philosophy comes 
from siiecitic trends in both J^kist and 
West. 

In the h’nst, sucli fronds as.su me the 
form of (a) the devc.lo|>ment of a more 
open-niindc.<l attitude, jind a (pic.^tiouing of 
the tinnlily of tradition, and (6) the mode- 
rating of .some extreme views which have 
1)0011 most significant fo.ccs t(Miding to 
so])jirate Ivist from West. 

A passage from Jh-owni ng, cited hy 
Dr. S. K. Das, expresses llie new attitude 
clearly : 

heltov youtli 

Should strive througli acts uncoutli, 

’Roward making, than repose on aught 

found made. 

Similar in intent is UamakriUinii’s 
remark, ‘A washernuin has a largo store of 
cl( alios, hut they are not his. Men wh(> 
have no original tliough:. are like the 
washcriN;i.u ’. OtJuu' prominent present- 
day philo.sophers of 1 ndi.i jigree ; ‘I pro- 
te.st against the excessive' imijdiasis that i-; 
laul upon our past.’’’* “ W liat India need-^ 

at priMent is critical a, ml cveatlve thinking 
.. ^^cre {larrot-liUo. rc'petilion of tlu^ texts 
of yore. .is of liille. avail'. “ ‘ The con- 

tact with the spiiit nf the West has distur- 
bed the. placid contentment vif recent times. 
It has sliaUcn the faith in llie traditional 
solutions and has, in some degree, helped 
to a larger freedom and llexiliility of 
tlionght ’. 

* ’ A Study of the Vedanta, Foreword. 

S. K. Maitra : The Spirit of In lian Philosophy, 
r. 31. 

B. L. Atreya: “A Plea for Rojrientation of 
Oriental Thought,'* Presidential Address, Religion 
and Philosophy section of Tenth All -India Oriental 
Cooferenoe, p. 4. 

S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol. II 
p. 773. 
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A inucli nioro spccitic, and possiMy a 
ijuicli move (leant, trend in India 
consists of what iniji^ht be called the 
modevatin{:>‘ of the few inajoi* extreme 
doctrines which, if rcUained as exliome, 
would unquestionably stiind as iiroeoneil- 
a’ole obstacles to s\nthesis. Such an 
(?xti'emc is tlie dominance of tlie pliilos(j- 
[>hy of Sankara and ils alnio.'.t inesca[)able 
fraflitional and e\tr<nn(‘ into. pretat ion, 
whii'li reduces to insi^^nificance or illusion 
many aspects of leality and life that tlio 
West holds so dear. One of the •^reat 
fallacies of the Weste; n inte.r}>retation of 
Indian thou^-ht has been the widespLoad 
identification of the Indian philosophical 
tradition with Sankara alone. Jtccent 
Indian writers hav^e insisted that the 
philosophy of Sankara lias been falsely 
regarded as vhe essence of Indian ])hiloso- 
phy.^*’ It is imj)ovtant that this inaccuracy 
has been emphasi/ed in India and has 
become known at long last in the West. 

Specific doctrines which have been 
modified in their interpretation, much to 
the advantage of East-\\ est unity, are the 
very vital doctrines of tin*, meaning and 
status of ncti^ n<>ii ; the status and value 
of reason ; the meaning, scope, and vali- 
dity of philosophy ; the meaning and 
status of maya ; the siguificance of life 
in the dynamic sense ; and the status of 

For example, eeo Sri) Aurobindo : '*A rationalietic 
Critic on Indian Culture'’ in Arya Vol II. V, p, 5o2< 

S. Radhakrishnan : 'Indian Fhilosojihy. Vul. II, 
p. 5r)8 ; Eastern Religion and Western Thought^ pp.84. 
90 ; A C. Mukerji : “ A Note on Contemporary 
Philosophy,’* raper presented at Indian Philoeo- 
phioai CongroBi, Session XXII, p4; Kokilesvar 
Sastri : Introduction to Advaita Philosophy ; A. K. 
Coomaraswamy: Hinduism and Buddhism, p. p HUH, 
fa. 257, and " Eastern Religion and Western 
Thought *’ in The Review of Religion, January 1942, 
p 132; Sri Aurobindo; The Life Divint.WoX. I, ch.V, 

Sri Aurobindo : **A Rationalistic Critic on 
Indian Culture” in Arya, Vol. V, pp 552-553 ! The 
Renaissance in India, pp. 11,51, ( 7-U8; and S, 
RadhaUrishnan : Indian Philosophy, Vol, II, pp, 
G21-622. 631-634, 


the individual. Time and space do not 
permit mure than the mention of these 
points upon which there is intellectual 
debate between tlie traditionalists and the 
liho -jils of the day. All of these doctrine.s 
lijivo been modilied or reinter|)voted with- 
in the field of pliilosopliy, with tlie 
e\coj)tiori of the last one noted, the status 
of the individual. It is submitted that 
this modification in its recent version, 
which gives to the individual a place more 
ctiiisonant with that usually said to he the 
\V(^storn view, has come from tho social 
sphere aud has yet to make its place on 
tlie ground of philosophical necessity. 
( However, here again, it must be noted 
that monism like some of the other ex- 
treme doctrines mentioned herein, is not 
necessarily the essence of Indian philoso- 
tdiy or of Indian tradition, although it is 
dilficult to deny that monism in the sense 
of ‘ some degree of union or idmitilication 
with Ihalniuin, often is siiperimposeil iqxui 
the apparent pluralism of some of the 
‘ systoiiis ') If, or since, it i.s true that 
viaijd is lighting a losing battle, that the 
[diysical world and life the.ein are coming 
into their own, that lu^iisou and philosophy 
arc gaining move autonomy and indejien- 
dciice from l oligion, and that the individu- 
al lui.s ceased to be potential illusion — 
then, here is a favorable trend of ma-jor 
j>roportions. 

Devolopmcnts in the West are much 
move general and miscellaneous, but 
possibly nuire im[)rossive because of their 
very multiplicity and variety. In the 
ca.AC of the West, it is not so much an 
instance of modifying tradition, for tradi- 
tion in tlie W^ist has hardly had time to 
become established. Also, it is somewhat 
exc3s.sive to say that... the world has once 
mo.'c become interested in them (Indian 
philosophical doctrine^-) and is looking 
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toward India for light and inspiration. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the West no 
longer thinks that ‘ Oriental philosophy ’ 
is a contradiction in terms, or that ‘ 'J'he 
doctrines of Oriental peoples... consist, in 
the main, of mythok^gical and ethica.1 
doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing 
systems of thought, ca- that India’s 
j)hi]o.sophy is ‘ absurd There are two 
major types of trends in the West, one 
consisting of specific events .sncli m,s publi- 
cations, conferences, university courses in 
Oriental thought, and the like ; the otJier 
consisting of a surpri.*.ing list of technical 
develoinnents within the lield of thought 
as such. 

Since it is the cumulative effect of these 
miscellaneous trends (or items forming a 
trend) that drives homo tlio fact and 
signiticance of a clninge of iittitude and 
pcrsjiective in llie West, there is no better 
way t(’ describe tliem than to list the deve- 
lopments, first general, non-tcchnical 
trends, and, secondly, doctrinal trends : 

'i’lie imhlication of a History of Weativni 
I’ll ilosophy, imjilyiiig tlio existence of an 
Kastevn philosophy as well. 

'riie sending of an oflicial ohservov to 
the Orient by the American idiilosujdiical 
Association to survey tlio field and m^’ko 
rocouiniendations for belter mutual under- 
standing. 

The presence v{ one American professor 
of [)liilosophy at tlie meeting (»f the 
American Pliilosophical Associati<m speak- 
ing on the suhiect of world-unity, and 
another speaking on the same subject to 
you here. 

Noticeable increase in coui scs in Otien- 
tal philosojdiy in Anunican collegc.s and 
universities. Prior to the war only seven 

B, L. Atreya : Philosophy and Theosophy^ p. 

165 . 

F. Tbilly ; EiatorJ of Philosophy, p. U. 


institutions had such courses, except in 
religion. 

Eor the first time, the American Philoso- 
phical Association questionairc to appli- 
cants for position.s, lists Oriental philoso- 
phy a • ccogni/ahle s|)ecialily. 

At least one Americin philosoiihical 
journal a, d vert izes itself as an international 
journal and prints ai'ticles Irom East as 
well as West, and on Oricjital sniijccts. 

Every appliciint for a jiosition at 
Unive.sity of Hawaii mentioned a desire, 
to come to that institution because of its 
intovost in ()j iontal philosophy. 

Anthologies on Oriental thought i cached 
the level of best-sellers and one publishoi’ 
has expressed interest in a five-volume 
Source Book in Oriental philosophy. 

'rhe publication of a J)iciionar\) of 
riiiloso2)hfi doing full justice to Oriental 
concoj)ts. 

A volume called The Verannial Philoao- 
is an outstanding best -seller. 

A novel. The Eazor\ iuiye.j dealing with 
Indian religious and philosoi)hical attitudes 
becomes a l)est-seller and latter a moving 
picture of real merit and great popularity. 

An Easi-W est ldiiInsr)i)hors’ C’onfcrence 
produces tlnee volumes on Oriental and 
t!omi)ai alive i>hilosophy, ail going into 
additional printings. 

A pr()p»)se(l second .-.iich tonfeicnce is 
lunv attracting serious attention and 
irujuiries from three continents. 

The fact that four Westerners aie now 
at one Indian University, Benares Hindu 
University, studying Indian jdii]o.s<iphy 
and religion. 

One of India’s most qualified authorities 
in the field has compiled a list of the move 
technical developments which reflect cithev 
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juloptioii of Iiicliiiii views Of the indepen- 
dent {i-fowth of doctrines which agree with 
Oriental tendencies.'^ I wish to present 
this list, in jia aidruise, and to augment it 
soinewlial : 

liecognition that science; does not give 
the C(nnplete picture of Ideality, as admit- 
ted hy scientists as well as philosojjhers. 

^^alevialisln is [narticjilly dead. (Other- 
wise e^jU’essed : l\[jitei ialisni is less 
mate I ialislir ). 

hA’ohilion is unive^.ally arrepted. 'Fhe 
nisus in it implies inhevent purpose, 
ixhnting to conscious guidance. 

Uooognition 'hat the world . f experience 
includes all kinds of (‘xperienoe, religions, 
moral, aesthetic, mystic, etc. 

Ooiicial tendency to n;ga,rd ti ulh, good- 
ness, and beauty as ohjt'ctive. 

Jiccognilion of the fact tliat without a 
unity holiiiid the subject and object of 
knowledge is iiu;xplicahlc. 

tTrowing misti’ust'of the jiower of nu;i(*. 
intelledual thinking, and i ('cognition that 
intellecit mii^t he supplenKaited i>y intui- 
tion, insight, or ;-.[)ivitiial experience of the 
real. 

Acceplance()f individual fi(*(‘dom or 
spontaneous acti\ity, not only of man hut 
also of lower and simpler (uitilies. 

‘ L'hc sufvival of tlu; soiil for jcrsona- 
lily, and itr. numorpilily is generally 
admittiMr. ‘'riie/.eisa leiKh'.ny to accept 
tlu; th(;oi v ol reiiicai nation’ 

Increasing activity and attention 
thereto -in the held of psychic rcsciircli 
and in kindred hvancJics of psycliology. 


Developments with the field of practical 
hypnotism with implications of super- 
normal levels and powers of the mind or 
consciousness. 

(Ireator stress on the practicality of 
philosopliv. 

’Fhe desire to acce[)t these tendencies at 
llicir fact; value is greater, hut intellectual 
honesty demands greater sirrutiny of the 
(;vulonee. T hero is no denying tlie ti’eiul, 
hut it is m.t so strong or so clear as those 
iUuns or their cumulative effect might 
indicate. There is a much keener sense 
of the frailty of one’s own tradition, Imt 
in many cases tliat is all. h’urtliermorc, 
some of tlu; particulai' tendencies just 
noted could move accurately be termed 
‘ |)seud()-t rends ’. For example, the West 
is not yet ready to accept intuition in any 
significant role,'-^*’ nor is the mystieexperi- 
cncc rccogui/ed by professional idiilo- 
sopher as on the same l(;vel with otlici* lyjies 
of cxtiei iencc. Nor is mal(;rialism, except 
for tlie name, so dead as it might aiiijear ; 
ill fact, renanUMl naturalism, it still si;('Uis 
to bo the potentially dominant attitude of 
We-itern pluloso[>hy of the future. Agadn, 
in tlu; k’ia,Su in India, tlie cliallengt; to 
tradition and the rocogniiion of wisdoih 
from the W'est h:iv(; met with strong 
opposition, and those wlio have pa,ve(l tlie 
way lor a iiicoting with the West cannot 
be ralh'd typical o. rcptcsentativc' ; they 
aie in the vanguard of tin; future. 

(To be- CuJiL'lndod) 


’* H. L. Atreya : Philosophy and Theosophy. 

■' P. Couger : Method and content in Philo- 
sophy. 
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The ;ill-C()in|)iehciisive iind iill-embrac- 
inft- iniiicl of W. B. Yeats, almost Shakes- 
pearean in its sweep, con Id not vcinain 
content with visual experiences only. It 
wanted cerebral experiences too, and that 
is why besides being n.n aesthete and a 
symbolisv, he yearned to be a student oi 
pliilosophy a’ld religion. Search for new 
sensations and pleasures, and passions could 
not always give Yeats the peace he hun- 
gered bu’. Like Milton, Shakespc;tve and 
Shelley, he needed vast sentimenls, genera- 
li/ations supported by tradition, to nourish 
his soul. In the philosophical lite/:i.ture 
of India and its religiiui Yeats got all that 
he wantcil. lienee his gracolul ac.know- 


have been the Iif(i-1- ng ipiest (d \V. l>. 
Yeats. 

Kven from his youth Yeats was inte- 
rested in all that i-eLlaiiis to the kaist. In 
the Hermetic st.r iety of which Yeats was 
a prominent meni];ev, many orientalists 
were invited to delive.- then- Ici tures on 
Indian >ubjerts. Jfis Aiitohiogi aphies 
make :i meiuioii of all these fiii ts ; 

‘Sometimes ii Ihob^ssor of Orumtnl 
L:LUguages at 'hi inity College, a rcisian, 
came to our Society imd talked of the, 
imigiciuiis of the Isast. And wo persuaded 
a Brahmin philoso]>hoT to come fiaun 
l.ondon ami stay for a lew days with the 


ledgemont : 

“ Mail’s life is thought. 

And he, desidtc his terror, ci ol cease 
itavening ihiongh eentury alter 
centnrv 

Javening, raging, and uprooting, that he 
may come 

Into the <lesolation of reality. 

KgypL and G.-eaice, g(H)dl)ye, and goo<l 
hyc, Homo ! 

Hermits ui)on Mount Mem or Kverest, 
('avorned in night undei* drifted snow 
Or where that snow and winter's dread- 
• fill blast 

Beat upon lluuv naked l^odies, know 
That day i.iings round the night, that 
before dawn 

llis glory and his monuments arc 
gone 

These all-knowing and all-scoing lier- 
mits and sages of India and their writings 

^ Meru-Full Mood io^March, P.70 


only one among us who had rooms of his 
own. It was my tirst meeting with a 
philosophy that contiinied my vague 
speculation^ ami semned at once logical 
and houndless. Consciousness, lie taught, 
do.(*s not mcridy spread (Uit its surfaces luit 
has, in vision and in coiilemplation, 
another motion and can eliange. in lielglu 
and depth ’ 

(\)nversations and discussions with these 
orientalists might have resulted in Yeat’s 
actpiaintance with the lOligion of the Last, 
and specially «)f India lor wliich ho had 
great l:i>einatioii. 'Tins knowledge, fiii’- 
iher, was |jossii)Iy lesjjonsjhh; for ilui 
titles i)f si've.ral jMiems oased on Indian 
subjects ‘ Anasuya and Vija.ya ‘ The 
Indian upon God ‘ I’hc Indian to his 
Love ‘ Moliiui Cliattcrjce ’. The former 
is soa,ked in Indian mythology ; the a,ciion 
takes place in ‘ am Indian temple in the 
Gohlen Age.’, with Anasnya, the young 

= Autobiographifs : Reveries over childhood and 
youth p, 113. 
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priestess, kneelin^;^ within the temple. 
Reference to Indian Gods are frequent* 
Bi’ahma is pictured in his ‘ ever -rustling 
robe, mighty in liis strtmgtli ami Kama 
las ‘ full of sleepy laughter’ showering his 
‘ fragrant arrows’, piercing the twilight 
with their muvmui ing barbs The 
second ajid the third reflect the ‘ intellect- 
ual thrill that the i)oct’s youthful mind 
obtained from a. fresh ulea I'ho last 
])oem contains his personal iinpressi(»ns 
about ]\[v)hini ('hatterioe, a law student 
in one of the Inns of C^uiilsin London, 
whose inlluence on the young mystics o1 
' Dublin was [profound. W ith a little hag 
in his hand and Marius the Ei)iciirean in 
his pocket, he unfolded ‘ for a week and 
all day long what seemed to be all 
wisdom It is also significant that 
Yeats, who came under the spell of the 
teachijigs ot an Indian in his early life, 
should be an admirer of the iK)etry of 
another Indian with greater knowledge 
and distinction, Kabiiidranath '.ragore, at 
an advanced stage in his life and seek his 
acquaintance. We have it on Sir William 
llothenstcin’s authority that when, during 
Tagore’s visit to London in 1914 at the 
re({ucst of Proinatha Lai sen (of the 
Coochbehar family) and of Dr. Brajeiulra- 
nath Seal, inf urination was conveyed to 
Yeats of Ihibindraiiath Tagore’s, arrival^ 
he at once asked for Tagore’s poems and 
when ho had read them. Ins enthusiasm 
equalled liothcnsteiii’s. ' Writes liothen- 
stein : ‘He (Yeats) came to London and 
went carefully througli the ])oeins, making 
here and there a suggestion, but leaving 
the original a little changed. For a long 

Three Myitio poets: Dr. A. 0. Bose, p. 31, 

Collected Works, Vol. VIL p. 191. 


time Yeats was occupied with Tagore.** 
Thus, in a letter written to the author of 
*Men and Memories Yeats w^’Ote : ‘ I have 
been writing lyric poetry in Normandy. 1 
W'ish I could have got d(nvn to yt)U, for I 
find Tagore and you are a great inspiration 
in my ow'n art. Thank you for asking 
ine...’** When, iherefore, on tlu^ proposal 
of Sir William, the Committee of the 
India Society agreed to print a selection 
of 'ragorc’s ti Jinslallons of his ow'ii poems — 
Uitanjali, Veats gonoroiisly offered to 
W'rite an 1 iitroduclion to it and give it tJie 
most unstinted adinivation it deseLves. 
Indeed, w'c are told by Sir William 
Kothciistein, Yeats was ‘ as keen over the 
issue of the book of poems as he w'ould 
have been over a selection of his own 
lovely versos ’. ’J’ho Pro face itself is a 
poem and shows how' deei> was tlic love of 
Yeats for an [udian poet. ‘ f liave 
carried the manuscri[)l of these translations 
about with me for djiys he w^dtes in tliat 
Preface, ‘reading it in lailway tiains, or 
on the top of the omnibuses and its 
restaurants, and I have often had to close 
it lost some stranger w^ould sec how' much 
it moved mo. Those lyrics — wdiich arc in 
the original, my Indians tell mo, full of 
subtlety of rhythm of untranslatable 
delicacies of colour, of metrical invention — 
display in their thought a world \ have 
dreamt of all my life long, 'riio w^'fk of 
a supremo culture, Ahey yet appear as 
much the grow’th of the common soil 
as tlie grass and the rushes Though 
Yeats was never able to rise to the mystic 
heights of Tagore in his Giianjali and 
other poems and though the quality of liis 
mysticism was essentially different from 

Men and Memories — Vol II p. 262. 

^ Quoted by Sir William Rothenstein in Men 
and Afemortee— Vol 11» p, 03, 
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that of ^Paj;wo,^ tlio. fact roinains that 
Yoats found much oncoiira{:;oinont for his 
mystic quest in tlie spiritual writings of 
Eabinclranatli. It is a pity that Yeats, 
inspite of his bold mental drives, could 
seldom rise abov(i the wot Id of the 
super natural. Nevertheless, hunger for 
Keality was JH)t entirely absent in Yeats, 
and here iiabindranath’s (It t an j nit with 
its lofty sublime tlioughts, played an impor- 
tant part on the mind and art of Yeats. 

Englishmen understood very little of 
the greatness and the sn’cngth of the 
best of the Gitanjali songs, for they 
appeal by their instantaneous appreciation 
of linguistic nuances and modulations of 
traditional emotions, but the enthusiasm 
for drinking in tlii^ fo\intain was, as we 
liave seen, uiilionnded in Yeats. 
remit was the gloi’ilication of an Indian 
poet before tlie eye-; of Euro|)e, and the 
snbse(|uenl award of the Noebel I'ri/.e to 
him in, I'Ocognition of hi> intrinsic mc'it 
and wo. th. 

In his lat(*.r life, due to his intimate' 
contact with a Ilimln Yogi, S d Purohit 
Swaoii, and through him the Wi’itings of 
Patanjali and Ehagavan Sri llamsa, the 
Master of Sri Ihmdiit Swami, and the 
IJpanishads,* the superficial ciiriosiiv on the 
part of Yeats (if any) hardened into a deep 
and keen search for Indian philosophical 
thought. This Indian monk with \vhom 
he spent considerable time in his old age 
and whom he look as his companion in 
the island of Majorca as ho \vcnt there for 
change to recover his strength, had 

^ On thii point 1 agree with the views of Or. 
Abinanh Ch. Boae, who. in hie illuminating book— 
Three Mystic poets •^writes * But it haa appeal ei 
to me that Yeate admired. Tagore more as a 
symbolio lyrist than as a mystic. For Tagore's 
mysticismi as a spiritual quest, was not the same 
as Yeats *. p. 33; | 


exercised immense influence on the old 
lioet. Yeats himself has said of liim : 

‘ The Sw'ami is always profound and un* 
ex})ected. lie is a constant insftuclion 
and delight 

The SwJimi’s translation of the Upani- 
shads, which Im accomplished with the 
help of Yeats in that distfint Spanish 
island was hailed Iw Yeats as a ‘ classic 
translation- - wonderful Intellectual feat ’. 

hit hosides this translation of the Xipaui- 
shads Sri Ihirohit Swami had also translat- 
ed from their original ve.sions into 
hjiigUsh certiiiii aphorisms of Yoga by 
Bhagavan Eatanjali and the story of the 
pilgrimage of his own Maste.’, Bhagavan 
Sri Hamsa, to iMt. Kailas, recorded in 
Hoi If Mountain, 

W . B. Yeats in each of the.se transla- 
tions ha^ wiiltfui an introduction to enahle 
the \\>.st(^rn readoi s to ho ac(jnainted with 
the subjects. He wanted not only to 
imbibe tin*, thoughts of India himself Imt 
to di.ssominate them to tlie whole world. 

In the Inti oducl ion to tlio Ton Princiiml 
i-'paiilskmh by Biirohit Swami, Yeats 
remarks, ‘ I offer to some young man 
seeking like Shakespeare, Dante, IMilton, 
vast sentiments and geiierali.sations, the 
oldest jihilo.sopliical compositions of the 
world. Compositions not writings, for they 
wore sung long before they were written 
down ’. huriher, in the Introduction to 
Aphorism of Yoi/a by Bliagavan Sri Patan- 
jali, done into English from the original 
in Sanskrit by Sri Bur oh it Sw'ami, wo see 
Yeats approaching with humility the 
lofty })hilosophy of India. The naked 
fakirs of that country have enchanted his 
soul and he w'ants to hear their inspiring 

^ Letters on Poetry to Dorothey Wellesley, p. 64, 
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and illmninntin^' tnlks. ‘ 1 cnino in my 
turn, no ftrammavian ho writes there, 
‘ hilt 51 man ongtii^cd in that endless 
rou'arch int<i life, dojitli, (lod, that is 
evcvym;in’s vo,vo; ic. 1 wsint to hear the 
talk of those nsikcd men *. Thevc also his 
fervent refill’d for ratanjsili, wlio unlike 
Buddha, turned from ordinary men and 
sought truth not hy It^^ie or morril precepts 
tlnil draw the crowd, hiU hy methods of 
meditation and contemplation thnt ]>urifv 
the soul, is set forth, 'riie Introduction 
to the HoJfi Mountain is another "lowin" 
tribute to his spiritiuil kinship with the 
relij;dous literature of the Indians. ‘ When 
] read the travels of rurohit Swami, or of 
his Mjistcr, Bha^avan Sri Hamsa* ho 
writes there, ‘ T iim amon^^ fiimiliar 
thinj^s Yeats, perhaps, believed that no 
two oiviliziUions prove or assume the same 
things, hut behind both hides the un- 
chanf;nn{’ experience of simple men and 
women. 

It is also interesting;^ to note how far 
Yeats has boon able to assimilate the 
knowledge he ‘^nthe, od about India and 
her culture, tn this connexion his 
information about Mt. Kailas, which he 
derived from his study of the travels of 
Bhagavan Sri Hjimsa, may be cited as a 
case in ]K)iiit. It seems as if we arc read- 
ing a dcscrijition of that moui.t‘ain from 
the pen of Kalidasa ! Thus goes the des- 
cription : ‘ Of all .the mountains, Kailas 

or Mount Mevu, as it is called in the 
Mahabharata , was the most famous. 
Thousands of Hindu, Tibetan, Jind Chinese 
j)ilgrims, Vcdjinti]i or Buddhist or of some 
other faith, have encircled it, some bowing 
at every step, some falling prostrate, 
measuring the ground with ti-.cir bodies. 
Still greater numbers have known it from 
the Mahabharata f or from the poetry of 


Kalidasa, known that a tree covered with 
miraculous frui{ rises from the lake at its 
feet, the sacred swans sing there, that the 
four great rivers of India rise there with 
sands of gold, silver, emciald and ruby, 
that at certain sesisons from the lake 
si)ving5 a golden Phallas. Ylanas Sa:ow 5 iv, 
the lake’s full name means ‘ The groat 
Intellectual Lake ’ and in the lake, in 
this mountain, a dozen vace.^ iind the 
birthplace of iheii- gods and of them- 
selves. Very few Kuropeiins can give 
such a i)cautif\il and accurate descri])ti«)U 
of 5iu Tnduiu mountain. 

Then also the excellenl trositise about 
the Mandnkija If-paniHliiul wliich he contri- 
InUed to ‘ The C liter ion ’, July 11)85, will 
throw much liglit on Y'eats’ familisivity 
with the Indijiii U panisluids. ^iMie word 
• Auin ’ the siicrod syllable of the Upani- 
shnds, is to the Hindus suggestive of the 
undying spirit. Boamty, wisdom, love, 
youth 5)nd man’s quest sifte.’ the etcrmiJ 
truth uve 5ill symholi .i‘d in it. It is the 
sound tlijit Ih'.M Inna gives, to rivsound from 
one end of the universe to anothe,.*. Ami 
Yi'ats Wi’ites Jihoni it in Mandnkfja ("pani- 
aliad, ‘ I’hc Word Aum is th.e impevisliat)le 
spirit. I’his universe is the manifo.sl.i- 
tion. The past, the jn'esent, and the 
future, overytlung is Aum, jind whatever 
transcends ill is division in time that too is 
Anin.’ 

The heart according to Hindu philoso- 
phy, is unity, harmony. The mind is no 
mol e to be occupied with external events, 
it must turn upon itself, be occupied 
with itself, but that is impossible, for mind 
by its own nature, pursues something, finds 
something. It seemed as if its separation 

° Holy Mountain : with an Introduction by W; B. 
Yeats 
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from external thiiift’, its union witli itself, 
must bo accoinpanicfl rather than followed 
by its union with Chitta. It is Chitta 
perhaps which most separates Indian from 
European thought. Ehagavan Sri Hamsa 
in ‘ Holy Mountain ’ describes this as 
follows : Manas (mind) merged in 

Antahkaraua (heart), the Antalikarana 
with the Manas merged into Chitta (mind 
stuff) ; the C'hitta along with Antalikarana 
and Manas merged into Duddhi (intellect); 
the Ihiddlii with Chitta, Antah loir ana and 
Manas merged into Aliankar (egoism) ; 
and Ahankar along with Buddhi, (Jhitta, 
Antahkaraua and Manas -all merged into 
the Absolute Brahma.’ 

In Yeats all those technicalities even 
are noticed. He writes in ‘ Mandnlcya 
U%)ani&ha(l ’ to the same effect, though 
with more details : ‘ withdrawing into 

oin; mind wo discover the Cliitta united to 
our heart and therefore pure. It is divi- 
ded into Tamas, or heaviness, exhaustion ; 
Jtajas or passion, violence or mov^cmenl; 
Satva or wisdom, peace, beauty ; or wo 
can sum up all as darkness, lightning, 
light -Ihiehme’s 'i’hroo. B»ecauso Satva 
rollects the self from it, or from it nniieal 
lo Bajas come all works of wisdom and 
beauty. When tlu^se dreams created hy 
recent or [viesent physical events are 
absent from our dream. , Discursive mind 
is united to (Ihitta and this (Ihitta is not 
isolated as we think subjective mind is 
isolated ; in so far as Satva rollects the 
self, it is common to all whoso iniiul Ctui- 
tains the same rellection. Buddhi is des- 
cribed as that which distinguishes between 
Tamas, Eajas, and Satva that it may cling 
to Satva, but distinguisliiiig suggests Dis- 
cursive mind, perhaps it instantly recogni- 
ses and clings. But it is conffnod to form, 
for oven when most transparent Chitta is 
form, the third state, the third concentra- 
tion are still in forpi. The Manas, Heart, 


(Miitta, Ihuldhi ;i.r(* united to egoism oi' 
personality, as it should he called. Persona- 
lity is first of all the man as he has been 
made hy his own Karma. The initiate, all 
old karma exhausted, is ‘ Ilumau Eorm 
Divine ’ of Blake, that unity of Being 
Dante com[>ared to pei fccily irropovtioncd 
human body ; henceforth he is self creat- 
ing.” The last lines ave clearly seen to 
1)t^ based on his study and knowledge of 
the. Piiiddhist Doctrine of Karma and its 
inevitable results. 

Fn Patanjali and liis coinmcntarie.-? there 
is a detailed stmly of the sltige.; of concen- 
tration that would be negolian did they 
include the Self in their dialectic. The 
first is the fixing of the attention iipmi 
some place or oljject, the navel, tlic tip- 
toe of the tongue. 'I’ho second stage being 
the identity between idea and fiict, bet- 
ween tbought and sense, an identity that 
recalls ibc dc.scri})lions of dreams in tbe 
B]>anisbads. The third is ‘ snsliupti ’ 
a com[)!etc disap[>earanre of all but this 
identity. In the foniih stage the 
ascetic ontea s one t).' more of these stages 
at will and reta ins his complolo memory 
when ho leturn-; ; this is ‘ Turiya ’ but 
ycl only in the form Ciillcd ‘ savikalpa 
lull Turiya »)r Nirvikalpa Samadhi comes 
when all tbese states are a single timeless 
act and that act is pare oi‘ unimpeded [ler- 
souality.'^ With wbat grapliic accuracy 

This form of in'? libation h.is been described in 
the ’ Shadchakra ' syjierri of Patanjali- The prin- 
cipal chal&raH or Padinaa n4 they are (tailed, ar«> 
contained in tbe ' Saahuinna ’ [> triioo of the spinHi 
cord and have b'jua described as the Muladhaia 
(coccy^edl centre), the Sidhisthan (Ininbt r 
centre), the Anahala (cervival centre) the Vhisdu- 
dhya (Thoracic centre) and the A jna chakra (Medul- 
lary centre). The cerobruoi or the brain ia the 
highest nerve centre. When Kundalini force is 
made to rise from Muladhara to S ihasrara or cere- 
brum, it is known aj ' Shadchakrabhed.’ and when 
the mind is concentrated in ih^ h'ghu<<t nerve 
centre of caribrnm all dual perceptio.'is of jivatnm 
and Faramatma vanish, and the meditator plunges 
into the essential oneness with Nirguna Brahman 
the formless ocean of Existence-knowledge- bliee- 
' Satohidanandam *. He then enjoys Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi. 
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does Yoats notice in all these stages in his 
essay on Maiidnkjja U pan is had 1 ‘ The livst 
stage,' he writes, ‘ is concevned with the 
selection of si ine place, ('loject or iinnge, as 
the theme of mediiation; the second with 
the mutual transfo. niation, tlio drawing as 
it were, together of theme and thoiiglu, fact 
and idea ; the dreamer creating his dream, 
the sculptor toiling to set free the inipri- 
sonod image ; the third with the union of 
tliemc and thought, fact and idea so com- 
plete, that there is notliing more to do, 
nothing left hut statue a.nd dream ; the 
sculptor has gone, the dreainer has gone, 
there is nolmdy ev'cii to remember that 
statue and dream are there ; the mind is 
plunged in Sushu[)ti, unconscious Samadhl. 
In its fourth state tlie mind can transform 
itself, create itself. Ll is the old theme of 
philosopliy, the union of Self and Non-self, 
but in the conllagralion of the union, 
there is, as in the Hi'iilical vision, the 
form of the fourth.” 

Apart f’.om tliese introductions and 
essays, there are in his poems and dramas 
traces of Indian thought, ]n the Upani- 
shads and the Vedas, God is conceiv^ed as 
the ‘ acme of delight,’ the supreme mani- 
festation of joy- -the glorious Trinity 
of power, wisdom and bliss. The Upani- 
sliads, further, do not stop with imputing 
to God the qualities of gaiety and joyous- 
ness only ; they claim these qualities for 
the whole universe. Tlie whole universe, 
according to the Upanishads, proceeds 
from joy and is also upheld by joy.^' 
Sadness is the very negation of life, and a 
man in order to live must be gay. 

Yeats fully breathes this elevating 
message of the Upanishads. ‘ God ’ ho 

" Vide Taittiriya Upaniehad 


W'rites in the Wanderings of Oisin^ is ‘ Joy ’ 
and ‘Joy’ is Gcd^' — an idea thoroughly 
soaked in the aroma of the Upanishads. 
In the same poem also arc found the 
following linos whicli seem to be directly 
influenced by tbo lines fiom the Taitfiriya 
Lfpan ishad. 

‘ doy drowns the twiJigJit in the dew 
And fills with stars night’s purple cup, 
o • o o 

And makes tlie little planets run. 

And if joy were not on the eai’th. 

There were an end of change and birth, 

And Earth and Heaven and Hell 
would die. 

And in some gloomy barrow lie 
folded like a frozen fly ’ 

From ibis joy, be tolls us in bis poem 
The. Tiro Trees, ‘ the Indy branches start ’ 
and ‘ all the trembling flowers they 
bear.’ Tn Lfuieorn from the star.,, a 
drama the same idea finds more authentic 
ex))ression : ‘ J^A^ents that are not begotten 
in joy are misbegottou and darken tlie 
world, and nothing is begotten in joy if 
the joy of a thousand years has not been 
ernsbed into a jnoment.’^® 

Hence, in the Song of Happy Shepherd, 
the poet’s advice to ns is to sing and 
‘ singing fade in truth ’ and ‘ die a j)early 
brotherhood ’. For if wo ‘ laugh and 
sing ’, arc ‘ blest by everything ’, 

everything that wc look upon is blest ’. 

In the idea of the impeLishability of 
the human soul and its cvcr-youthfulncss, 
Yeats comes also very closely to the 
thoughts of the Indian philosophies, 

Colhettd Poems ', p. 332. 

Ibid, 

Ibid, 

Colleoted Plays, p. 362. • 
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piiiticuliirly, of the Bhayavaihjita. Speak- 
ing of soul to Ai'juna, the son of Pritha, 
the Lord says — ‘ unborn, everlasting, 
unchangeable, suid very ancient, he (soul) 
is not killed when the body is killed * 
(translated by Prof. Max-'Muller).^'^ 

In the remarks of Martin in The 
Unicorn from the Stars Yeats expresses 
kindred ideas : ‘ It is only tlic sniil that 
can suffcL no injury. The soul of man is 
of the imperishable substance of the 
stars Shawn Bruin, a cliaractoi- in ‘ The 
Land of Heart's Desire ’ speaks in the same 
strain when he exclaims : 

‘ Sit down beside me here, these arc too 
old * 

And have forgotten they were ever 
young ’ 

This message of youth and this idea 
about the youthfulncss of the human soul 
form the subject matter of many ])oems (d 
Uabindranath, st)ecially in his Balaka and 
Pnrabi. 

It has to be observed however, that 
Yeats is more Indian in his essays than in 
his poems, '.riie few i)oems which deal 
with Indian themes are not largely 
inspired by Inilian thought. And his 
other poems, in which ho seeks to express 
his philosophical ideal, are not so 
obviously Indian in spirit as the poems of 
Shelley or George William Uusscll (A. K.) 
When Y'eats became acejuainted witJ) the 
Indian mind, his i\[use had already 
pledged herself to the (Icltic mythology 
and it was then impossible for him to 
bring her back to a strange though a 
spiritually higher world. Naturally, he 
then began to ex[)ress his love of the 
Indian mind in his prose writings in the 

The Sacred Books o| the Bast, Vol. VIII. 


later part of his life. It appears from the 
deep interest in Indian philosophy he 
shows in his prose-writings, that if he had 
known the Indian soul much earlier in his 
poetic career, his poetry would have taken 
a more poignant spiiitual direction, and 
from this view point, it may not be too 
much to consider Yeats as an inheritor of 
unfulfilled renown. 

Whiic discussing the Indian poems of 
Yeats, Mr. V. K. Narayana Menon has 
made (‘iie significant ol)so’ v’^ation, which, I 
think, should ool be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. ‘ T. S. Elliot has pointed 
out, ho writes in his book that the 
influence of Hindu thought on hhiropo as 
in Schopenhauer, Von Hartmann and 
Deussen, has largely been through 
romantic misunderstanding. 'Fhe same is 
true of Yeats, though he did not, of course, 
ajiply hiij\sclf to the study of Eastern 
thought and i)hilosophy with half the 
seriousness of any of these ’. I confess I 
find it difficult to agree with the views of 
Mr. Menon. Herder, Schlcgel, William 
von Humboldt, Michelet, Schopenhauer 
and other Gorman thinkers who admired 
India and her culture looked at her not 
through coloured glasses of romanticism, 
but to get solace in the elevating message 
of the Vedas and the lij)anishads. 
CMivistianity by itself was i)iadc(|uate to 
satisfy their spiritual needs. Prof. Badha- 
krishnan in his book, Eastern l{eIl<jions 
and Western ihoinjht has knocked the 
bottom out of such arguments advanced 
by men like Elliot. Michelet spoa.king 
a}).'jut . the Liamanana wrote in IJSOJ ; 

‘ whoever has done or willed too much, let 
him drink from this deei) cup, a long 

The Development of W. B. Yeats, with a 
Preface by Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson p. U-IO. 
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draught of life and youth. Everything 
is narrow in tlic West — Greece is small, 
and I stihe ; Judea is dry and pant. 
Let me look a little towards lofty Asia, 
the laofound East.’ TJicsc linos from 
this famous German jdiilosopher may 
fairly he taken to represent the views of 
other philosophers in Geiinany whose 
names luive been mentioned above. 

Wliatcver may have been the attitude 
of Yeats in the eai licr j)art of lus poetic 
ca.ocr when he was under- tlie spell (d 
Moluiii (’hattoi joe, liis soi iousness in the 
last phase ol lus life is beyond any manner 
ol doubt. Tile ‘ vague and distant lure ’ 
he felt fo.- Eastern philosophy and religion 
during his youth vanishes under the 
influence of Jlabindranath, and later on, 
of Sri I'urohil Swanii ; the illuminating 
Introductions ho contributed to Mandukya 
Upunisltad in tlie ‘ Criterion ’ and to S« i 
I’urohit Swain I’s 'rra-nslations of the 
Upaiiishads and aphorisms of Yoga by 
J.’diagavan Sii Patanjali, could not have 
come from a supcrlicial admir<n- iiiLting 
with liis subject. The scholarsliip dis- 
played and the sri-iousiicss e\hil)ited a-e 
the results of an insight that is the gilt of 
inner allinity with his themes. 

Nor could Yeats afford to <lo otherwise. 
\\c find in his autoiuograpliical writings, 

‘ a remarkably lionest and illuminating 
a^Lount of the. (liHic Lillies of remaining a 
p )et during tlie age iii w’huh w'e live.’’*' 
Ills continued pLo-ucLiipation with 

Axel’s Castle : Kdmoiid Wilson. 


Theosophy and Indian thought was 
certainly in jiait a device for protecting his 
imagination. ‘ Science ’ ho tells us in his 
Autobiographies, * 1 had grown to hate 
with a monkish hate. In my heart I 
thoiiglit that only beautiful things should 
be painted and that only ancient things 
and the stuff of dreams were beautiful. 

In India and licr hoary culture, Yeats 
found these ‘ beautiful ancient things ’ he 
speaks of ; be found here w’hat was so 
sadly lacking in the West, ‘ an intuitive 
ajiproach to life, a religion born of an 
iniiCL* nccil, a cliallenge to the matoi lalism 
of .Europe Indeed before -.ill Im wanhal 
to strengthen himself, and this partly 
explains the reason wliy he, at the fjig end 
of his life, cliosc remote ^Nfajovea to spend 
liis days peacefully w'ith his friend, Sri 
Ihirohit Sw'ami and to devote liimsclf 
wholeheartedly to literary creation. ‘ You 
ask if inspiration can be lost ’, he writes 
ill one of his hitters to Lady Dorothy 
Wellesley, ‘no, not when creation has 
stalled (then it goes on like', the child in 
the woml)). One of the -w'o reasons why 
I am going to Majorca is tliat if I can start 
a gre;i.t moincntuni to write, 1 can go on 
even in this turmoil. I’he othei* leason is 
health. I can not stand any more 
turmoil or cold wind.’"* Surely, tlic i>ucts 
must keep sonUi innei- sei enity, or they 
will all go mad.’ 

Keveriea over cbildhood — Autobiographies 

p. lUl. 

2 " Kuropt Looka aitndii—Wy Alex Aronson p. 121. 

** Letteraon poetry to Dorothy Wellesley, p. 36. 
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By Dn. V. 

Neither Jnana nor Bhakti is a matter of 
glih talk or vain claim, but one of pvactioe. 
Olio’s life has to bo entirely geared up to 
a new scheme of values and re-organised 
manner different from the daily hum- 
drum or dissipation, h’oi- a spiritual as})i- 
rant or devotee who wants to realise his 
goal, a now syllabus of conduct is n(‘,cdcd 
and a constant endeavour to acquire those 
new accessories and an eternal vigil to 
keep oneself upon tbo path can alone, in 
good time, bring him near his oiqhiClivc*. 
As pail of the Ki ishiiJi. djiyanti celebra- 
tions, you might liave all seen in some 
temples, an item called ‘ luiyadi ’ 
(p_^ujif ). A man has to get np a slippery 
pole smeared with oil, all the time half a 
do/on people throwing jots of water at him ; 
against those odds, he has to roach the top 
and knock off the prize tied up there. 
One’s striving on the i)ath of devotion and 
knowledge is I'kc this; bofoio one step is 
gained, one slips down ten steps. Just a.s 
in the story, you will romemhor the pro- 
hibited monkey when you are to take tlie 
medicine, you will find your adversaries 
coming u[) exactly when you vow to avoid 
them. You may vow to fast on the 
Kkadosi ; tliat morui ng, somehow, your 
hunger will howl like a wolf. Not to 
mention the numerous external tempta- 
tions and misguides, the mind stooped m 
age-long Avidya suddenly lets you down, 
the senses take by ambush oven the most 
vigilant and sUib him on the hack. Prah- 
lada says, in the Bhiujavata, that like the 
half-a-dozcn wives of a man, the senses, 
each hankering after its own, tear a man 
to pieces. 

VI L. U. 40. 


llAGUAVAX 

Hence it is that our scriptures and 
teachers have insisted upon an elaborate 
processing of our whole being through 
Sadhanas of various kinds. The acquisi- 
tion of the Sadhana Sampat is the first 
requisite. 

In his Hhasliya on tlie Bnihma Butran, 
Sri Saiikara., interpreting the first Sutra 
‘ Athaio Brahuutjljnaad (sr^TcTl 
says that the signihcaiux; of the word 
Atlm. (3PT) 'fluvi lie o is that oiH! should 
embark on iin (nujiiiry into Jkrahm;in after 
the acquisition of tlio ro(juired Sadhana 
Sampat. 

And he further savs that this Sadhana 
Sampat consists of- 

1) Nitya-Anitya-vastu-viveka. discrimi- 
nation of luiindane and sturitual 
values. 

*2) Lha-amutra-phala-hlioga-virsiga, or 
simply, Vaiviigya-noii-attachmcnt and 
the non-desiriiig of enjoyment of any 
fruit lierc or heve-aftcr. 

8) Sama-dama-adi ; mental traiKjuility, 
Control of senses, Uparati or refrain- 
ing from fui'tlicr acts, Tilikslui, 
bearing or being unaffecte.d by the 
(hi.-il conditions of pleasure and pain, 
heat and cold, gain and loss and 
so on; Samadliana, concentiated 
attention ; and Sraddha or faith . 

•1) The foiirtli Sadliana is Mumuksliu- 
tava or tlie yearning for release from 
bondage in Samsara. 

' See aleo Vivekaobudaniaui of Sankara, slokas 
17 - 31 . 
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While sucli aio tiic Siidluinas mentioned 
by Ji Jnanin, Navada speaks of the follow- 
in his Bhakti Sniraa : — 

mi: ^Tf'-TiTrfjr i 

>r5Wjr?3 < 

*t^wi«r(fi. I cT^ ?n«3icff ' 

“Of that Bhakti, the Achavvas give the 
Sadhanas as the avoidance of sense-plea- 
sures and attachments; ceiiseles^ worship 
of the L(U’d ; listening to and singing the 
Lord’s glory ; the grace of the self-realis- 
ed souls and of God ; the company of 
great souls is very important ; it is dilh- 
cult to get but once attained it never 
fails ; for, the good and godly arc not 
different from God himself ; therefore, 
one should stviv'e and strive for sat-sanga 
or tlie company of the good, and avoid 
completely the comj)any of the bad. ” 

Acts of worship, singing of the Lord’s 
glory and listening to it arc both means of 
stabilising one’s devotitui and forms of 
that devotion itself. According to the dic- 
tum, what 

arc means from one point of view and in 
one stage arc the spontaneous emanation 
of the end itself, from anotheL* standpoint 
and in another stage : In fact, the 
whole thing is a continnous process, the 
means rising upon the substra.tuni of the 
end, like waves (ai the ocean and then 
becoming part of it. 

Therefore, we shall deal with those acts 
of worship etc. on a later. occasion when 
we study the phases and forms of devotion. 
Of singing of the Lord’s glory, we have 
already spoken to some extent yesterday 
when we considered music as a sadhana. 
We shall therefore see now what Tyaga- 


raja has to say on the other sadhanas 
(piotcd above from Sankara and Narada. 

Nitya-anitya-vastu-viveka, the discrimi- 
nation of the mundane and sjiiritual 
values, the discarding of the former .and 
the prizing of the latter, and Vairagya or 
having no desire for enjoyment here or in 
the heavens, go together. We lind Tyaga- 
raja condemning sense-pleasures, wealth, 
Kama aiid /Vrtha and the valuing of mun- 
dane things in many a song of his. Both 
in teaching and practice, he shunned tiie 
rich and their llattery and the wealth that 
they would give. Jfe asks : 

‘Nidhisala sukhama, Kamnni saniiidhi 
seva sukhama, nijamiiga palku manasa ’ 

‘ Tell me in truth, 0 mind, is treasure 
highly gratifying or the enjoyment of the 
presence of the Lord ? ” By playing on 
the words Nidhl and San-nidkl, as the 
true poet that lie is, he underlines that 
God’s presence is the bette.*, the greater, 
Nidlii or ti'casurc. Further, ‘ if you want 
to glut yourself, take to llm more delect- 
able dishes of tile nectar <»f Itama’s 
thought and devotion; why these curds, 
butter and milk?’ ‘ Dadhi-navanita-kshi- 
ramulu ruchiyo Dasaratlu-dhyjina-bliaja- 
na-sudharasamu ruchiyo ’ 

‘ Sing of the Lord whom the wise 
Tyagaraja has praised. Do not be indul- 
ging iji the flattoiy of mere men stuck up 
in their own i>etty egoism ’ 

‘ Mamata-bamdhanaryuta navastuti su- 
khama Sumati-Tyagaraja-nutuni kirta- 

na sukhama ’ 

To Tyagaraja, Sri llamachandra was 
not only the Great God, but, to the artist 
in him, God Himself was also the great 
savant and patron of Letters, who alone 
could fully enjoy the beauty and worth of 
his creations. Kama is the Kasika 
excellence t the Basihi Siromani. To 
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whom else Ooiild he then, as an author, 
dedicate his works ? Lot me read to you 
the text of a song in the rare Kanjaiii ^ 

llaga whicli lias recently attained some 
pojnilarity : - 

‘ 0 ! Dhavinatin.'in ! W lien I hrinly 
bolivc that you are my wealth, you con- 
stitute my material needs, you are my 
(jod, how can 1 myself to iliilter low 

fellows wallowinp( in the mire of life or 
dedicate my wo. k to do[).-avod men of the 
court ?’ 


latter. In ‘ Menu joochi mosa whose 
Ibifta, Sara-sanj;!, was probably chosen by 
Tyagaraja ironically, he debunks the so- 
called features of attraction in a woman. 
‘ 0 mind ! Do not ^:;et deluded liy the illu- 
sory iiersonal appoaiance of women, ff 
you only see their inside, you will realise 
that it is only a cloak ove; lilih.’ 

fn a Nataknranji son;;^ he asks; “ How 
Could Kama’s pace coiui^, O ^Fiiid, if you 
};ive yourself up to the senses, to Natas 
and Vitas? ” 


Dur mar aclia va- ad ha m u 1 anu 
Dora uivana jalara 
Dharmatma.ka Dhana-dhaiiya- 
Daivaniu iiecve yuntaji-a 
Dalukii potiui sabhalona. 
Katila-manavulu Kosaj^u 
Kabila uecclia-ta i) 0 }^ala.ui Srikara 
'rya{;araja-vinuta. 

In his Vamuna-kalyani son^-, ‘ Narayana- 
I lari 'Pya;;araia says, ‘ () Lord ! I do not 
L(‘ly on tlu' ti'aiisient wealth of the wvorJd. 
I. shall not be^ of rich men, tlatte. in^;’ 
them with com[)()sitions in their praise. 
I shall not freipient places infested by 
{j;roedy men possessed by the devil of 
desire and attachment?’ 


‘ Manasu vishaya-nata-vitalu 
Kosan^ite ma Kamuni Kripa 
Kalguno manasa.’ 

We may cite the followinj;^ l)ieces to 
illustrate Iha-auiutra-iduila-bhopi-virapi, 
i.e., absence of desire to enjoy any |)lca- 
surcs he ’0 or in the heaven : In ‘ Varija- 
nayana ’ in Kedaia.pnila, he says : ‘ 0 

Lotus-eyed Lord ! . . . I sluill not 

accept wiNilth, pro^^eny etc., which will 
only make me for^iiii't you even as Suf;riva 
did. 1 sliall not accei)t cha. iots and horses 
and defeat kin;:^s even as Ai jun.a did. All 
the nine tiiiasures that F desire are your 
ja.jxi. I will not {!;et enmeshed in vain 
material desires.’ 


Havin}:' denounced Nara-stuti and Artha 
in the above son^s, Tyagaraja condemns 
Kama in another set of song’s. In his 
piece in J3indnmalini ‘ JMilamuddo ’, ho 
contrasts the sui)ei 1) beauty and charm of 
the Lord and the cbavms of women, and 
wondevs why even preat men allow them- 
selves to be onpiiicd in the thouj^lU of the 


‘ The Raga>naine here is significant ; Ranjana or 
pleaaing is the eiid of an art ; while other singers 
would yearn after the Ranjana of the rich men of 
the world, our saint would consider God alone as 



‘ \hiralandu I\ommani ’ in (lurjari ex- 
j)vesscs this aversion for all boons and 
gifts other than Hhakti and Moksha. ‘ Is 
it fair for you to trick me by giving me 
boons when wbat I want is your }3hakti. 
Prahlada stands as a witness for those who 
do not hanker after small things and on 
whom the true greatness of devotion was 
conferred. Kven for one like Dhruva 
who would want temporal gains, you 
would give the highest and permanent 
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position. Thovefore, offer me no boons, 
offer me your f;^vace.’ 

‘ Varalandu kominani nayandu 

Vanchana seya nyayama.’ 

All our poots, teachers and ))hilo3ophor3 
have observed that it is th^ in ist dilHcult 
thinj:^ to secure human birth, Manusha 
janma, and one having attained it must 
make good by striving for the sunimum 
bonuin and not dissipate oneself and let 
go the grand oppjrtunity given. This 
hard-earned human life is short and the 
careful man will be up and making hay 
while yet the sun shines. In his Troddu 
poyenu* in Todi, Tyagaraja says : 

‘ Time is fleeting, 0 mind ! Set about 
in earnest to worship Kama. Of the life- 
time, a portion is spent in sleep and 
another in enjoyment of sense pleasures. 
Kising early, one spends his time in 
flattering men at the prompting of his 
three-fold worry (tapatraya) and goes 
about like a bull, eating at any place, any- 
thing that lie can get, and wastes himself 
out in ignorance. Immersed in the 
seemingly attractive samsava, lie s[)Ciids 
some time; then, he spends another 
portion of time in gossip with othec 
worldly-minded men. i^'or a time, he 
transports himself in the joys of family 
.,nd wealth and gets infatuated. Dis- 
appointments however come and then he 
droops down. Suddenly the sight of the 
successful neighbour oppresses him with 
jealousy. By this time, old age claims 
liim and renders him decrepit ; he attempts 
now to perform some meritorious rite or 
ritual and even while doing it, mistakes, 
greed and miserlinCvS make him a prey to 
liajoguna and without getting any peace 
thereby, he gets a fresh term of restless- 
ness.* 


(■f. Sri Sankara in his Vivekachuda- 
mani : — 

5^WfT: 5^ ^ f^srm etc. 

Also the well known verse in Bliartri- 
ha.i's Vai agyasataka - 

etc. 

Tho Lord has given us excellent limb^ 
and faculties and in what gi cater work can 
wc emtilov them well than in the service 
of the Lord Himself? Kiilasekhara gives 
each limb of his tho following duties : 

f/4i c# ‘ 

Mukundamala. 

“ 0 tongue ! praise the Lord. 0 ini nil ! 
adore him. Hands! worship him. hiars ! 
hear the glory of AchyiitM. Lyes ! sec 
Lord Vishnu, h'eol ! walk to his temple. 
Nose ! inhale the inlasi of Aruhunda's 
feet. () head ! bow to the Lord.’* 

Tlio IBiagaviita also rails upr)n the 
devoicc to dedicate every limb and faculty 
to the service of God. Ambarisha, the 
Bhanavata says, did so. 

5T;<^ fT?ri^trd5HErl(Tt 
5 ^:' 

«iii4 ^ ^ 1 ^ sr S 
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afti^snPir^fr: 5Rn<r f n 

IX. 4. 18-21. 

Tyagaraja takes up this idea and pities 
those misguided men who put their limbs, 
bodies and faculliss to other and despica- 
ble uses. ‘ Is it for tliese tlnit ihe body 
lias been nurtured ’ ho asks in a Mukhari 
song. ‘ Without using the body for Your 
sc :• vice and for getting nearer to You, 
people wander hero and there, slavo.s to 
desires. 

‘ Without constantly attempting to earn 
the grace of Your look, pco|do cast wistful 
eyes upon women. 

‘ Without always engaging themselves 
in singing Your name people waste their 
time in gossit). 

• Without using their hands for 
worshipping You, they stretch them for 
receiving gifts. 

* Without using their legs to make 
pvadakshina of the temple, people run 
about, for rec<'iving dakshina. 

‘ They do not acknowledge that they 
are Your own. Yama, therefore, jubilantly 
claims them as his own. 

“Is it for this that the body has been 
nurtured ? ** 

Jiiduga [ tanuvu bcnchina 
ni sevakuleka niku chentakuraka 
Asa dasudai atuvitu tirigu 
Niratamu ni drishti nenarjinchaga 
Orula bhamalanu orajoopula joochu 
Sareku naraasmarana cheyaka 
Yuri madella yuraka vadai u 
Karamulato pooja gavimpaga dasi 
dharalonaleni di^rdanainu,lakuchachu 


:ls:i 

Varamu Ni k.slietvji varamulacliuttaga 
Bhooirki munduga paripavitinku 
Nivadani pent nindu vahimehaga 
Navadani yainudu navvuchubadhimehu 
Kavayya Sri Tyagavaja vinutaninnu 
lihavinchaga pnddu iia'.agottugane 
In his hotter known Nilainhari song 
‘ hhinaga manasukiv imi, 'rvagavaja asks : 

“ What is the use of the eye.-; and their 
hrightness if they do not feast upon the 
beauty <»f the Lord ? Wluit is the use of 
having a body which is not for embracing 
with love tlie blue lined Lord? Of what 
use are hands which do not worship the 
Lord with llowors? Why have a tongue 
which does not sing of Ihiiiia ? ’* 

Mental tranquility, self-control, sama, 
(lama, etc : — In hi;. ‘ Nidhisala sukhama *, 
quoted already, Tyagavaja asks in tlie first 
cliarana : “Is it happier to bathe in the 
Ganges of sama and daina, or in the 
miry, stagnated well water of evil sense 
pleasures *' ? 

Daina-.sama mami -Ganga-.manamu 

sukhama 

Kar da ma -d u r v isa y a -lo )o pa .s n a n a m u 

sukhama. 

That all this incessant ava ice, exe'rtion 
and accumulation is of no point, is the 
burden of his Desiya Todi song, ‘ llukalu 
padivelu’ : 

‘ Though you may have tens of thous- 
ands of rupees, what you actually need is 
a handful of rice. Though you may liavc 
an immense (juantity of clothing, you 
need only one for wearing. Thougii you 
may possess extensive territory, you 
require only three cubits of space to lay 
your body to rest. Though yim may liave 
hundreds of varieties of cakes, you can 
take only as much as your mouth can 
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hold. Thouftli I ho rivor inn y he full of 
water, y<ni can draw from it only as much 
as Noui* vessel can hold V 

The great need Cor sama or mental 
t.anquaiity is rightly emphasised by 
Tvagavaja in a whole song, wheie he 
drives home the leaching that if the 
mmd has not ceased t(> he fevoi ish, no 
learning and no austo.i ily is of any use. 
It is the well-known song in Sama : 

“ \\ ithout sanli or lran«]uillity, there is 
no ha[)[)iness, he he om^ who has controlled 
his senses, he he a Vcdaiitiii, he he 
possessed of family and wealth, lui he one 
who has done ia|>si. and ta|)as, he he a 
scholar in Vedas and Sastias, he he a 
performer of \agas and (it her meritorious 
l\a.rmas Uiud he, he o!ie. who has estahlislu'd 
himself as a renowned liluigavalar.' 
Santamuleka saiikhyamuledn 

Sa< nsadalanaynna 
Dantunikaina vedantunikMina. 
Darasutulii dluuiadhanyamuluntina 
Sareku japalapa sjimiada galgina 
Agama sast. amulanni>u jali\ ina 
iiaguga sakala lo idhhava.mii lelisina 
Yagad i ka rmamu Ian n i ya j es i na 
Ehagavatulansu hagiiga hera/ma 

( Santa) 

‘ Acliaryavan Veda’ ( ^)- 
says the Veda. In all schools of our 
philosophy and religion, one is to imhihe 
the teaching from a Guru. 'I’he living 
contact of a teacher is a basic feature, 
not only of our spiritua knowledge, hut 
also of all our literary and artistic know- 
ledge. 1 mentioned yesterday, how 
Narada, the first and foremost Uhagavata- 
musician, was considered by Tyagaraja as 
his greatest teacher, on whom hecomj)osed 
about four pieces. The absolute need a 
Guru for any Sadhaka is the subject of a 
Gaurimanebavi piece : 


‘Guruleka yeluvanti , nniki tcliyaga- 

podu 

Karukjiinii hridvoga gahanamuna gotta- 
sadguvu loka yetuvajiti * 
W’illunU a (iuni, whatever might be 
’s merits and (]iialitios, it will not be 
possihl<^ lo cut I ho deep forest of this 
mental disease or to acquiie knowledge 

or wisdom A Guru alor ’ill be able 

to protect one by adininisteiing, with love, 
the medicine of spiritual initiation and 
onlighteimumt, and to keep the mind free 
from attachment”. In his ])haaiyar»i 
song ‘Nicliitlamn nirmalamii ’ Tvaga- 
raja conceives God Himself as the Chirn. 
who like till' soap-lint cla-rilied lu> iKiind, 
like the h<‘e. slung in and convenh'd (he 
pupil into Ilimseir \*e the Sun deU roved 
the tlarkjK'ss and likci ilu‘ philosopher’s 
stone 1 ra nsfoi nusl the l>a u' ini'lal of Ins 
nature inlo gold. 

Among tlie Sadhaiias mentioned hv 
Narada in. his JUntkli which I 

(pioKul at the i»oginning, you may lO- 
imnnhc * llnil the s(‘eking of the com[)any 
of the great souls, Sat-sa.iiga, was spoken 
of as highly (‘.llicaeious. Narada considers 
it as the chief Sad liana and deems the 
the good souls as God hiuisolf. The 
Bhuoavatii stresses the need for Sat-sanga, 
again and again. Sage . Kapila, says in 
his teachings lo his mother Devalmli (III. 
‘ 25 . 24 - 5 ) : 

^ w-k: ^ l< 

Again, Kisliabha, in his teachings, 
observes that the resorting to the great 
ones is verily; tlie doc^ir to liberation. It 
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is ii matter of coiumom knowJctlge tliat 
great conversions of worst men have 

taken place at such a lioly contact. 

TOl?cTi: 

^ V. r>. 2. 

In the Lord’s own Lpiidc’^a to Uddhava 
in- the XI th Injok, we reiid ; 

rl5?^f?rr JTSTl5q:^T^gf%ir^: II 

fjT^q'i f5rg:-g[r •' 

^3 JTf[4Tf*T JT^r^Tinj I 

5<nf iq?Tt “ 

XL ‘iC). 2G-S. 

Neitlier Yoga, nor Stiinkliya, neither 
Dharma nor recital of saci ed scriptures, 

neither Tyaga. nor any other henofactions 
and gifts, neither austerities nor sacrifices, 
neitlier lioly places nor practice of yogic 
injunctions, bring (.lod to one a.s the 
contact of the great men docs, the contact 
which destroys all othei' evil associ;».tions. 
Tlu', Lord says : 

^ (mR JTt if W ^ ‘ 

Rwi ?r<Ti: * 

ft ?tr ii 

XL 12.1-2. 

One of hts live ej)ic songs, in the most 
iuispicious Uaga, Sri, Tya-garaja wholly 
devotes to the great sfuils, the iMahanu- 
bhavas : 

‘ Salutations to all noVde souls 1 

‘ Salutations to all those noble souls who 
see the fcautiful face of the Lord in their 
own hearts and enjoy intiiiite bliss ! 

‘ Salutations to all those noble souls wlu) 
have realised the Lord of incomparable 
beauty, the doligliLcj- in the singing of 


Saman ! All those noble souls who have 
roved the deep forest of their hearts and 
found the Lord’s image ! 

' All those noble souls who have offered 
the lotuses of their hearts at the feet of the 
Lord; wlio have necklaces shining with 
the gems of the Loid’s (pialities, who with 
knowledge., friendship and grace bless llio 
world witli tlieir ambrosial h)()ks ; wbo in 
proper form snul with knowledge of svara, 
Java and vaga, sing sublime songs oji the 
supreme Lord who is the redeemer of tlte 
fallen ; who have the direct vision of ilie 
majestic gait of tiu'. Lord and get enthralled 
and immersed in.tho ocean i>[ bliss! 

‘ All those, great ones, the noble 
Jihagavatas, sages and gods, the Moon, 
the Sun, Sanaka, Sanandauii, the l)ikj)ahis, 
the Devas, the KimpuvUjhas, Prahlada, 
Narada, Tnmbin n, Anjanoya., Siva, Suka, 
1.) *ahma and the Jh ahinans, the holy ones, 
the great and impovislnihle souls that are 
in eternal enjoyment of Brahmaiiauda 1 

‘ All those who have known your mind 
and have discar ed the false faiths, and 
who enjoy liie bliss of singing the praise of 
your (runas, your fo ‘m, the greatness of 
your Xaine, your prowess, your lran(|uil 
mind and your truthful woul ! 

‘ All those who have known the secrets of 
the Bhagavata, the Ihimayana, the Gita, 
the Vedas, Saslras, I’uvauas, and the six 
sects of Siva and other deities, who have 
undcismod the mind of all the thirty-throe 
n ores of gods, all thor^e wlu» attain to a 
long life with the joy of Bhava, Baga and 
Laya and attain endless bliss ! 

‘ Salutations to all those great stiuls, the 
friends of TVagaraja 1 

Salutations to all those who with hearts 
flooded with love call forth 11 is Name and 
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are the true servants of llic Lortl praised 
by Tyagarsija, salutations to all those great 
sou is !’ 

The books are mere faggots, it is the 
(juru and the Sad bus whose contact gives 
the igniting spark. Says Tyagaraja, in 
his song ‘ Jhiddlii radii ’ in Sankara- 
bharana : 

‘ Wisdom won’t come, wisdom won’t 
come, ov\m though one lias mastered all 
the g<*eat i). anches of leaiiung, if tme 
doei not imbi'he ihiou through the words 
of I he great ('lu's. 

‘ 'I'hough one does a. good deal of rhavity 
with g ains and nu)ney, il one has not 
drunk deep t/f ihe nc( tar of tlie words of 
the great ones, the singh’.-mindod devotties 
of the Lord. 

‘Wisdom won’t dawn. One may read 
the Dhagavata, Jhiinavana and other 
saciXMi books, but until one associates with 
those who have a true knowledge of the 
signilicance of God's Avatara among men, 
one will have no wisdom. 

iiotmli might jaactisc Yoga and 
attain Siddliis, wisdom will not be liis, if 
one has not gained the friendship of 
Kama’s devotees.’ 

Kiiddh ivadu Inidd h ira fm 
Pcddala sudduhi vinaka 
J hiddh il lid ii budd h i rad u 
JJhuri vid villa ne* china 
Dhanya dhanaiijiiht clu^ta 
Dhar mamcndayii ch esi na 
Nanyachitta bhaktula 
Vagainritaiianamu seyakii (buddhi) 
Manaka Khagavata KamayanaiuiiJu 

sativina 

Jklaiuishavatara marmajnalu jata 
kutaka (buddhi) 


Yogamul abhyasinchina 

bliogamiilendo kaligina 

Tyagaraja nutulau Kamadasula chelini 

jeyaka. 

You find hoic an excellent summary of 
what the IJIunjavata has said on the value 
of and the need for 8at-sanga. 

In a Punniigavarali song, Tyagaraja 
exclaims at the gain of Sat-sanga, as ’a 
great good fortune : 

‘ Inta bhagyamiini nirnayimpa 
JVrji.hmendradula taraina ? 

Chintaniya Si i Itaghava ninu madi 
chiiitiinclm sujaitula po(»jiiichaniivari ’ 

‘‘ Is it |)ossiblo to measure tlie gijod 
fortune of those who get and worsliip the 
great ones who iiiedilate on the Lord ? 
Dullards and people of unsteady minds, 
lieinous sinners and those who have no 
hope of salvation, if only they join the 
company of those that worship you, th^ 
Matchless One, they will become etjually 
blessed. 

‘ 'rhose who grovel in .Maya Sanisara, 
arc immersed in lusl and similar vires, 
if only they seek tlie Darsaiia of those 
Kliaktas who have real faitli in the Lord 
and are always floating in the hood of 
I.ord’s contemplation, they will be eijually 
blessed. 

‘ Pilose that lollow tbe drab routine of 
lile wilhoiil knowledge of tbe truth, tliose 
that do not tread the path (»f Dharma, if 
only they think of the. liire fortune of the 
piire-inindod, who meditate upon llie bli^s 
of enjoying tbe Loi d’s Giinas, they will 
b ! equally blessed.’ 

While it is imperative on the part of 
the aspirant to resort to a Guru, the 
obligation on the part of the great souls 
has not been left ui^emphasiscd. It is 
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generally believed that the ideal of seeking 
life and trouble, again and again, to be of 
service and help to erring humanity is 
Buddhistic. It is really not so. The 
ideal of saints going about to bless the 
deserving aspirants, of .livanmuktas still 
continuing here for Loka-sangraha, is 
found in Hindu scrij^tures. The entire 
idea of Guru and Sat-sanga, which 
has assumed this necessary emphasis in 
our scheme of si>iritual endeavour, is a 
comi)letc refutation of the criticism. Let 
mo rpiote to y(m one of the fine verses in 
the liyniu of Brahlada to God Krishna in 
the Blunjavala. ITahlada c.iticises the 
mute penance-doers, retired in forests, 
endeavouring for their own single salva- 
titm, oblivious of the suffciings of the 
erring masses, and he s‘.(vs that he does 
not desire his own absolution until those 
pitiable i)eople have all been taken along. 

^ g^gP^ROTii; 

jftjf ^ ' 

II 


H8? 

It is in such a mood that Tyagaraja 
exclaims ; ‘ Are there no great men 

here to protect these pitiable ])Cople ? 

‘ Ki varaina lera reddalu 
Halo Dinula brova ’ 

Here again, you will note a sense of 
irony in the choice of the Jiaga, which is 
Siddha-sena. ‘ There are armies of 
realised souls-Siddha-scna ; wont one of 
these c{)mc and ui)lift those fallen 
souls ■ -is perhaps the suggestion. 

Kriends, 1 have touched liere upon only 
such songs of 'Pvagavaja ms have a gi eater 
or full veference to the subject of Sadhana. 
Tile e is, however, hardly any song of 
his which does not jioint out to us the 
discrimination between - the mundane and 
siiivitual values, does not call upon us to 
develop Vairagya for material acquisitions 
and sensual gratifications and docs not 
show the need to dcvoloj) contentment, 
mental poise and love for the godly souls 
who aloue can hring to us the kingdom 
of God. 


DAWh OF ASPIRATION 

Above me broods 

A world of mysteries and magnitudes 
I see, I liear, 

More than what strikes the oyo or meets the car. 


Within me sleep 

Boteiicies deep, unfailioiualdy deep, 

^Vhll. li, when awake, 

The bonds of life, death, time and space will break 


Inlinily 

Above me like the blue sky do I sec 
Below, in me. 

Lies the reflection of Infinity. 


Anagarika Dkarmayrl ija. 



SANSKRit— ns PLACK IN P'RHE INDIA 

Bij Peof. K. K. Pishaeoti 


Tho people of Indiik come from different 
riicuil st(.ck?, profess different reli^aons, 
adhere to differoot faiths, believe in 
different creeds, speak different languages 
and follow different cust<nns and manners. 
In the midst of nil this diversity they 
possess, however, co.tJiiii common ideas, 
cherish certain coininon id(?als, conform to 
certain Common codes of conduct in 
secular and religions life, and thus feel 
and cultivate ;i. sense of unity. IMiis 
fuiula mental unity it hits been j)ossibIe to 
achieve, because the Indiasis are tho 
inheritors of the sEine uni(juo culinvo, 
which is a lilend of the jiroto-Dravidian, 
Dra vidian and Aryan. 'J’ho language of this 
culture is Sanskrit, rightly termed divine 
languago-iJc’ra Dhaaka, and this laiignagc is 
superior to every language that has 
developed in India, for it looks up to it 
either as parent or foster parent. And 
from a very remote past, this has been our 
national language, the language of inter- 
communication auionst tlie intelligentsia of 
the laud and it continues as such even 
today in so far as our religious and 
spiritual life is concerned and in some 
measure at least even in so far as our 
intellectual and social life is concerned. 
Naturally, therefore, it has the widest 
appeal for the greatest number of Indians. 
Alien l aces have conic and dominated us 
for the last thousand years and move and 
during this whole period Sanski .t never 
received more than a step-motherly atti- 
tude, sometimes even very much less. Yet 
it has always retained the same position in 
the scheme ol uiii' everyday life-, and oiir 
intellectual giants have given their con- 
tribution to tlie sum-total of human 
wisdom in speculative and exact sciences, 
in art and literature, in religion and philo- 
sophy in this self-sainc language. This is 
clear indication, if indeed such indication 
is uccossary, of the natural appeal that 


Sanskrit has for every Indian, irrespective 
of caste or creed or religion or province. 
Indeed, if we compare our out- put in 
Sanskrit before and after 1000 A.D., it 
would be seen that ;i.lien political domina- 
tion did not at all affect our Sanskritic 
activii ies till the Ihitishcrs came 1'licir 
coming did adve.'soly affect tlu^ output in 
Sanskrit, biU it corla.inly inci’ea.sod the 
output abvnl Sa nski it ; and tliis has 
helped to po[)ularise it all the world 
ove I’lie nation.^ of tlie wo. Id have 

pai( and are paA'ing a gknving tribute to 
the glory and groalno.^s, to tho richne.ss 
and variety of India’s sacred and ancient 
tongue. 

bT'ccdom ha,s now dawned on India, 
and this has brought with it many cric.-^, 
not tho least iinpoilant of whicli is what 
wo may toiiii the language ciy. 'riius 
we hear of the ca y for a i o-disiri'ouUon 
of provinces on a linguistic ba,si.^, th j 
cry for all round d(‘.velo[)niout o( the 
mother-tongue, tin. cry for the sub- 
stitution of lh(i prevailing local language 
as tlie ot'licial la.iiguago of tlie ja-ovinoial 
govornnicn^:, tho cry for making one of 
the Indian languages the linyua Indiana 
etc. In these a,iid other similar cries wo 
have so far luard nutlung about 
Sanskrit which all alike, Indians and 
foreigners, speak so highly of. Tlio 
question, therefore, deserves to be asked -- 
what is going to be the position of 
Sanskrit in the new scheme of things in 
Krce India V Is Sa-nskrit going to be 
Ignored as soiiietlung uinvanLed or is it 
going to come into its own in the land of 
its birth, tho living, throbbing language 
of bh-ee India, the language in which 
India might express the noblest thoughts 
of her sons and daughters ? This is a, 
very serious (jiicstion for every Indian 
who is interested in Hidia’.s culture that 
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was and that is };;«un;:;‘ tn bo. A consido.’a- 
lion of this (question is not ont of in 
the present content of the varied la.nftii!ij;e 
ciics. 

Sanskrit tin'. lan-^uaiiiO of Indiiui 
cultiVi'C, and it has stored up in it the 
wisdom of India in velif:;ion and plnlosopl.x , 
in avt a!id a, tifaet, in srionee and 
teehnolo^y. l^’or tlie sake of this wisdom, 
for the sake of umlevsiandin;::; dur eulin.i', 
western students lia.ve been studying; 
Sanskrit and the nujst valuable part of 
our literary and toclinical lite.ature has 
already been rendered into tlic lanji^ua^es 
of the west, pavticula ly Ln;;lish, (ierman 
and h’rench, and the process is srill 
j::;oin;::; on own to-d; y, unhindered by the 
numoi'ous pt'oi lems, national and inte;- 
national. v'ompa,i(^ for instance tlie woik 
of 1 1 anslat ion iA [Ui*. Mulidhliarniti. tha.t is 
Ixunj::; <lone by Ivussia. linh'i'd it must be 
oonfesscul that even ediicati'd 1 ndians {:;ot 
jieeps of our ancient wisdom not tlirouf^h 
their mot hei'-lonj:;ue, not thi’ou^li Sa.nskvjt, 
but llin)U{:;li Lnj;;lish. Ln;:;lish editions 
of orij^inal texts, Jdiji^lish translations, 
I’hif^lish loxicvuis, and .lMij;;lisli histories 
of Sanskrit la,n;;ua^(^ and literature, 
JOn^lish estimates ol oui' wi iters a.iid 
extiosilions of oUi* texts, secular and 
reli^ijieus -these aie our slandaid autho- 
ritit‘.s and leferences. That the we^itev tiers 
have taken so much [lains with our 
ancient lan^iia^^e and liteLaliive, that they 
have produced such monnmeiUa.l works on 
every branch of Sanskrit learning clearly 
sliow the intrinsic worth of the 
wisdom stored uj) in Sanskrit. It, there. 
Coro, we attach any value to’ this ancient 
wisdom of (Uirs, we have necessarily to 
cultivate this lanf;;iiag;c. 

There is, a{;^aiii, a more [iractical 
aspect which makes the study of 
Sanskrit an imperative necessity, if 
indeed, our profe.pions regarding our 


m) 

mother-tongue aie sinceio and not mere 
political slogans. The more important 
languages of North India are Sanskiit- 
doriviul, while those of South India arc 
Sanskrit-fed jiud noinished. Dravidian 
languages hiive liccome what they are, 
thanks to then; intimate iissociation with 
and rich 1) rrvowings from, Sanskrit, botli 
in the held of langua,.;e and in the tield 
of lite*aturo a.s W(dl as in hahits of 
llnuight and expression. Tims their 
classical works are, generally speaking, 
translations f)i- adaptations from Sanskrit 
and llicir original works, till recently, 
imitations of Saiiskiit. In so far as the 
major languages of North India arc con. 
ceriH'd, Sanskrit is their parent language. 

1 hiis all spoken languages of India 
stand rooted in Sanskrit and coniiime to 
enrich tlunnselves tlirongh the lielp of 
Sansk.it. And niilu.ally enough, scholar- 
ship and p-oliciency in the mother 
tongiK’. bav(* always meant something 
mor(‘ than a passing acfjnaintanre with 
Sansk it. a mattm* of fact, the 

greatest sebola.’s in our mother tongue 
have always been Sanski itists first a.nd 
secondly only wi‘ e specialists in their 
mother-tongue. The professors of Sans- 
krit liav(‘- always been functioning as the 
beads of Indian languages in the South 
Indian (’ollegtrs and every student who 
offers his mother tongue as his special 
subject for bis Ibiiversity course has had 
to oITc • Sanski it as his subsidiary 
language. Very much the same must be 
the })osition in so far as North Indian langu- 
ages are concerned. One can, therefore, 
well assert without fear of contradiction 
that lor a propct' understanding and 
correct use of the sp«)kori languages of 
India -feu' sustii jna^va and austn yrciyoga 
and for a proper appreciation of the 
literatures they have produced, a specific 
knowledge of Sanskrit is an indisperisible 
necessity — an aspect that has been 
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acoeptod by :ill centres of advanced 
teaching. Sanskrit, 'then, we may say, 
lig lives as the golden key foi* us to enter 
the inner chambers of our mother- 
tongue, whether it belongs to the Aryan 
family or to the Dra vidian family of 
languages. 

No less important is the part that 
Sanskrit plays in the discharge of our 
everyday religious duties — in all Srauta 
Jind Smarfa ceremonies, in all Tantric 
and Manfric rites and in all Niiya and 
Naimittika rituals. And in a more 
secular measure many seek and gain 
spiritual solace and comfort through the 
help of our well-known Sanskrit 
Stotras. In so far then as our religious 
life is concerned, Sanskrit obviously 
comes in : indeed so long as Hinduism 
continues a living religion, Sanskrit 
must continue a living language. 

Every Indian, therefore, who wishes 
to live the religions life of a Hindu, who 
wishes to know something of the wisdom 
of ages, who wishes to build up the future 
on the past, who wishes to progress his 
mother -tongue, who wishes to live the life 
of a cultured Indian in modern days — none 
such can afford to ignore or be ignorant of 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the blood of our 
blood and the flesh of our flesh : it 
certainly deserves and therefore must find 
a place in any scheme of Indian national 
education. In view of the imj ortant part 
that Sanskrit has been playing in bringing 
about a. sense of national unity in the 
midst of the diversity that India has 
always presented, in view of its having 
given ns a national culture, which is a 
happy synthesis of the varied regional 
cultincs, in view of its {possessing a rich 
and glorious heritage of which every 
Indian is proud, Sanskrit must be given the 
place of honour in national India. It 


oxivrosses the glory that was India and it 
should ex{)ve3s the glory that is going to 
be India. 

When we pay a little attention to the 
various language cries, we feel that our 
students will have to study not one, not 
two, not three, hut four languages. They 
have to study their mother-tongue, which 
is certainly going to come into its own and 
attain fuller status. They must study 
Sanskrit not merely tt> prevent a denationa- 
lisation, hut more for aetjuiring {iroficiency 
in their mother tongue. Since Free India 
is composed of many federated units, 
having difreront languages, she must 
necessarily have an inter-|)..()vincial 
language, a iiiujua Indiana, one as{)irant 
for which is Hindi, ^i’his then becomes 
the third language which our students have 
to study. To take an intelligent interest 
in what passes avound ns in Oiese. days, 
when sjiace does not count, to live a full 
life, ricli life, cultured life, one should be 
familiar with m-I least one foreign language, 
for us {vreferably English, circumstanced 
as we a e. And, indeed, our condition 
today makes the study of hhiglish not 
merely a cultural assrt, not mo oly n 
desirable luxury, but an eminently 
practical necessity, if we are to i>r ogress 
as a nation. India stands in immediate 
need of an army of men with advanced 
training in science and technology, if she 
should grow great and stiong and this is 
impossible without a sound knowledge of 
any one of the {)remier foreign languages. 
Hence to live in Free India as an educated, 
cultured, intelligent citizen, making one’s 
own cont ibution to the well-being of the 
nation, one has to learn four languages. 
And this means wasting a large part of his 
time in the study of languages, or more 
correctly, s{)eeches — indeed, a heavy price 
for our children to pay. It is, therefore, 
necessary tliat the buiflen of languages bo 
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minimised without at the same time sacri- 
ficing their opportunities to grow up to 
their full stature. Unavoidable is the 
study of the mother tongue, unavoidable is 
the study of Sanski iL and unavoiflablo is 
the study of a foreign tongue and there- 
fore, the (juesl^m of relief turns upon 
which becomes our Ujujiki Jiidhma. 

All evjioncnts of this subject with, 
however, some notable exceptions, are 
agreed that iMigiish cannot be our iiati<mal 
language consistent wi.h national pride. 
English being tints inled out, the (piestion 
a.rise.s -can any of I hi', modern langnages 
of India become onr State language? 
Claims are found made oiiliehalf of Hindi, 
but it deserves to be reinemboriHl tha.t tins 
language has no natural a|j[)eal to about 
twenty crores of Jndia’s teeming millions. 
No language can he forced down upon a 
people if it has no nalurai ap|»eal to them, 
'fho analogy of English is out of place in 
this context, for the [>rovinces now are 
autonomous self-govi'ruing units, and the 
central governnu'nt ca.nuot tlnnsl a. new 
language upon them. This apart, tlu^ 
qiiestion dcsci’ves to he asked if there he 
any p' ovincial language whicli by viviuc 
of its intrinsic merit, by virtue of its 
aebiovements in aa-ts and sciences, is fit to 
become the national language of India. 
The answer is an emphaitic NO. Which- 
ever provincial language is chosen, that 
has to be made fit in a variety of ways ; 
and if this may he done, any iiroviuclal 
language can Vie made fit, say in the space 
of a generation, and wortliily wear that 
crown of honour. 

The president of the last session of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan has said that 
Hindi lias not even the preliininavy 
requirements to become the Slate language 
of India, that much pioneering work lias 
yet to be done, tbatjsuch work entails the 
6 


:h)i 

concentrated labours of all pools, 
dramatists, fiiUltors aiul journalists for the 
next twenty or twenty-five years and that 
it involves the oxpemlituro of largo 
amounts to adofiiiMtely pjiy the workers. 
This moans that Hindi cannot become 
India’s national language a; it now is. 
This is true in every asi)cct of ev'o. y other 
l>rovincia.l language of India. None of 
them satisfies even the pioliminary 
viM|uirements of a static language, hut all 
of llio.m can he made lit to ho tlio Ihnjna 
Iii(hai(n, in’ovidod labour and funds to pay 
labour are. fort boom ing. 

Love and pride, of mol hiM-tongue 
apart, il deserves lo be cjilegorica lly sljited 
that a. study of none, of the modern 
bingnages of India heliis us to solve onr 
national problems to increase onr slock of 
knowledge, lo develop our mother tongue, 
to prosecute advanced studio-; in a,rls or 
sciences, to understand onr ancient cnltiTral 
lieritagc, to benefit by modern advances in 
sciences, to enhance, our material comforts, 
or to emphasise our spiritiia,! outlook. Sueh 
study cannot give us tlie joys of life here, 
or the, comforts of life, hereafter. ’J’hat is 
to say, no pvi>vincial language, of India, of 
the north or of tlio smitli, any ’pavti- 
eulai: linguistic a[)pcal, or literary aj)pcal, 
or cultural appeal, oi- religious ajqioal, oi* 
materialistic apiieal lo any other than its 
own speakers. Hence any insistence, lo 
make any particular provincial language 
as the national language of India is a 
useless cry : eventually it may turn out to 
he even a dangerous cry. hor, when senti- 
ment takes the j)lace. of reason, il is bound 
to result in a clash, ultimately limding lo 
a linguistic fragmentation, which it is the 
sacred duty of us all to prevent. 

English being ruled out as a foreign 
language, iiroviiicial languages being rul-.^Ll 
out as being yet unfit, the (piestion narrows 
itself down to the consideration why 
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Sanskrit slioiilcl not conic into its own as 
tlio iiiitional lan{;'Hii;;'c of [ndia. ^T\* 
answer is an oinpJiatic asseveration that it 
should. Tt is the laiiii^ua^'O in which the 
sjnvit of [ndia. lias exjiiOssed itself in 
tein[)()ra,l and spiritual life. It is the 
Ian>;;uap,e of (air reli^icjii ajid it liolds the 
key to throw open the portals of tlie other 
Indian religions <’f Huddhisin and .lainisin 
as well as c'.ve v systeiii of Indian philo- 
sophy. It lias stored nj) in it the wisdom 
of India throUfih the a^i-es. It is the life- 
ft'ivcr and nourishev of every modern 
Indian lan^uaj^c and it can easily enouj^h 
supply the retpiircd scientific termiindcj*:;)' 
fiU' advanced studies in any branch of 
human knowled}:;e. And lal )ly it is the 
lan;;ua;;e which hasianisid wtu ld's admira- 
tion. Thus from many points of view, 
Sanskrit is the lan;;iia^;e which is eminent- 
ly lit to become', ilie State lan;::»ua"e of 
E ee India, its very flexibility bein^ an 
additional advanta;,(*. 

Tlieve is, howvive ■, oiu^ seemingly 
formidable oojection that may I e trumpted 
forth against making Sansk it the State 
language, and that is tliat iL was not a 
spoken langna.ge and therefo (*, cannot bo 
a spoken la.ngna.ge. 'I’liis results from a 
inistak ;n notion. Indian grammatical 
tradition accepts it as a stioken Janguage 
and modern students of language have 
proved that at one jicriod in the history of 
India it was a vigorous s[)oken languago. 
Apart from these views and theories, if 
only one looks round, one can see that it 
continues to he a spoken language. We 
have already pointed out that it continues 
living in our everyday religious life. In 
seciila;; life also it is eipialJy living 
amongst a section of our people — the 
Pandits. T'hey teach in Sanskrit, dis- 
course in Sanskrit, wi*''te even now 
original works and cominontaries in 
Sanskrit and, what is more important, 
produce works on modern subjects also in 


Sanskrit. And the number of such Pandits 
is neither small nor insignificant and 
amongst them may be found some of our 
tallest intellectual giants, whose opinion 
even on current prohlerns would be worth 
having, if only wo care to have them. 
Again, in Sanskrit institution-, in the South, 
and own in biiigUsh institutions in. the 
No.th studenls sire found using Sanskrit 
with vigour and flnoncy not merely in 
Saslvaie discussions, Init own in discussing 
secular affairs of everyday life. We have 
seen students in Sanskrit institutions 
talking Sanskrit with grace and Iluency 
sifter a couple rif years of study of Sanskrit 

-SI fluency which many who study English 
do not gain oven sifle.* si decade. ( ■andidsitcs 
for tbo Admission Examination of the 
Hensires Hindu University are required to 
oxplsiin ve.:ses in Sanskrit, and summarise 
stories in Sanskrit, and collegiate, students 
lisive, in siddition, to write essays in 
Ssinski’it. 'IMie Lucknow Uni vorsitv conducts 

V •' 

inlov-University de, bates in Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit dramiu are successfully stsiged in 
South India. And we I'emembe.* very 
vividly bow twenty years ago the late 
reve.'od Moiiiin Malaviyajij spoke o’ff- 
hand in Sanskrit when, after bis address 
in Rngiisli, the. aiulLence requested liiiii to 
talk in Sanskrit ; and indeed many of us 
felt that be was more (do(pient in Sanski it 
than in English. Jhiougli lias been said 
hero to show that Sanskrit can function as 
a spoken la-nguage 5ven in these days. 
True it is that the system of declension 
and conjugation. is somewhat difiicult, even 
brwildoring, but it i.^ not more so than in 
(rennan and in a majority of cases the 
dilhculty can be got over by the use of 
compound formations and participial cons- 
tructions. And further it will be certainly 
possible to devise a simplified or basic 
Sanskrit for everyday needs. 

Question may also be asked-What 
about Christians and iMnslims ? Let me 
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Iirst all state that Sanskrit is not a 
Hindu language any more than India is a 
Hindu land. Secondly, so long as these 
religionists speak a modern Indian 
language, they cannot escape or avoid 
contact with Sanskrit. There have been 
and there are Christian students and 
Christian teachers of Sanskrit as well 
Muslim students and Muslim tea-chevs 
Sanskrit, and none of them feel any the 
less (hiristian or iMuslim for that. We 
have in Malabar a Sanskrit (k)llege run 
and manned by (’hristians. Indeed, Sans- 
kritology in the \\'est is miinned mostly 
by Christians. Hence the presence of 
other religionists ni the land is no 
objection to making Sanskrit the State 
language of Free India. 

And, indeed, is it not worthwhile 
to bestow a little more care, to put in a 
little more trouble to be able to use in 
our natioTial life one of the greatest 
languages of the world' a language in 
which is cxpvessetl one of the greatest 
living culUires of the world, a language 
which has delinite kinship with the 
languages of llie mighty nations of the 
west ? The attempt is certainly worth 
all the trouble it involves. Indeed, 
nothing great is ever attained without 
;(reat labour. Look at the travails we 
have had to attain our freedom. Let 
us, therefore, jmt forth some move 
trouble, some more labour so tliat we 
can use a great, rich and powerful 
language as our national language. 

Wc shah not better Cr iicliide this 
study than by offering some practical 
suggestions. In primary classes attention 
must be focussed on the mother-tongue. 
Ill the lower secondary classes Sanskrit 
may be introduced as a second language, 
compulsory for all. In the upper second- 
ary classes, niother-tongue teaching 


may be conliiied to non-detailed study of 
certain proscribed lito.ary texts and 
translation into and from Sanskrit. And 
the time thus released may be sot apart 
for English, which might, at tliis stage, 
be introduced as the compulsory second 
language, Sanskrit taking the place of 
the principal language.. In the University 
classes Sanskrit will tigurc as the 
principal language and English or any 
other important foreign language as a 
compulsory second language, the mother 
tongue lignring as the medium of 
instruction, provisions, being made as 
hitherto for advanced study of any of 
the languages as a special subject. Under 
such a sclteme a student studies his 
mother -tongue for seven or eight years 
and uses it throughout his educational 
period ; Sanskrit he studies for ten years 
and English for seven or eight years. 
This will be a sufficiently long period 
to enable the student to gain a suf'iicient 
command of the languages to use them 
as vehicles for exj)rossing liis thoughts 
and itlcas. Such an orientation of the 
language studies in schools and colleges 
will achieve tlie jmrixisc of advancing 
the standard of the mother-tongue as the 
vehicle of everyday expression, will give 
llie necessary jn’oticicncy in Sanskrit to 
use it as lintjna Indiana and will ensure 
the recpiisite command of a foreign 
language to serve, him for advanced 
studies in any hvaiuli of human know- 
ledge as wgll as lo mtclligeiuly follow the 
events of the world at large. 

'Fo revive Sanskrit from tlie lethargy 
into whicli circumstances have forced it, 
to study it so as to make it the lirujtta 
Indiana, is, it appears to us, a sacred 
duty of ours. Thus we shall be Indian- 
isiug Indians with a larger dose of vmr 
ancient wisdom and culture, on which 
wc may build up the superstructure of 
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modern Iiidiii. Thus the language of 
India which has expressed the spirit of 
India will come into its own in the 
land of its birth and development ; and 
what is iijore important, thus we can 
prevent a linguistic disintegration of oiir 
iiK^therland by l)ringing about a closer 
synthesis of the provincial languages and 


hence of the peoples of India. And 
lastly, if the indications of language are 
of any lyicount Sanskrit as lingua 
Indiana will serve as a reminder of our 
pro-historic kinship with tlie mighty- 
nations of the West and of our historic 
gifts to the nations of the Kast. 

May God so will it. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SOCIOLOGY ; A COMI'AKATIVE 
OUTLINE: By Kewai. Motwam 
(New Book Company Lti».i Bomisay, 
Price, Ks. 5/12- 

Dr. Motwani ia knowu aa the>author of several 
books on sociology and Indian culture, in all of 
which he has been vigorously advocating the 
sociological staud'point of viewing our life as a 
whole. The present book ia aptly dedicated to the 
American sociologists, who **are splendid 
exponents of the Age of the Whole Dr. Motwani 
goes farther than they by attempting to include 
the spiritual life also in his treatment, ilcnce the 
book is called a comparative outline of the modern 
western sociological view points and our ancient 
spiritual sociological view point. As the author 
says, it is not a detailed treatment of the subject* 
but a sort of propaedeutic. The book is divided 
into three chapters. Chapter I deals with the 
western viewpoint, including the iwo approaches* 
the physioo chemical and the psycho-social. The 
second presents the Indian view point . which is 
spiritual. The third gives a plan for pressing 
sociology into India's service, 

Une wonders why there should be so much need to 
tell the educated about the use of sociology. The 
reason perhaps is the unreflective habit generated 
in the minds of some, of thinking that science is not 
a social product or the fear that, once it is admitted 
to be a social product the primacy and the 
supremacy of the physical sciences will be lost. 
If as Levi says, even mathematics is a social 
venture, there should bo less reason for treating 
the other sciences as such. The second reason is 
baseless fear. The subject matter of the physical 
sciences is only instrumental to life ; and in any 
healthy society, men who are only narrow specia* 


lists in these subjects, can only have u correspond- 
ing function to perforin. People talk of knowledge 
for knowledge's sake and art for art’s sake ; but it 
is forgotten that the Indian says so, because know- 
ledge and art are identical with the Brahman, 
which is prajnann and rasa. It should not be 
thought that specialisation is discredited : it ih 
only meant that higher values should not be 
ignored. 

In these days of (he keen feeling that East and 
West should be synthesi/ed incur life and thought, 
the value of works like Dr. Motwani's is beyond 
doubt. 

P. T. Raju. 

THE INDIAN CONCEPT OK THE 
I3EACT1KUL: Bv Dkwan Baiiadi r 
K. S, Kamaswami Sastki ; with a 
KOHKWOKD IlY SiK C. P. RaMASWAMI 
lYlCK. PUJiMSIlED By TIIK PNIVEKSITY 
OP TltAVAXCURK— 1947 PAOliS 164. 
(PKlCJi NOT stated) 

The spiritual ideal is the master key to Indian 
aesthetics as it is to every other branch of Indian 
culture. Beauty is the expression of the Bliss or 
Aoanda aspect of the Absolute. There is thus an 
integral unity between Indian art and religion 
Sri Ramakrishna prized this link between art and 
spirituality so much that be used to say that none 
can be truly spiritual without the develo^^ment of 
the aesthetic h.culty. Vivekanands too held that 
Indian art sought to express the super-sensuous 
truths of spiritual experience. The book under 
review brings out with a wealth of learning and 
textual authority ranging over a wide Held that the 
essence of the Indian concept of the Beautiful 
consists in the spiritual element turning round 
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the twin poles of Ananda and Rasa which are both 
identical with Brahman We are told how it is the 
inherent bliss of the Atman that manifests itself as 
love and literature in the mental plane, as beauty 
if) life and Nature and as music in the plane of 
sound. 

Comparing the Indian concept of the beautiful 
with that of the West the author claims that the 
former has a great contribution to make to the 
renaissance of art all over the modern world. Ho 
ably answers some of the disparaging criticisms of 
Indian art and sculpture made by Wobtern writers 
out of ignorance and prejudice and nidkoa a fervent 
plea for the proper preservation of our aesthetic 
heritage and its'advanccment through the institu- 
tion of a separate Academy for each branch of 
Indian art. The volume consists of lectures deli- 
vered by Mr. Sastriar under the aujtpioes of the 
Truvancore University. The treatment of ihe 
subject is marked by clear comprehension and vuat 
erudition. The author's devotion to the cau^'e of 
Indian aesthetics is marked on every page of the 
volume. The plates illustrating soKcb pieces of ari, 
architecture and iconography of South India 
enhances the worth of the volume. 

M. R, R. 

EMINENT 1ND1.\NS: Dv Dhana- 

PALA. NA1-AN1)A ITIJLICATION'S, I’Obl 

1353 IJtJMBAV PuiCK Ks. 7Ai) 

PA(;iis 180. 

At no time perhaps have India’s eminent men 
been declared the world’s eminent men. Those 
who doubt this may seek conviction in the endless 
stream of condolences that was pouring into Delhi 
from all parts of the world. The oncomiums which 
Pandit Nehru received as the first and ablest 
premier of the Indian Dominion from top ranking 
men of the West, the growing prustige of Dr* 
Radliakrishnan in England and Dr. Uooinaraawaniy 
in America and the place of Major (; K. Nayudii as 
the idol in the held of international cricket are 
further convincing proofs of India’s men gathering 
round themselves the halo of world recognition* 
It id such stalwarts that JJbanapala. the author has 
gathered together here and strung into a line 
garland. 

Dbanapala has all the cunning of an expert 
artist. With a few bold strukos he brings his 
picture in bold relief . His words hove the power 
to kill or resurrei^t people. ‘But there is a 


sad touch of the pitiful prneionor about him * he 
sums up his sketch of Mr, t'hanmukham Chetty. 
After giving Sir C. P. his due ho corcludea * with 
the departure of the British from India iho erst- 
while Dictator, us pi rt and as proud as any popin- 
jay, becomes the retired draft bull let out to graze.’ 
Hi.s study of J Krishnainurthi would interest- oven 
his most bigotted fan : ' If joke he was he was one 
of the most brilliant jests at the expense of the 

divdriity ever cracked by man’ ‘ World-teacher 

who speaks k'rench to perfection and can swing a 
tennis racquet end a golf club as well as any man.’ 
It will not be doing justice to the author if we 
single out a few from this collection for their extra- 
cxoollonce. Dhanoptda is a delightful writer and 
he iirings to hi-« task little-known facts about these 
eminent men. But ihe interest wanes as one 
rends through a few .-^ketclies. 

As one c lnses the book cue becomes painfully 
conscious of certain glaring omiiihioiis Many an 
Indian whom one considers eminent are conapiciious 
by their absence. Perhaps ibis inevitable : even 
in deciding the mo.st ominont like (Sandhi and 
Nehru one cuanot be too sure of the largest number 
of votes ! But this does not mean that regarding 
the less eminent the author can use his pergonal 
preferences. Has India been so partial to 
(« Venkatachalam hb to give him all her critioai 
acumen in art? .•\rc Nandalal Bose and Uday 
8hankur and (languly dead ? And where is India’s 
eniinenco in gcicnce represented? The world has 
recognised Banian's greatness )>ut the author has 
refined to see it. But for these weaknesses the 
book is really enterteiiiing and haa ample claims to 
originality. The printing and got up do (credit 
to the Nalauda Publications. 

.\N.\S.\ KTlV()(i.\M (MAI.AYAl.AM) 
Di^XG THE COISIMEXTAKV OX 
(ilTA; J5v Mahatma Gaxdiii. Tkans- 
i.ATM) 1 uoM Hindi t.v Ami’-aoi ICkk.v 

VAMMA. in I’.I.lSlllJ) P.v Tin-. Mai IIKT- 
IHIDMI I'KlN'ilNC AND I'lDLIMIlNCr 
OoMl'AN'i, EaI.B'I’T. Pku I, Ks, 2-8-0. 
rAC.l-.S -lb8. 

Tin’s is a traiislalion in Malayalam of the 
Hindi version of Mahatma (Jandhi’s original com- 
mentary on the Gita in Gujarati. Mahutmajt saw the 
Gita as the g<)Bpel that showed the path to 
Perfection through an active life of non attachment 
(Anasaktiyoga)- To bring out this emphasie he 
named his commentary by that name and inter- 
preted the Gita accordingly. There is a passage of 
profound significance in the Gita that renunciation 
is nut tho giving up of actions but the giving up of 
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tho fruits of actions. The Ciita<fhar>a was truly in the 
line of Indian sages and uiystica who preached 
and practised a world'anddifeaffirmiog philosophy, 
a life dedicated to the bcrvko of God in nan 
Gandhiji walks in the footsteps of the Gitacharya 
when he gives to a world sunk in excitement and 
attachment the gospel of a life of detachnient. The 
translator beautifully puts it in her Preface that 
the Gita which Naraynna gave to Nara (.^rjuna) 
centuries ago is being given today by the 
Narayana of modern India to the modern world. 


The book opens with the translation of Gandhij * 
Introduction where he explains the purpose of his 
commentary and the emphasis he is going to give 
in it. The txanslation is simple and elegant and 
the notes are very helpful to one who is innocent of 
any technical knowledge of philosophical concept^* 
To India and the world who have not yet recovered 
from the shock of Gandhiji’s death, this book that 
aiTorded inspiration for his life and work, should be 
a constsiit companion. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAMl VIVEKANaNDA’S HIRTHDAY 

celebrations at the math 

The 86th birthday of Swnrni V^ivekananda and 
the Golden Jubilee of the Raiuakiishna Movement 
in South India were celebrated at the Bamakriehna 
Math, Mylapore on the 15th of February. The 
occasion was availed of to accord a reception 
to the Indo- British Goodwill Mission led by Swami 
Avyaktauanda. 

Earlier in the day there was special memorial 
servica at the shrins and a life-size portrait of Swami 
Ramakrishnananda. the founder of the Math and 
Mission in south India was unveiled by Swami 
Sankarananda, the \ ice-president of the Mission, 
lathe evening a public meeting was convened in 
the Math hell. Sri K. M. Munshi, India’s Agent- 
General in Hyderabad presided. Sri C. Ramanuja- 
chariar, Secretary of the Mission traced the growth 
of the Mission’s activities from 18U7 to the present- 
day and observed that standing at the fiftieth mile 
of the journey we must look with courage and 
optimism into the future of greater aohievemeuts. 

Sri R. S. Mani of the Vivekananda college deliver- 
ing the commemoration address drew attention to 
the urgency of Swami Vivekanauda’s me sago to a 


Free India. Swami A vyaktananda, leader of the 
Indo-British Good will Mission speaking next said 
that humanity had failed to solve its problems by 
having recourse to violent methods of politics and 
economics. Indian culture had in it the soul of 
harmony that embodied the fundamentals of the 
cultures of all nations and it is this harmony, this 
Ary a Dharroa that can change the face of the 
World, The Swami observed that Swami Viveka- 
nanda was one of those great men who lived and 
taught this Arja Dharma and that if the 
Satyayuga to which Swami Vivekananda often 
referred is to dawn India must combine the 
Vedautic socialiFiu with the social democracy of the 
Muslims. According to the Swami a kind of 
spiritual communism seemed to be the solution. 

Sri Munshi bringing the proceedings to a close 
traced the role of Aryan Culture in India and said 
how from Dayananda to Vivekananda and Gandhi 
wo have a line of great men in whom the real 
culture of India was kept ablaze. He was of 
opinion that India’s hope lay in her youth knowing 
and learning what exactly was the quality of this 
culture and nob in looking to the West for new 
isms. With a vole of thanks by Prof D. S. Sarina 
the function came to a close. 


^FXIAL NOTICE 

If the ziddress which appears on the Postal Cover of this issue 
be not correct, please intimate us before the 20th March, 1948, so that 
we may put the correct one on the future copies- 

The Birthday ol* Sri Rariiti krishiia Deva falls on Friday, the 1 2th of March. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INDIA 


' Wo have come lo this world to accept 
it, not mai’ely to know it. Wo may 
become powerful by knowledge, but we 
attain fulness by sympathy. The liighest 
education is that which does not merely 
give us information but makes our life in 
harmony with all existence.’ By these 
powerful words Tagore has brought 
education very near religion. The 
attaining of fulness by sympathy and the 
achieving of harmony with all existence 
are the fruits of religion as well. In 
India vidya (education) must lead to 
Atmavidya (religion). In India ho who 
gives more knowledge is no teacher. He 
who uncovers in the student the fountains 
of Self-knowledge is the Teacher. India 
believes in an education that brings about 
a spiritual Bolf-discovory, that enables one 
to knoto oneself and to see the world and 
the self in their proper perspective. 
Education must make the student feel 
that ho is part of universal life and this 
feeling must flower forth in a complete 
escape from the small self, in devotion to, 
and service of, the collective life. It is 
exactly these virtues that have been the 
common underlying force in all great 
religions of the world. If education is to 
help man in self -discovery and self- 
developmertt and to prepare him for the , 


Hfc in society as a good and eflicient 
citizen it must lay the maximum stress 
on the cultivation of these virtues. When 
Tagore defined the highest education 
as that whicli makes our life in harmony 
with all existence he was asking us to 
incarnate in our education that holy 
enthusiasm, understanding tolerance;, 
social compassion and correct perspective 
which are the gifts of a true religious spirit. 
We say with all the emphasis at our. 
command that education to fulfil its 
true purpose must instal this universal, 
and liberalising religious, spirit in every 
heart. This is the task to which religious 

education in India should address itself. 
Narrowing bigotries and sectarian creeds . 

have thrown our country into the bottom- 
less pit of communal passion and hatred. 

It is with this background that we ha ve- 
to look at the problem of religious, 
education that is engaging the attention of. 
India today. Granted that religious 
education is necessary, is it not outraging 
the religious sentiments of Christian and 
Muslim students if principles of Hinduism 
arc taught in a combined class? To 
separate them for religious instruction 
is again to feed their communal con- 
sciousness. Then, who will be entrusted 
with the work of religious . education ? 
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Governmont or private bodies ? These are 
the questions discussed in the above 
context. 

In fundamentals all religions are alike : 
they are anxious to achieve the all-round 
perfection of man. From narrowness to 
breadth of vision, from weakness to 
strength, from inaccuracy to accuracy, 
from hatred to love, this is the transition 
that all religions work up in man. And 
the lives, of mystics and saints of all 
religions are vivid pictures of this transfor- 
mation. Without making a Muslim feel 
that he is a Muslim, or a Hindu that he is a 
Hindu, or a Christian that he is a Christian 
it is possible to teacli religion on the above 
lines. Perhai:)s no special assignment of 
periods is necessary, L. P. Jacks in his 
• A Living Universe brings out the idea 
beautifully. * Not long ago I met one of 
our great school -masters— a veteran in 
that high service. Where in your 
time-table do you teach religion ? I* I 
asked him. We teach it all day long 
he answered. We teach it in arithmetic, 
by accuracy. We teach it in language, by 
learning to say what we mean—* yea, yea 
and nay, nay * We teach it in history, by 
humanity. We teach it in geography, by 
breadth of mind. We teach it in handi- 
craft, by thoroughness. We teach it in 
astronomy, by reverence. We teach it in 
the playground, by fair play. We teach 
it by kindnees to animals, by o urtesy to 
servants, by good manners to one another, 
and by truthfulness in all things. Finally 
he added a remark that struck me— ‘ I do 
not want religion *.he said, * brought into 
this school from outside. What we have 
of it we grow ourselves'*. 

As to the question who should be 
entrusted with the work, the wisdom of 


New India has spoken through her first 
Minister for education, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad when he said, * If we want to 
safeguard the intellectual life of bur 
country, it becomes all the more, necessary 
for us not to leave the imparting of early 
religious education to private sources. We 
should take it rather under our direct care 
and supervision. No doubt a foreign 
Government had to keep itself away from 
religious education. But a national 
Government cannot divest itself of this 
responsibility. To mould the growing 
mind of the nation on right lines is its 
primary duty. In India, we cannot have 
an intellectual mould without religion.* 

If the Government takes up religious 
education it will be ensuring uniformity. 
Also it will save religious education from 
going into narrow bigotry and sectarianism. 
It is very probable that religious education 
may fall into that grove when entrusted to 
private bodies. Sometimes we are stagger- 
ed when we come face to face with the most 
corroding bigotry that still exists in India 
side by side with the most universal teach- 
ings of the Upanishads. India is a strange 
amalgam of universality and fanaticism. 
There are in India today Vaishnavites who 
would not walk along the street in which 
stands a Shiva temple 1 They are also 
Hindus ! 

No generation of youths has seen so much 
of communal hatred and war and has been 
embittered by it as Jthe present one in 
India. The growing mind of the nation 
should be purged of this communal poison 
and only a liberalising religious education 
can do this. An attitude of under, 
standing and dynamic tolerance towards 
other views and faiths and an honest devo- 
tion to one’s own must be the prominent 
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note of this religions education. Hinduism 
has got in it enough to inspire and sustain 
such an education. The soul of tolerance 
that uttered the words, Truth is one, sagos 
call it by various names, has reminded us 
from time to time that understanding and 
tolerance are alone the supreme good. 
‘ There are different paths of realization as 
enjoined by the three Vedas, Sankhya 
Yoga, Pasupala doctrine and Vaishuava 
Sastras. Persons following different paths 
— straight or crooked — according as they 
consider that this path is best or that one 


HINDU 

By Pbof. 

I 

Hindu ethics is- entirely subordinate to 
Hindu metaphysics. Ethics is the science 
of human conduct and character. It is 
a study of what a man ought to do and 
ouglit to bo. The latter is more import- 
ant than the former. For conduct is 
only an outward expression of character. 
A sense of duty presupposes a virtuous 
disi)osition. But i>oth what a man ought 
to be and what he ought to do will ulti- 
mately depend upon the general relation 
of man to the universe in which ho finds 
himself. The purely moral question of 
oughtnoss depends upon the wider question 
of the end and aim of human life. In 
other words, the question of what a man 
ought to be or should do give precedence 
to the question of why he ought to be ov 
do such and snch a thing. The Hindu 
sages therefore rightly made their ethics 
entirely subordinate to their metaphysics. 


is proper due to the difference in temjicra- 
ments, reach Thoc alone just as rivers 
enter the ocean.* Let India’s national 
Government bring out such gems from the 
depths of Indian wisdom and give the 
benefit of their light to the growing mind 
of the nation. Hinduism, the mine of 
understanding tolerance and assimilative 
genius has a signific nt role to fulfil to- 
day by initiating a programme of religious 
education that will build up a healthy and 
assimilative mind in the youths of the 
nation. 


ETHICS 

). S. Sabma 

Eightly were they more interested in the 
problem of ultimate Ileality than in the 
problem of human conduct. 

Their insight led them to the conclusion 
that the ultimate Ileality in the universe 
is pure Spirit- -pure Being, Consciousness 
and Bliss — the One without a second. 
It is the One that appears as the many, 
when viewed through the framework of 
time and space, just as white light appears 
as a band of miiiry colours when looked at 
through a prism of glass. The infinite, 
undivided and indivisible Spirit seems to 
become sundered into finite spirit and 
matter— into atman and anatman— here 
below giving rise to a hierarchical order 
of beings ranging from rocks, plants, 
animals, men and gods to the Supreme 
Godhead. At one end of the scale is the 
lifeless stone which is all matter and in 
which the spirit lies dormant and at the 
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other is Grod who is all spirit and in whom 
matter lies absorbed. In between these 
two oxtreinos are plants, animals and 
men in the ascending order of spirit and 
the descending order of matter. Spirit 
appears as life in plants, as life and mind 
in animals, and as life, mind and reason 
in men. The plant has more of spirit 
manifested in it than the stone and hence 
is slightly nearer to God and nearer to the 
goal of creation. Similarly, the animal is 
nearer to the goal than the plant, man is 
nearer than the animal, a good man is 
nearer than a bad man, a saint is nearer 
than a sinner. It may be that there are 
beings superior to man in other worlds 
than ours — beings who bridge the gulf 
between man and God. But those of 
those wo have no definite knowledge. Thus 
the universe seems to be a vast arena 
where there is a perpetual conflict going 
on between atman and anatinan, giving 
rise to a hierarchical order of dual beings, 
till at last the dualism of spirit and matter 
is overcome and the sundered spirit 
regains its original wholeness and be- 
comes absolutely free from any kind of 
limitation. This law of spiritual progres- 
sion in creation is one of the fundamental 
postulates of Hindu speculative thought. 
The Hindu view of Inynan history, of 
hmiian. society and huiban individuality 
is all based on this law. Progress every- 
where is to be judged in terms Jf increas- 
sing spiritual values. The Hindu thinkers 
called the consummation of these values 
in God, moksha. It is a liberation which 
takes place not in time, but from time. It 
is an awakening of the slumbering or 
dreaming soul to its own reality. It is 
from this metaphysical view of the 
universe and man’s position in creation 
that the Hindu sages derived their ethics. 


TI 

God's being is the goal of man's be- 
coining. If God's being is the state of 
moksha or absolute fvoodom of^the spirit 
beyond time, the process of man's be- 
coming in time is Dharma or the gradual 
realisation of that freedom. We may 
therefore say that Dharma is only 
moksha in the making. It is the moral 
law leading to the final emancipation 
of man. It is half divine and half human. 
Being divine, it demands obedience, and 
being human, it is subject to change and 
progress with knowledge and experience. 
And its validity always depends upon the 
extent to which it promotes moksha. In 
other words, Dharma is the transcript 
of moksha in the time-process and under 
human conditions it is the law which 
has ultimately to fulfil itself in spiritual 
freocloin beyond lime. On earth it has 
to exercise itself in regnlaling men's lives 
before it omorgos into the heaven of 
moksha. This is the significance of the 
terms used in the famous Hindu formula 
of Dharmartha-kama-moksha describing 
the fourfold end of life. Artha means 
wealth and kama moans desire. The 
acquisition of wealth and the gratification 
of desires are to be permitted only within 
the bounds of Dharma or the moral law. 
No man is to be permitted to acquire 
possessions and indulge in passions beyond 
what is good for himself and for the 
society in which he, lives. Both as an 
individual and as a citizen one should 
follow Dharma and thus qualify oneself 
ultimately for moksha. Thus the formula 
of Dharma-artha-kama-moksha gives us 
in a nut-shell the Hindu view of life here 
and beyond. Dharma is what a man 
ought to do and moksha is the reason why 
he ought to do it. c 
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Dharma in its widest sense is the law 
of one’s being. But in a restricted sense 
it connotbs the moral law. In this sense 
it is a peculiarly human attribute. The 
sub-human world has no morality, because 
the self there has not yet become an 
organised unit aware of itself or aware of 
good and evil. Morality implies a con- 
scious conflict between good and evil, 
between idijal and the actual. Jt is based 
on self-consciousness which is absi^nt from 
the sub-human world. Up to the level 
of humanity the evolution of the spirit 
is involuntary. With man it becomes a 
voluntary lU’ocess. Morality therefore 
begins with man. Apparently it also ends 
with man. Eov when ho attains moksha, 
or, in other words, when the individual 
self has expanded into the universal self^ 
evil ceasos to exist and morality loses its 
meaning. Dharma then transcends itself 
and becomes Ananda or blissful porfection- 
Morality is only the strait and narrow 
gate through which man has to pass before 
ho ceases to be man and goes beyond. 

It will be seen, therefore, that when 
wo attribute morality to subhuman creat- 
ures we exalt them to the rank of man, 
and in speaking of the moral attributes 
of the Supremo Spirit we are bringing it 
down to the level of man, that is, wo are 
entertaining an anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the Deity. Kightly therefore, 
does Hinduism, while attributing to 
Iswara, the personal God, all moral qual- 
ities in their perfection— such as mercy, 
justice and love — carefully excludes them 
from Brahman, the impersonal Absolute, 
which is to be describad only in negatives, 
* not*this» not th^ '• 


Dharma may, therefore, be described 
as the unique privilege of man. It is the 
heavenly light vouchsafed to him for his 
guidance through his long journey from 
the animal to the divine. The light at 
first is something external coming to him 
from the society in which he finds himself, 
from the inspired scriptures of his race 
and from the example of the saints and 
heroes who have gone before him. But 
it soon becomes an internal light, on inner 
voice foreshadowing the sovereignty t>f 
the spirit within. When the spirit is 
well established in man, Dhar)na ceases 
to be a mere set of rules and regulations 
or a more catalogue of virtues, but the 
will of an independent ethical personality- 
a Dharmatma—who becomes a shining 
light to all men. 

IV 

Taking into account this process of 
illumination we may sav that llie Dharma 
of an individual depends upim various fac- 
tors. firstly, it depends upon the characte- 
ristic beliefs of chc community in which he 
lives and of the age to which he belongs. 
The dharma of a civilized man is different 
from that of a savage. Wc cannot judge 
the man of the Middle Ages according to 
modern standards. Or, again, on the 
(lucstion of duelling an Englishman of the 
18th ccnliiry cannot bo judged according 
to the standards of an Englishman of the 
19th. On the question of killing animals 
for food the standards t)f a vegetarian 
society are diffe! ent from those of a non- 
vegetarian society. On the question of 
war the standards of a pacific civilization 
are different from those of a militarist 
civilization. Instances like these can be 
multiplied. 
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Secondly; man’s dharma depends upon 
his profession and the position lie occupies 
in society. A soldier’s duty is different 
from a doctor’s, a teacher’s duty is diffe- 
rent from a pupil’s and so on. In ancient 
India where professions were mostly here- 
ditary every caste was supposed to have its 
own Varna dharma. But in modern 
society, whore professions arc not heredi- 
tary, there cannot obviously be any caste 
duties but only professional duties. 

Thirdly, a man’s dharma may also exce- 
ptionally depend upon the peculiar 
circumstances in which he is placed. 
Even a truthful doctor has to encourage a 
dying man with hopes of recovery. We 
have frequently to sot aside ' a lower law to 
observe a higher law or have to sacrifice 
the letter of the law to the spirit of it. 

These three are external factors. But 
there are also some internal factors. Eor 
instance, it is the duty of every man to 
develop to the fullest extent the gifts with 
which Nature has endowed him and utilise 
them for the benefit of all. One may have 
a genius for music, another for mathe- 
matics, a third for business organisation 
and a fourth for scientific research. Each 
man has to cultivate his own individual 
gifts for the benefit of the society in which 
he lives. And that society may be said to be 
the ideal one in which every individual is 
made to occupy the position to ^hich he is 
entitled by his own natural gifts and 
endowments. 

Again, a man’s dharma depends upon the 
stage of inner development which he has 
reached. What is right and legitimate in 
one’s youth may not be so in one’s old age^ 
What is dharma in one period of a man's 
life may become adharma in another 
period. The duties of Prince Gautama 


became different when he became the 
Buddha. As a prince his duty was to 
learn how to rule his kingdom, but after 
his illumination his duty was to renounce 
the world and become a wandering 
Teacher. 

Thus what ‘may be called the relative 
dharma of a man depends upon various 
factors some of whicn are external and 
some internal 

V 

Distftict from the relative dharma of 
an individual is the universal dharma 
common to all. A man’s aim should le 
to rise through his relative dharma to 
the dharma common to* all men in 
all stations of life. Virtues arc common 
to all men. They are tlie same in all 
^religions. Only every religion tries to 
omphasizo a few of them and bring all 
the others under these so-called cardinal 
virtues. The old CTiacco-lloman religion 
looked upon prudence, fortitude, temper- 
ance and justice as the cardinal virtues. 
Christianity emphasises faith, hope and 
charity, Islam emphasies equality, unity 
and brotherhood. Similarly Hinduism 
emphasizes purity, self-control, detach- 
ment, truth and non-violence. Ahimsa or 
non-violence is considered the highest 
virtue in the Indian spiritual tradition. 
Its exaltation in the Asokan inscriptions, 
in Jain practice and in the teachings of 
Mahatma Gandhi is, well known. It is 
only when all nations accept non- 
violence as the highest virtue both in 
theory and practice and permanently ban 
war of any kind as a sin and a crime that 

it The faotora mentioned here are called in Hindu 
religious literature (1) Yugadharma, (2) Varnadha- 
rma. (3) Apaddharma, (4) Svadharma in deeper 
sense and (5) Asrama dhartoli. - 
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mankind will be raised above the level of 
the brute. The cardinal virtues of a 
religion dotonnine the individuality of the 
civilization which is based on it. The 
pacific and tolerant character of Hindu 
civilization is well knov/n. Its enemies 
have always taken advantage of it. 

VI 

Some critics say that social service 
forms no integral part of Hindu ism, that 
the teaching (^f the Hindu sages is too 
other-worldly and that their ideal of 
sannyasa is mere quietism. This charge 
may be true of the |)racticc of modern 
Hindu society, but not of the Hindu 
religious theory. For instance, the whole 
teaching of the Jiliaoavad Gita is the 
standing refutation of the statement. It 
is well known that the object of that 
great scripture was to make Arjuna do his 
duty in the world and not run away from 
it. Wo are taught that just as Isvara 
remains in the world of his creation and 
incessantly works in it tlioiigh ho has 
nothing to gain thereby, so should man 
remain at his j)ost of duty and work not 
with aj\y seliish object but for the g«)od 
of the W(n Id. He sliould be in the world 
but not of it, as a drop of water on a lotus 
leaf. The Gita also takes care to mention 
in its descriptions of yogins in a state of 
beatitude that they are still interested in 
the good of all creatures (Sarva bhuta 
lute ratah). Far from service to society 
being ignored in Hinduism, it lies implicit 
in the very concept of Hindu dharma. 
For the word dharma etymologically 
means that which binds, and it is inter- 
preted to mean that which binds society 
together. 

Also, according to Jlindu writers on 
political science, the aim of the State is 


the maintenance of the Dharma of all 
classes of the society. The Hindu king 
was not in theory an absolute monarch. 
He was only on 3 of the limbs of the 
State. Nor was the State in any sense 
absolute as in the theories of European 
writers. 'J'hc Hindu theory never re- 
cognised either the divine right of kings 
or the divine theory of States, Dharma 
was, for Hindus, above the power of the 
king or of the State. Nor did Hinduism 
rec(^gnise any Church with absolute 
power pretending to embody Dharma in 
itself and vying with the State in its 
jurisdiction over men. In the history of 
Hinduism it was not the State or the 
Church but the great Rishis, saints and 
sages, like Mahatma Gandhi at present, 
that from time to time adjusted the 
Dharma of their age to the growing ideas 
and needs of the time. 

VII 

If Dharma, as we said above, is the 
transcript of Moksha on earth, if its pur- 
pose is ultimately to raise man to the level 
of God, it is obvious that the span of 
human life is all too short for the fulfil- 
ment of its object. Most men in the world 
arc yet too near the animal level, and very 
few of them seem to make any progress in 
the direction of the goal in their lives. So 
if the huge cosmic dharma is not to end in 
a fiasco, if the great fight between Atman 
and Anatinan on various levels of being is 
not to prove a drawn game, physical death 
must not mean tlio end of the souTs battle 
but only a change in the souFs equipment. 
The fight must go on elsewhere— either on 
earth once again or in other worlds, either 
in another body or perhaps a series of 
bodies— till the creation’s goal is reached. 
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Thus it is their metaphysical view of 
life that led the Hindu thinkers to formu- 
late the well-known moral law of Karma, 
according to which, ‘ as a man sows, so 
shall he reap * either in this life or in the 
life after death. God does not sit in 
jtidginent on our thoughts and actions on 
some distant future day in thunder and 
lightning but here and now through the 
law of retributive justice which is wrought 
into our very natures. The law of Karma 
is only an extension into the moral world 
of the invariable sequence of cause and 
effect that we see in the physical world. 
Just as, whenever wc put our hands into 
the fire we burn our fingers, so also when- 
ever we think evil thoughts or do evil 
deeds wc degrade ourselves. What we are 
at present is the result of what we thought 
and did in the past and what we shall be in 
the future will be the result of what we 
think and do now. The texture of our souls 
will depend upon our own weaving at the 
loom of time. According to the law of 
Karma the mental and moral tendencies 
which the soul acquires in a particular life 
as a result of its motives and actions work 
themselves out in suitable surroundings in 
the next. And new sets of tendencies are 
acquired which again seek a new environ- 
ment after that life is over. This process 
called Samsara goes on through countless 


lives, till the soul is lifted out of time and 
gains Moksha. Thus, according to Hindu 
thinkers, Samsara is a vast educational 
system where the Master allows his pupils 
to educate themselves by experiencing the 
natural consequences of their thoughts, 
desires and actions, while Ife is always 
present to sui^rviso, help and save. 

But ethical perfection, even if such a 
thing is attainable, is not the same as 
Moksha. For, on the ethical plane, the 
self is always an individual, however puri- 
fied it may be. But in Moksha a higher 
step has to bo taken and the self should 
divest itself of its individuality. Moral 
excellence is like a boat wdiich enables us 
to cross the dark waters of Samsara, but to 
reach the other shore we have to step out 
of the boat. That is why Hinduism 
teaches that by mere good works alone one 
cannot attain Moksha. Good works only 
purify the soul. But the purified soul has 
to overcome its own individuality and 
merge itself in the Self of the universe 
cither through self-forgetting love or 
through transcendent vision. It has to 
l>ass beyond the region of mere morality, 
beyond the dualism of good and evil, in 
fact, beyond all pairs of opposites to the 
One ineffable J3oing— Santam, Sivam, 
Advaitam. 



INDIA AND WORLD PEACE 

By Dr; M. Hafiz Syed, Ph.D., University of Allahabad. 


When we closely investigate the causes 
of the repeated world wars in the present 
time and the jmst ages we discover 
that the root cause of this evil is 
seated deep down in human 
heart and in the legacy of ignorance 
which we have inherited from our 
forefathers since time immemorial. ‘ We 
mutter disagreeable things about the 
cussed ness of the human race which goes 
everlastingly to school, yet always refuses 
to learn.' The present is said to be the 
age of scientific progress and universal 
learning. This may be so, but in reality 
our education and learning have been 
thrown away and we have not learnt to 
think for ourselves, to find out what is 
wrong with us and all other nations of 
the world. We have been making capital 
out of unessential things of life that do 
not count for much and have been 
neglecting to focus our attention on 
vital and essential things. Every group 
of individuals as a tribe or as a com- 
munity or as a nation has been thinking 
exclusively of its own self-interest 
completely ignoring the fact that we 
are mere parts of a bigger whole, namely 
common humanity and have a common 
source of our being. We are more 
conscious of belonging to this, that or 
the other nation than our common 
heritage of Oneness of humanity. 

It may sound strange, but none the 
less it is a historical fact that ancient 
Indian thought representing classical 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism have 
repeatedly emphasised and stressed upon 
common humanity^ based upon a common 


spiritual ideal. Therefore, they have 
enjoined us to take deep and abiding 
interest in the lokasangrahat the welfare 
of all living beings. Their universal and 
all-embracing teachings are manifestly 
meant for all living creatures irrespretivo 
of any caste or creed. This ideal may 
appear to be inconsistent with the 
present day social conditions prevailing 
in this ancient land where innumerable 
castes, creeds and denominations have been 
existing since a long time and have been 
sometimes at variance with each other. 
This attitude of theirs has not been in 
keeping with the ancient ideals of which 
India had been justly proud, namely the 
recognition and the unity of all human 
races having its base and foundation in 
essential spiritual unity. The differences 
of castes and creeds are related to outer 
social life and are not of much real im- 
ix)rtance, although they are made much 
of in these days. The heart and core of 
life is one and the same for all. On this 
innate ideal of unity of life is based the 
ideal of social and political life and the 
service of what is called now-a-days the 
service of common man. When this ideal 
of common humanity is recognised and 
realised by all the nations of the world, and 
when they have learnt to be guided by their 
reason and not by their baser emotions, 
it is then and then alone, that the mutual 
conflict and strife will come to an end. 

It is a most happy augury that the 
leaders of Indian thought and political life 
are in tune with the ancient Indian ideal 
and at the time of the dawn of Indian Inde- 
pendence they have clearly and uuequivo- 
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cally emphasised the essential unity of man- 
kind and have desired to live at peace with 
the rest of the world, wishing well for all 
and serving the common cause of 
human w ^Ifare and world peace. Sri 
Aurobindo in a message to the liberated 
India says ‘ An International spirit and 
outlook must grow up, also international 
forms and institutions. Even it may bo, 
such developments as dual or multilateral 
citizenship and the voluntary fusion may 
appear in the process of the change, and 
the spirit of nationalism loosing its 
militancy may, find these things perfectly 
compatible with the integrity of its own 
outlook. A new spirit of oneness will take 
hold of the human race *. lie further 
wants us to remember that ‘India’s spiritu- 
al conquest of the world has already begun. 
India’s spirituality is entering Europe 
and America in an ever-increasing 
measure. That movement will grow amid 
the disasters of the time, more and more 
eyes are turning towards her with hope 
and there is even an increasing resort not 
only to her teachings but to her psychic 
and spiritual practice.’ 

Our great leader, the first Premier of 
Free India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in 
all his past and present utteianccs has fully 
and unequivocally emphasised the fact of 
common humanity. He has good-will to- 
wards all nations. He believes ii a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth in which all would be 
equal sharers in opportunity and in all 
things that give meaning and value to life. 
We all know how ho toiled and strove for 
the freedom of mother India as a whole 
and not for any particular class or commu- 
nity. His innermost feelings and cherish- 
ed desires, to quote his own words are 
‘to develop close and diioct contact 


with other nations and to co-operate with 
them in the furtherance of world 
peace and freedom. ’ 

India’s whole culture and tradition 
should leave the world in no doubt that 
her whole weight will be thrown on the 
side of democracy and world peace. Dr. 
Bajendra Prasad in his speech at the Con- 
stitutent Assembly is reported to have 
remarked ‘ India’s empire outside her own 
borders had been of a different kind from 
all other Empires. India’s conejuest has 
been the conquest of spirit which does not 
impose heavy chains of slavery whether of 
iron or of gold on others but which tied other 
lands and other peoples to her with the 
more enduring ties of golden silk of culture 
and civilisation of religion and knowledge. 
We shall follow that same tradition and 
shall have no ambition save that of con- 
tributing our little mite to the building of 
peace and freedom in a war -distracted 
world.’ 

While discussing the problems of world 
peace in relation to India, it shall not be 
out of place to observe tliat of all the 
jXiople, even Mr. Jinnah who up till now has 
incessantly harped on the two-nation theory 
and separation of man from man on reli- 
gious grounds, has risen to the occiasion 
and has struck a striking note of 
goodwill towards all irrespective of caste 
or creed and has preached the ideal of 
universal tolerance' whieh we cannot 
but admire. Addressing the minority in 
Pakistan, Mr. Jinnah is re[)ovted to have 
remarked ‘ Every one of you, no matter 
what community you belong, no matter 
what your caste, colour or creed is, first, 
second and last, a citizen of this State with 
equal rights, privilege and obligations *. 
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He further added ‘ You arc free to go to 
your temples and to your places of worshij) 
in this State of Pakistan. While you may 
belong to one religion or caste or creed 
that has nothing to do with the business of 
the State.’ Finally comes this peroration 
every word of which demolishes the case 
of the division of India on the basis of 
religion : ‘We arc starting the State with 
no discrimination, no distinction between 
one community and another, between caste 
or creed, wo are starting with this funda- 
mental principle that we are all citizens 
and equal citizens of one State. We 
should keep that in front of \is as our ideal 
and you will find that in course of time 
Hindus will cease to be Hindus and 
Muslims will cease to be Muslims not in 
the religious sense, because that is the 
personal faith of each individual, but in 
the political sense as the citizens of the 
nation ’* In other words, religion or caste 
or creed has nothing to do with the busi- 
ness of the State. 'Fliis sound principle 
has been accepted by all the eminent 
political thinkers and statesmen of the 
world. 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction that 
thoughtful Indians and front-rank leaders 
who have deep and abiding faith in the 
unity of the world and its common source 
and destiny, have expressed their devout 
intention and firm determination of tread- 
ing the path of mutual goodwill, trust and 
harmony among the nations of the world 
and thus put an end to the mutual strife 
and dissension which results in world war. 
In the words of an old and well-tried 


maxim we have reason to believe that 
‘ truth triumphs in the end *. The 
nations of the world are completely 
exhausted by repeated wars during a short 
period of one generation and seek nothing 
but i>eace, security and harmony 
which can only be attained through the 
recognition and acceptance of our common 
humanity and the brotherhood of man 
which is a fact of naiure and cannot be 
disputed on religious or spiritual grounds 
because whatever may be our individual 
creed, almost all the religions of the 
world have recognised the fact that all 
human beings owe their origin to one 
Supreme Being whom we call by various 
names, God, Jehova, Jove, Ishwara, 
Allah or Din. God the supreme father of 
us all naturally wishes that all his 
children irrespective of caste, creed, 
race, sex or colour should live in peace 
and harmony for the furtherance of 
mutual welfare, peace and i)rosperity. 
We should not forget in this connection 
that it is not the religion that has 
preached separation from man to man on 
flimsy grounds but all these troubles and 
turmoils are entirely due to lack of right 
understanding and true religious or 
spiritual outlook which is assuredly 
universal and broad-based. On rational and 
scientific grounds also we have reason to 
believe that humanity is one and its fate 
and failings are shared by us all. The 
only thing that would contribute to the 
peace of the world is the recognition in the 
first place, of our common humanity and 
our interest in the welfare of all human 
beings. 



ONE WORLD— IN 

By Charles A. Moore, Ph. 
Barriers to World Philosophical Unity 

Furthermore, there are serious obstacles 
to philosophical world unity. They may 
be classified into three gioups :(a) attitu- 
dinal and methodological, (6) traditionalis- 
tic, and (c) doctrinal. 

Attitudinal and or Methodological Barriers 

Ignorance is the major item here, sheer 
factual and literal lack of knowledge on 
the part of the West generally, and, on the 
part of the East, what might be called 
‘ substantial ignorance *, that state of 
mind in which one knows the facts but 
fails or refuses to appreciate alien ideas. 
Factual knowledge and “ initial apprecia- 
tion are elementary pre-requisites of any 
sound approach to a world philosophy, but 
conditions in this respect are not ripe for 
significant advance. There are also other 
objectionable attitudes and methods. 
These are so obvious, once they are called 
to attention, that they may be merely listed 
as items in the “ easy ” and superficial 
approach to comparative philosophy : 

The facile and unsound attempt to 
characterize East or West simply, and, 
most frequently, in terms of some extreme 
or partial aspect of the philosophy. 

The setting up of “ straw soldiers ” in 
the form of weak or extreme anf untypical 
ideas or representatives, and then rejecting 
these fictitious representatives. 

The search for and noting of mere 
similarities, an approach which has its 
value if it leads to advance beyond this 
step but which is not only insignificant 
but potentially unsound if it take the form 
of using such comparisons D.erely as a 
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conrmation of one’s own tradition o r, 
worse, if it merely serve to indicate that 
one’s own tradition, since it includes 
“ similars ”, is therefore self-sufficient 
and can learn nothing from the other. 

There are other attitudinal faults which 
are more unique in East or West in 
particular. For example, in the East 
there are such approaches as the defensive 
attitude : the near-distortion either of the 
ideas of the West to make them fit 
Eastern patterns, or of the Oriental 
doctrines to make them conform to 
Western patterns ; the apparent acceptance 
of Western attitudes, such as science, 
while at tlie same time time holding 
unalterably to views which stand in direct 
contradiction to those attitudes ; and, 
finally ; the confusion of Western 
philosophy with Western culture or poli- 
tical and social action, this confusion 
leading to misunderstanding and sub- 
sequent unsound opposition and rejection 
of Western philosophy. 

The West, on its side, has been especi- 
ally guilty, as said, of wholesale ignorance. 
In this state of ignorance or very super- 
ficial and frequently false knowledge— or 
prejudice on the part of some who know — 
it has labelled the East so inaccurately 
that recognition of the greatness of Indian 
philosophy is out of the question. The 
West has very much to learn and much 
to unlearn about the East. As has been 
said, the West’s attitude of opposition and 
rejection could not have resulted solely 
from its sense of racial superiority ; it 
must be rooted in “ profound ignorance 
Part of the caus3, however, is another of 
those confusions so harmful to clear think- 
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ing, namely, the confusion of philosophy 
with social conditions and different and 
objectionable (to the West) modes of con- 
duct and life in the East. 

Traditionalistic barriers 

There are two basic approaches to 
strange or differing ideas ; to learn about 
them or to learn from them — assuming 
one is not so dogmatic as to ignore them 
altogether. So far, the West has been 
guilty on both counts, and the East gener- 
ally, only on the second. The point is, 
however, that both refuse to learn from the 
other. The reason for this is not philoso- 
phical ; it is political, social, emotional- 
racial, and psychological, in a word, 
“ traditionalistic **. This may bo called 
the fundamental barrier, for it underlies 
most of the existing ignorance. If one 
were completely open-minded, the “ instin- 
ctive ** love of learning would come into 
play, and “ other ** philosophies could not 
stand outside of the thinker’s ken. It is 
suggested that there is a fifth “ idol ” 
which Bacon failed to notice, viz., the Idol 
of Tradition. This Idol threatens to be 
the most deadly of all. 

Philosophy must be a total perspective 
in which adequate Consideration, in the 
name of reason, is given to all experiences, 
not to experiences as restricted by geogi’a- 
phicaJ boundaries. Traditionalism is 
merely another name for dogmatism. All 
philosophers accept the dictum of Plato 
that the philosopher is the spectator of all 
time and all existence. They must also 
recognize the clear fact that all time and 
all existence— and all experience — are not 
confined to any one group or area. In 
philosophy, man is not seeking ideas or 
doctrines that fit a tradition ; he is seeking 
the Truth that ’fits the human mind, the 


jnind of man universal, and to deny the 
reality of such a common mind of man is 
to nullify all thinking and to commit 
philosophical suicide. 

Not all would deny the charge of tradi- 
tionalism or accept the criticism just noted. 
Many, especially in India, are immers- 
ed in philosophical tradition, for the past 
is held to possess the final truth. It is not 
forgotten, of course, that freedom of ex- 
pression and debate, healthy rivalry among 
systems, and wide variety of conclusion 
characterized Indian philosophy in its best 
days. It is also a fact, however, that even 
then there were certain doctrines which 
dominated all significant Indian systems — 
especially within Hinduism— and that in 
recent centuries, for many and complex 
reasons,®^ traditionalism has been a power- 
ful factor in directing Indian philosophical 
thought. 

The Western thinker also suffers from 
traditionalism. His greatest i^ertinent 
wmkness in this respect is his apparent 
sense of racial superiority. And, although 
there is only a vague philosophical tradi- 

Sri Aurobindo ; *' Tho Arya*B Fourth Year” in 
Arya, Vol.lV, pp. 765 766; S. Radhakriihnan : 
Eastern religion and Western thought, p. 340, and 
Indian philosophy, Vol. I, p. 46, Vol. II, pp. 771, 
776, 777 ; B, L. Atreya ; Philosophy and Theosophy 
p. 136; P. T. Raju : " The Western and Indian 
Philosophical Traditions ’* in The Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, March, 1947, pp. 128d.* 
145, 154. 

Chief among such reasons for the traditiona- 
lism of recent Indian philosophy is, of course, the 
political factor, involving the necessity and the 
desirability of reassertion of the ancient Indian 
wisdom in contrast to foreign ruling forces which 
tended to minimize the importance of Indian 
phUosophioal achievements. The unfortunate 
confusion of philosophy and politics is widespread 
at the present time. 
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tion there is enough of a i>attern of think- 
ing to generate strong reactions against 
certain types of views and to demand a 
demonstration of reasonableness for all 
views. Because of this attitude, there are 
serious examples of traditionalism in 
Western philosophy, stemming primarily 
from its close association with science and 
its frequent overemphasis upon intellectua- 
listic rationalism. Its very limiting con- 
cept of the nature, methods, purpose, and 
scope of philosophy itself is one of the 
most im[)ortant of these. Others are its 
casual consideration or its almost auto- 
matic rejection of such Indian doctrines as 
methods as Yoga, intuition, spiritualistic 
realization of the Truth, etc. Such tradi- 
tionalism is deadly for East-West philoso- 
phy. (In the next section of this paper, 
certain doctrinal barriers will be mention- 
ed, and that which makes these doctrines 
obstacles may bo nothing but traditiona- 
lism. It is not considered so in the West, 
but closer examination of the facts reveals 
a combination of traditionalism, experi- 
ence, and philosophical reasoning which is 
difficult to reduce to either factor alone.) 

Doctrinal barriers. 

Increased knowledge and the overcoming 
of the general attitude of traditionalism 
will not alone have the way for world 
philosophical synthesis. There ar<? much 
more substantial obstacles, namely, specific 
apparently irreconcilable doctrines. A 
‘‘ meeting of extremes ” is not easy — if at 
all possible— and the tragedy is that in 
some of these instances the competing 
doctrines are extremes and apparently 
permit of no compromise. Absolutes 
cannot be synthesized as long as they 
remain absolute. The only solution lies 


in self-examination by East and West of 
seeming absolutes so that they can be seen 
(and not by outside critics) as not neces- 
sarily the final view or the exclusively 
absolute truth. There are two types of 
doctrinal barriers, the non-ultimate, as it 
wore, and the absolute. It is the task of 
comparative philosophy to distinguish 
between the less important doctrinal diffe- 
rences (those which are amenable to revi- 
sion or compromise) on the one hand, and 
the few basic differences, on the other, and 
then to work towards a perspective com- 
prehensive enough to include competing 
“ absolutes without doing violence to 
either, if such is possible, or, if not, to 
attack in a imrely philosophical manner, 
the question of the absolute status of 
irreconcilable doctrines. Unquestionably, 
there are irreconcilable absolutes in East 
and West, but there are few, if any, 
absolutes that are essential to or characte- 
ristic of either tradition, much less 
irreconcilable absolutes. Both East and 
West are much too complex and too rich 
in the variety of their vision and doctrines 
To be reduced in essence to any single view 
and to be declared incompatible because 
their supposedly essential and absolute 
doctrines are irreconcilable. This has 
been a major fallacy of the past. 

Thus, even at this most crucial of all 
considerations of this paf)er, the obstacles 
tend to collapse if the true spirit of philo- 
sophy is aroused, and if a sincere, unpre- 
judiced, and profound effort is made to 
reach a meeting of the minds of lilast and 
West. It is the spirit of the philosophers 
of East and West which must become 
reconcilable— that is the only .prohibitive 
barrier. 
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Be all this as it may, it cannot be denied 
that there are certain emphases on funda- 
mental matters in both East and West, 
which, being the chief contributions of the 
respective traditions, must be compatible, 
but which, as a matter of fact, stand in 
strong contrast. Sankara’s extreme spiritu- 
alistic monism, the literally interpreted 
doctrine of may a or world-illusion, the 
doctrine of “ neiij neii ”, the doctrine of 
the all-important status of intuition, and 
the world-negating ethical ideal of the 
samnyasi and moksa come to mind instant- 
ly. The contrasting tendencies of the 
West need not bo mentioned. 

It is the writer’s opinion that these 
doctrines do not represent the universal or 
absolute essence of Indian philosophy, and 
that the opposites are not the absolute 
spirit of the West. The difficulty may be 
stated only hypothetically. // these Indian 
doctrines in their extreme /orms represent 
attitudes and ideas that must bo retained, 
come what may, then, “ One World ” in 
philosophy is impossible. However, the 
great variety of texts, thinkers, and systems 
of Indian philosophy suffice to undermine 
such a narrow interpretation even of the 
emphases of Indian philosophy ; certainly 
these extreme views are not synonymous 
with Indian philosophy, as so often thought 
in the West. 

In some of these cases, however, there 
is reason for considering the view quite 
basic and all but universal, namely, the 
fact that at the point of final analysis or 
ultimate Truth the doctrines of the spiritual 
nature of Keality, of the final authority 
of intuition, and of the ultimate goal of 
moksa stand as fundamental to all Indian 
philosophy, barring only ancient materia- 


lism, which, as 8ri Aurobindo has said, 
was treated only with a ” side glance ” by 
Indian thinkers.'^ It may be that closer 
analysis or ingenious synthesis may 
question the ultimacy of moksa and intui- 
tion or achieve a synthesis with opposing 
Western tendencies. Thus, the only 
major and fundamental barrier to East- 
West synthesis would lie in the alisohite 
and unquestioned doctrine of the spiritua- 
lity of ultimate Reality. (To all intents 
and piii’iioses an Indian philosopher cannot 
be a thoroughgoing materialist.) This is 
the main teaching of the Upanishads and 
no system which has challenged it has 
survived long or significantly. It is not 
the doctrine itself that • precludes East- 
West synthesis so much as it is the axio- 
matic, unquestioned, traditionalistic 
acceptance of this ancient teaching, with 
which all later Indian philosophizing must 
be consistent. The only marks of Western 
philosophy are its belief in the completely 
uncommitted mind and the demand of the 
reasonableness of any and every doctrine. 
’J'o the extent that this attitude and 
method are employed by Indian philosophy 
there will be no quarrel, but reverent 
acceptance of any doctrine, primarily on 
the basis of tradition, alone, cannot 
recommend to the West an attitude or the 
philosophical mind which finds its ultimate 
Truth in that manner. It may well be 
that India cares little for the attitude of 
outsiders, but world philosophy is impossi- 
ble unless East and West can see “ eye to 
eye ” on ultimates. 

The underlying Kinship of East and West — 

^^Man Universal”. 

Man is man, the same universally in 
his essential nature, and yet men are 

Th§ RenaiBaance in Indian p. 10. 
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different. This twin-tnith is fundamental 
to world-tinity in philosophy, which must 
achieve a richness capable of doing justice 
to the greatness and wisdom of differing 
cultures and traditions and at the same 
time reach a comprehensive Truth which 
alone is true for all. The citing of 
differences inevitably strengthens opiwsi- 
tion and leads to alienation ; it also draws 
attention from the much more funda- 
inental identity of man as man. Western 
philosophers hope for world unity on the 
basis of reason, primarily because they 
feel that man is characteristically and 
essentially hovio sapiens ^ a thinking being, 
marked universally by reason, and there- 
fore, in the Socratic tradition, men are 
able to work together towards common 
truths which will be reasonable and thus 
acceptable to all. 

However, the experiences of man in 
East and man in West arc different, and 
since experiences influence philosophical 
conclusions, philosophical doctrine in 
East and West must differ. Nevertheless 
these differences need not bread isolation 
or pessimism in the search for common 
fundamental ideas and ideals. Differing 
attitudes and doctrines are all reflections 
of experiences of men. Homo sum ; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto. It is not 
possible for all men to have the same 
experiences in fact, but it is possible for 
all men to learn to appreciate the 
experiences of others and therefore to 
understand and appreciate the attitudes — 
and the philosophies— of their fellowmen. 
The great variety and multiplicity of 
experiences and opinions are not barriers ; 
they are great benefits for they reflect and 
enhance the richness of human life and 
thonghtf As Prof. Hocking has written, 


“ The very fact that the Orient has 
different modes of intuition — which is 
sometimes put in the misleading form that 
there is a gulf between the mentalities of 
East and West — is the fact which makes 
their contributions to philosophy so 
important to us, and ours to them.” ^ If 
idiilosophy is ” total perspective ”, as all 
agree, differences of particular perspective 
are crucial to the total picture, which alone 
is true. Differences, along with a natural 
tendency to traditionalism, isolate men in 
fact ; but differences of experience, 
practice, and ideas are the life-blood of 
of philosophy, provided they are seen as 
only the partial visions which they are. 

Despite differences in tendencies and em- 
phases, East and West have much in comm- 
on in philosophy. The doctrine that there 
arr inalienable differences in mentality, 
that Oriental philosophy cannot bo translat- 
ed or explained for the Westerner — in other 
words, the tlicory of the ” inscrutability ” 
of the Oriental mind — cannot bo borne 
out by a study of the East’s philosophies. 
While similarities are not identities, 
nevertheless, the almost innumerable 
” similars ” in Oriental and Western 
philosophies, in problems, methods, ideas, 
and conclusions, belie the view that East 
and West are ” speaking foreign langu- 
ages ”, as it wore, in philosophy. There 
is no East or West in philosophy in 
essentials. India, in its intuitional leap 
beyond the strictly intellectual and in its 
religious motivation, often goes one step 
farther than the West, but, along the way, 
the common nature of the philosopher in 
reasoning his way to the final Truth is 
very evident. One of the tragedies of 

** Value of the Comparative Study of PhiloBO* 
phy” in PhiloBophy^Eaat and Wssi, p. 7, 
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descriptions of Oriental philosophy in the 
West has been the failure to com: 
prehend and to emphasize this basic one- 
ness of * philosophy — despite variations 
(often only a matter of nomenclature) and 
differences of emphasis. 

The Synthesis of East and West — Proposed 

Working Principles, 

Almost all writers in the field of com- 
parative philosophy think in terms of 
some form of synthesis of the two. Many 
have been the suggestions for a specific 
method of synthesis, ranging from a too 
simple addition of hitlf-truths to all 
inclusive eclecticism or an almost in- 
conceivably comprehensive (a grand 
synthesis”), which would include every 
experience in fullness and at its face 
value.®*^ In most instances it has been 
suggested that synthesis take the form of 
a combining of elements which supple- 
ment each other : the spiritual and the 
worldly *, the humanistic and the religious; 
intuition and reason ; concepts by pos- 
tulation and coJiccpts by intuition 
religion, humanism, and science ; 

“ negative ” and “ positive ’* ethical 
theories and practices. It is sound to 
synthesize truly supplementary views, but 
in many cases the complementary ideal 
can be achieved only by distortion or 
over -simplification of one or both of the 
factors in the supposed synthesis. If the 
concepts and practices of East and West 
are of such a character as to supplement 
one another, and if East and West are 
both correct in their particular emphasis, 
a synthesis is acceptable. However, 

B. L. Aireya: Philosophy and Theosophy, 
p. 114. 

« F. 8. C. Northrop * Th# Meeting of Eatt and 
West and "The Complementary Emphaeei of 
Eaatem Intaitive andWeatern Soientido Fhiloio- 
phy" in Philosophy^East and Weet, Ch, VIII,- 
eipeoially p. 233. 


“ incongruous assimilation and ” an 
incongruous and inharmonious mixture”®® 
must be avoided. Only if East and 
West can bo synthesized in an “ organic 
assimilation®^ ** is a sound world philos- 
ophy to be attained. 

More miscellaneous but less promising 
suggestions for synthesis have included 
(1) that the East should abandon its 
tradition and become westernized, (2) 
that the West should return to its ancient 
Christian tradition, which is Oriental, 
(3) that India should return entirely to 
its ancient tradition, (4) that there should 
be a world-wide philosophical tolerance- - 
which is no solution of the philosophical 
problem, despite its possible validity and 
practicality in the sphere of religion, and 
(5) the apparent solution of outstanding 
present-day Indian advocates of world 
unity, described by one of the group thus : 
Certain Western ideas she [India] is 
taking in, such as liberty, c(]uality, 
democracy, not inconsistent with her 
vcdantic Truth— but she is not at ease 
with them in the Western form and has 
already begun thinking of giving to them 
an Indian which cannot fail to be a 
spiritualized form.”®® This is perhaps 
an essential first stop towards world unity- 
for both East and West — but it is only a 
first stop. The Truth is still assumed to 
be the traditional truth. 

The solution is thus seen to bo most 
elusive and extremely difficult. Eurther- 
more, it is premature to expect world unity 

** Sri Aurobindo : ** The Renaieaanee in India ” 
p.43. 

Sri Aurobindo : ** Is India Civilised *’ in Arya 
Vol, V. p. 306. 

Si Hu Shih : Introduction to the Development of 
the Logical Method in ancient China, p. 7. 

8ri Aurobindo ; ** la India Civilised ” in Arya 
Vol. V, p. 312. 
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at once. The hope for the future, thinking 
within limits of feasibility, is the genera- 
tion of an indispensable new spirit. A 
merely sui)erficial interest in and cordiality 
to another tradition is not enough. The 
situation demands the true spirit of philo- 
sophy, a substantial transformation of out- 
look, including not only the conviction of 
the limitation of one’s own tradition, but 
the more difficult positive conviction that 
the other tradition may have correctives or 
a greater truth which will question the 
very basic principles of one’s own tradition. 
Sneh a spirit wall automatically overcome 
the three serious obstacles to “One World” 
namely, ignorance, traditional prejudice, 
and the insistent maintenance of extreme 
doctrines that preclude synthesis. The 
outlook is highly favorable, not only 
because of the aforementioned trends 
towards a greater meeting of the minds, 
but also becaiise, both within philosophy 
and in the world at large, as said at the 
outset, all forces are driving in the same 
direction, by virtue oi the recognition 
that we cannot live alone and have peace 
and that we cannot think alone and reach 
Truth. 

An initial program for this new spirit is 
suggested. In the program the first step 
is that the West must learn about Oriental 
philosophy, its great richness, depth, and 
variety of perspective, as well as, in 
particular, its major contrasting emphases. 
The East must dissociate philoso\)hy from 
politics and make the wisdom of the West 
more keenly felt in its philosophizing. 
The West ^ and the East, 

A. B. Dhruva ; Prefidential Addrois, Indian 
Philosophy section. Indian Philosophical Congrtss, 
Second Session, p. 6. 


too** must expand its narrow concepts 
of philosophy, reason, mind, consciousness, 
and, perhaps above all, the range of 
acceptable experience or fact upon 
which to base its theories. The East 
must pay greater heed to the facts and 
values of this life and this world;*® 
it must enlarge its concept of the 
“spiritual”,*® which now jeopardizes the 
significance of man’s activities in the hero 
and -no The West must not automati- 

cally reject intuition or truths derived 
from intuition, but, regardless of their 
source, it must he content with judging 
the results on the basis of reasonableness — 
Indian philosophers themselves make the 
same demand and the same test. The East 
on its side, must feel this criterion 
of reasonableness more keenly and apply 
it more rigorously to tradition itself. 
Finally, in the [ ractical sphere, the West 
must turn its attention mor^ seriously to 
the higher and more ultimate side of man 
and life, and the East can aid in this by 
not making spirituality imply mysticism “ 
or complete renunciation and the apparen- 
tly world-denying goal of escape or moksa. 
In these ways East and West may be able 
to approach some acceptable common 
values, and on these can be based world 
peace and a “ more balanced outlook ” in 
philosophy and life. 

The Indian often says, for example, *' Philo. 
Sophy for us is a Mok^ha-8a$tra (or “ Atmavidya ") 
which the Westerner considers a narrowing of the 
range of the subject, 

S. Radhakrishnan Bonttm Religion and 
Waotern Thought^, p, 267. 

>* Dilip Kumar Roy : Among iko Qroat, p. 262* 
See also Sri Aurobindo : TKo Rona\$aaneo in India. 

S. Radhakrishnan: EaH$m Religion and 
Weetm Thought, pp. 276, 206. 381. 



BH^TI IN MAHARASHTRA 

By F. D. JoSHi 


Nainasankirtana is a very popular 
institution in Maharashtra. Its followers 
are known as Varkaris. Fandharpur is 
the centre of pilgrimage and Vithal is the 
presiding deity. Varkaris tiock to this 
place on every Ekadasi day. Especially 
twice during the year, on Ashadha 
Buddha and Kartika Buddha Ekadasis, 
even in this 20th century, lakhs of 
pilgrims from all castes go there singing 
Bhajans en route. They bathe in river 
Chandrabhaga, enter the temple, embrace 
the deity, lay their heads at God’s feet 
and become one with Him. The whole 
atmosphere is charged with Bhakti and 
you hear slogans like ‘ Ilamakrishna- 
Hari * ‘‘ Vithal — Vithal and “ Dnya- 
nadeo — Tukaram **. In the 17th century, 
a large number of these Varkaris who had 
been engaged in Nainasankirtana became 
what arc called ‘ Dharkaris people who 
could brandish their weapons and became 
real ‘ Defenders of Eaith ’ against the 
Muslim aggression of the time. 

The Bhagavata Dharma to which these 
Varkaris owed allegiance is compared to 
an cdilico with Dnyaneshwar as the 
foundation and Tukaram as its pinnacle. 
Their slogan Dnyanadeo -Tukaram pays 
homage to both these loaders. The 
four recognised leaders of Varkari 
Bainpradaya are Dnyaneshwar, Ekanath, 
llainadas and Tukaram. Their works 
are known as Maharashtra Veda. 
There arc many others from ail castes, a 
goldsmith, a barber, a gardener, a tailor, 
a potter and also a servant maid. A 
well-known [xiein of Namdeo (a tailor) is not 
included in these Vedas, but he is con- 
sidered to be a great master. Namdeo 
also wrote some of his Bhakti songs in 
Funjabi and Hindustani. Bamdas also 
has written songs in Hindustani. It is 
wrong to think t^at Ramdas hated other 


religions. He has said that * Bam Bahim 
to eka hi hai ’ (Ram and Rahim are one)* 
Bnt he hated oppression. 

The basis of Bhagavata Dharma is 
Bhagavad-Gita, which asks everyone to 
discard all religions and surrender unto 
Him so thatHo may deliver us from all sins. 
For the attainment of salvation there are 
two roads called, Nishthas — Dnyana and 
Yoga. Boine add a third, Bhakti, but others 
say that Bhakti is only a way leading to 
Dnyana which means Brahmatmaikya — 
dnyana. To achieve this goal it is 
necessary to resort to contemplation and 
meditation. For this again concentration 
is necessary. For this purpose we require 
an image as wc illustrate a * point * by 
a dot. This is murti-puja or Baguna 
Bhakti. Bhagavata Dharma has been 
expounded by Bhri Krishna to Avjuna in 
the Gita and to Uddhava in the 11th 
chapter of the Bhagavata. 

Our Arya Dharma emphasises that there 
is only one supreme being. The Vedic 
conception that He pervades the whole 
universe and still something more is left 
of Him gradually recoded to the back- 
ground and live Gods (Vishnu, Bhiva, 
Gauapati, Bury a ami Devi) came to bo 
recognised as Panchayatana. Subsequently 
every individual Hindu had his own 
God so that there were 83 crores of 
gods. It is oil account of this frame ^.f 
Hindu mind that Islam and Christianity 
could not find this land of Hindustan 
fertile enough for the expansion of their 
faiths by means of persuasion. They had 
to adopt other moans. The Gita does not 
want us to extend our religion in the 
sense in which others have done it. Bo 
also it does not deny progress even to the 
so-called lower classes of the society. 
Followers of the Varkari Bampradaya do 
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not recognise these differences. On the 
other hand they have respected Bhaktas 
from all castes. 

Similarly, they do not consider one 
God to be better or worse than the 
other. Although they are Bhaktas of 
Vithal, Dnyaneshwar belonged to what is 
known as Natha sect, owing allegiance to 
Shiva. In his great book Dnyaneshwari, 
he has praised Krishna, the expounder 
of the Gita. Ekanath’s guru was Janardana- 
swaini, who was a direct disciple of 
Dattatraya. Bamadas as his very name 
implies, was a votary of Eama and saw no 
difference between Bama and Vithal. On 
the contrary Tukaram is not prepared to 
consider any other as god except Vithal. 
In his invocation which is generally 
addressed to Ganapati, he has clearly 
stated that Vithal is not different from 
Ganapati. The followers of Varkari 
Sampradaya address Vithal n.s 
‘ Vithai mouli * (mother Vithal). Is it 
not true that the child’s affection towards 
its mother is the purest and deepest form 
of love ? 

There are three methods of Nama- 
sankivtana in Maharashtra. First is 
Purana or Pravachana, which is the dis- 
course without any music. The second is 
Bhajana, which contains songs sot to 
music. The third is Kirtana, which is a 
fine blending of Pravachana and Bhajana. 
There is today good number of Kirtana- 
kars. You might perhaps have Heard of 
Godhade-buva or Gadage-buva, whose 
worldly belongings are a mud pot and a 
cloth stitched from rags. Still lakhs 
gather to listen to his discourses. 

All Varkaris are firm believers in 
Advaita. To them Bhakti is Nishkama 
Bhakti or devotion without desire. It is 
synonymous with Nishkama Karmayoga or 
Path of action without desire. 


Although Dnyaneshwar is considered 
to be the founder of Varkari Sampradaya, 
Bhakti marga in Maharashtra can be 
traced even to earlier days, some three 
centuries ago, when Mahanubhava Panth 
was established by Chakradharaswami. 
Followers of this sect respect the Vedas. 
They recognise five incarnations of God 
among which they count their founder. 
Their books have been written in 
Marathi, but in a secret code, so that 
those outside the Panth may not read 
them. Those have been very lately been 
decoded. The only difference between 
Mahanubhava Panth and Varkari 
Sampradaya is that the former stick to 
Dwaita while the latter are firm believers 
in Advaita. 

Dnyaneshwar (1275 — 1296 A. D.) has 
written many books, the chief of which is 
the commentary on the Gita. This is named 
by him as Bhavartha-^Dipihat and is 
popularly known as Dnyaneshwari, This 
has been written in about 9000 versos in 
Ovi metre, which is the Marathi adapta- 
tion of Sanskrit Anushtup. Dnyaneshwari 
is honoured by Varkaris, who carry it on 
their heads, and call it their ‘ mother *. 
Dnyaneshwar was a native of Alandi, a 
village near Poona. His father Vithal - 
pant left his wife at homo and went to 
Benares to become a Sanyasin. His guru 
Eamananda learnt later that he had left 
home without his wife’s permission and 
without repaying his forefather’s debts, 
(he was childless till that time) He ordered 
him to go back and once more lead a 
family life. Four children were born, of 
whom Dnyaneshwar was the second. Their 
upanayanam ceremonies could ^ot be per- 
formed as they were dubbed the children 
t>f a Sanyasin. They had therefore, to be 
taken to Paithan, the seat of learning in 
those days where pandits consented to 
their thread ceremonies. 
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Many miracles, snch as making a wall 
mobile and making a buffalo recite Vedas, 
are attributed to him. Until his time 
Vedic knowledge was considered to be a 
prerogative of Brahmins and Sanskrit was 
supposed to be the only proper vehicle. 
Dnyaneshwar was perhaps the first to 
breafi this tradition. He wrote his works 
in Marathi and made no apology for this. 
On the contrary, he proudly observes that 
his Marathi words would surpass even 
nectar in sweetness. Dnyane&hv'ari is 
the brightest- gem of Marathi literature. 
Mr. N. C, Kelkar, w'ho is known 
as ‘ Sahitya-Samrat * among Marathi 
scholars, has in his 75th year published 
a digest of Dnyaneshwari and finding new 
beauties, has picked up several gems 
from it. 

Ekanath (1528-1599 A. D.) was a native 
of Pailhan. He worked as a clerk under 
.lanardanaswami, a great devotee of 
Dattatraya, and in charge of Doulatabad 
Port. Janardanaswami introduced his 
disciple to Dattatraya who appeared to him 
in the form of a muslim Pakir. Kkanath 
once served all the food prepared for 
Bhraddha ceremony to untouchables. On 
another occasion he nursed an untouch- 
able. Tradition says that Shri Krishna 
served as a servant named Shrikhandya 
in Ekanath’s household. 

Ekanath wrote nearly 20 thousand 
verses as a commentary on the cleventli 
chapter of Dhagavata. It is in this 
chapter that Shri Krishna exix)unds 
Bhakti to his devotee Uddliava. In the 
course of this book he mentions that 
devotion to God in Dravida country will 
be very great, especially among the people 
living on the banks of five rivers, viz., 
Tamraparni, Kritamala, Payaswini, Kaveri 
and Pratichi. 

Samartha Ramadas (1608-1681) was a 
devotee, and at the same time he was 


recognised as Rashtra-guru , preceptor of 
the Nation. He introduced the worship of 
Dhanurdhari Ram, and ho is considered to 
be an incarnation of Hanuman. Ramdas 
established Hanurnan temples in all the 
places ho visited, and now every village in 
Maharashtra has a Hanuman temple, a 
unicpie institution. His mother spent 12 
years in doing penance to the Sun. Ramdas 
ran away from the marriage pandal and 
practised })enancc for 12 years. He 
spent further 12 years in pilgrimage 
throughout India. Ho studied the 
conditions of the people and established 
mutts throughout the country and put 
them in charge of his able disciples. 
These mutts were obviously helpful for 
Shivaji’s escape from Aurangazeb’s capti- 
vity in Agra to the South. He admired 
Shivaji’s work and helped liim in all 
possible ways. Shivaji was the heart of 
Hindu Dharma and Ramdas was his guru. 
Shivaji once laid the title deeds of the king- 
dom at the feet of Ramdas, but the guru 
returned the kingdom to his disciple, ask- 
ing him to administer it on his behalf. It 
then became the kingdom of Gods and 
Brahmins, and Shivaji was called Protec- 
tor of cows and Brahmins. The orange 
jlag denoted renunciation on which the 
Hindu Kingdom was based. 

Ramdas chose the Yuddha Kanda of the 
Bamayana for writing his commentary. 
His main book is Dasabodha, which 
contains all types of advice that a guru 
can give to his disciple, not only on spiritu- 
al, but also on worldly affairs. Ramdas 
advocated that religion should be the 
basis of politics. He said there could be 
no religious freedom without political 
freedom and expressed gratification when 
Shivaji began to achieve it. His expres- 
sion was simple and powerful. After 
Shivaji’s death, he wrote a personal letter 
to his son, Sambhaji, in which he asked 
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him to emulate his father. Ramdas 
entered Samadhi in Sajjangad, near Satava 
which was his centre of activities. His 
works have been collected and preserved 
by Mr. Shankar Shri Krishna Deo at 
Dhulia. 

Tukaram (1 608-1 G49) has been describ- 
ed as ‘ Shudra-Kavi * although he was a 
Vaisya. Shivaji was enamoured of Tuka- 
ram *s Kirtana, and surrendered himself to 
him, but he was directed to go to 
Ramdas. He had some adversaries, all 
of whom he conquered by love. He was 
vehement in condemning the wicked 
and hypocrites. He wanted devotees 
to be as soft as butter and at the same 
time as hard as Vajra. Tukaram was the 
only saint who is believed to have gone to 
Vaikuntha carrying his mortal body with 
him. He has not written any commentary 
on any Sanskrit work. He has written a 
number of extempore Abhangas, another 
adaptation of Sanskrit Anushtup metre. 

That in brief is an account of the 
four masters of Bhagavata Dharma in 
Maharashtra. Their followers came 
from all castes and even from the 
so-called untouchables. Borne of them 
were women. All these devotees were firm 
believers in Advaita. Dnyaneshwar has 
used a number of similies to illustrate 
how Advaita can be approached through 
Dwaita. Ekanath has described Shri 
Krishna as giving a long discourse to 
Uddhava and ultimately embracing him. 
They became one, as the Sun and his rays. 
Baniadas imagines God as coming before 
His Bhakta and giving whatever he wants, 
even the three worlds. But the Bhakta 
renounces everything and God and Bhakta 
became Viyogi and at the same time united. 

Regarding Namasankirtana, Dnyanesh- 
war says that Upasana or Bhakti marga is 
the easiest means to salvation e ipecially in 


the Kali Yuga. Harinama Sankirtana is the 
easiest way of attaining salvation. Ekanath 
says that even Mukti or salvation feels 
ashamed before Harinama Sankirtana. 
Shri Krishna says to Uddhava, ‘ I do not 
get that happiness in Ksheera sagara, I 
do not see it in Vaikuntha, but I get it in 
Kirtana, I am overjoyed. As the Bhaktas 
dance in their Kirtanas I also become one 
W'ith them and dance.’ Valmiki Rama- 
yana according to, Ramdas, contains a 
crore of verses and the extract of the 
whole thing is the one name Rama. If 
you churn the ocean of Bamayana. the 
butter that comes out of it is the name 
RAMA. 

Tukaram says that Namasankirtana 
will destroy all the sins committed by man 
during the previous births. He also says 
that Yama has ordered his servants not to 
approach places where llarikatha is 
going on. 

According to Dnyaneshwar, the Lord 
comes into the world because His 
Bhaktas are there. He says that he 
would bow down to his Bhakta, that 
he would wear his bhakta as a crown 
on his head and even bear his kicks as 
medals and emblems on his chest. 

It is not necessary for the Bliaktas to 
renounce the world ; tlioy should i)ractisc 
Nishkamakannayoga. Dnyaneshwar says 
that a Bhakta should look upon this world 
as a father looks upon his daughter ; he 
should have Nirabhila^sh vritti. Ekanath 
describes Krishna saying to LMdhava that 
Bhaktas need not renounce the world, and 
that they should carry on their duties 
to the society. 

Tukaram says that though a Bhakta 
becomes one with God on account of 
bhakti, he should still carry on Bhajnaa. 
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Lokamanya Tilak in his Gita Bahasya 
says that this is the maximum limit to 
which prayer can go. Ramdas does not 
merely raise the question whether a 
Bhakta or a Mukta should engage himself 
in worldly activities or not ; he goes fur- 
ther 'and says that ‘ effort ’ is ‘ God ’ in 
this world. 

The followers of Nainasankirtana are 
definitely followers of Advaita. They 


do not stick to Dvaita ; although they 
stand on the Dvaita platform for the time 
being, their ultimate aim is Advaita. They 
could see unity in diversity. They were 
tolerant of others ; they did not hate any- 
body ; their only advice was to love others 
and it was only on the strength of 
love and devotion that in the 17th cen- 
tury Ramdas and Tukaram were able to 
be the true defenders of the faith. 


SAYINGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

God to be God must rule the heart and transform it. 

If you have real faith in God, you cannot but feel for the humblest of His 
creation. 

Prayer is the only means of bringing about orderliness and peace and 
repose in our daily acts. 

Purity is the only weapon of the weak in body. 

The weak can never forgive. Forgiveness is the attribute of the strong. 

That education alone is of value which draws out the faculties of a student 
so as to enable him or her to solve correctly the problems of 
life in every department. 

Poor woman is mightier than man. Let not women ever despise their sex or 
deplore that they were not born men. 

Internationalism is possible only when nationalism becomes a fact. 

I want India’s rise so that the whole world may benefit. 

My goal is friendship with the world and I can combine the greatest love 
with the greatest opposition to wrong. 



SAINT TYAGARAJA 
IV — Reformist Zeal 
By Db. V. Raghavan 


In all walks of life, in the pursuit of 
particular activities, when a largo number 
of persons take to them, the ideals are not 
always well-kept in mind and corruptions 
arise. Owing to ignorance, idleness, 
vanity, avarice and other extraneous 
motives, there arise among the adherents, 
misguided innocents, formal token 
followers, imposters and several categories 
of exploiters. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary for those that realise the ideals in 
truth to endeavour to emphasise the funda- 
mentals, criticise the non-essential aberra- 
tions and condemn all abuse and exploita- 
tion. In this country, where religion and 
spiritual pursuit are with the people so 
much, there is no end to these kinds of 
defects developing on a largo scale ; and 
time and again, our writers and saints 
have tried to purge the movements of all 
accumulations thrown up by the deficiency 
of men’s ability and character,-— Purusha- 
dosha. The true Bhakta and Jnanin that 
Tyagaraja was, ho saw around him dry 
disputants among scholars, tiresome 
ritualists among performers of Karmas 
and those who made a livelihood out of 
their formal allegience to the role of 
Bhagavatas. All these, Tyagaraja denounc- 
ed thoroughly. Many of these songs form 
intsresting reading, as Tyagaraja employs 
in them a large number of similes and 
analogies. You find in them Tyagaraja’s 
poetic gifts, his satire and sarcasm. 

We had occasion to refer to Tyaga- 
raja’s ideas on how best the art of 
music should be cultivated and his criti- 
cism of those who had no grasp of the high 
significance of that art and degraded it by 
their association. We shall presently 
speak of his reformist zeal manifesting in 
the field oi Bhakti. 


Tyagaraja bemoans in a number of songs 
the ignorant, the misguided and vicious, 
and how they waste their time and ruin 
their life. Three long Divyanamas of his 
may specially be mentioned for the com- 
prehensive survey the saint makes of the 
ways of these men, Entuko baga teliyadu 
in Mohana, Evaru teliyanii in Punnaga- 
varali and Rama Ramakrishna Yanare in 
Gaiilipantu. They do not realise that the 
body is perishable, and material possessions 
evanascent like dew, and go on building 
big houses, gathering servants, filling their 
stomachs and fattening their bodies ; 
employing iniquitous ways, they cheat 
others of their money, run after women 
like dogs after bitches, fall prey to several 
diseases, and waste their patrimony and 
become the object of derison. Others 
there are, Tyagaraja adds in Evaru 
toliyanu, who wander from place to place, 
coveting others* money and women ; who 
quarrel with parents at tlic instance of their 
wives; and who indulge in falsehood and 
the flattery of the rich. Look at this table 
of vices in the Gaulipantu song above refer- 
red to, -indulging exultantly in hypocri- 
tical talks, with envy for others* prosperity, 
but still passing kind words to them, with 
sweet talk on the lips and poison j£t heart 
— being lost in which men are unable to 
take to the path of redemption shown by 
Tyagaraja. 

Similarly, in three other pieces, Tyaga- 
raja projects the picture of a true devotee : 
In a Varali piece, Karuna elagu, Tyagaraja 
defines the person to whom the grace of 
God will come : he will not utter a lie, 
will not approach low people with requests, 
will not wait on kings even, will not eat 
flesh, will not drink, will not do injury to 
others, will not refrain from study, will 
not seek the three cravings for wife, wealth 
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and progeny, will not exhibit any exultation 
even if he should become a jivanmukta, 
will not be deceitful or treacherous, will 
not be fickle-minded, will not make him- 
self unhappy and, believing full well that 
there is the eternal witness of the Lord, 
will not swerve from his aim. 

The blessed soul is the subject of a Kapi 
song ‘ Atade Dhanyudu * : Ho alone is 
blessed who constantly meditates on the 
lotus feet of Rama and who iinflaggingly 
engaged in the singing of the Lord’s Name 
to his heart’s delifiht, dances in the Lord’s 
presence ; who is cheerfull, seeking the 
company of the good, frees himself of all 
worries and keeps himself joyous ; who 
realising that all else is false, wards off the 
six inner enemies which hide the real 
Truth from him, and i-eposes his entire 
faith in Sri Rama ; who know? the real 
significance of Rama Nama, who turns his 
high birth to good account, and who does 
not put on false garbs out of greed and 
does not deceive himself. 

Listen to this story of the devotee in 
Begada, Bhaktuni charitramu : “0 ! Hind 1 
listen to this story of a devotee of Sitarama! 
the devotee who, without attachment to 
sense-pleasures, seeks Him, becomes a 
jivanmukta and enjoys supreme bliss. 
Such a devotee should not boast of his 
having done Japa and Tapas ; ho should 
not behave or speak like a hypocrite ; 
should not be weak, tickle minded and lost 
in attachments ; should not regard 
material prosperity as real ; should never 
make distinction between Siva and 
Madhava ; should make no profession out 
of his qualifications ; should not allow the 
sway of Rajas and Tamas, should not 
desist from yogic practice and should 
never forget Sri Rama. 

Regarding the Lord’s Name Tyagaraja 
says, it should be recited ‘and repeated, but 


such repetition is to be impelled by 
constant devotion to the Lord. Otherwise, 
one does not know the real sweetness of 
the -Lord’s Name. A mere lip-repeater is 
like a male putting on the female’s dress ; 
but could he understand and enter into the 
true character of a chaste wife ? From 
such masqueraders, no good will come ; 
one can as well hope to draw milk from 
a tiger in a cow’s skin. This is 
what he says in his familiar Kha/ahara- 
priya song ‘ Rama necyada * 

Rama neyada prema rahitulaku 
Nama ruchi telusuna, 0 Sita-Rama. 
Kamini veshadhariki sadhvi nadatala 
emaina telustina riti, — 

o o o 

puli go-roopamaitc...sisuvu pain kalguna 

A song in Madhyamavati, ‘Nalina 
lochana * asks : “If one does spurious 
dhyanain like a crane, will his object of 
salvation be fulfilled ? 

Koiiga vanti dhyanamu jesite 
tana koriga konasaguna 

If one does penance with attachment and 
avarice, will he attain salvation ? ” 

Raga lobhamulato taixamu jesite 
paragati kaluka nerchuiia 

In his Nayaki song ‘ Kanngonu 
saukhyamu’ which is one of the pieces 
containing express mention of Tyagaraja 
having had direct darsana of the Lord, he 
says in the charana : “ Those who cheat 

the world by posing themselves as jnanins, 
unable to control their mind, with body in 
one place and mind in another, but wearing 
duly the appropriate garb, these can never 
succeed.” 

Tanu vokacho manasokacho 
takina vesliamokacho nidi 
janula nechu variki 
jayamaune— 
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The futility of mere learning, Jaixt, 
Tapas and Siddhis and the unavailing 
character of sacrifices, material acquisitions 
etc. are expressed in ‘ Padavinee sadbhakti * 
in Salaga Bhairavee : 

“ It is real status if one attains true 
devotion. 

Is it status to be learned in Vedas, 
Sastras and Upanishads ? 

Is it status to possess wealth, wife, 
children, chunam-built house, riches and 
friendship with kings ? 

Is it status to impose on the world with 
one’s Japa, Tapas and miracles ? 

Is it status to secure temporal enjoyment 
through Yagas performed with attachment 
and avarice ?” 

Padavinee sadbhaktiyu kalgute 
Chadivi Veda sastropanishattula 
Satta teliyalenidi padaviya ? 

Dhana dara suta sudhagara sampattulii 
dharaneosula chelimiyoka padaviya ? 

Japa tapadi animadi siddhulacho 
Jagamula nechutayadi padaviya ? 

Raga lobhayuta yagnadulache 
bhogamu labbutayadi padaviya ? 

Tyagaraja nutudau Sri Ramuni 
tattavamu teliyanidoka padaviya ? 

The Animadi Siddhis referred to here, 
the miraculous powers one secures by 
yogic practices, are really impediments 
to the highest Siddhi of salvation. Patan- 
jali says in his Yoga sutra : 


animadi siddhula mosa buccheraiya, 

Adi kadu bhajana that is not 
adoring the Lord says he in another 
piece in Yadukula Kambhoji, ** if one at 
the same time hankers after greatness, 
indulges in sensual enjoyment, puts on 
false garbs to gain the approbation of 
t)eople and goes on merrily.” 

” Thelialeru Rama ” in Dhonuka 
characterises well those that put bn the 
marks of devotion, but are really like bulls 
driven over long distances by their own 
greed. 

” People who roam about with confused 
mind and with the sole purpose of earning 
money in the guise of great pious men, 
bathing early in the morning, smearing 
their bodies with ashes, counting their 
fingers as if in japam, can never know the 
l)ath of devotion 

The Bidumalini song ‘ Entamuddo ’ 
refers to psoudo-Bhagavalhas, Bhagavata- 
vesnlu, who are like vessels that contain 
milk, but can never know the taste of 
milk. 

Attameeda kanulu asa-dasulai satta bhaga- 
vata vesulairi 

Dutta pala ruchi teliyu samyame 

It is even as an ass that carries a load 
of sandal, knows the load but not the 
fragrance of the sandal. 


In his song in Nadavarangini, ' Nripala- 
vala * Tyagaraja translates the above sutra 
of Patanjali : ” People desiring salvation 
adopt the Siddhis as means, but they find 
that these prove obstructive to their real 
purpose and finally realise that they have 
been deluded 

Apavarga phalakamamulanu joochi 

addamai 


or as the Tamil Siddhar sang ” Will tho 
cooking pot know the relish of the 
curry?” s/Bspstodsu 

^/SniQuiir ? 

** Men of Kali can never appreciate the 
glory of the Lord. Can a bull enjoy aval ? 
These people wear the mask of devotees, 
only for the sake of their family, wealth, 
for name, fame and status ”, says a piece 
in Kuntala varali : 
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Kalinarulaku mahimalu delipemi phala- 
mana leda 

Ilanu velayu vara vi’ishabhadiilaku atu- 
kulu ruchi deliyu chandamiigani 
Darasiitulakai dh»;namunakai yuru peni- 
liikai bahu pedda dhanaiiiukai 
Sareku bhaktavesaiiiu gonu variki ; — 

The observance of mere rituals, forms 
and empty rit^s receives its due share of 
condemnation at Tyagaraja’s hands. In 
his Abhogi piece ‘ Manasu Nil pa ’ we read : 
“ If one has not the power to control one’s 
mind, of what avail is ringing the bell 
and conducting Pooja ? If one is a scamp, 
of what avail if he bathes in the Cauvei’y 
or the Ganges ? The Somayaji s wife has 
run after a beautiful paramour and the 
Soinayaji expects a Lerth in heaven. If 
the voluptuary and the irate perform 
Tapas, of what avail will it be ? ” 

Manasu nil pa sakti leka pote 
Madhura ghanta vivula pooja emi cheyunu 
Ghana dhoortudai tamunikide 
Kaveri Mandakini yedu brochunu 
Somitamina sogasu gandra korite 
Soinaya j i sv^argar hudauno 
Kauiakrodhudu tapambon architc 
Kasi rakshincliiino Tyagarajanuta. 

In ‘ Manasu svadhina ’ in Sankava- 
bharana, he p.nnts out, “ If the mind is 
not under control, there is no u c of 
Mantra, Tautra and Tapas and if mental 
control is achieved, there is, again, no use 
of these ”. 

Manasu svadheenamaina yaganuiiiki 
Mari Mantra tantrainu lola 

“ The mere observance of Asrama- 
d bar mas is also meaningless for one who 
has realised everything in God ” 

Auni ni vanuchu yenchiiia vaniki 
Asrama bhedamu lela 

In his Jayamanohari song, * Nee 
bhakti-bhagya stidha he says that the 
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mere perormance of Vedic rituals will only 
increase distress and entail further 
bondage of birth and death. 

To those who go on plunging in water 
like tish, Tyagaraja says, in a Dhanyasi 
song, there is no merit in such plunges in 
holy water, but what is really wanted is 
purity of heart. “ Dhyana of the Lord is 
itself the most efticacious Ganga-snana ; 
but such Dhyana sliould be done with a 
mind free from longing for other’s wealth 
and Women and which docs not injure 
others by word or deed, but is wholly 
longing for the Lord. Any number of 
plunges in Tirtbas will not remove the 
stain of deceit and treachery ”. 

Dhyauamc vaiamaina Gangasnanamo 

Manasa 

Vana needa munigi munigi loni 
Vanchana drolia manu karapona 
Para dhana nari manulanu doori 
Para nindala parahimsaJaineeri 
Davanu velayu Sri Ramuni kori 
Tyagaraja tclusukonna Kama — 

Similar in import is his equally 
familiar piece in Todi, Kotinadulu, which 
empJiasises that it is tlie Lord that is the 
maker of all Holy waters, Tirthakara as 
the Vishnu sahasranama puts it effectively, 
and it is thcrchn’c useless to wander on 
Tirlhayatras. 

Having pointed out the futility of 
more Tirtlui-snana, Tyagaraja speaks of 
the incaninglossncss uf long journeys to 
Kshetras, when the Lord can bo seen in 
one’s own licart, in his sung, ‘ Nadachi 
jiadachi ’ in Kliaraharapriya. “ If 
bathing often, fasting, closing ones 
eyes etc. arc all that is to be done, surely 
there are others, birds and animals, who 
will get lirst places in Heaven. Tyagaraja 
elaborates this idea in his Saveri song. 

‘ Balamu kulamu * ; “ Crows and fish 
dive, does it become the regular morning 
ablution ? 
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Cranes shut their eyes. Does it become 
divine contemplation ? 

Goats eat only leaves. Is that Upavasa V 
Birds soar high, but do they compare with 
the sun or the moon ? 

Monkeys residing in forest do not become 
Vanaprasthas : and unclad children cannot 
be deemed Avadhutas.** 

Needa kaki meenu miiniiga 
nivatam udayasnanama *? 

Tetakanulu konga goorcha 
Devadevadhyanama ? 

Pat amulunu meyu meka 
balainaina upavasama ? 

Chitrapakshu legaya surya 
Chandrulaku samyama ? 

Guhala vesha kodiilunte 
gunamu kalgu maunula ? 

Gahatiamunanu kotulunto 
ganamau vanavasama ? 

Jangainiilu paluka kiinte 
sangatiga maunula ? 

Angamu muyyani balulu 
apudu digambarula 

There is an old Samskrit verse also in 
this same strain, 
etc. 

Vicariously making himself the subject, 
in his Darsanamu seya na taraina in 
Narayanu gaula, Tyagaraja points out 
graphically the difference between the 
seeing of the Lord and the going to a 
temple, gazing there at the tower, the 
pillars, the dance of youthful courtezans, 
the rows of light, the wonderful vahanas 
and the ladies who come there, and in 
between talking some scandul about others. 
How few amongst us can refrain from 
such sight-seeing and from being Bahir- 
mukhaf and can mutter the two letters of 
Siva in the temple ? 

Darsanamu seya na tarama ? 

(para) marsinchi neeyu nanu mannimpa- 

valonu Siva 


Gopurambulanu kadu goppa kambamula 

bhoo- 

sthapitambagu silala tarunula ycdalanu 
Dipala varasalanu divyavahanamulanu 

Papahara ! sevinchi bahirmukhundaiti 

Siva 

Tarali padiyaru pradakshinamulonarinchi 
Paraninda vacanamula baguga naduchunu 
Orula bhamala joochi yuppongitini gani 
vara sivakshara yuga japarnu cheyanaiti 

Siva 

It is quite common for even the learned 
amongst us to sot much store by our 
astrologers and to spend time, energy and 
money on the propitiation of planets. Not 
to mention times when we or those nearest 
fall seriously ill, when astrologers succeed, 
with as little success, the doctors, 
we indulge in Graha-priti at every step in 
all our religious rites. When we do all 
this we should not forget that all those 
planets reflect only the power of the Lord 
and show only that light which they 
derive from the Great Effulgence, 

and that Time itself and all its phases 
are only the AlJ-i>ervading Lord, 

and to meditate on Lord’s feet and do a 
thing is to secure for the act the most 
auspicious time and the strength of all 
planets and stars : 

In a song in Revagupti, in which the 
poet-com|>oser manages the sound-effects 
excellently, Tyagaraja asks “ What is the 
strength of planets, Graha-bala ? The 
strength of the Arm-graha of Eama is the 
real strength. What use of OrahaA>B,h to 
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those who contemplate upon the form, 
Vi-flirafca, of the All-effulgent Lord ? The 
torment of Gr alias is really the effect of 
the k-graha (being seized) by one’s own 
sins and the remedy is the Ni-fifrafea, 
subjugation of the inner enemies and 
devotion to the Lord. 

Grahabalaniemi Sri Ramanii — 
grahabalame balamu 
Graha balameini Tejomaya vi — 
graha munu dhyaninchu variki, 

(nava-graha) 

Grahapeedala pancha papamulana — 
grahamulu gala kainadiripula ni — 
grahamu jeyu Harini bhajinchii 
Tyagarajuniki Rasikagresarulaku 

The doing of meritorious charities is no 
doubt good, but such charities should not 
be done for the sake of advertisement. 
Says Tyagaraja at the end of his Neeke 
dayaraka in Neelambari : 

Meppulakai bahu dharmamu jesite 
migula brova tagiine. 

From the Upanisliads down, it has been 
well emphasised that scholarship alone 
does not bring about realisation. 

mRm 5f^^5T mm ^ ^ ^ srgifr » 

Tyagaraja ’s condejnnation of mere 
learning has already been referred to in 
some of the songs cited above. There arc 
some more songs in which Tyagaraja 
devotes farther attention to this. In his 
Jaganmohini piece * Mamava satatam *, he 
speaks of the Lord as being too far away 
from the scholar in Sastras, who has no 

In his ‘ Vinata suta vahana ’ in Jayanta- 
sena, he asks : ** Does it conduce to 
happiness or bring any benefit to indulge 
in disputations about different religious 
faiths ? ** His Dipaka song ‘ Kalala ner- 
china * points out that though one may be 
well versed in all^the sixty-four arts, they 


can only serve to earn a livelihood for 
him, they cannot stem the tide of his 
karma. 

Kalala nerchina munu jesinadi 
Gaka emi aravai nahiku 

“ Why disputation and debate — Vada 
tarkamcla ? ” asks his piece ‘ Rhajaua 
soyave ’ in Kalyani. 

** A corpse dressed in lace turban, adorn- 
ed with precious jewels, so is a wordly- 
minded clever person, possessing scholar- 
ship in Puranas, Agamas, Sastras and 
Vedas and practising Japa and preaching ** 
says the charana of ‘Bhakti Bhiccha 
Miyyave * in Sankarabharana. 

Pranauinleni vaniki 

Bangaru baga jutti 
Ani vajra bhushana — 

Muramandubetturiti 
Janaluku Puranagama 
Sastra veda japa prasanga 
Trana galgi yemi 

He bemoans thus the state to which 
Brahmans have fallen, in ‘ Sarasiruhan- 
ana Rama * in Mukhari : ** I cannot 
countenance those who, day in and day 
out, indulge in revelling with others* 
women, humouring and feeding them. In 
the present world, Hrahmanavritti is 
almost extinct except in outward garb and 
in high-sounding speech. This is the time 
for the chaff of humanity to thrive.’* 
Parabharaala narminchi annamidi 
Pagalureyu sarasamadu varinolla 
Brail maneekarau bayii neechula 
Pratukayanadikaka yi Kalilo 
Brahmamaina matala nerchukoni 
Barakerayya Tyagaraja-nuta 

From the drift of the song, we may 
infer that Tyagaraja sang this when he 
was probably to do some Brahmanasamtaiv 
pana, but could hardly find some worthy 
person and hence appealed to the Lord’s 
grace, instead of doing the feeding ; 
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Sarasini banana Kama samayamn 
Brova, chidghana ! 

‘ Enta nerchina enta joochina * in 
Udayaravichandrika emphasises how in 
the absence of devotion, even learned men 
gain no benefit out of their scholarship 
and become slaves of senses. 

“ One who has not bestowed thought on 
the ixath of Bhakti, however learned ho 
may be, however great he may be, he is 
bound to be a slave to women, ho will not 
be able to refrain from vices like injuring 
others, coveting others’ women and wealth, 
slandering others, ruinijig others and 
uttering falsehoods 

Enta nerchina enta joochina enta varalaina 

Kantadasule 

Santatambu Srikanta-svanta-siddhanta- 

maina marga chintaleniva 
Parahimsa parabhama anyadhana 
Paramanavajoavada parajeevanadulaku 
Anritaine bhashincherayya Tyagarajanuta. 

In a long Punnagavarali Divyanama song 
he observes : “ Who knows the real 
Bhaktiinarga ? People do puja without 
knowing the real significance... They pre- 
tend to possess real capacity to know the 
the truth and declare that the universe is 
unreal. Such is their false devotion. O, 
my Father, what sort of renunciation is 
this ? There are also other classes of yogis, 
who without knowing the real nature of 
their material body, feel haughtily that 
they alone will have salvation.” 

Evaru toliyanu boyycdaru 
Vivaraniuleni poojalu jesadaru 

Tyagaraja’s Mukharisong ‘ Kshinamayi * 
is very well known. In it, he gives ex- 
pression to the short-lived fruits of acqui- 
ring learning and miraculous powers, 
as the Gita says. This 
is one of the pieces in which you can 
cleatly see how the musical sar^hara and 


its stliayis, higher and lower reaches, are 
used by the musician to drive home his 
point that all that wonderful and varied 
and highly prized learning in Samskrit, 
drama, Alamkara, Sastras, Vedas and 
Puranas, the [icrformance of Japa and 
Tapa-the fruits of these do not last ; one 
has to be born again to suffer here. 

Girvana nataka alamkara veda purana- 

yajna japatapadulu phalamnlu 

Kshinamayi tiruga janmijiclii siddhi 

manura 0 manasa ! 

It is true knowledge and devotion that 
make all these rites and learning 
meaningful ; 'in their absence, they be- 
come jneaningless. Kulasekhara says : 

” The Lord is all glorious, without the 
const.ant thought of who.so lotus-foot all 
recital of scri[)turc becomes a cry in the 
wilderness, the performance of rites only 
exercises for slimming, making gifts etc. an 
oblation thrown on ashes and the bathing 
in holy places not different from the 
proverbial elephant’s bath.” 

Therefore, it is true Bhakti that one 
should develop, as that alone can save. 
When you have this real devotion, it does 
not matter if you are a samsarin. Have 
belief in the Lord, surrender all fmits of 
Karma to Him nay, even offer all your 
pleasures to Him. Baiiish all thought of 
injury, all villainous designs ” (‘ Samsaru 
laite * in Saveri) 

Samsarulaito nemayya sikhi- 
Pinchavatamsu detuda nuntaka 
hiinsadulella rosi-hamsadula Koodi 
prasamsa jeyuchu ne proddu Kamsarini 

nammuvaru 
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Jnana vairagyaniulu heenamainatd 
bhavakananamuna tirugu manavudu 
sada dhyanayoga yutudai nee namamu 
balkuchu-nanakai'iuaphalamu danamu 
joyuvaru-Samsarulaite iicmayya. 

Kroorapu yojanalu doorujesi tana 
Daraputrula paricharakula jesi 
Sararoopuni pada sarasa yugaiiiiila 
Sarrsaregu manasara poojincliuvani 
— Sainsaru laite nemayya 
Bliagavatula goodi bhogamiilclla llariko 
Gaviinpuchu - 

Sanisarulaitc noiiiayya 
The song is a reply to insistence on 
orange robe and formal accession to 
Sannyasa as a means to Mukti. Tyagaraja 
says, even one in Sainsara, a Grihastha, 
attains Mukti if be has these virtues. In 
the Bhagavata, the Lord called upon Priya- 
vrata not to renounce, but to lead the 
life of a Grihastha, controlling his senses, 
dclig'hting in spirit and acqiiring know- 
ledge ; for such a one, the house is no 
prison. 

' V. 1. 17. 

Abhinavagupta says that men of true 
knowledge get liberated, whatever their 
Asrama. So do our Sinritis and Srutis 
say : “ One that worships God, has 

established himself in the knowledge of 
Truth, attends lovingly to his guest, per- 
forms the rites and gifts — he gets liberated 
even though he is a Grihastha. 

In one of his boaiitifyil Todi songs, 
‘ Tappi pratiki *, Tyagaraja expatiates on 
Bhakti as the means to keep one free 
from temptations and vices. Is it possible 
to escape from being lost in the pool of 


sense- pleasures, if one does not worship 
the Lord with his whole heart and firm 
mind ? Without Bhakti, is it possible to 
develop the feeling that valuable metals 
like gold ai’o poison, to remain unaffected 
by the sight of wily and well-dressed 
women, with charming curly hair ? ** 

Tappibratiki bova tarama, Bama, kalilo 
Muppuna visluiyatadaka 
Munamuniigaka dridliamanasai 
Kanchu modalu loha dhana kanakamu- 

lanu joochi visha etc. 

It is by developing love for God, 
His surpassing qualities, and His in- 
comparable personality, that one can l6av% 
behind his weakness for the glitter of gold 
and the blandishments of women. The 
rise of devotion blesses one with a feeling 
of eciuanimity which is not disturbed by 
these attractions ; a mansion does not 
please liiin more than a forest, a foe 
pleases him as much as a friend and the 
red lips of a youthful lady raises as little 
enthusiasm as a clod of clay. 

— Muka. 

In another beautiful and well-known 
piece in Todi, whit h llaga Tyagaraja 
exhausted even as ho did the Anliraga of 
Ixaina, ’ryagaraja reiterates the utter 
worthlessness of anything in the absence 
of Bhakth “ Of what avail is anytliing 
that one docs here, if he does not have 
tlio blessing of the Lord? Of what avail 
is anything that these slaves of anger and 
lust do, without knowing the command- 
ments of the Lord? What if they have 
house and property and have loaded thcil* 
wives with jewels? What if they are 
experts in sexual science? What if they 
perform yagnas, procreate, celebrate the 
Abdapoorti of children or (if they are not 
able to beget) adopt others* children for 
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inheritance? What if a palatial house has 
been built and fitted with lights ? What if 
one has mastered the art of pleasing 
women ? What if one gets a kingdom or 
is honoured by the people ? What if 
l^eople are fed by him with a free flow of 
ghee ? What if men attain the position of 
Gurus, and for appearance are really 
Guritfe (heavy men) and initiate others in 
Mantras?’* Note the pun on ‘Guru*, 
meaning a teacher and a fat pompous man 
and the sarcasm in the words ‘ Anyulaku 
upadesinchade *-he imparts Mantras to 
others but himself does not practise it. 

.^mi jesite nemi Sri Kamaswami karuna- 
lenivari ilalo 

Kama mohadasulai * Sri Itamiini katla 
teliyanivari ilalo 

Immu kaligite nemi illaliki sommu bettite 
nemi 

Kammaviltu kelini delisiemi tammi kaiiti- 
vani karunaleni varilalo 

Savamu jesitenemi kalimini putrot- 
savamu kaligite nemi 
Bhuvilonu anyabija janituni koni emi 
Sivakara Sri Kamuni dayalenivari ilalo 
Meda kattite nemi anduna landaru 
jodu kattite nemi 

chetiyalaiiu meppincha delisi emi — 
rajyamelite nemi, bahujahulalo poojyulaite 
nemi 

Ajyapravahamutonu annamidito nemi 

Guruvu tanaitenomi, kantiki menu 

Guiuvai tosite nemi 

varaiuantvamula 

Anyulaku upadesinchate nemi 

Vara Tyagarajanutuni dayalenivari ilalo. 

To seek salvation in other ways is to 
resort to bye-lanes. Not to revel in Bhakti 
but ill mundane pleasures is to leave off 
rich milk and cream and to drink toddy. 
Says he in one of his pieces in Kharahara- 
priya, 


Chakkani rajamargamuluntaga sandu la 
dooranela o manasa 

Chikkani palu meekada yuntaka cheeyanu 
gangasagara mela 

The Bhakthi of the Lord gives you full 
satisfaction, says Tyagaraja, in his piece 
‘ Anuragaiiiu * in Sarasvathi, : 

Vagavagaga bhujiyinchuvariki 
triptiyau reeti saguna dhyanamu paini 
saukhyamu. 

T have specially quoted this song to 
show how Tyagaraja has included here an, 
idea found in the Bhagavata,"* that the 
all-satisfying nature of the happiness of 
Bhakti is comparable to that of a rich 
elaborate dinner. The Lord tells Uddhavn: 

gfe: sffe: XL 2. 42. 

It is therefore Bhakti that we should 
strive for, as the antidote to all the ills of 
mundane life and as fire secret which alone 
renders all pious acts significant. Attaining 
that is real blessedness, exclaims Tyagaraja 
in a Kannada song ‘ Idebhagyamu *. “ This 
alone is real blessedness to be coveted-the 
incessant worship of your lotus feet, Oh 
Lord, with the whole heart. 

“ To cast aside the bonds of desire, 
keeping the mind free, giving up the 
fruits of action, the real blessedness to bo 
coveted is Your incessant worst ii).’* 

Ide bhagyamu gaka yemi yunnadira 
Rama. 

Sada nee pada pankajamulanu 
Santatamuga poojinchuvari etc, 

* The frequent \eferencei to the Bhagavate in 
an e2:poeition of Tyagaraja'e ideas may be appreci- 
ated when one bears in mind that the Bhagavata 
in Potana’s Telngu was a daily bible of Parayaiia 
for the composer, and the oopy he handled has 
fortunately oome to us. ' 
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In another and better known song in 
Suddha Bangala, Tyagaraja says that 
Rama bhakti is tlie greatest kingdom one 
can wish for and the supreme Brahiiia- 
handa one should attain. * Ramabhakti 
samrajyame manavula kabbano manasa * 
** It cannot be explained in so many words; 
it has to be well enjoyed by experience 
alone. *’ 


Ilagani vivarimpa lenu sala svannbhava 

vedyame 

May this Bhakti help us to reform our 
worldly ways completely. May this king- 
dom of llama Bhakti-rRama Bhakti Sam- 
rajya, the supreme Bliss and Experience, 
Brahmananda and Svannbhava come to 
us all by the grace of Sri Rama and 
Tyagaraja! 


TO BHARATA : TO ARISE 

By John Moffiti. 

♦ 

0 Bharata I l^eloved land I 

Why have you slumbered through the dawn ? 

Awake 1 Arise 1 The night is gone : 

A glorious morning is at hand. 

Bestir yourself, as in the past, 

When saints and sages were your guide ; 

Call back your children to your side ; 

Rebuild your ravaged house at last 1 

Where is your virtue ? Where your might ? 
Wliero is the splendour you have known V 
Surely they are not wholly flown ; 

Surely some spark survives the night ! 

Ifave you not had your fill of woo? 

Do you not tire of slavish tears ? 

Awake 1 Arise ! Shake off your fears ! 
Avenge your ancient overthrow ! 

Who are these messengers of strife 
That dare to spilRyour precious blood? 

What is this tyrannous, dark flood 
That overflows your inmost life? 

It is not strangers from without 
That spread the venom of unrest ; 

You harbour vipers in your breast — 
Suspicion, hatred, terror, doubt. 

Cast out from you the traitorous crowd 
That smirch the honour of your name ; 
Relight the fallen altar’s flame ; 

Lift up your head among the proud ! 

Though you have slumbered here so long 
In dire and penal servitude, 

Your sacred heart is still imbued 
• With hidden fire, alive and strong. 
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Is it onongh, to stem yotir loss, 

That one or two should stake their soul ? 
Never shall you attain the goal 
Till all your children lift your cross. 
JJnnumbered millions, for your sake, 

Must bear your burden fearlessly : 

Oh, gird yourself for victory, 

Beloved land ! Arise I Awake ! 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


CHRISTIAN PROSELYTISM IN 
INDIA : By Manual C. Parekh. Sri 
• Biiagavata Dharma Mission Series 
VoL. VII— Sri Bhagavata Dharma 
Mission, Harmony Hoi'su, Rajkot. 
Price. Rs. 7-8-0 Pages 463. 

‘ Won. than Paki.tan i* the growing menace of 
Padri.tan.’ That i. the note of eolemn warning 
■ounded by the author at the end of hie etory of 
Ghti.tian pro.elytiem in India. With a weaith of 
hiitoric fact, and authentic obaervalione culled 
from the writing. mo.tly of Chri.tian writer, them- 
■elve. we are told how from the early daye of St. 
Franoi. of A..ia.i in the second half of the I6th 
oentury, mi.cionary activitie. in thig land have 
been marked by open ae well a. veiled attacks on 
Hindu culture, religion and «)oiol in.titutiona 
accompanied by untruth, corruption, treachery 
and violence of a diabolio typo which will never bo 
permitted by the people of other part, of the world. 
The author revealsAow the alien visitors, with the 
of Qod on their lips, have not scrupled to 
abuse and exploit ungratefully the magnanimou. 
welcome, hospitality, tolerance, gontlones. and 
generosity of the unsuepecling indigenous rulers and 
their God-fearing subjects to bring a! .cut the des- 
trnotion of the latter’s religion, culture and political 
freedom The book is no doubt painf ul reading to 
all lovers of the Lord Jesus who is no longer the 
monopoly of the Christian world. The author 
claims to be a Hindu devotee of Chriet and 
it anxious to save the pure religion of Jesus from 
the perverse distortions and mockeries which such 
unioropulous proselytism involves. Hence hie 
exposure of the unholy alliance between Christian 

missionaries and Christian imperialists, which has 

lad to the tra^o betrayal of Christ in this country, 
must he welcomed as a distinct service to the cause 


alike of Christianity and .Hinduism which are at * 
bottom one. Mr. Parekh makes an eloquent plea 
for a better regard on ike part of missionaries for 
the true meaning and nature of baptism as oonceiv 
ed and ordained by Jesus and for the abandonment 
of the old unchristian methods of proselytism that 
sacrificed quality for the sake of quantity and 
aimed only for enlisting more and more numbers into 
the Christian fold to serve aa pawns on the politi- 
cal chess board of Imperialism. 

The book deals exhaustively with different 
aspects of the problem in a manner that should 
strike all impartial minds as conducive to the brid- 
ging of the widening gulf between Christians and 
other communities. Three chapters are devoted to 
a clear examination of the underlying motives 
behind Christian educational activities in India. A 
separate chapter deals with the pioneering work of 
Rajo Ram Mohan Roy in defending India and Hindu- 
ism against the onslaughts of the missionaries on 
the sooio- religions and cultural fronts. The con- 
eluding chapters discuss at great length the 
menace of mass conversions of the lower classes of 
Hindus to the Christian fold in flagrant violation 
if the fundamental principle of religious conversion^ 
that it should mark the new birth of the individual 
on the Bublime spirit of Jesus and corresponding 
ohange in the inner life. Mr. Parekh*a call to the 
Hindus to awaken in time and put a stop to this 
*' organised loot of lakhs of people from their 
ancient fold deserves to be promptly responded to^ 
The end of British dominion in India is bound to 
effect wide-spread and radical changes in the 
methods pursued by Christian missionaries. The 
book is a timoly contribution to this purifying 
process. .The printing is marred by oarelese, and in 
Bome pages by utter unpardonable absence of 
punctuation. 
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INDIA DIVIDED: By Rajendra 
Prasad (Third Edition Revised— 
1947--HIND Kitabs, Bombay: Price 
Rs. 10-8. 

When this monumental work of one of India's 
saintly scholar statesmen was first published in 
January 1946, moat right-minded and unprejudiced 
readers felt that the mass of objections to a parti- 
tion of the country was so overwhelming that it 
would never take place. 

But we are living in an age where many proper 
and natural events do not tiike place and some most 
monstrous things do occur. 

Here is a book of ovei 420 pages containing all the 
materials that are relevant to thii big question. 
The data are all clearly arranged and analysed. 
The conclusions that are drawn resemble those of a 
scientist; so careful is the procedure adopted and 
so balanced are the inferences that emerge. 

The great patience and prodigious scholarship 
that mark Rajen Babu’s magnum opus are refleoted 
not only iu the simple, straight, lucid essaysi 
forty-five of them in all put into six parts, but also 
in the fifty-five tables in the twelve graphs and 
maps, in the good bibliogeraphy. and in the 
thorough index that have been added to it. Tha^ 
enterprising Indian Publishing House, the Hind 
Kitabs, have risen to the occasion, and the 
printing, binding and general get-up of the volume 
are worthy of the subject matter and the author. 

Now that the disastrous division has taktn place* 
in spite of the extraordinarily clear and f jrceful, 
but restrained and dignified case tliat the distin- 
guished author of this book, has made against it, 

India Divided” will remain useful for reminding 
the readers that nothing stands in the way of a 
re-union, not any irreconcilable differences between 
the two peoples (since Rajen Babu has shown that 
there is no substance in the two nation '* theory), 
except needless fear, suspicion and hatred Is it 
too much to hope that the cold facta of history and 
logic will remain, while the fears and guspicions 
will pass away I 

In the Addendum to this latest edition of the 
book, Dr. Rajendra Prasad has brought the discus- 
sion of the subject of Hindu, Muslim relations upto 
the middle of June 1947. Partition then seemed 
imminent and inevitable, not, of course, because 
any inherent divisive force in the apparent 
commingling of peoples in India, but because of the 
political manoeuvrings of different leaders of 
parties. 

Bead below the very last paragraph of this 
magnificent work of one of the most Qandhian of 
QandhijPs disciples : 


* So a division of India will take place if the 
Provinces with Muslim majorities so decide. But if 
division is decided upon, then Bengal and the 
Punjab have also to be divided. Division will 
undoubtedly raise a host of problems relating te 
administration and division of assets. The country 
has been run by one single administration for a 
long time. We have common railways,' common 
roads and a host of common institutions which 
serve not only one Province but several Provinces 
and the country as a whole. These will have to be 
divided in one way or another. We have immova- 
ble properties, buildings, etc., belonging to the 
(lovernroent of India spread over the Provinces 
which are to be divided. Then there are canals 
which will run through the divided parts. Some 
kind of division of assets of this kind must neces- 
sarily follow. There is India’s heavy national 
debt — something in the neighbourhood of 2,200 
crorea. If the assets are to be divided, the 
liabilities too will have to be divided and so alam 
the Sterling balances. Then there is the personnel 
of various grades of what may compendiously be 
called the civil services, as distinguished from 
military personnel Something will have to be done 
about a division of this kind of human assets of 
the C.overninent. Last but not least are the defence 
forces and their stores and equipment and the 
immouse movable and immovable properties in 
possession and under the control of the Defence 
Department. The^e too may have to be divided. 
It will be a slupendoui task to carry out a division 
of all these, and above all, the question yet remains 
unsettled as to the basis on which this division is 
to be effected.” 

This stupendous bask has been done : the basis on 
which this division was to be effected was also 
settled. The fell work Vas done with break neck 
speed. 

But before it was all done, Rajen Babu wrote this 
very last sentence in ” India Divided ” : 

*' It may well be that when the actual division 
has been accomplished, the result may turn out to 
he a veritable Dead Sea Apple or a DELHI KA 
LADDU, which the man who gets it regrets as 
much as the man who does not.” 

How prophetic I Events have proved that in his 
forecast, as in his analysis, Rajen Babu has been 
perfectly correct but restrained. Partition has 
proved to be something vastly more dreadful than 
a Dead Sea Apple or a DELHI KA LADDU. One 
wonders whether the atom bomb could have 
brought about stark ruin on such a giant scale as 
the partition of INDIA. 

T. V. Ramanujam. 
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LETTERS OF SRI AUROBINDO; 
Published by Sri Aurobindo 
Circle, Bombay, Nair Hospital 
Compound, Near Bombay Central 
Station, Pages 416, Price Rs. 6. 

* I have not found this method (Integral Yoga) ai 
a whole or anything like it professed or realised in 
the old yogas. If I had I should not have wasted my 
time in hewing out paths and in thirty years of 
search and inner creation when I could have hasten- 
ed home safely to my goal in an easy canter over 
paths already biased out, laid down, perfectly map- 
ped, macadamised, made secure and public.* This is 
Aurobindo. Integral is a word which Sri Aurobindo 
very much loves. For those who are in search of 
newness and originality in religion there is much 
here that is attractive and promising. Indeed many 
have been drawn to what Sri Aurobindo prefers to 
call * Integral* or 'My Yoga*. But the larger section 
*has remained unconvinced about its newness and 
has been asking whether Sri Aurobindo has not, 
after all, stitched his shirt with the same old cloth of 
India's traditional wisdom. All that the admirers 
of Aurobindo’s philosophy could do to convince this 
unconvinced larger section is to refer it to his 
magnum opiiS, The Life Divine, These are too big 
volumes for the busy modern aspirant and Sri 
Aurobindo has done a great service to him as also 
to others by clarifying many important points in 
these letters written in answer to queries of 
aspirants. 

The book is divided into eight sections and the 
section headings give us an idea of the vast field of 
practical religion the book covers. 1. Evolution — 
Material, spiritual, supramental 2. Approaches 
to the Divine. 3. Yoga : Its principle and 
process. 4. Parts of totakConsciousness. 5. Yogic 
vision. 6. Love : Human to Divine. 7: Difficulties 
of the Path. 8. Science, Reasoning, Avatar, 
symbols etc. Yoga, force, Beauty. But the great 
mission of the book is the light it throws on the 
three factors that go to build up the newness he 
claims for his yoga, namely, the distinctive quality 
of his yoga, the idea of physical transformation and 
bis criticism of Sankara's Mayayada. Esplaining 
his yoga as the yoga of transformation Sri 
Aurobindo says : * I use transformation in a 

special sense, a change of consciousness, radical and 


complete and of a specific kind. Transformation 
effected by sadhana cannot be complete unless it is 
a supramentalisation of the being. Psyohicisation 
is not enough, it is only a beginning ; spiritualisa- 
tion and the descent of the higher oonsoiousness is 
not enough ; it is only a middle term ; the ultimate 
achievement needs the action of the supramental 
consciousness and force.* The Vedantin goes a step 
farther. According to him all talk of action and 
‘isations ' are in the realm of becoming whereas his 
achievement is in the realm of Being. 

The more interesting portions are those relating 
to Aurobindo's refutation of Sankara's Mayavada 
* The Sankara Knowledge * he says * is only one. 
side of the Truth ; it is the knowledge of the 
supreme as realised by the spiritual Mind through 
the static silence of the pure existence. It was 
because he went by this side only that he was 
unable to accept or explain the origin of the 
universe except as illusion, a creation of Maya ’ 
Sankara never explained the origin of the universe 
as illusion, but he said the universe was an illusion 
by the side of the reality that is its source. 
Brahman. The early portion of his Sutrabhasya 
is devoted to prove, against the contentions of the 
Saokhya who maintains that the universe came 
from the inert principle Pradhana. that the universe 
is, as it were, an emanation of the spiritual reality 
Brahman. Sankara says that the world is an 
illusion in so far as the world as world is an 
unreality, but the world as Brahman is a reality. 
How can the manifestation and reality belong to 
the same order of reality is a question which 
Aurobindo overlooks or refuses to answer. 
For Sri Aurobindo says, ‘Tho world is a 
manifestation of the Real and therefore is itself 
real.* Sankara says that the world being a 
manifestation of the real cannot belong to the sauio 
order of reality and so Sankara admits the relative 
reality of the world, He never says that it is 
absolutely unreal. The Aurobindoites would be 
helping themselves as also others if they under- 
stand this aspect of Sankara- Vedanta. 

However the book is very helpful in understand' 
ing Sri Aurobindo's philosophy and the Aurobindo 
circle is to be congratulated for making this 
available in an attractive form. 


Vedantin. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ 
HOME. MADRAS. 

Report for 1947, 

The Ramakriihna MisBion Studenta’ Home in 
preaenting their fortythird annual report ahowa 
Madras as the biggest educational centre of the 
Mission with 12 main educational institutions for 
boys and girls, the total strength coming up to 
7,764, 

The Home maintained its three distinct sectionrt 
The College, the High School and the Technical 
Institute. The College section was 42 strong and 
in the Technical section out of the 16 candidates 
sent up for public examination 10 came out 
successful. The Residential High school continueg 
to be at Athur, the total strength at the end of the 
year being 160. 

The Boys' Schools, at Thyagarayanagar had a 
strength of 3519 as against 3,312 in 1946. The 
special feature of the schools is the imparting of 
universal and religious instruction and the 
development of special aptitudes in boys in 
moral and useful channels. Emphasis was laid on 
physical education, extra-activities and excursions. 

The total recurring expenditure on ail sections 
amounted to Rs. li40.326-14-9 while the receipts 
were Rs. 1)42,293,- 1 1. 

BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

The 113th birthday of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
was celebrated at the Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylaporoi on the 12th and 11th of March. On the 
12th, the Tithipuja day special services were 
conducted in the shrine and more than a thousand 
devotees partook of prasadam. 


On Sunday the 14thi a public meeting was con- 
vened in the evening in the Math hall. Sri C. Jina- 
rajadasa, President of the Theosophical Society 
presided. The function commenced with devo- 
tional music after which Sri N. Venkata Rao spoke 
in Telugu on the life and teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Sri K. Balasubramania Iyer in a very 
interesting speech in Tamil observed that Sri Rama- 
krishna unlike other mystics returned to the world 
to share his realisations with 'the people. The 
Master created a Vivekananda who shook the 
world with his cyclonic message and who started 
the Ramakrishna Mission. With all that Sri 
Ramakrishna was the mystic of mystics, as simple 
as a child. 

Sri N. Raghunatba Iyer, Assistant Editor of the 
Hindu speaking next in English pointed out that 
the influence that Sri Ramakrishna exuded from 
every pore of hia body had a special mystic quality, 
the quality of joy, spiritual persuasiveness and 
child -like simplicity. He helped, the speaker 
added, to ferry people across the river of life and 
was thus the fulfilment of the Lord’s promise that 
He would appear again and again to help the 
people. 

Sri Jinarajadasa bringing the proceedings to a 
close observed that Sri Ramakrishna was an Arsha- 
buddhi, a man with a high mental vision who 
explained the fundamental problems of life from 
the stand-point of the common man. He gave to 
the people the conception of God as Divine Mother. 
It was the duty of the people of this land, he con- 
cluded, who had the privilege to possess such 
spiritual teachers and traditions to live up to them, 

Dr. T. M P. Mahadevan proposed a vote of 
thanks. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA : THE FRIEND OF MAN 


When once asked ahuul his spivituiil 
realisations M’aharslii Kainatia said, 

‘ There is nothin" as vu) realisations or 
your realisations. What is real in me is 
real in you also and so iny realisations arc*, 
equally yours. Are the spiritual realisa- 
tions of mystics like Sri ihimakrishn^' 
their persoiuil property ? They Ixdong to 
the world and no individual lias any speci- 
al claim on it.’ That every bit (d his 
spiritual treasures belonged to the world 
was again and again stressed by Sri Kaina- 
krishna. Jle used to reiiroach himself tor 
his frccpiont ecstacies, because they took 
time that might ollicrwisc have been given 
to others. ‘O IMother’ stop me from enjoy- 
ing them ! Let me stay in my normal 
state, .so that 1 cjui be of more use to the 
the world *. ‘ 1. will give up twenty-thou- 

sand snch bodies to hel[) one man. It is 
glorious to help one man !’ 

This divine compassion ha’ man, (his 
deep concern to lift man from the mire of 
sorrow and suffering is the sovereign 
ipiality of Kamakrishna’s spirituality. We 
are reminded of the prayer : I do not crave 
for cotintry, nor heaven nor escape 
from rebirth. All that 1 pray for 
is the alleviation of the sutfering of 
living beings ’. Sri ' Kamakrishna used 


to pray to the I3ivine Mother : ‘ () -Mother, 
make me tlic sorviint of the Tariah.’ And 
the most orthodox Hindu that ho was, he 
swept the house of the I’ariah ! To the 
lowliest and the lost his love and sympathy 
was unbounded. ‘ 1 myself have seen 
this man,' says Vivckanarida, standing 
before those women (prostitutes) and 
failing on his knees at their feet, bathed 
in tears, saying, “ ^fothor, in one form 
Tlum art in the street and in another 
form T’hou art the universe. I salute 
Thee, Mother, I salute Thes” Witness 
again Ihun.'ikrishna’s anxiety for the 
traushuination of G Irish (xosh iu whom 
the pure gold of devotion lay huried under 
the dross of a licentious life. ‘ Gan you 
rememhor (lod at least once before taking 
your food ? asked Juimakrishna to C-rii/ish. 

‘ How can 1 pi'omisc he replied. ‘ ff you 
ciinnot do even tluil. (hen give me (he 
})ower of atloincv/ said liimuikLishna, 
jnc;i.ning ihcreliy llial he will take ujion 
himselt all the, rcspunsibility of Ginshs 
actions and sins ! Girish lived to see the 
ileal h of his dear son and many others 
dearest and nearcsi to him. Ikimakrislma 
was not there to comfort liiin. Rui 
(lirish’s siirrcndoi to Kamakrishna was 
complete. When one blow after another 
came those words were on G irish’s lips : 
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No, everything happens with His will ; He 
has taken the power of my attorney and 
I am quite safe.’ 

This self-giving love, sympathy and 
anxiety to lift the sinner to sainthood had 
in it something of great spiritual signifi- 
cance. Did not liainakrishna say one day 
coming out of his samadhi, ‘Jiva is Shiva ’ 
and did not Swami Vivekananda announce 
to his brother-disciples that he had got 
that day from the Master a message of 
great significance which will take the 
world by storm ? 

What exactly is the quality of this Jiva- 
Shiva seva ? Lot Jlamakrishna speak : 
* You are seeking God ? Very well, look 
for Him in man ! The Divinity manifests 
itself in man more than in any other 
object. Ill truth God is in everything; 
but His power is more or less manifest in 
other objects. God incarnate in man i^ 
the most manifest power of God in the 
flesh. Man is the greatest manifestation 
of God. The attainment of perfect 
knowledge is to see God in every man.* 
{Gospel of Sri Baviakrishna) To see God 
in man is to practise sadhana that makes 
man conscious of his divinity, that raises 
man to God. Eor Kainakrishna charity 
meant nothing loss than this sadhana the 
practice of love of God in all men. No- 
body can truly love men, and hence nobody 
can help him unless he loves the God in 
him. And the corollary also holds good ; 
nobody can really know God unless ho has 
seen Him in every man. Clarifying this 
point one of the foremost disciples of Sri 
Bamakrishna wrote to liomain Holland 
‘ You appear to conceive some distinction 
between the realisation of the Divinity in 
man and the consciousness of universal 
suffering with regard to motives for 


service. It seems to me that these are 
merely two aspects of the same state of 
mind and not two different ones. It is 
only by realising the Divinity inherent in 
man that we can truly grasp the depths of 
his misery ; for not till then will his con- 
dition of spiritual servitude, and his lack 
of perfection and divine happiness appeal 
to our conscience as almost tangible 
evidence. It is the sad feeling of contrast 
between the Divinity in man and his 
present ignorant state with all the suffering 
it entails, that pricks the heart to servo 
mankind. Without the realisation of this 
Divine Spirit in himself and in others 
true sympathy, true love, true service are 
impossible. That is why Sri Kainakrishna 
wished his disciples to attain Self-realisa- 
tion So tlicn behind Sri Kamakrishna’s 
love for man is this godly anxiety to bridge 
this cliasm that always yawns in man, 
the chasm between man and God. And this 
can be achieved only if the God in man is 
emphasised again and again and hence 
Kamakrishna’s declaration, every Jiva is 
Shiva. 

And how did he take to man this manna, 
this desire to transform him into God ? 
As a friend, as a transforming friend. 
There was nothing of that holier-than- 
tlioii attitude in Kainakrishna. There was 
nothing of the teacher in him. He hid 
his divinity undei\ a comforting smile, 
under a consoling word, under a redeeming 
blessing. Here is a teacher who went 
in search of his devotees to give his bles- 
sing. Kama and Krishna said that those 
who go to them will bo saved. But Kama- 
krishna went to the people and saved them. 
None invited Him and his disciples to the 
remote villages of India where we find 
today His disciples giving according to 
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capacity the gift of food, the gift of educa- 
tion and of other material needs and most 
important of all, the gift of spiritual 
solace. It would seem that Sri Rama- 
krishna made religion easy for every man. 
To none did he ever; say, ‘Oh, you are 
beyond redemption, beyond the Lord’s 
grace.* According to Hini/tlie wind of the 
Lord’s grace was always bln||ing. All that 
one should do was to unfurl his own sails. 

It is this attitude of the transforming 
friend that admirably appeals to the 
modern temperament. To the modern 
man religion is anathema, a puru is an 


insult to his self-respect and restraints on 
his pleasures an obsession. He wants a 
friend to sympathise with his difficulties, 
and weaknesses; he wants a friend to 
cajole him, and comfort him, who will 
magnify his strong points and minimise his 
weak ix)ints. The modern man wants a 
teacher who feels as an equal with him 
and not lectures to^ him from the pulpit. 
Such a friend, a transforming friend is 
Ramakrishna. Ho walks with you ; he 
plays and laughs with you. He eats with 
you. But like the dew that falls unknown 
and unnoticed and opens flowers, he opens 
your heart. He is irresistible. 


SURRA’S NITI SASTRA: A SOClOLOCxICAL APPROACH 

By PllOF. S. V. PUNTAMBEKAK, NAGPUU UuTVEBSITY 

Sukra loas one of our ancient seer -cum-law -givers whose exposition of 
political dharma and social dharma has something of arresting topicality to the 
present-day problems of Free India and the World. * By emphasising morality 
in conjunction with politics^* observes the irriter of thiSt article^ * Sukra raised 
the problem of authority and obedience^ control and freedom to a very high level. 

His state was spxular hut V'as founded on the prhiciples of morality and 
fundamental laws of society which Hindus had accepted,' Prof, Puntambokar 
in this timely article has brought from ancient Hindu treasures some jewels of 
thought which can not only enlighien the path of our political leaders but the 
heart of the common man, — Ed. 

Sukra ’s Niti Sastra consists of 2,200 writers like Brahma and Manu, Bhrigu 
verses according to the text of Sukraniti- and Angiras. It was meant to make 
sara itself. The Nitisastra was composed & rulers competent to bear the burden of 
written upon by a number of old sages or state affairs. The writer of this book 
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claims that there is no other *'Nitisastra * 
like that of Sukra’s and it is the best 
treatise on ‘ Niti * (art of politics) for 
politicians. 

There were two schools of political 
thought in India. % Leaving aside 
ancient writers like Drahma and Mann, 
its early pioneers were Bhrigu and 
Angiras and their successors Sukra and 
Brihaspati. The school of Bhrigu was 
represented by Sukra and tliat of Angiras 
by Brihaspati. The first called its treatises 
generally as Nitisastras and the other as 
Arthasastras. Bhrigu ’s school was often 
named as Bhargava or Ausanas school. 
Sukra was called Usanas or Kavi. Wo 
got such works as Bhrignsutras and 
Ausanas sutras or Bhargava ’s Nitisastra 
and Sukra *s Nitisastra. It is stated in the 
Mahabharata that Bhargava sang Niti- 
sastra for the welfare of the world. The 
other school of Brihaspati has got Barhas- 
•patya’s Arthasastra. Kautilya who men- 
tions earlier writers on political science 
makes a salutation to both Sukra and 
Brihaspati as pioneers in the beginning of 
his treatise. He says tliat Barhaspatya 
school recognised only two branches of 
study, namely, Varta (economics) and 
Dandaniti (politics), and Ausanas 

school recognised only Dandaniti (politics) 
as the sole branch of study. The study 
of both these schools is objective and does 
not form a subsidiary part of Trayi, nor is 
allied with anvikshaki as the schools of 
Manu or of Kautilya would do it. Both 
schools are typically secular schools, and 
are Imsed on the study of the qualities of 


human nature (ethical) and on the 
realities of human environment 
(economic). Their ideas wore followed by 
later writers in their treatises on politics 
or Nitisastra either independently or with 
a mixed ai)proach. Sukra’s treatise 
claims to be, by a process of selection, an 
abbreviation ^f Brahma’s great treatise 
on Nitisastra or Dandaniti — a science 
for the regulation of human life 
in all its aspects and relations. It was 
composed for the welfare of the people. 
There were other similar abbreviations tor 
the use and guidance of rulers and the 
l)eople. 


According to Sukra, Nitisastra or 
Political science differs from other studies 
or sastras which deal wUh si^ecialised 
departments or aspects of human activity 
and arc therefore of limited use. It 
deals with all aspects of human 
life and relations. It is meant to bo 
usetyl to ajl in all cases, because it is the 
chief means for the preservation of human 
society (Lokasthiti) and people’s welfare 
(Lokahita). Therefore Nitisastra lies at 
the root of all aspects of human pursuits, 
na}ncly, Dharma (social), Artha (econo- 
mical and political), Kama (sexual), and 
Moksa (spiritual) ; without it there will bo 
no stability of human affairs and human 
welfare (Sarva lokavyavaharasthiti, 
Lokahita). Thus it is a fundamental 
social science primarily emphasizing 
correct political behaviour and moral 
qualities for the rulers and the ruled, and 
also sketching the principles of. political 
organisation in the shape of seven 
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constituents of government, namely, fho 
sovereign, the minister, the civil depart- 
ments and service, the army, the defence 
(forts), the finance and the foreign policy 
(allies). 

Siikra says that without its study and 
knowledge rulers cannot protect people 
and punish offenders properly, and 
citizens oannot understand their duties 
and follow the path of human pursuits 
correctly. Nitisastra emphasizes that 
morality (niti) and power (danda) are 
both necessary for an all-round prosperity 
of the people of the state (Rashtra). On 
them depend the strength of the state, its 
civil and military services. Without them 
it gets weakened, becomes inefficient and 
disorganised. Without the framework of 
political power and moral strength, evils 
and dangers to social stability and luimau 
welfare rapidly grow. And people perish or 
there is anarchy. According to Sukra the 
political [lower in the shape of the ruler 
is the cause of the age and its character- 
istics, good and evil. Therefore he must 
be a person of high moral qualities. It is 
by fear of punishment (danda) meted 
out by the political power that the [leople 
perform their own duties properly and do 
not encroach upon others* rights. A 
society can exist only if j)co[)lo observe 
their moral duties properly. Thus to 
Sukra political i)ower which is oiiibodicd 
in the state organisation exists to make 
people’s life possible (sthiti) and continues 
to exist to make their life good (hita) 
with the help of its moral laws and 
physical force. But the strength and 
recognition of the political power depends 
on its own observance and conformity to 
certain moral qualities its rulers possess. 


and to certain moral and social standards 
they observe. Otherwise its rule cannot 
be useful, effective, and acceptable. The 
most important thing for the rulers is to 
rule according to Niti or Dharma (moral 
qualities and social standards). Thus the 
ruler must always be devoted to niti and 
must always be a holder of the sceptre 
(danda). His chief task is to protect the 
people. He must perform his duties 
constantly and correctly. He must see 
that the people do not swerve from the 
path of their own duties. 

Tims Sukra ’s political thought is 
largely devoted to the definition of func- 
tions of the government and the people 
and to the establishment of rules for their 
proper execution and administration. In 
case of conflict of duties the judicial 
organisation is to perform the task of 
their definition and decision. It ajso 
cmiihasizes the (pialities which the 
officials and the people should [hisscss in 
order to carry out their functions justly. 
His thouglit does not indulge much' in the 
analysis of governmental organs, forms and 
structures. It is more 'mneerned with the 
province of its jurisdiction and with the 
functions to be performed within it. This 
i:esults in the conception of constitution 
—constitution or dharma which defines 
and lays down the scope of the activities 
of each social group and of the qualities 
of the individual within it, and also that 
of the authorities or officials from the 
highest to the lowest. This conception of 
political science results in a conception of 
a ‘rule of law * or dharma defining their, 
station in which they are placed and the 
duties they have to perform. In this way 
it is connected with Dharmasasti a or the 
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science of social solidarity and Varta or 
the science of economic grouping. Bnt 
its main factors or bases are the organisa- 
tion of power and the promotion of moral 
relations between various units of society. 

According to Sukra, the state by itself 
is not all in all. It is not above law. 
There is no such thing as an impersonal 
state or authority or any power-goddess. 
It is merely a means to the good life of 
the society which was organised in four 
varnas and four ashrainas, covering all 
aspects and stages of man’s social and in"* 
dividual life during which he follows his 
chief ends or pursuits, called the four 
purusharthas or Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Moksha. 

The state primarily exists for the pur- 
poses of protection, maintaining peace and 
order in society (a political purpose), and 
for promoting production and prosperity 
(an economic {)urpose). Other pur[)oses 
(purusharthas) are to be pursued in other 
social groups or educational institutions or 
religious associations. The state has 
largely to prevent conflict amongst them 
and maintain them in their path of duties 
allotted to them. Politics is therefore not 
a blind free-fight or a class struggle. It is 
a science of associating and integrating 
humanity. It is a main branch of ethics 
and sociology. It has to solve or deal 
with most of the problems of ethics and 
especially the vexed ones concerning our 
relations with our fellowmen. Politics in 
the rational sense is the art of organising 
and managing human beings living in 
asso*ciation as inhabitants of a country. 
This art has to deal with human beings 
endowed .with moral consciences possessing 
freedom and power of choice. It cannot 


therefore confine itself merely to economic 
or political regulations. It must ultimately 
concern itself with the fundamental con- 
siderations of ethics. Aristotle holds that 
supreme good is the object of the state 
which is the supreme association and em- 
braces all the rest. But politics does not 
deal so much with the substance of moral 
life as primarily with the moral setting 
necessary for that life. The extent to 
which the individual can attain the ideal 
of a moral life is greatly affected by the 
character of the social organisation and of 
the political system and of the educational 
spirit underlying it. Thus politics cannot 
be divorced from ethics. It becomes the 
guardian and vindicator of justice and 
liberty, of social assurance and emanci- 
pation. There is no real liberty without 
justice, and no real justice without liberty. 
Lord Mansfield said ‘‘ to be free is to live 
under a government of law ”, because 
servitude is subjection to the arbitrary will 
of another. Arbitrariness is the negation 
of justice and liberty. It is neither law 
nor government, neither freedom nor 
justice. 

This is the approach of Sukra towards 
tx)litics. It is founded essentially on 
certain fiindaincntal moral principles 
necessary for society and certain moral 
(jualities to be possessed by inilors aU(^ 
administrators, citizens and subjects. His 
Nitisastra is a guide both to the govern- 
ment and the people, and gives them 
knowledge and understanding of political, 
social and economic matters. 

The Nitisastra is so called because it 
leads or guides those for whom it is meant. 
It has not only a political but also a moral 
and educational aspect. It deals with the 
right modes of behaviour Uud action, social 
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and individual, in a particular type of 
society. It is comprehensive in its scope* 
There are stated not only rules of political 
administration, but also moral qualities 
and educational discipline for various 
asi)ects and stages of life. Thus it lays 
down the duties and functions (»f men 
and the rules of restraint or punish- 
ment for their breach. It is thus both 
positive and negative in its nature, protec- 
tive, promotive and punitive in its scope. 

This conception of political scujnce is 
Uased on that of the freedom and free will 
of man. He can choose and change his 
ways of life and qualities of mind under 
the influence of educational discipline, 
social contact, economic opportunity and 
security and political power and restraint. 
Man must be teachable, changeable and 
perfectible. Danda or Dharina or Niti 
can be only a means to do that. It is the 
knowledge of this Nitisastrii which helps 
man in this, in achieving a discipline 
(Vinaya) of body, mind and soul which 
make him a good member of society, stale 
and group to which he belongs. 

Sukra’s conception of the seven consti- 
tuents of state is organic. He says that 
the king is the head, the minister is the 
eye, the ally is the ear, the treasure is the 
mouth, the army is the mind, the fort is 
the arms, and the territory together with 
the people is the legs. It means that these 
various constituents are necessary for the 
successful working of the government 
whose primary duty is the protection of 
the people. No doubt the sovereign is the 
most important in this organisation, but 
he is not more sacred. He must possess 
certain good qualities necessary for the 
olQ&ce, if not he is to lose that office. There 
is no place for arbitrary rule or divine 


right to misrule. If the ruler is an enemy 
of morality and strength ^ the people should 
expel him as the destroyer of the state. 

Bukra conceives his Nitisastra and his 
state in terms of country (Rashtra) and 
not in terms of any race or religion. His 
is a territorial concept and not any purely 
ethnical concept. His political association 
is a country state, a secular state. It is 
multi-racial and multi-religious. There 
is no discrimination against any 
race or religion on the question of 
citienship, such as Mlechchas, Yavanas, 
Kiratas, Shakas, Hunas. They are 
enlisted in the army. In economic 
pursuits, and business intercourse 
they are treated equally. They had 
no legal disabilities because they \vere 
foreign or backward races. Socially and 
religiously they were different and w'ere 
allowed to remain so. Their life in 
those aspects was not interfered with. To 
Sukra the principles of Dharma were 
general laws of man’s social and spiritual 
life in India. They were the funda- 
mentals of his civilisation and his mental 
outlook. They guided his social, political, 
economic and cultural life. Dharma- 
sastra guided Arthasastra ; Nitisastra 
guided Dandaniti and Vartasastras. Hindu 
society was not governed by political laws 
alone. It was guided by rules of 
morality and religion, and other extra 
legal influences and codes of honour, 
behaviour and customs. Both the rulers 
and the ruled were bound by them. The 
sanction behind these rules was the 
authority of the institutions of religion, of 
social groups, of economic guilds, of 
educational organisations, and of^cultuval 
associations. The state authority which 
was supreme accepted their validity and 
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enforced or helped in enforcing them. 
They were the fundamental laws of 
society as a whole organised in its various 
units, groups and classes. They cannot 
be transgressed by any political power, 
but were given effect by supporting the 
various authorities which applied, executed 
and preserved them. 

This was all known as Dharma in 
India. It was a legal code, a political 
constitution and a community structure at 
the same time. It was a conception 
based on comprehension of all aspects and 
laws of social life, not on any particular 
conformity of creed and unity of belief 
about the ways of man’s life. It was a 
harmonisation of interests and relations 
of various classes, groups and associations 
for a higher social and spiritual life. The 
government could not make and unmake 
these fundamental laws of society, but 
now understandings and conventions could 
gradually mould them without directly 
contradicting tliem. 

The government had to perform eight 
functions, namely, the punishment of the 
wicked, the promotion of charity, the 
protection of the subjects, the performance 
of liajasuya and other sacrifices, equitable 
realisation of revenues, conversion of 
princes into tributary chiefs, fuelling the 
enemies and extraction of wealth from 
land. The ruler was thus to protect the 
person and property of his subjects, 
administer justice to them, spread morals 
and culture, do philanthropy and charity, 
and make proper realisation of revenue. 
In all these functions he was to act 
according to Nitisastra. He could not act 
as he liked. A good ruler wi'.s like a god 
but a bad ruler war like a demon. A good 
ruler must possess divine qualities. Then 


only he can l>e a ruler. He was the 
servant of the people getting his revenue 
as a remuneration for the work of protec- 
tion. The realisation of revenue \yas not 
to be arbitrary or exorbitant but was to 
be according to certain recognised systems 
of Manu and Prajapati. 

The ruler must have a Rajasabha for 
the deliberations. of proposals and considera- 
tions of problems of administration. He 
should hold consultation with his ministers 
on the, course of future actions and on the 
performance of royal duties. He should 
receive in written form the opinions of 
each minister separately with all his argu- 
ments, compare them with his own opi- 
nion and then do what is suggested by the 
many. Thus he was not to follow his own 
personal views indiscriminately. A ruler 
\Yho is proficient in all sciences and a jiast 
master in statecraft should never by him- 
self study political matters without refer- 
ence to ministers. Ho should ever abide 
by the well-thought-out decisions of 
counsellors, olVice-bcarers, subjects and 
members attending the Rajasabha, and 
never by his own opinions. The ruler 
who follows his own will is the cause of 
miseries, soon gets estranged from his 
ofheevs and alienated from his subjects. 
Sukra docs not believe in a theory of 
divine right about the nature of the 
authority of the ruler. He does not 
believe in one-man rule or arbitrary 
rule. A ruler cannot understand 
alone all the diversities of human 
conduct as well as the grades of human 
intellectual excellence. Therefore for the 
development of the state he should always 
appoint assistants who are high by birth, 
attainments and character ; who are 
valorous, devoted etnd sWeist-tongued ; 
who can advise well and bear pain, who 
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have virtuous habits ; who by the strength 
of their wisdom can deliver a king who 
has gone astray, and who arc pure, who 
have no enemy, passions, anger, cupidity 
and sloth. No ruler can be omnipresent 
and omniscient and thcroforc he must 
never be made omnipotent. He is physi- 
cally and intellectually limited. Therefore 
checks and restraints on him are neces- 
sary politically. 

The ruler who is devoted to Dharma 
and Niti and in whose kingdrjin people 
follow their own duties enjoys fame long. 
The king should himself be devoted to his 
Dharma or duties and establish people in 
their Dharma or duties. The local customs 
(Desadharmas), the social customs (Jati 
dharmas), and the domestic customs 
(Kuladharmas), thase duties that have 
been prescribed afpJlernal and universal 
by the sages (Munii)rokta dharmas), the 
old and new regulations (Prachina and 
Nutana dharmas) — all these are to be 
carefully observed by the ruler for the 
protection of the state. Sukra gives a 
realistic and democratic note in his state- 
ment “ Sins become virtues by a change 
of circumstances. That is virtue (Dharma) 
which is applauded by the many, that is 
vice which is cried down by all. The 
theory of morals (dharmatatva) is very 
intricate and<i«annot be understood by any- 
body Tlu)SO kings who arc devoid of 
morality (dharma) and power (bala) should 
be punished like thieves by the king who 
is powerful and virtuous. Even the lesser 
rulers can attain excellence if they are 
protectors of all dharmas. And even the 
great rulers get degraded if they destroy 
morality. It is the king who is the cause 
of the origin of g<fod and evil in this .world 
(Dbarinadharma pravritti). Unless he 


punishes the wicked (Nigrahanam), 
protects the weak (Anugrahanam) and 
encourages the good (Sangraham), there 
will be disorder and chaos in social life. 

The king’s executive council was to 
contain eight or ten persons, namely, ^the 
Purodha (priest), the Pratinidhi (viceroy), 
the Pradhan (premier), the Sachiva 
(commander), the Mantri (councillor), 
the Pradvivaka (judge), the Pandita 
(scholar), the Sumantvaka, the Aniatya, 
and the Dnta (ambassador). These were 
the requisites of a regular administration. 
These ministers must possess moral, 
intellectual and necessary technical 
qualifications for holding tlieir office. 
Without the advice and guidance of these 
officers the state would soon be destroyed. 
If the ruler fears their control they are 
good ministers. If not, there cannot be 
any prosperity and protection of the state. 
This differentiation of the executive into 
eight or ten departments (Prakriti) each 
with its own head and with its own func- 
tions, iiidicates a highly developed system 
of administration. It shows a complex 
organ isaticni with specialised functionaries 
for efficient work who had studied various 
necessary sciences and who possessed 
necessary qualities moral and intellectual. 
These ton departments were to be 
entrusted with ecjiuil pcnvcr. Every doi)art- 
mciit was to have three men, one head and 
two as assessors. Heads were to be 
appointed to these posts by rotation. The 
ruler was not to give any office for ever to 
anybody and everybody. These ten heads 
or advisers are to be i)vim*irily of the 
brahmin (intellectually and morally 
qualified) class. In their absence qualified 
kshatriyas are to be appointed, qualified 
vaisyas in their absence, but never sudras 
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are to bo appointed oven if they are 
qualitied. 

Boyal documents and orders are to be 
issued after adopting the following process. 
The king after seeing and studying the 
doduments should place his hand-writing 
where ho likes. Before that, the Mantri, 
chief justice, learned adviser as well as 
ambassador should write, ‘‘This docu- 
ment has been written with my consent **. 
The Amatya should write “ well written is 
this.” The Sumantva then* should write 
‘‘ well considered.” The Piadhan should 
write ‘‘ True. ’ The Pratiiiidhi is to write 
” it can now be approved.” The Crown 
Prince should write “ it. should .be accept- 
ed,*’ and the Priest is to write ‘‘ approv- 
ed.” 

They should put down their seals over 
it at the end of the writing. And the king 
is to write and sign ‘‘ accepted.” As it is 
not possible for the king to see fully all 
details owing to the pressure of work or 
multiplicity of duties, the documents are 
to be generally examined by the Crown 
Prince and other advisers who are to 
write upon it with their seals. And the 
king should at once write “ seen.” 

This is an advanced procedure and 
shows that Bukra’s state was an advanced 
organisation politically ix)sscss‘j!g many 
functions and having many pioblcms to 
deal with. There is no arbitrariness 
about it. The king has his part to play, 
but the procedure is laid down and has to 
be observed carefully. 

Sukra emphasizes the inqxjrtancc of a 
strong state based on a well -equipped 
army, a well-filled treasury, a ystem c f 
strong forts and good friends. Sena, 
Kosbai Durga and Mitra are the addi- 


tional four elements of a strong govern- 
ment, besides a good ruler, efficient 
ministers and administrative departments. 

Without a good army there can be no 
state, no wealth and no prowess. With- 
out ii no one can overpower even an 
insignificant enemy. All have to depend 
on its strength for protection and welfare. 
The army is the chief means of over- 
powering the enemy. So the ruler should 
carefully maintain a formidable army. 

Bo also without a good financial system 
and a well -filled treasury the government 
cannot discharge its proper functions. 
Bukra therefore, gives a sketch of an 
efficient organisation of army, treasury, 
forts and allies and laws of war... 

One of the most important branches of 
governmentis a Drop'^rly organised judicia- 
ry. The ruler’s aany c is to punish the 
wicked by administering justice.The wicked 
man is the de3tr(^ycr of good, an enemy of 
the state and the propagator of vices. 
Therefore the furtherance of the good of 
the people and their protection are neces- 
sary. The punishment of the wicked 
means the prevention of wicked actions by 
them. A judicial proceeding (vyavahara) 
is that which, by discriminating the good 
from the evil, administers to the virtues 
of both the people and the ruler and 
furthers their interests. TUic kii;g is to 
look after law-suits (v-yavahara) by free- 
ing himself from auger and greed accord- 
ing to the dictates of Dharmasastras in the 
company of the chief justice, Amatya 
Brahman and priest. He should never 
singly try the cases of two parties or hear 
their statements. Neither the wise king 
nor the counsellors are ever to try cases in 
secret. The enemies sodh overpower the 
king who through delusion and passion 
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decides cases against the dictates of 
Sastras. 

When the king cannot personally attend 
to the administration of justice, he should 
appoint Brahmanas who are versed in the 
Vedas, self-controlled, highborn, impartial, 
unagitatod and calm, and who fear next 
life and are religious-minded, active and 
devoid of anger. If the Brahmana is not 
learned enough, the King should appoint 
a Kshatriya (for the purpose) or a Vaisya 
who is versed in Dharmasastras, but reject 
the Sudra. Justices are to bo conversant 
with actions, character and attributes of 
people, impartial to both enemies and 
friends, to know the duties of men and are 
to be truthful. 

The cultivators, the artisans, the artists, 
the usurers, corporations, the dancers, the 
ascetics and thieves are to decide their 
disputes according to the usages of their 
guilds or organisations. The foresters are 
to bo tried with the help of foresters, 
merchants by mercliants, soldiers by 
soldiers, and in the villages (affairs are to 
bo administered) by persons who deal with 
both parties (L«., neighbours). Those 
persons aro the best judges of the merits 
of the cases who live in the places where 
the two parties stand and where the dis- 
puted matters and grounds of quarrel exist. 
According to Sukra the voice of the 
Sastras is the voice of God. Ho speaks 
the voice of God who knows the Sastras. 

Families or clans (kulas), corporations 
(Srenis) and associations (Gaiias) were 
allowed to investigate cases other than 
those of robbery and. theft. The Srenis 
were to try cases not triad by the Kulas ; 
the Ganas were to try cases left by the 
Srenis, and Government officers wove to 
try cases not decided by the Ganas. The 


king is the highest officer ; next to him 
wore Adhyakshas or Chief officers, and after 
them came Sabhas or Council. These 
officers should not decide cases only after 
knowing one Sastra. They should study 
many Sastras and then decide. Sukra 
lays down ton requisites for the adminis- 
tration of justice. They are the king, 
councillors, Smriti sastras, accountant, 
clerk, gold, fire, water and one’s own men 
(officers). 

The Adliyaksha is the speaker, the king 
is the president and the councillors are 
the investigators. The Smritis give rules 
about the recital of mantras, penance and 
gifts etc. The gold and fire are intended 
for the swearing of oaths, and water for 
the thirsty and the nervous. The 
accountant is to count the money and the 
clerk is to write properly. The accountant 
and the clerk are to bo versed in lexicon 
and the significance of words, to be well- 
up in accounts, to bo honest, and to bo 
trained in the use of various alphabets. 

A court of justice is that place where 
the study of the social, economic and 
political interests of man takes place 
according to the dictates of Dharmasastras. 
The king should perform his duty care- 
fully studying the customs that are 
followed in countries and that are men- 
tioned ill the Sastras as well as those that 
arc practised by castes, villages, corpora- 
tions and families. 

These are some of the chief aspects of 
Sukra’s political ideas or thought. By 
emphasizing morality in conjunction with 
politics, he raised the problem of authority 
and obedience, control and freedom to a 
very high level. His state was secular but 
was founded on the principles of morality 
and fundamental laws of society which 
Hindus had accepted. 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE SOVEREIGN 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF INDIA 
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India is the birthplace of three of the 
greatest religions of the world ; India has 
been the refuge of the Parsees who were 
persecuted in their western homes and who 
had to flee ; India is the land where 
Christian missionaries have been allowed 
unhindered to pro|)agate their religion and 
to convert those who believed in their 
religion ; India has extended whole-heart- 
ed hospitality to Islam. And in that 
India, the question whether there should 
be religious instruction as a* part of the 
general education, has to be raised and 
debated. What an irony of fate ! And 
with what tragic results ! The draft con- 
stitution of India, as prepared by a 
committee, has recommended: ‘*We, the 
people of India, having solemnly resolved 
to constitute India into a Sovereign Demo- 
cratic Bepuhlic ... do hereby adopt 
. . , (that) no religious instruction 

shall be provided by the State in any 
educational institution wholly maintained 
out of State funds (Sec. 22 in Part III ; 
P. 10). 

Is this the culmination of the labours of 
the chiefs of the seven groat families of 
Vedic llishis, namely, Gritsamada, Visva- 
mitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, Vas- 
istha and Kanva, of the wise si ges of the 
Upanishads like Yajnavalkya and Sanat- 
kumara, of the great law-givers like 
Manu and Parasara, of the sagos who 
founded the different systems of philosophy, 
namely, Kapila, Patanjali, Gautama, 
Kanada, Jaimini and Badarayana, of 
the sages of the Puranas like Vedavyasa 
and Maitreya, of the great Acharyas like 
Sankara, Eamanuja and Madhsra, of the 


latter-day leaders of religious movements 
like Vallabha, Chaitanya and Guru Nanak 
and of more recent religious reformers 
like liaja Ram Mohan Roy, Dayananda 
Sarasvati, Swami Vivekananda and Annie 
Besant ? Is this the legitimate end that 
we would be hoping to roach if w^e start 
with our survey of the evolution of life in 
India from ten thousand years ago ? Is this 
the purpose for which Buddha and Maha- 
vira preached their teachings in this holy 
land? Is this what the pilgrims from 
China hoped to see things developing into, 
when they traversed through deserts to 
reach this laud in search of wisdom ? 
Hindus have their temples; Jews have 
their synagogues; Christians have their 
churches and Muslims have their mosques 
in this country ; and for what ? To have 
it solemnly enacted by the State in this 
age of the light of science and civilization 
of democracy that the State shall be no 
party to imparting instruction to the 
children of this land of religions, in the 
essentials of religion ? The next section 
says : “ No person attending any education- 
al institution recognised by the State or 
receiving aid out of State funds, shall be 
required to take part in any religious 
instruction that may be imparted in such 
institution unless such person . . . 

has given his consent .thereto **. 

True, one must take note of the situa- 
tion. There are various religions in the 
country and there are quarrels among per- 
sons following different religious persua- 
tions. How can religious instruction be 
imparted under such conditions ? Here is 
indeed a serious difficulty. But, as 
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Eatanjali says in his great Mahabhashya, 
on Sanskrit Grammar, one does not abstain 
from cooking food for fear that mendicants 
may come and the food may have to be 
given to them, leaving nothing for the 
owner of the house-hold ; one does not 
abstain from sowing seeds in the field for 
fear that boasts may eat off the vegetation. 

One wonders why the great body of 
jurists who framed these drafts, selected 
this one subject for exclusion from the 
activities in national life countenanced and 
controlled by the State. The different 
regions in India have different kinds of 
food liked by the people. And this differ- 
ence has not been free from consecpient 
quarrels. There have been troubles on 
account of the differences in the food eaten 
by people of different regions and of differ- 
ent communities. The students* hostels 
in Madras, in spite of cosmopolitanism , 
have different messes, not merely divided 
as vegetarian and non-vegetarian, but as 
Tamil and Andhra, Muslim and Christian 
and so on. Can anyone say that because 
of this dilliculty, no institution maintained 
out of State funds shall offer food to those 
attending such institutions ? Or will 
separate food be served for people from 
separate regions and belonging to separate 
communities ? 

Then there are diffcroj;it langMagos in 
the country. And one cannot say tha|^ 
languages too have not created any trouble 
in our national life. Are languages expelled 
from such aspects of national life that are 
controlled by the State ? Or is it not the 
fact that division of India into the differ- 
ent linguistic areas has been accepted as 
a cardinal doctrine of modern patriotism ? 
Dress is also different in different parts of 
the country and among people of different 


communities, and the dress question has 
also resulted in inconvenient situations. 
Dress has not been prohibited and there is 
no law promulgated that all should go 
naked without any sort of dress in order 
that differences in dress may not be a 
ground for trouble among the different 
sections of the people in the country. 
There are many other factors in the life 
of the country where there is difference 
that forms basis for troubles and where, 
for that reason, no sort of ostracism has 
been imposed by the State. 

One may say that food is necessary and 
that, as such, if no common food is possi- 
ble, different kinds of food must be [)rovid- 
cd for. It may be said that language is 
necessary and that, Jis such, if no common 
language is possible, people of different 
regions must be allowed to have the differ- 
ent languages. Dress also, they may say, 
comes \indcr similar categories. As against 
this, there is the possible counter -state- 
ment that, if physical starvation and 
physical obcenity have to be averted 
through resort to food and dress, there is 
equal need for averting s]:ii itual starvation 
and spiritual nudity. If the heretic will 
say that he has no need for religion, the 
saint may retort by saying that he needs 
no food and no clothing. The tost of a 
licretic’s need is no more sacrosanct than 

m 

the test of a saint’s need, in the matter of 
deciding what the nation shall want. 

And when it comes to a question of indi- 
vidual freedom, there are limits. Is indivi- 
dual freedom the test for deciding the 
question of prohibiting the running of 
brothels, habit of drink, labour for children 
etc., contained in the following clauses in 
the draft? 
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P. 13, Sec. 31 (v) : that the strength and 
health of workers, men and women and 
the tender age of children are not abused 
and that citizens are not forced by econo- 
mic necessity to enter avocations unsuited 
to their age or strength ; 

(vi) that childhood and youth are pro- 
tected against exploitation and against 
moral and material abandonment. 

Instead of trying to eradicate religion as 
jin evil like drink and prostitution in 
Part 111 of the draft constitution, the 
eminent jurits could have at least included 
religious instruction as one among the 
many directive principles of State policy 
in Part IV. One of such policies is : 

P. 14, Sec. 36. Every citizen is entitled 
to free primary education, and the State 
shall endeavour to . provide within a 
. period of ten years from the commence- 
ment of this constitution, for free and 
compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen. 

■ This is not what is called a justiciable 
right of the citizen. Similarly religious 
instruction could also have been included 
as one among the pious wishes of the 
jurists. 

The greater is the irony of the situation 
in so far as those leaders wlio arc at 
present in charge of the destinies of the 
Indiaiitwation have followed the directions 
of one compared to Buddha and Christ. 
And why did they follow ? Is it to declare 
that religious instruction is a prohibited 
item in the State policy ? 

It may be said that religious instruction 
has not been prohibited and that there is 
provision for full religious instruction in 
the sub-section (3) under section 22, P. 10, 
namely. 


Nothing in this article shall prevent 
any community or denomination from 
providing religious instruction for pupils 
of that community or denomination in 
an educational institution outside its 
working hours. 

Bead along with the previous sub-section 
that no one shall be required to attend 
religious instruction classes unless he 
gives his consent, there is still some room 
for uncei’tainty. (>an an institution 
maintained by a Christian Mission allow 
a non-Christian student, even if he gives 
his consent, to attend religious instruction 
arranged for the Christian community and 
denomination ? Can a college belonging 
to the Kamakrishna Mission that does not 
belong to any denomination allow a student 
to attend religious classes arranged for the 
members of all the denominations ? There 
is also the question whether a certain 
community or denomination can make such 
arrangements for imparting instruction in 
the religion of other communities or 
denominations, for others or for them- 
selves. The last part of the sub-section (3) 
needs serious consideration. Its full 
implications must be made quite clear. 
This is not a section in the portion that 
forms pious wishes. This is an integral 
ixirt of the constitution, with all forces of 
law. And evciiyif thoio is such full liberty, 
provided the student §ivos his consent, is it 
proper to classify religious instruction 
among the “ permissibles ” along with 
habits like smoking cigarettes that may be 
permitted outside working hours and be- 
yond the precincts of the institution V 

May not the destiny of the sovereign 
democratic Republic of India fall into the 
hands of the godless, * 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S ASHRAM AT THOUSAND 
ISLAND PARK, U.S, A. 

By Elizabeth Davidson 


Friends of the Eamakrishna Mission 
will be happy to learn thaf the house 
at Thousand Island Park, in the 
St. Lawrence Eivov, used by Swaini 
Vivekananda as a retreat for seven weeks 
in the summer of 1895, has been acquired 
by Swami Nikhilananda, of the Kama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center of Now York, 
for the Eamakrishna Mission. 



The house where Swami Vivekananda gave the 
Inspired Talks 

It was in this house that the immortal 
linos of the “ Song of the Sannyasin ” 
were composed ; it was hero that the 
discourses later published as Inspired 
Talks were delivered to a chosen band 
of American disciples. As the Introduc- 
tion to this book reveals: “One of our 
number owned a small cottage at 
Thousand Island Park, on the largest 
island in the St. Lawrence river ; and 
she offered the use of it to the Swami and 
as many of us as it would accommodate . . . 
The place was ijeally situated on high 


ground, overlooking a wide sweep of the 
beautiful river with many of its fir; -famed 
Thousand Islands. . . The cottage 

stood on the side of a hill, which on the 
nortli and west sloped down towards the 
shore of the river and of a little inlet that, 
like a small bay, lay behind the house. 
The house itself was literally “ built 
upon a rock,** and huge boulders lay all 
around it. The new wing [built especi- 
ally for Swaini Vivekananda *s use] stood 
on the steep slope of the rocks like a great 
lantern tower with windows on three sides, 
three stories deep at the back, and only 
two at the front.** At the top of this 
wing was the Swami *s room, which was 
supplied with a separate outside staircase 
and a door opening on the second storey 
porch. It was on this upiier porch that 
all the Swami *s evening talks were given. 
“It was wide and roomy, roofed in, and 
extended along the south and west sides 
of the cottage. . . The west side had ' 

been carefully screotied olT by a parti- 
tion. . . so that no one ''ould intrude . . . 
The entire place was surrounded by thick 
woods. Not one house of the large villago 
could be seen.** 

Fifty -two years later, in July 1947, 
Swami Nikhilananda and a few friends 
made a trip to Thousand Island Park in the 
hope of locating the long-neglect6d house. 
With the help of a friend from a neigh- 
bouring town, the party succeeded in 
finding it after a short search. In order 
to reach Wellesley Island, a corner of 
which is occupied by the village of 
Thousand Island Park, the American side 
of the International Bridge, now spanning 
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the great river to the Canadian shore, had 
to be crossed. Not far from the bridge, 
on the southern bank of the island lies 
the village. Behind rows of ancient elms 
a cluster of wooden houses face the 
village green. By their appearance one 
could see that they had been built during 
a prosperous period at the end of the last 
century : the trimmings on verandahs 
and eaves wore far more elaborately 
turned and carved than is customary in 
our era of “ streamlined ” simplicity. At 
the foot of a small hill, topped by a water 
tower supplying the needs of the Village, 
the car stopped in front of a large meeting 
hall or tabernacle, used in former years 
for Methodist revival meetings and 
evidently still utilized by neighbouring 
ministers. The party started on foot up 
the steep and rocky hillside, passing 
several cottages that, seemed to porch 
in the tree-tops. On coming upon the 
house at the end of tlte trail, tliey recog- 
nized it instantly as tlie one so vividly 
pictured in JiiH-pi-mi Talkn, Every- 
thing about it tallied precisely with the 
earlier description,, excepting that now 
the pride and melancholy of the old 
uninhabited and unfurnished dwelling 
strangely stirred one’s imagination. A 
tour around the outside of the cottage 
showed clearly the wing built for Swami 
Vivekananda. Though not far from the 
village,' the house is completely shut off 
from its surroundings. The woods about 
the house, which itself has been deserted 
for the past thirty years, have grown up 
so thickly that during the summer months 
the foliage completely obstructs any view 
of the river. After so many years of 
disuse, the house has become somewhat 
dilapidated ; the steps leading to the wide 
verandah along two sides of the old 


section of the cottage are perilously 
insecure. 

The party entered by the back door into 
the narrow old-fashioned kitchen, where 
Swami Vivekananda had “ himself often 
prepared delicious dishes ’* for the commu- 
nity. It was easy to picture the twelve 
disciples sharing in the housework, and 
accommodating themselves to the unnsnal 
household. Under Swami Vivekananda’s 
room two large rooms in the “ new ** wing 
were used as class-room and dining hall ; 
the rooms in the older portion of the cot- 
tage seem to have been partitioned into 
tiny cubicles serving as sleeping quarters 
for the devotees. The ground floor of the 
wing is similarly divided. Up an un- 
believably steep front stairway leading to 
the topmost floor of the cottage, two addi- 
tional small bedrooms nestle under the roof; 
a narrow corridor separates them from 
Swami Vivekananda ’s room and the screen- 
ed perch overlooking the river. Swamji’s 
room will soon be converted into a shrine, 
sacred to his memory, like the one at 
Belur Math, looking out over the Ganges. 

Swami Nikhilananda’s first visit was in 
the nature of a pilgrimage only. There 
was no serious thought, then, of purcha- 
sing the place. But as news of the 
discovery spread in Amei^ica and India, so 
many letters were received by the Swami 
urging him to acquire the property that he 
began to make detailed inquiries about the 
matter. A second trip was made to the 
spot the )sftrae fall, at wfeich time he was 
accompanied by the President of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center and 
several trustees. After a more thorough 
inspection of the house, all agreed that it 
should be procured and turned into an 
Ashram; the quiet settilig and ineompar 
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able spiritual associations would be ideal 
for meditation and rest. The aged owner 
of the house was interviewed about the 
possibility of buying it and she readily 
agreed to the proposition. After consider- 
able negotiation the house and property 
came into the possession of the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center on December 
3 1st, 1947. Plans are being made for the 
more urgent repairs, and it is hoped that 
by the summer of 1948 the house will bo 
habitable. As it stands, the Thousand 
Island Park cottage is bare of all furnish- 


ings and without any modern conveniences; 
several years will be required before i^ 
can be completely restored. SwamiNikhi- 
lananda expects to make of this place of 
sacred memory a retreat where devotees 
and students may retire for spiritual 
inspiration. In all likelihood another 
cottage or two in the vicinity will have to 
be purchased in the course of time to 
accommodate these earnest seekers of peace 
and enlightenment, who, in this distant 
land, look upon Swami Vivekananda as 
Ihoir very own. 


SRI RAMAKRISIINA THE MASTER MYSTIC * 

By N. Ragiiunatiux 


The rarest type of genius is a genius 
for love. And the mystic directs this 
love towards the highest of human aspira- 
tions, God. Not that ordinary men do 
.not possess love in a measure. The world 
would cease to bo if they did not. But 
theirs is the love that binds and not the 
love that liberates. And detachment is 
to be achieved not by fleeing the world 
but by directing the capacity for love to- 
wards the highest good. Sri Ivamakrishna 
put this in a series of propositions in 
the course of a talk with Bankim, Bengal’s 
great novelijit. “ To be detached,” he 
said, “ is very difficult unless you love 
God. He who is a rear devotee of God 
seeks nothing but God. You cannot have 
real love of God unless you know God 
alone is real and all else illusory. After 
attaining God you can know everything 
else, if it is necessary. But then you 
jflon’t cave to know small things.*’ Here 
is at once a statement and a reconciliation 
of the traditional view-points regarding 
God-realisation. The paths of Karma, 


Jnajia and Bhakti have each its own 
scripture and discipline. It is a question 
of temporaincnt, of his* inherited vasanas, 
whether a man is attracted to the one 
rather than the other. The guru 
strengthens this innate impulse. Sri 
Ramakrishna, speaking of his direction of 
hfs disciples, said ; “ 1 keep men’s own 
ideals intact. I ask a \'aishnava to hold 
to his Yaishnava attitude and a Sakta to 
his. But this also I say to them : “ Never 
(cel that your path alone is right and that 
the paths of others are wrong and full of 
errors To the man who is embarked 
pii the mystic quest this tolerance be- 
comes a basic necessity. Por if he 
progresses at all he finds that, whatever 
his particular mode of sadhana he cannot 
do without the others too at one stage or 
other ; and when he achieves the heights 
he discovers that all the paths have con- 
verged there. 

• BMed on a lecture on ** Sri Ramakrishna the 
Master of the Mystic Ways,*’ delivered at the 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, at the anniversary 
celebration on March 6, 1948. 
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In the Indian tradition religion and 
philosophy have never been divorced. 
Their common goal is realisation. And 
realisation can be here and now. This is 
the consuming ambition of the mystic. 
And success brings him that immediate 
and integral apprehension of living 
Reality as the unifying principle behind 
all appearance which is the supreme 
furushartha. The mystic is distinguished 
from the ordinary seeker by an over- 
whelming certitude that God is the highest 
good, by an unquenchable restlessness for 
realising the presence of God in his life 
and by a capacity for total self -surrender. 
Sri Ramakrishna laid special emphasis on 
restlessness; and indeed it has for this 
tortured age a more than ordinary 
significance. Faith in the unseen does 
jiot come easily to us. And the much 
vaunted conquest of Nature which 
technological progress has made possible 
has puffed up our intellectual pride 
and bred a monstrous egotism to which all 
idea of self-surrender is alien. But 
behind the shining facade all is not well. 
There is a carking discontent at the core 
of the heart. The hideous meaninglessness 
of life for the millions who live for their 
sensations is reflected in the mounting toll 
of suicides and mass murders. In an 
acute diagnosis of the malaise that has 
overtaken the all-conquering West Prof* 
Joad explains the decadence of the age 
as due to the utter disregard of those 
values, including truth, goouftess and 
beauty and culminating in God, which form • 
part of ** the non-natural order,” as distin- 
guished from the natural order of things 
existing in time and space. In ages of 
material expansion when man comes to 
believe that nothing is impossible to him., 
experience comes to be regarded as an end 
in itself, and “ the self, which is the seat 
of. experience, becomes the centre of 
interest and the satisfaction of its desires, 


the standard of value.” The result is 
decadence arising from man’s tendency to 
misread his position in the universe. 
Ignoring the non-human elements of value 
and deity to which the human is subject, 
such societies rapidly decline. Prof. Joad 
seems to think that collapse is inevitable 
and is the more inclined to prize the con- 
temporary recrudescence of interest in 
mystical religion. He hopes that the 
Gerald Heards and the Aldous Huxleys 
might conserve the true values of the 
spirit for the benefit of the new civilisation 
which in time may spring from the 
ashes of the moribund old. 

In India we are not so far gone. Reli- 
gious experience is a continuing tradition. 
Every ago including our own has thrown 
up men very much out of the ordinary who 
mediate between man and the eternal 
order. But there is no denying that the 
underlying substratum of faith is being 
rapidly undermined by the inrush of 
puissant materialism. Society no longer 
functions as a living organism in which 
the individual works out his own salva- 
tion in harmony with his fellows. In the 
old organic society spiritual development 
was an evolutionary process. The house- 
holder went on doing his duty, says the 
Lord in the Bhagavatciy ” till ho gets 
disgusted with the treadmill or perchance, 
develops a passion for hearing about Me ”. 

^1 I,' 

To do youv work without desiro for the 
fruit and unspotted by the world is, of 
course, no easy thing. So much so Sri 
Ramakrishna roundly declared that ” this 
Karmayoga is very dillicult and is not 
suited to Kaliyuga.” The notes of 
acquisitiveness and self-assertion are so 
dominant that it is all but impossible for & 
man 'to preserve the poise that Karma- 
yoga posits. In the old days wants were 
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limited, there was little inducement to over- 
vaulting ambition and disciplining of the 
self was easier. In such an environment, 
as Sri Krishna toM Uddhava, the transi- 
tion from Karma to Jnana on the ene hand 
or Bhakti on the other was more smooth- 
ly effected. The man who found the 
spirit of vairagya growing within him 
preferred the path of Jnana ; by the 
constant practice of self-awareness and 
discrimination he came to concern himself 
in time exclusively with the one thing 
that matters. But the path of Jnana, 
again, is not for men of common clay. 

{Kathopanishad) 

Any slight faltering or inattention 
would be fatal for him who walks on the 
razor’s edge, lie who has not the good 
fortune fo find a worthy guru may 
succumb early to any one of numerous 
temptations ranging from self-deception, 
so familiar to students of Freud, to 
siddhis or supernatural powers. That is 
why Sri Bamakrishna, though he had 
scaled the heights and could open the way 
to transcendental experience to adhikaris 
of the right type, preferred to remain in 
bhavamtikhas that is, on the threshold of 
the ultimate experience, and to exhort the 
aspirant to follow the way of Bhakti. In 
doing this he was in tune with the 
Bhagavata tradition which emphasised 
that Bhakti could lead to the highest 
experience as well as Jnana and on the 
whole with far less uncertainty or danger. 
This is the road that the man must travel 
who (says the Lord to Uddhava) “haply 
comes to find delight in Me and My deeds, 
being as much attracted to Me as he 
is repelled by that long disillusionment 
which is life. He realises that desire is 
the root of sorrow, though he is unable to 
throw off its chains. No matter ; let him 
enjoy the things that attract him, knowing 
etS he does that ^hey turn ashes in the 


mouth. But at the same time let him 
devote himself to Me lovingly, zealously 
and firmly. He will find that when, 
thinking constantly on Me, he has managed 
to instal Me in his heart there is no room 
there for lesser desires.** 

ITT I 

«CTFn uW f ^ II 

This harmonious development from 
stage to stage, which the old ashrama ideal 
facilitated, is become all but impossible in 
our atomised society in which religion is 
coming to lead an apologetic, barely tole- 
rated existence. The spiritual aspirant 
was at the best of times engaged in a lone 
pursuit. To-day ho is hampered and dis- 
couraged at every turn. So, unless he is 
jjossessed of an unquenchable thirst, of that 
imperious restlessness by which Sri Bama- 
krishna recognised the true seeker, there 
is little chance of his making a start 
at all. 

But, having said this, it is only fair to 
ix)int out that we of to-day have our 
own 'compensations. We like to think 
of ourselves as good democrats. And we 
are empiricists whom science has taught 
to make hypotheses which must be 
verified by experiment. It seems to me 
that from both stand-points the training 
of the mystic should commend itself to the 
modern mind. The man who would 
embark on the perilous quest of God- 
realisation is not called upon to 
produce any credentials other than 
his own irresistible impulse. Caste, 
creed, race, none of these things matters. 
And, if it is proofs you want, you can have 
them in good time provided you are earnest 
and are, besides, able at the outset to effect 
that “ willing suspension of disbelief ** 
which the poets are able to induce by the 
power of imagination. Western psycho- 
logy now testifies to the objective truth of 
many experiences obtained on the mystic 
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way which the half-baked Freudian was 
wont to dismiss as phantasia of the un- 
conscious. Listen to what Dr. Jung, the 
celebrated psychologist, has to say 
on the subject. Discussing the psyicho- 
logy of Eastern meditation, particularly in 
the contest of yoga, he writes : 

“ One may ask what has our psycho- 
logy to say to the Indian evidence of a 
super-personal world -embracing uncons- 
cious which appears when the 
darkness of the personal unconcious 
becomes transparent. Our modern 
psychology has discovered that the 
personal unconscious is only a superti- 
cial layer, which rests on an entirely 
different foundation, which we call the 
collectM unconscious . . . The im- 

ages in the deeper unconscious have a 
distinctly mythological character. That 
is to say, that in form and content they 
are in accord with all those widespread 
primordial representations which under- 
lie every myth and legend. They have 
no longer a personal nature, but consist 
of a purely impersonal or super -personal 
nature and therefore they are common 
to all men. For this reason they are to 
be found in the myths and 
legends of all peoples and times, as 
well as in the productions of single 
individuals who hav) not the slightest 
conscious knowledge of mythology. 

** Our European ijsychology has reach- 
ed as far as the Yoga, in as much as it is 
able to demonstrate scientifically a 
deeper layer of unity in the uncon- 
scious. The mythological motifs, 
whose presence has been proved by the 
exploration of the unconscious, form, it 
is true, a multiplicity, but this is 
crowned by a concentric or radical 
order, which produces the true centre, 
or the essence of the collccttve un- 
conscious. On account of the remark- 


able agreement between the insight of 
the Yoga and the results of psychological 
investigation I have chosen the Sans- 
krit term mandala for this central sym- 
bol.** (Vrom article, translated in “Art & 
Thought,'* Edited by K. Bharata Iyer) 

I hope my readers will not be annoy- 
ed with me for offering this long quotation ‘ 
which embodies the findings of a great 
school of psychologists which, while it 
rejects some of the basic conclusions of 
Freud, is no docile follower of the 
wisdom of the East. If the experiences 
of the yogi satisfy the objective tests of 
experimental psychology at those levels 
up to which the latter has penetrated — 
and the same may be claimed for the 
experiences of the Bhakta and the Jnani 
also — our doubting Thomases should see 
the wisdom of giving this method of 
getting at the truth an honest trial. 

But to the man who is not encased in the 
triple armour of egotism, intellectual pride 
and nihilism, a far more direct and satis- 
fying assurance that he will not be wasting 
his time if ho follows the trail they have 
blazed, will be available^ if he can surrender 
himself to the atmosphere which the great 
practising mystics carry about them. Sri 
Ba)nakrishna, by universal testimony, was 
ever in a state of joy to which neither 
exceeding physical pain nor any of the 
vicissitudes which are our mortal lot made 
any the slightest difference. And he shed 
this joy like an aura. He himself said: 

** After the vision of (jod this very world 
Ijecomos a mansion of mirth.** He seemed 
to exude influence from .every |X)re of his 
body, influence of the kind that transforms 
what it touches. But there was nothing 
coercive about that influence just as there 
was nothing dogmatic about his teachings. 
He had no use for miracle-mongering just 
he had no use for hedonism. He had 
the simplicity of the fife-year-old child 
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and the profundity of the jivanmukta. 
Men surrendered themselves to the 
spontaneity that there was in him. Tlie 
energy of his conviction communicated 
itself in time even to the inost'’resistant. 
** Live in the world like a cast off leaf in a 
gale,” he told them. No human experience 
'was alien to him ; and the directness of his 
visirm could bore like a gimlet through 
hypocrisy and sophistication alike. He was 
the complete man of wliom the Lord spoke 
when he told Kardama, one of the great 
progenitors of the race, wln^ thirsted for 
union, that ho must bide his time and duly 
realise the purpose of life : 

(Having shown compassion to all created 
things and having achieved that passion- 
less state of Renunciation in which the 
humblest will shed their fear in thy 
pi esence, thou shall find thyself and the 
universe in Me and Mo in thyself : 
“ Rhagavata ’* Sk. XI Ch. 20.) 

C\)mpassion at one pole. Renunciation 
at the other, that is the axis that bridges 
the entire arch of experience. Love is the 
energising centre. It was this passion 
for completeness that drove Sri Rama- 
krishna to experience in himself, as far as 
that is humanly possible, the inhnite 
modes of Ideal Being. ’ 

* He passed through all the three well- 
known stages of the mystic way which 
European mystics knew as Meditation, 
Contemplation and Union. The first is 
the stage of prejiaration and purification. 
Sri Ramakrishna was not obsessed with 
sin ; in this he was in the main stream of 
Indian tradition. Preoccupation with sin 
is characteristically Christian. The 
Paramahamsa was, however, uncompro- 
mising in his denunciation of lust and 
greed what he compendiously called 
hamini-hanchana* • But neither his 
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ethical outlook nor his insistence on 
solitude as indispensable for the aspirant, 
at all events in the early stages, argues in 
his case a bent towards asceticism. He 
pointed out time and again that lust and 
greed • and ' all the rest were to be 
avoided because they were apt to 
obscure and even corrupt one’s sense 
of values. He had no patience with the 
common fallacy that the mind could 
remain unaffocled by sense-indulgence. 
Referring to the great difhculty the boy 
Gadadbar had in reconciling himself to 
his brother’s accepting a living at the 
hands of ii low-caste Hindu against the 
injunction of the scriptures, Swarai 
Saradananda aptly comments : “ This 

was an instance of unflinching devotion 
to the mandates of the Sastras known 
as Kishthat and it was quite different from 
the n#irrow orthodoxy of a bigot. 

With the appearance of this Kiahtha, this 
unflinching devotion to tlie words of the 
scriptures, one’s egotism gets attenuated. 
There comes an ofllorescence of the 
Spiritual life, and gradually the soul is led 
to ihe realisation of the Supremo Trutli.” 
To the man who has surrendered himself 
to the Divine, nnorthodoxy has no move 
attraction than orthodoxy. Thus Sri 
Ramakrishiui himself used to say that 
when he was possessed by the transcend- 
lal consciousness he could not make any 
distinction between man and man* or 
between one mode of life and another, 
but, after ho had resolved to remain on 
the threshold, he could not bring himself 
to regard vyavaharic distinctions. The 
example he often gave was of his 
inability, at this last stage, to take 
food from the hands of all and sundry. He 
liad to respect rules of ceremonial purity. 

For the liberated man the highest law 
is to be true to his being, to obey his 
deepest impulse. But, for the ordinary 
man, who floats on the surface, it is more 
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important to help him break his 
established complexes, as only so ho may 
become fit to tread the way to unitivo con- 
sciousness. As a spiritual guide Sri Rama- 
krishna displayed infinite virtuosity and 
an uncanny insight into the samskaras and 
vasanas of those in whom ho found an 
unmistakable vocation. Thus, ho insisted 
that the shy and mouse-like M should sing 
and dance in company, while in the case of 
those whom he regarded as nitya siddhas 
he would counsel caution against excessive 
rapture. He saw in Givish not merely the 
drunkard, which was what the- world saw 
in him, but also the deep underlying fire 
of spiritual passion. And to each man, 
according to his bent and need, came the 
seasonablo word, the endearing look, the 
sharp rebuke or the touch that thrilled to 
ecstasy. To the prudent and worldly wise 
he preached ‘Mara Bhakti”: “Love 
God with the intensity of an immoral 
woman’s love ” he said. The, timid ho 
instigated to take Heaven by storm. 
“Practise tamasic bhakti,” was tho 
injunction. The only sin was indifference. 

The spiritual athlete, who has thus had 
his thews and sinews strengthened, is 
ready for the second stage of the journey. 
Illumination. This is the consciousness 
of Saguna Brahman in which tho 
Upanishadic truth, “ Isavasyam Idam 
Sarvam **, becomes felt reality. It is 
now that the joy of self-noug^ting and 
adoration engulfs him like a flood. To 
Sri Bamakrishna in the last years of his 
ministry this condition was habitual. He 
had the direct vision of the poet and 
he spoke in images because Truth 
presented itself to him that way. Re- 
ferring to his favourite image of remov- 
ing the thorn of ignorance with the 
thorn of knowledge and then throwing 
both of them into the fire of self-realisa- 
ation, be once remarked, “ 1 had direct 


vision of these things.** It was this 
intensity of imaginative sympathy that 
enabled him so completely to identify 
himself with those historic and legendary 
personages, the God-men, who have 
represented the highest ideals of life for 
large sections of humanity. It is worth 
remembering that his Vaishnava and 
tantric Sadhanas, as also his attempts to 
realise the truths of Christian and Islamic 
teaching, all came after he had achieved 
transcendental consciousness. It was not 
therefore for him a question of verifying 
by these means dimly apprehended 
truths ; his desire was, rathef^ to place 
himself en rapport with' aspirants on all 
tho different paths. It was not perhaps 
an accident that he put himself in the 
attitude of mind of Hanuman in order 
to realise Sri llama. The Bamayana 
itself may be regarded in one sense as the 
story of the mystic quest of the ideal 
aspirant Hanuman. The great son of 
Vayu is burn puissant but soon 
looses consciousness of his own powers. 
Has not the poet said, “ Shades of the 
prison house begin to close upon the 
growing boy ** ? Our life from birth to 
birth is one continuous forgetting. 
But, being destined for groat things, 
Hanuman gets a glimpse of the Atman 
when, as the ambassador of Sugriva, he 
waits upon the. Lord on the shore of the 
Pampa, Tho eloquence that wells up in 
him like a geyser is the result of this 
sudden vision of Glory. But while Sri 
Rama praises his eloquence he does not 
exchange a word with him ; Laks^mana 
does all the talking. 

?5wr: 

Hanuman is, however, not discouraged. 
H 3 goes on to servo the Lord with one- 
pointed devotion and presently it comes 
about that the Lord seel;s him. He looks 
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him through and through and sees that 
he is vyavasayottara, that there is stuff in 
him. Knowing that he would do his work 
faithfully Sri Kama now addresses himself 
directly to Hanuman and tolls him, “ 1 
know you will not fail me.** And when, 
borne on the wings of this Divine trust, 
the faithful servitor returns victorious 
after having done doughty deeds, do you 
see what the Lord docs ? Ho gives himself 
as completely to llis bhakta as the 
bhakta has given himself to the Lord. 

t?? ^ 'rft'sqst 

And with that warm embrace the 
injunction Nididhyasitavyah is 

amply fulfilled. Kor JIanuinan Sri 
Kama is no longer something other to 
himself. Ho fights the battles of the Lord 
and wins again and again. Kut Maya has 
one last trap for him. For a split second 
(or an eternity V) he experiences the agony 
of the lost, what mystics elsewhere 
have called the Dark Night of the Soul, 
when the tempter Indrajit cleaves before 
his very eyes the phantom Sita in twain. 
The stauncher is his faith when the scales 
of ignorance fall from his eyes. And at 
the great crowning in Ayodhya he receives 
“ the pearl of great price ” from the hands 
of Sita herself in recognition of his four- 
fold excellence in srnriti (recollected- 
ness) dhriti (firmness), mati (dis- 
criminative intellect) and dakahyam 
(skill). No Wonder tliat Hamiiiiaii replies, 
when the Lord asks him what he can 


do for him, “ Nothing, Lord, except to 
see that I remain faithful to thee : ** 

^5 Psrgi^i 

^ »Ti^ irsgg II 

Such is the stale of mind of- the illn- 
mined man. 

As regards the last and highest stage, 
that of union in ecstasy, it is little use 
speaking of it, for it can only be felt. 
Even adepts like Sri Kamakrishna could 
only vaguely indicate the unspeakable 
joy of this ineffable experience. The 
perfected soul there seems to attain a 
vision of unity which reconciles all 
opposites and answers to the highest 
intuition of Reality. Face to face with God, 
said the saint of Dakshineswar, you enjoy 
Him and do not talk about Him. Plotinus 
the great Greek mystic, said ; “ To have 
this kiiowlodge, the soul must rise above 
knowledge and above all its wandering 
from unity.** What is needed is not a 
going forth but a returning to that Self 
from which we have strayed. When a 
man learns the secret of putting himself 
in focus with the Infinite, then tlic duality 
of knowor and Known vanishes. But so 
long as a trace of self-consciousness 
remains, it would be more true to say with 
Plotinus: “ Wo no longer sing out of tune 
but form in truth a divine choir about 
the One.** So Jong as the jar retains its 
slieJl, Sri Kamakrishna used to say, it 
cannot eJaim to be the sea though the sea 
fills it within and engulfs it without. 



THE SUPER— CONSCIOUS AND THE SPIRITUAL 

By Prop. Anjilvbii Matthew, M. Ed., Ph. D. 


An interesting and most useful book — 
Hindu Psychology— has been written by an 
Indian Swami in America. The first five 
chapters arc definitely devoted to psycho- 
logy all right ; but I do not know how it 
may be called Hindu psychology. It is 
‘ Western * or modern psychology with a 
few references here and there to Indian 
ideas of the mind ; and T do not find any- 
thing in these chapters that may be parti- 
cularly known as Hindu psychology. In 
Chapters VI to XTV we see clearly the 
Indian point of view regarding the mind 
and reality. The author has been living 
in America for a number of years and 
writes particularly for the benefit of 
American readers. 

The Swami is a well-informed student 
of psychology ; he has an easy and lucid 
style ; and he writes with conviction. The 
chief thesis of his work is that man’s life 
— his mental life— does not consist of con- 
sciousness alone. Erom this standpoint 
the Swami welcomes the emphasis placed 
uix)n the Unconscious by writers such as 
Freud and Jung. He is acquainted with 
a number of American authors who deal 
with the importance of the mental factor 
in the physical w^el 1-being of a man. In 
accepting the points of view ^of these 
modern psychologists and psychiatrists, ho 
does not consider himself entirely at one 
with any of them. His chief difference 
with them is that he regards that there is 
an aspect of the mind that may more suit- 
ably be called the super-conscious than the 
unconscious. Western psychologists, accord- 
ing to the Swami, have a tendency to 
hold that the unconscious is rither of a 
ower order than the conscious and thail 
our lifers at its best when the unconscious 


is brought in relation to the conscious. 
The Swami *s position on the other hand is 
that the conscious should be brought into 
touch with the super-conscious, this being 
a more important aspect of life than the 
conscious. He does not approve of the 
creative aspect of the unconscious being 
called the Unconscious : with all Hindu 
philosophers he designates it the Turiya- 
vasta, the super -conscious state, which is 
higher than the (i) conscious state as well 
as the state of (ii) dreaming, or (iii) dream- 
less sleep. 

The Bwami regards, as Freud does, that 
the unconscious is made up of our native 
impulses, urges and instinctive drives. 
These are things, as Freud holds — and as 
the Swami himself holds — that are 
common for men and for beasts ; but the 
super-conscious is something higher than 
what man has in common with the lower 
animals. It is where man shares the 
nature of God. The Swami is one with 
Jung in considering that this unconscious 
aspect of man is creative and is something . 
that tends to produce a now personality. 
But the Swami’s position is not identical 
with that of Jung either. Jung emphasis- 
es the spiritual aspects of life ; but he is 
not sure how far man can experiment with 
the super -conscious. Ho takes Jung to 
task for his supercilious attitude in hold- 
ing that the contention that the subjective 
and the objective can be identical may bo 
all very well in India but can * scarcely 
be recommended anywhere north of the 
Tropic of Cancer * The Swami insists — 

* A review article on Swami Akhilananda : 
HINDU PSYCHOLOGY. Ite Meaning for the 
Weat, Pub. Harper and Broi.»New York. Copj^right 
1946 . 
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and this is the most characteristic conten- 
tion of Swami Akhilananda’s Hindu Psycho- 
logy — that it is possible for the individual 
soul to be in touch with God or with 
Reality, that it is possible to use in daily 
life the spiritual resources that exist in 

this ultimate Reality or God. It is possi- 
ble for people who thus exercise their 
super -conscious self to do things that are 
regarded as miraculous from the stand- 
point of ordinary life. But the Swami 
again and again stresses the fact that the 
exercise of the superconscious is not- 
intended to bring about miracles for one’s 
selfish purposes or for spectacular effects : 
the wise man is rather indifferent to these 
miracular powers, his effort being to attain 
spiritual strength, poise and communion 
with the Eternal. 

As tor the ^iritual visions and forms 
enjoyed in the samadhi state to which the 
Swami more than once refers, 1 am not 
convinced that they are true and identical 
in an objective sense. Tluit mystics, in 
the samadhi state, experience contact with 
spiritual reality is accoi)ted ; but to hold 
that the details of lectures seen in the 
vision are objectively true is not acceptable 
to one who knows that contrary and even 
contradictory kinds of ideas and visions 
are held by different seers and mystics. 
Again, that some of the predictions and 
telovisionary pictures come true is no 
guarantee that all of them turn out to be 
true in an objective sense. Tlie Swami 
has a chapter on ‘ Can Super-conscious 
Knowledge be Imparted ? ’ (Ch. XII). The 
answer suggested is that where the guru 
is efficient and the sishya is fit, it can be 
done, and that * theological differences in 


the conception of God do not affect the 
practice of Yoga *. There is no guarantee, 
however, that what a man feels to be an 
experience of spiritual reality is objec- 
tively correct ; nor is it possible to clear 
off ‘ theological differences in the concep- 
tion of God * as easily as the Sw^ami does. 
The present reviewer does not find it 
|X)ssible to agree with the Swami in 
regarding all religion as essentially one, 
though ho is ready to appreciate the 
catholicity of the spiritual outlook of the 
Swami. 

Hindu Psychology is more a book on 
‘ values * and spiritual life than on 
psychology as such, and it contains a very 
clear and powerful message for the 
Western w^orld and its admirers, a warn- 
ing note for those who put their trust in a 
materialistic world. The author points 
out unonuivocalJy that they are on the 
wrong track when they consider that 
life consists in the abundance of things 
that man possesses. Life is meaningless, 
he says, if it is not lived in daily 
contact with tlie Spirit. In this his 
standpoint is the same as that of those 
prophets and saints of Hinduism and 
Christendom who today raise their voice 
against the prevalence of purposes and 
ideals of life from wdiich spiritual con- 
siderations arc excluded. This is the 
most characteristic feature of th 3 book; 
and \Y 0 are thankful to Swami Akhi- 
lananda that he joined himself with those 
who consider it their duty to raise a voice 
of protest against the ruinous modern 
tendency to organize life, individual and 
collective, without reference to God and 
ultimate spiritual values. 



SAINT TYAGARAJA— V 
NAMA MAHATMVA 
By Dr. V. IUghavan 


What is there in the name, one may 
ask. It is name that is everything. Name 
is fame. It is by using somebody’s 
name that one has to get on. When one is 
highly enraged or highly pleased, one 
calls names, of abuse or praise. In the 
excess of one’s liate or love, what comes 
out of one is mere name. In those short 
exclamations that break forth, the entire 
surcharged feeling stands compressed. 

• A name is therefore a tabloid form of a 
Guna, an attribute of a person. The 
Vishnu Sahasranama says that Nainas are 
Gaunas, *.e. based on Guiias — •TUTlPf 
; and the Bhagavata says that the 
names of the Lord are, each, marked 
with the fame, exploit and quality of the 
Lord. ( i -4-1 1 ) 

And of the Lord who is possessed of infinite 
excellences, the names are also infinite. 

The earliest outpourings of man praying 
to the divine powers are seen in the 
Rigvedic hymns, in the form of praises of 
the names and qualities of different 
deities, Agni, Tndra etc. In the Satarud- 
riya, the same deity Riidra who is con- 
ceived as everything, the same God is 
praised with different and numerous 
names. Even in the Upanishad, Brah- 
man, which is really Nirguna is yet 
characterised by expressions like Satya, 
Jnana, Ananta, which an author named 
Parama Sivendra Sarasvati, the Guru of 
gadasiva Brahmendra, has collected 
together V as * Upanishan-Nama-Sahasra,* 
to be of help in the contemplation and 
realisation of the Svarupa of Brahman. 

It is a matter of common experience, as 
the Bhagavata says— hRt:— that 
when one keeps on muttering the name of 
a thing, one’s mind develops a love for 


and a gradual absorption in it. Tyagaraja 
similarly says, in his Janaranjani piece, 
‘ Smarane sukham,’ that the constant 
listening to Rama Naina, establishes the 
form of that name in the heart and fills 
the heart with love. 

Rama Nama Sravanamu valla nama 
rooiximo hridayamuninti prema putta 
cheyaka leda. 

In a more effeedve manner, in one of 
his visions of realisation, Tyagaraja 
exclaims of the Lord “ Are you the letters 
of the Name I repeat in my Japa, taken 
shape like this ? ” 

“ Na Japa varna roopama ” (Najeeva- 
dhara in Bilahari.) 

It is with the help of a v^rd, the name 
of an object, that one can recollect and fix 
an object in one’s mind. Namas, therefore, 
serve as nails to fasten the Lord’s persona- 
lity in our mind and heart. 

In seeking a person through praise, 
there arc three forms : firstly to describe 
in varied and poetic manner the greatness 
of the person sought ; secondly, to refer 
to his varied glory by several significant 
attributes in the form of manifold names ; 
and lastly, to call him forth for our help 
by the repetition of only one name of his. 
Under the first category come all poetic 
hymns, under the second, the Sahasra 
Nama and Ashtottara Nama hymns and 
under the last comes Nama parayana. 

It has been held that with the gradual 
deterioration in the faculties and abilities 
of men, as ages pass on towards Kali, the 
sages devised further and further easier 
paths, for the salvation of suffering 
humanity. It is with this purpose in 
view that the path of Bhakti or devotion 
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was developed. Kali is predominantly an Name as the supremo moans of salvation 
age of emotion and it is through this is quite considerable. Besides some of 
emotion that man has to be saved. This the later Saguna TJpanishads, portions of 
is acheived by turning the How of his the Mahabharata, the Gita, the Vishnu- 
emotion in the direction of a Supreme Sahasarnama, the Puranas and especially 
saving Personality. To draw man’s heart the Vishnu and the Bhagavata Puranas 
in love towards the Supremo being the form the main a\ithorities of this school 


emphasis was shifted from knowledge to 
devotion and from an abstraction to a Per- 
sonality endowed with infinite excellences, 
in fact another human form itself in 
which Divinity frequently incarnated. 
When Bhakti was thus evolved and deve- 
loped, further processes of simplitication 
were introduced, so that anybody and 
everybody, in whatever standaid of equip 
ment of mind and character, might have 
some means to take to. Along with tern* 
pies, worship of images, adoration with 
acts of worship, the singing of the Lord’s 
glory, the reading of or listening to His 
glory or oven the mere recitation of His^ 
Names developed. Thus wore the Hima- 
layan waters of the Upanishads brought 
to the plains, to irrigate the hearts of the 
masses of the entire country. All glory 
to these spiritual engineers who undertook 
these works, the Pauranikas, the Bhagava- 
tas, the Alwars and Nayanars, the Saints 
andBhaktas and Musicians of this coun- 
try, to which galaxy our Tyagaraja be- 
longed. 

The literature of Bhakti bearing in 
particular on the doctrine of the Lord’s 


of thought. A number of religious writers 
contributed treatises on the theory of the 
subject of Naina mahatmya, in which 
they seek support not only in the above 
mentioned texts, going up to the later, 
minor Upanishads, but also to the Big 
Vedic hymns themselves. The basic 
Vedic text on which they take their stand 
is llig Veda, 2-2-26 : 

!TW fqwTl 

Of tim Upanishads referred to, I shall 
mention briefly here only one, the Kali- 
santaranopanishad, which specially con- 
cerns itself with the means of salvation 
appropriate or most elHcacious in Kali or 
to get over Kali, According to this text, 
at the end of Dvapara and the opening of 
Kali, Narada asked his father ]3rahma 
how he could cross over Kali. Brahma 
gave him the remedy : ‘You can shake 
off Kali by reciting the Name «)f Lord 
Navayana, the Prime Being. ” 

»ir 

, ?r ihR stw 913 

nt'af i|!T ' 

fsr^- 


*l<ike the Msbntls Mint, on the South w..t, and 
RamnnandB nnd hi. follow.c. in th. North Bn 
Ch.itnnyB on the Enat wne reeponeible for making 
the whole country teeound with •H*ri-bol, In 
their dootrinee, the Cbnitanyailee go to the length 
of holding ‘Neme’ iteelfes • form of the Lord; 
and though capable of other elguifioance. aleo, two 
paseagee in Tyagaraja mey lend tbemeelvee to an 
intarpratation that the oompoeer knew the t^t 
thatNnmawaelteelfa Boopa of the Lord . »a 
Japa vatna roopama^in hie Najeev^hara in 
Bilahari and ‘Name roopame hridayamuninti in bia 
Bmarane lukham in Janaraojani: 


The Gita added its weight to this school 
of thought when it said that of all forms 
of Yajna, the Lord was of the. form of 
Jaixiyajna. 

The full significance of this exaltation 
of Japayajna in the Gita is brought out 
later in the Groat Epic, in the introdne- 
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tion to the Vishnu Sahasranaiiia. Having 
listened to all sorts of Dharma in full, 
Yudhishthira, still not satisfied, asked 
Bhishma again : * What do you consider 

to bo the greatest Dharma of all Dharmas? 
By reciting what will beings as such bo 
liberated from the cycle of birth and trans- 
migration ? * Bhishma replied that in his 
view, the devoted adoration of the Lord 
with hymns of praise and by llis thousand 
Names is the Dhai iiia that is superior to 
.all other Dharmas. It was iji reply to 
this question of Dharmaputra that 
Bhishma gave the world the thousand 
Names of the Lord. The superiority of 
this Japayajna or Nama-stotra, over other 
Dharmas and Yajnas meant here is well 
explained by Acharya Bankara in his 
Bhashya on the Vishnu Bahasranaina. 
Sankara says: What is the ground of 

superiority of this adoration in the form of 
the hymn V Its superiority over other 
kinds of Yajnas consists in the following 
points in its favour : It docs not involve 
injury to a being in the form of sacrifice ; 
it is an Abimsa-yaga. l\ir doing it, you 
need no collection of men, money or 
materia!, nor observe any particular time, 
place or procedure. 

And Siinkara then (luolcs a largo num- 
ber of versos fi.'om several Buranas to 
bear out his explanation, 'rhe Vishnu 
Purana says : “ Meditation in Krita yuga, 
sacrifices in Treta, worship in Dvapara, 
what these give, that one attains in Kali 
by merely uttering the Name of the Lord. 

" 6-2-17. 

“ One can cast off this sheath of sin by 
ottering the Lord's Name even as one 
jKlksj stands, lies down, drinks, oats or 


bends down. In every Karma, gaps or lapses 
occur and expiations for them have to be 
done ; if those expiations are further 
Karmas of penance etc,, further lapses are 
in store and there is infinite regress, 
Anavastha. So, the expiation of all 
expiations is the thought of the Lord with 
the uttering of His Name. The singing 
of His Name reduces all sins, even as 
lire all dross. In Kali, Name alone is the 
means ; there is no other path.” 

stifv 1^33; ' 

?'®r n 

arjrf^TtrsJi^ifw ctt: 1 1 

sfsrw ! 

. 31#? 31#? 31#? nfrPt^JWt i> 

Again, “ You need not recite Kiks, 
Yajus or Bamans. Bing ti c Lord’s Name. 
There is the Lord’s Name, there is the 
tongue under one’s control, still men fall 
into hell. What a wonder ! ” 

nlf?^ rf? 3r?e? " 

3w?5rk 515^5^3 ?i3kr ??r?^jft ' 

cWlft 3t% " 

The Bhagavata is the Purana of Pura- 
nas for this school of Bhaktas and wor- 
shippers of the Lord’s Name. Owing to 
the groat facility of attaining salvation 
through Name, Kali becomes meritorious, 
in spite of its many defects, and indeed 
those that know hold Kali in groat regard 
for this. 

JikPi g»r: > 

^3tk? fWR? g?i93r; 3^ » Xll. 3. 51. 

■spiftir^wiPT?: ' 

m ^^^? #; •' XI. 5. 36, 
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According to tlio Pdiagavata-, oven the 
groat Jnanins and rarainahamsas, though 
they have nothing to do or gain, revel in 
the Personality, Names and songs of the 
Lord. In fact, the Purana holds that the 
liberated state of pure Jnana, without any 
act, if it is to bo devoid of the love of the 
Lord, is not good. To sing of the Lord’s 
glory is the only beautiful thing ; it is 
eternally fresh and charming ; it is an 
incessant festivity for the mind; it alone 
removes men’s sorrows completely. The 
speech and writing in which the glorious 
Names of the Lord arc imbedded, that is 
the flood that washes away ihe sins of 
humanity, though every verse of it may 
be full of grammatical lapses. That 
literature, however wonderful, which is 
barren of the glorification of the Lord, is 
like the pool where crows splash the 
dirty water, not the Manasa lake in which 
the swans of liberated souls sport and 
delight. 

” xii. it.^. 49. 

cTgjpTO^ff 

>wPcr inqpeT ^rr'^TSf: 

I. 5. 10-12. 

It is in accordance with this that great 
Advaitic teachers from Sankara down- 
wards have all been llhaktas and have 
sung many a hymn of devotion. It is in 
accordance with this that many distin- 
guished scholars^ Bhaktas and Sannya- 
sins gave a fresh fillip to the school of Naina 


Siddhanta in Chola desa(Tanjore District), 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The most noteworthy amongst 
these iiropagators of this Naina Bhajana 
is Hridhava Vonkatosa, popularly known 
by his reverential name ‘ Ayyaval *, who 
wrote the Akhya Shashti or Sixty verses 
on Lord’s Name, as also a treatise on this 
subject called Bhagavan NamaBhushana. 
lie was followed by Sri Bodhendra Swami, 
a Sannyasin who wrote four works ex-' 
pounding the details of this doctrine, the 
Namamvita itasayana, Namamrita 
Basodaya, the Namamrita Suryodaya 
and the Bhagavan Nainamritavnava. 
The Guru saluted by Tyaga- 
raja in his Nauka cliarila, Sri Kama- 
krishnananda, was also probably an 
expounder of this Nama mahatmyam. 

‘ Nama-pavas *, adherents of tlic path 
of Name, ai’e mciiLioried separately from 
those .wlu> take to the six philosopliical 
systems etc., by Tyagaraja in his piece 
Nijamarma mulanu in Uinabliaraua. And 
it is significant to note hero that one of 
the manuscripts in Tyagaraja ’s library, 
winch has come down to us, is of a work 
called Dovata Naina Maluitmya. 

Of Bie Saguna form of Sri Ilamachan- 
dra, as the object of Sri Tyagaraja’s 
devotion, wo shall siicak in extenso 
tomorrow morning. Here, we shall cover 
some ground to understand further the 
literary and historical background of 
Tyagaraja, bis devotion to Eama Nama, 
and the ideas he bas expressed on this 
subject in ibo course of some of his songs. 
Of the later Saguna Upanishads mention- 
ed by mo, tbveo deal exclusively with 
Tiama, the llama Kahasya and the Purva 
and Uttara Kama Tapanis. In those as 
well as ill the Kali Santaranopanishad 

« See my editioa of Akhya Bhaihti with Introduc- 
tion, translation etc. in the Sri Kamakoti Series. 
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citod already, the doetvine of Nania is 
given to us in the form of Bama-Naraa.' 
After Brahma told Narada that Kali could 
be crossed over by the recital of the Lord’s 
Name, Narada asks again ; ‘ What is that 
Nama ? ’ and Brahma replies : ‘ Rama 
and Hari and Krishna 

p. isR® ct«rw I 

5^ 3^ w ?i«r w ^ ' 

3^ 5WI 5^ fuiI f on 5^ 5^ " 

In the Jtama Rahasyopanishad, Rama 
says that one escapes from all sins by 
rcijeating His Name, ninety-six crores of 
times ; 

Towards the close, this Upanishad 
exiwunds the significance of the syllabic 
constituents of the Name, Rama. It is 
said Siva knows this significance well. 
The Name llama is a synthesis of the 
essence of the Narayana Ashlakshari and 
the Siva Panchakshari, its two letto’S 
being extracted from the two Mantras. 

sri^w>na«it^ fprt * 

?tilnsfSis;4 3 UtI " 

The llama Uttara Tapani says that 
Rama Mantra is called Taraka, as it 
enables one to cross over this feamsara. 
Taraka is Brahman and llama is Brahman. 
And this Bama Taraka Mantra is imparted 
to every dying man at the Avimukta 
Kshetra or Benares, at the Manikarnika 
or any part of the Ganges bank, by Siva 
Himself. Benares or Varanasi, where the 
two rivers Varana and Nasi meet, is really 

* Indeed Rema has been adored 4i the Nama' 
tarako par excellence ; of. Dikihitar alto in hie 
Vatanta tong on Rama ‘ Ramaohandram bha- 
vayami*— * Nama-keertana-tarakam.* 


the juncture of the brows and the nose, 
and here is the six)t to be concentrated 
upon by Yogis. Bama tells Siva 
accordingly. 

Jp)p=5r ^ g^ gilRn ftw '• 

This imparting of the Taraka Mantra of 
Kama Nama by Siva at Benares is further 
dealt with in the Kasikhanda. 

Friends, you will kindly excuse me for 
this rather long introduction, but every 
part of it is needed to understand 
Tyagaraja’s practice of llama Nama Japa 
and the full meaning of his songs on 
Bama Nama. Just as the wanderings 
and doings of Sri Sadasiva Brahmendra 
along the Cauvery banks (which continue 
to be a fragrant memory still) are a proof 
to us of the glory of the high Avadhuta 
state, so is the life andjSiddhi of Tyaga- 
raja a proof of the odicacy of Bama Nama 
as a potent means of salvation. According 
to a tradition in one of the schools of 
Tyagaraja’s pupils, (that of Umayal- 
imram), Tyagavaja embarked in the prime 
of his youth, his twentieth year, on the 
great Tapas of reciting Kama Nama 
ninety-six crores of times ; and it took 
him twenty-one years and fifteen days to 
finish this Japa ; at the end, Tyagaraja 
had the Darsana of Sri Bamachandra 
and he sang his first piece, * EJa Ni 
dayaradu ’ in Atana. 

In this connection, we may tear in mind 
that the Kama Bahasya Upanishad lays 
down that Bama Nama has to be chanted 
ninety-six crores of times for the attain- 
ment of Siddhi. Whether the form of 
the tradition in the Umayalpuram school 
is true exactly or not, there is no doubt 
that Tyagaraja did attain Siddhi through 
the Japa of Bama Namai Attention may 
be drawn in this connection to three songs 
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of his, in which he himself tells us that 
he was dovoted to Rama from his early 
years : “ chinna nade yanusarinchu *’ in 
* Pahi mam sri Ramachandra * in Kapi, 

‘‘ Ne chinnatana mu nade ** in his ‘ Ninne 
nera namminanura ** in Pantuvarali; 
and in his ‘ Pahi mam Hare * a Divya- 
nama piece in Saurashtra, he even says 
that he was born into this world with the 
natne Rama on his lips and had steadfastly 
kept it up.” 

Pahi Rama yanusu bhuvini baga 
puttidi-Pahi Rama yanusu katti batti 
pattidi.* 

He was thus a Garbha-Bhagavata, like 
Prahlada. It is not unlikely, when we 
recollect the fact that his father Raina- 
brahmam was a classmate of Hri Upanishad 
Brahmam and both of them were Rama 
Bhaktas. In fact, IJpaiiishad Brahma 
Yogi has written a treatise on Naina 
called Upeya-nama-vivoka-vyakliya. 

. In the same song in Saiuaslitua, Tyaga- 
raja says that he liad secured the precious 
pearl of Rama Nama. -Pahi Rama Nama 
mukta phalamuloridi. 

One of the doctrines oC this Rama Nama 
Siddhanta whicli wo saw mentioned in the 
Rama Upaniahads is that Siva knows the 
value and taste of the sweet Name of 
Rama and that Ho imparts it to people 
dying in Benares. This tenet is basic to 
the entire body of Tyagaraja’s songs. 
When the- composer introduces his ]^^udra 
or signature at the end of all his pieces in 
expressions like * Tyagarajaniituni , the 
expression means both Rama praised by 
poet Tyagaraja and by Siva, Tyagaraja 
being the name of Siva at the composer’s 
birth place, Tiruvarur. In his Kapi 
song, ‘ Inta saukhyamani ’, Tyagaraja 
makes an explicit and full reference to 
this : 

“Is it possible for me to describe the 
Ananda one derivfife from chanting Rama 


Nama ? Who knows its measure and 
quality ? Only true and great devotees 
know it. Lord Sankara, who delights in 
drinking the nectar of music with the 
sugarcandy of Rama Nama knows it well.” 

• Inta saukhyamani ne jeppajala 
Ento emo ovariki tolusuno 

o o o 

Svara raga sudlia rasa mandii 
Vara Rama nama mane khanda chak- 

kara 

misramu josi bhujiyinche 
Sankaruniki tclusiinii 

At the end of the Kapi piece ‘ Rama 
Raghiikula jalanidhe ’, there is another 
reference : “ You made Sankara utter in 
the ears of men of this Kali, Your Taraka 
Mantra.” 

Kaliyuga maim julak unit iii tarakamu 
Nitila nctruni chetanii vinula palganu- 

ka jesina. 

‘ Nityaroopa ’ in Kapi says “ Kasijiati 
Ncc Niimamu balkada ’ ; ‘ Kaiiakana 

ruchira ’ in Varali cites Siva as a witness to 
the elUcacy of Rama Nama : ‘ Kailasa 
sadanudu sakshi ’ ; ‘ Vadera, * the well- 

known piece in Pantuvarali, says in the 
third foot that Siva initiates the ignorant 
folk of the world intliis Tarakamantra so 
that they might cross over the Samsara ; 

Dari Icliyalcni jaiuilaku 
bhava nccradbi dati 
iiiokslui mandu laku 
Nirajari-dharudu iipadcsinchu 
Taraka Nainamu tonu vclasina 

‘ Sarame gani ’ in Paiituvavali isanothor 
piece which cites the example of Siva. By 
making reference to the initiation of 
Valmjki in Rama Nama by Narada and to 
Suka teaching Hari Nama to king 
Parikshit, the song emphasises to us the 
primary position which we should give to 
the Ramayaua and Bhagavata. 
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“ Did not Siva, the dolighter in Sama 
gana, drink with all earnestness the nectar 
of Kama Nama besides unceasingly utter- 
ing it to his holy consort Parvati and 
explaining to Her its great eliicacy and 
significance ? ” 

Sama gana loludau 
Kajata giri dhamudaina 
Tyagaraja Sivudu atincmamuto 
Nainamrita panamu yemarakanu 
jesi, Kama Kama Kamayanusu 
Satatamu Srimad adi Gaiiriki 
sringariki a mahimalanu a raliasya- 

mulan 

ati premanu upadosinchalcda. 

The reference to Siva explaining to 
Parvati the greatness of Kama Nama 
is to passages like the oft-quoted verse, 

We noted above the interpretation of 
the significance of Kama Nama given by 
the Kama Kahasyopanishacl, that it is an 
essence extracted out of both the Narayana 
Ashtakshari and Siva Panchakshari. The 
doctrine is set forth fully by Tyagaraja in 
Ins Karaliarapriya song ‘ Evarini ’ ; 

*‘What do people determine you to be 
and how do they worship you ? As Siva, 
Madhava, Brahma, or Parabrahma? I 
prostrate before those wise ones who found 
the solution by extracting and combining 
the soul of each of the two Mantras, 
Ka from Om Naiuo Narayanaya and Ma 
from Om Nainas Sivaya ” 

Evarini nirnayinchiri ra nin 
ctla aradhinchirira, Naravai a 
Sivudano Madhavudano kainalabha- 

vudano 

Para brahmamaiio 
Siva-inantramunaku Ma-jeevamu ' 
Madbava-mantramunaku iia-jeevamu 
I vivaramu telisina ghanulaku 

mrokkeda — 


Another tenet of the Nama-Worshippers 
must now be referred to, as on this 
question, Tyagaraja keenly asserted his 
reformatory zeal. One of the further 
developments in the direction of glorifica- 
tion of Nama as the easiest of means is the 
view that just as fire burns even if it is 
touched without knowledge, the Lord*s 
Name saves one, even if it comes from any 
quarter and in any form, even if it • is 
uttered unconsciously or in play, ridicule 
etc. and even if the letters constituting the 
name Kama, Siva etc. occur as part of 
other sound-combinations in sentences of 
other meanings. The Vishnu Piirana says 
and this, as well as other similar verses, 
arc quoted by Sankara in his Vishnu 
Sahasra nama bliashya : 

g*rR. ii * 6. 8. 19, 

arfel w ii 

The Bhagavata also iqiheld this view 
and illustrated it with the classic story of 
Ajamila, who, having spent his life in dis- 
sipation, at tlie time of his death, called 
out the name of his last beloved son, which 
was Narayana. The moment the sound 
Narayana came out of that sinner’s mouth, 
all his sins vanished, and the emissaries of 
Vishnu rushed to prevent those of Yama 
from claiming Ajamila. It is declared on 
that occasion that whatever the spirit or 
manner in which one uttcicd the Lord’s 
Name, he is saved. The medicine does 
not expect one to know it, to give him a 
cure. 

* This verae is echoed by Tyagaraja in his Kapi 
piece 'Rama pahi meghaayama* where he givea the 
aame aimile of Nama*reoital being the lion'a roar 
that keeps away the wicked t 

" Durjana ganamula varjinohutaku Nama- 
garj'ana gati yantini O Rama which shows how 
those texts of the school were constantly in the 
composer’s mind. ^ 
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•Ajainila uttered the whole name, 
though it was as referring to liis son. To 
illustrate the case Sankeiya, Bhagavatas 
toll some stories and illustrations. One 
is the conversion of Valiniki by Narada, 
which incident, is referred to by Tyaga- 
raja in the Varali piece, ‘ Tmenii kalgi- 
nandaku *. But the Bhagavatas say that 
Valiniki the hunter could not utter 
‘ liama *, but, as a man of the forest 
could utter * Mara *, the tree ; Narada 
ingeniously asked liim to repeat fast Mara- 
Mara-Mara, so that in the chain, as it 
wore, ‘ Baina * automatically sounded. 

Ayyaval, the predecessor of Tyagaraja 
and one whoso teachings on the subject 
of Naina-mahatmya held the field in 
Bholadesa, subscribed to this view and in 
some verses in his liymn on the Lord’s 
Name , Akhy.i shaslui, referred to the 
Name Siva saving one even if its sounds 
were somehow introduced in the speech 
of a man, for instance, ; 

‘ Where does he live’ asks one ; ‘ On llie 
beach*, snys another; in tliis answer, (he 
sound combination Siva occurs. 

This, Tyagaraja felt, was carrying it 
too far. The uttering of the Lord’s Name, 
lie insisted, should be infovnied by love 
for the Lord. Those that do not love the 
Lord know not the relish of Ilis Name. 

Rama niyada preina rahitulaku 

Nama ruchi teliisuna (Kharahara 

priya).* 

* See last lecture, Vedauta Keaari, March *48, 
p. 421. ® 


Besides, Rama means the essence of 
Siva and Vishnu ; Kama is Brahman 
itself ; what is the use of reiicating the 
sound Rama, without any knowledge of 
its meaning or as referring to another 
person or object ? Tyagaraja elaborates his 
view by a scries of telling similes. 

“ The Name must bo uttered with a 
knowledge of its significance and with 
contemplation of Rama. Closing the 
scnse.s np for a minute and realising the 
real truth of the Taraka-rupa of Rama, 
one should utter the Name. 

“ Rama moans a woman ; that leads to 
hist etc. Rama is the name of the 
Supreme ]h*ahman too ; that removes all 
the distress of mortal birth. 

Arka is the name of a poisonous 
plant ; Arka moans the Sun that dispels 
all darkness. 

“ Aja means a goat ; Aja means also 
Brahman, who would bless you with 
success.” (song in Purnachandrika). 

Telisi Rama chintanato Namamn 
Seyave 0 manasa— 

Taliipulannvnilipi nimishamaina 
Taraka rooimni nija tattva mnlanu 

Iclisi — 

Rama yana cha()alakshu]a peru 
Kamadnla poruvaru vein 
Rama yana Para Ihahmamunaka peru 
A manava jananartula teeru 
Arka manuchu jilledu lal’ii pern 
Markata huddlialettu teeru 
Arkudanuchii Bhaskaruniki peru 
Kii-larkamunu andhakaramu teeru 
Aja manuchu meshamunaku peru 
iiijakorika lela keederu 
Ajudani vageesvaruniki peru 
vijayamu kalguna Tyagaraja nutuni 

That Nama kirtana is not a: mechanical 
process, that a real practice of this means 
a full equipment of knowledge, self- 
control, purity of mind, devotion, con- 
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centralion etc., has also been emphasised 
in the books. In his comments on the 
name Vishnu, which loads the one 
thousand Names of Vishnu, Sankara 
says that it is only one that has realised 
the truth that God is VivSva, Everything, 
that can utter the Nama. Sankara‘s 
teaching here in his comments on the 
nanje Visva is summarised by Tyagaraja 
in the last foot of his Ihlahari song 
Intakanna yananda— Nee Japamulu 
vela yee jagamulu neevai rajillmiaya-- 
Such a realisation would make one com- 
pletely refrain from Himsa etc., and such 
a person deserves to sing the Lord’s Name. 
Some texts go so far as to say that only 
the realised souls that have become one 
with the Lord that can take the Name. 
Others should not vainly take it. 

In the Padmaimrana, ten pilfaDs of the 
enthusiasts 'of Naina kirtana avo set 
forth and their avoidance is insisted 
upon. They are characterised as ten 
crimes against the Lord’s Name, Nama- 
Aparadhas. The first is deriding of good 
men, Ninda of Hadhus. The second is 
to see differonco between Siva and Vishnu. 
Then, disregard for Gurus, denouncing 
the Vedas and Sastras as needless, con- 
sidering that the glorification of Nama is 
in fact an exaggeration, committing 
sins on the strength of the Nama, absence 
of purification of tho mind by ^refraining 
from injury to others, from lying, 
stealing, incontinence, and receiving 
gifts. The next is to desist from all 
Karmas and Dharmas on the excuse of 
the Nama-Japa. Then, teaching Nama 
to the faithless and the un-interested. 
And lastly, continuing to bo dominated 
bv Ahamkara and Mamakara, tho sense 
of ‘ I ’ and ‘ Mine ’ 


•r h 

!mr irsicHf ^r: ) . 

Tyagaraja was one of those who 
considered the recitation of Nama a high 
form which only qualified people should 
resort to, if they should reap the benefit. 
To tho second and (partly^ to the seventh 
Aparadha referred to above, Tyagaraja 's 
‘ Sukhi Evaro *, in Kanada, gives expres- 
sion. “ Who is the blessed one that 
enjoys the bliss of llama Nama, the 
highest of ^lantras calculated to save 
men from bondage ? Who is that 
blessed one who, unflinching from truth, 
serving all humanity and free from^ 
hatred towards other Gods, sings the 
llama Nama ? ” 

Sukhi evaro, llama Nama sukhi evaro— 
o o o 

Satyamu tappaga, sakala lokamu leka 
bhrityudai Daivabhedamu leka 
nityamaina susvaramu ganainuto 

There is reference to the second 
Aparadha in tho essentials of a true 
devotee described by Tyagaraja in his 
‘ Bhaktnni charitra ’ in Begada, * Siva 
Madhava bhedamu seyakaradu *. 

“ Only such a llama Bhajana as is 
done with a mind free from the six inner 
enemies, lust, anger etc., will bring 
salvation and free one from the ills of 
this world.** 

Paraloka sadhaname manasa 
smara lobha mohadi papulanu 
smariyinchage Sri Bama bhajana, para- 

loka- 
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Jananadiroga bhaya dulacho 
Jagamandu kalgu durasalache 
Tanayadi bhandhavula premache 
Takala needu Tyagarajanutuni 

(Poorikalyani) 

“ If thoro is one who thus worships 
the Lord truly with His Name, — surely, 
who can equal him ? 

Hari yenu vani sari evaro 

O () o 

Noo japamunu hridayamu vega 
rajillanu jesina 

Hariyenu vani sari evarc (Todi). 

“ Who can equal that worshipper of 
the Lord’s Name, who has cleared his 
mind of all its manifold lumber, who has 


steadfast devotion, who discards sectarian 
disputes, who longs for the Lord, who 
has established the Lord’s Feet in his 
heart, who shuns like poison the company 
of those who do not enjoy this happiness 
and who values the company of true 
devotees ? Who can equal those whom 
the meditation of the Lord transports to 
ecstasy?” {Ibid,) 

And “ What can equal our own human 
bii'th if we could do this adoration of 
the Lord with the llowcrs of llis 
glorious Names.” 

Nama kiisumamulache poojinche 

Nara janmame janmamu. (Sriraga). 
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AN APOSTLE OP MONISM 
PUBLISHERS: The Kamakkishna 
Vedanta Math, Calcutta. Pages 309 
WITH INDEX- Price: Rs. - 
We have here the life of one of the foremost expon* 
enta of monism in modern times, the great Swami 
Abhedananda, u brother disciple of Swami Viveka> 
nanda. In thia book the activitiea of the Swami in 
America and the Western world are narrated. Thoae 
intereated in the Vedanta Movement in America 
and Europe muat • be familiar with the Swami, 
who for aquarter of a century toiled hard and eatab* 
liahed the Vedanta Movement on a firm footing in 
America and elaewhere. To unilerstand, however, 
the real place of the Swami in the Vedanta Move- 
ment and his supreme contributions to it, we must 
go back to the genesis of the Movement. 

After Sri Uamakriahna'e paasing away, his 
disciples banded themselves into a Brotherhood and 
established a monastery at Baranagore, near 
Calcutta. His brother disciples liked to call Swami 
Abhedananda as Kali-tapasvi (Kali, the austere) due 
to his severely austere and soholarly habits. The point 
of unique signifloane to us is this — how this monk 
with his traditional outlook was weaned from his 
vigils and transformed into the Preacher of Vedanta 
to the Western world. The clue is in Swami 
Vivekananda, Of all the disciples only Swami Vive* 
kananda had the vision of the historic role they are 
going to play in the near future. Before Swami 
Vivekananda nobody had ever dreamt of suoh a 
thing as the preaching of Vedanta to the world at 
large. The plinth of the edifice was laid by Swami 
Vivekananda and the superstructure was ereoted by 


the later generation of monks, either the other 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishoa or the disciples 
of Swami Vivekananda. And Swami Abheda- 
nanda, by his scholarship and spirituality 
became the worthy representative of Swami 
Vivekananda in the West and was able to consoli- 
date the leader’s spade-work in America. To- 
day if the Vedanta Movement in America is 
ilourishing, it is undoubtedly due to the initial 
efforts of the Swami. When we concider that bo was a 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishoa, we do not wonder at 
that achievement, because it is the natural 
corollary to his years of disci pleship under the 
Divine Master. 

The biographical portion of the book under review 
adds nothing new to what is already available in 
the DISCIPLES OF SRI RAMAKRISUNA 
published by the Adwaita Ashrama, Calcutta. But 
in this book somethiog moro is available, small 
personal details as to how the Swami affected those 
interested in Vedanta, his day- to day life and hie 
life of conscious relationship with the Supreme 
Being. As one closes the book one feels that the 
book would have been more effiective without the 
exaggerated statements about the Swami. Even the 
arrangement of the available matter is indifferent 
The biography is marred by a certain sense 
of 'offended greatness* about it. It seems as 
though the Sister is arguing for a case. The very 
pleasant atmosphere with which the book begins is 
vitiated by certain observations which the Sister 
makes on some of Swami Abhedananda’s co-workers 
in America nnd elsewhere. We need hardly point 
out that in a book of this kind, it is painfully out of 
place. Writing the biography of a spiritual 
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perionalily is no joke. It demande of the writer 
the aevereat mental diacipline, namely the 
■ubmergin'g of all peraonal prejudiceai and an 
impartial appraisal of whose life we are going 
. to depict. If we have not this qualification, we had 
better not attempt the biography at all, 

ON EDUCATION : By Mulk Raj 
Anand. Hind KitabsLtd. Bombay. 
Price Re 1-S. Pages 59, 

Thia smart brochure breathes the burngin 
sincerity and ardour of educational idealism. The 
author is unable to excuse the elders in charge of 
the administration for delaying the urgent task of 
rebuilding our education in spite of the advent of 
freedom. Thia complacence he atributes to their 
fosBUisecI mentality and breeding under a feudal 
cum>servile colonial order. He pins his hope on 
our young intellectuals to give the lead. 

The ideal of education, according 1o Mr. Anand ^ 
is freedom — *' freedom from fear, freedom from 
hatred and perversion, that is to say, freedom 
which helps the mind to be free and to live amica- 
bly in any social group.” This goal is to be reached 
through love and <‘reative labour. Text-books and 
grammar, we are told, are not enough. The (Teative 
urge or potential dynamics of every child should be 
duly recagniaed. The vital connection between art 
and education must be intelligently fostered so as 
to bring out the best in the child and allow it to 
grow to the full stature of its personality. The 
author approves Gandhiji's educational dictum of 
learning by doing, but not the self-supporting 
economics of the Wardha code which he thinks will 
hamper the freedom and development of the child • 
He is also an unbeliever in the ideal of rural self* 
sufficiency when the world is getting rapidly 
socialised and inundated with cheap-machine 
made goods. He wants our national schools to be 
equipped with a cinema, theatre and radio-sets 
besides other facilities for a full-liedged modem 
education so as to make a ” new kind of individual 
for a new kind of world ' ’ where the maximum 
freedom for the human spirit will prevail. 

Such is the children's 'paradise that Mr. Anand 
is eager to usher in. As a prepration he pleads 
with us for faith in the child as an essentially good 
being and not the evil thing it is feared tu be, He 
^ not unaware of the objection that children 
brought up in a soft heaven of tenderness and love 
may not be able to face the hard battle of life and 
that an unqualified emphasis on freedo m will go 
against the demands of discipline and systeniatic 


training so necessary for development of character 
and personality. But he refuses to take the 
criticism seriously. He summarily disposes of it 
by saying that the wiseacres who so object only 
beg the question. That is hardly a proper attitude 
to adopt for a responsible thinker. Defects surely 
there are and serious ones too — in the ways in 
which today * discipline *, 'sound direction,* 
* moral teaching ' and ' religious instruction ' are 
imparted in our educational institutions. They do 
need correction. The cause of education would 
surely have benefited by suggestions to improve 
these methods by such genuine lovers of children as 
Mr. Anand, But the uncompromising idealist that 
he is, he has no use whatsoever for these ' gagging • 
factors which according to him only fetter the free 
self-expression of our child. We are not so sure 
that the experience of the human race, the science 
of psychology, yoga and spiritual progress warrant 
such an attitude. Self-expression without self- dis- 
cipline cannot but lead ‘ to self-abuse of freedom ’ 
and other undoubterlly good things of life. The 
average human being does need safeguards against 
self-degradation. To ignore this is to betray 
ignorance of hujuan nature and the course of 
evolution. 

The booklet though heavily priced for its size 
provides rich and stimiiiatiog fare that acts as a 
tonic on the mind. 

TVIE SPIRIT AND FORM OF 
INDIAN POLITY: Bv Ski Auko- 
BiNDo. Akva Publishing IIousk, 

03 College Street, Calcutta. 
Pkici-: Re 1-4. Pages 91. 

This timely reprint from the Arya deserves to be 
widely read today when our [)oliticianB are engaged 
in framing free India’s oonstitntion. Though 
penned many years ago in answer to the strictures 
of an alien critic, these pages have in the ()ro8ent 
context a fresh positive value in so far as they give 
an able exposition nf the jirofoimd, principles 
underlying tho sound and solid socio-political 
edifice constructed by our forei- fathers ages ago 
” combining with remarkable skill the monarc.hical 
democratic and other tendencies to which the mind 
of man has leaned in its efforts of civic construe* 
tion.” Aurohindo is one with 8wami Vivekananda 
in holding that ” India of the agea ii not dead \ nor 
has sheaiioken her last creative word ; she lives and 
has still something to do for herself and the human 
peoples.” The fulfilment of this mission, however, 
doss nob lie with ” an Anglicised Oriental psople. 
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docile pupil of the West, doomed to repeat the c^ole 
of the Occidents* success and failures * What we 
must seek now to awaken is "still the aiudent 
immemorable Shakti- recovering her deepest self* 
lifting her head higher towards the supreme 
source of light and strength and turning to discover 
the complete meaning and a vaster form of her 
nharma.*' Wo commend this book to the attention 
of the arohitei'ts of India’s future polity. 

M: R. U. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORK 
AND OTHER ESSAYS: P>v J. C. 
Kumarappa. The A, I. V. A. MAr.AN- 
WAHI, Wardha, C. P. Price As. 12. 
Pages 47. 

This tiny hunch of articles deal with three closely 
allied questions— the Philosophy ol‘ work, the 
meaning of Progress and the Gandhian approach to 
economics — from the angle of view adopted hy the 
departedd'ather of the nation. Mr. Kumarappa is 
an analyst par excellence endowed with crystal 
clarity of thought and a rare perspicacity that 
penetrates the heart of the problems he dwells on. 
As an exponent in simple language of Mahatmaji’s 
teachings and ways of life, he is excelled by few 


Gandhians. He is a safe guide in that field of 
thought and action which is bound to be accepted 
as a corrective to many of the evils of the modern 
mechanical and industrial civilisation from which 
mankind is suffering today. 

M. R. R. 

ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 
AND CULTI RE: By S. R. Sharma. 

M. A. I'ERGUssoN College, Poona. 
Hixn KiTAiis Ltil Bombay. Price 
R s. 3. Pages 17.s. 

This a happy departure from the ordinary dry*as< 
dust type of text books. There is a fascinating air 
of romance about ancient Indian history und 
culture which Mr. Sharma has taken oare to pre- 
serve in his simple, unvarnished and objective 
narrative. Though highly condensed, it omits 
nothing that is of interest or value to the student. 
A commendable feature is the bold perspective and 
sense of proportion displayed by the author in 
arriving at a nice balance between the various 
aspects — political, social, economic and cultural— of 
our vast and remarkably rich. heritage. The book 
^8 meant for under -graduates who are sure to find 
it highly useful. 

M. R. R. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRTSHNA MISSION RKEIK.KK 
RELIEF WORK AT KI’RUKSIIETRA 
The Ramakrishna Mission came to Kiirukshetra 
in October, 1047. It took up the work of distribut- 
ing milk to children, expectant and nursing 
mothers, sick persons, and invalids ; medicine to 
helpless patients ; blankets, quilts and clothes, both 
cotton and woollen, to deserving people irrespective 
of any distinction. Milk was provided by the 
Central Government. 

The Mission distributed IflOfi mds. 12 srs. of fresh 
milk and 5,8.33 mds. of diluted powdered milk to 
the refugees through 25 canteens up to the 15th 
February, 1948. The total number of recipients was 
7,43,5.35. Two Homoeopathic Health Centres were 
oonduotedf and the average number of patients 
attending per week wae 1,495. Besides, 31 bales of 
blankete and warm-> clothing from Bombay and 
other olothingi both woollen and cotton* received 


hy the Mission from the public, were distributed to 
5,(KJU needy refugees. At the Kaithal Cairq), 50 miles 
from Kurukahetra, 600 blankets and 2.000 pieces of 
warm and cotton clothing were distributed among 
1 ,000 refugees. 

Our volunteers visited thousands of tents and 
distributed 19,000 tickets to deserving refugees after 
due inve^stigation. Upon these tickets the Central 
Government supplie I blankets and quilts. Apart 
from this 10,000 pieces of woollen and cotton cloth- 
ing were distributed by the Mission workers. 

The Mission runs at present 25 milk canteens 
throughout the four towns in the Camp area. The 
milk is distributed to all children below three years < 
of age, to expectant and nureing mothers, and to 
sick children on doctors* recommendation. In 
addition. 16,718 school children were also receiving 
milk daily at the rate of a quarter of a seer per 
head. The total number of daily recipients of milk 
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if 25.709. Ezospt the eohool ehildren, all other 
veoipienta are given milk at the rate of half a aeer 
per head. Altogether 13 mdi. of freeh and 204 mde. 
of diluted powdered milk are distributed daily. 

. Our Mission has been entrusted with the 
distribution of the whole of the looal Government 
stock of milk and fruit juioe. It may take a couple 
of months more to exhaust this stock. 

Two Homoeopathic dispensaries conducted by the 
Mission attend to 300 patients daily. 

Refugees who have recently arrived from Para- 
ohinar* Bahawalpur and Bannu are very badly in 
need of utensils. The Mission at its own cost has 
made arrangements for the distribution of 2,500 
enamel plates and 1,000 mugs to these people. 

Moreover, 12,051 boys and girls ware entertained 
from time to time with sweets. 

The Mission also distributed 130^ lbs of multi- 
purpose food (de-hydrated Soya beans) to 605 
refugee families, 120 orphans, 100 destitutes and 
20 patients, and 51,000 multi-vitamin tablets, 
supplied by the Health Department of Kuruk* 
shetra, to the refugees. 

At present 141 volunteers are working in all the 
canteens, Dispensaries and distributing centres. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the 
undersigned. 

SWAMl MAPHAVANANDA 
OtMfal 8§or€tary, Rtmnkrittma Mittion, 
Rslur Math, Howfdh, 
March 7, 1048 

RAMAKR18HNA MISSION SEVASRAMA, , 
KANKHAL, HARDWAR. 

Report for 1946. 

It is remarkable that the Sevatrama inspite of 
difficult times has been progressively maintaining 
its record of service. It completes its forty-sixth 
year in 1946. The total number of cases treated 
during the year was 37, 904 and the average 
attendance in the indoor and outdoor sections came 
to 131. The special feature of the work is that the 
patients include pilgrims from all parts of India. 

In addition to the Hospital the centre runs a 
Night School and a Library. The total receipts for 
the year were Rs, 29,561 — 6—2 and expenses came 
toRs. 31. 117-6.2. The hospital is in urgent need 
of hospital requisites, land and building for night- 
sohooi and an endowment for beds. It is hoped 
that the generous i public will come forward to 
help the efforts of this humanitarian work at one 
of the holiest places of India. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 
LIBRARY 

mYLAPORE. MADRAS-600 004 
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